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For some four or five years I have been waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to write thie foreword. Since there are so many footnotes 
in the pages which follow, I am moved to employ them even here. 
This book is the first Of five volumes. Its appearance has been long 
delayed. During the years of waiting, however, there has often 
gone through my mind the wise maxim attributed to Augustus, of 
which Petrarch once reminded Boccaccio : Whatever ib being done 
well enough is being done soon enough^ If , then, both contributors 
and editors have done their jobs well enough, our readers will 
forgive us the long wait, I hope so, far I foresee now some further 
delay before we can bring out the remaining volumes. Since we 
have had very familiar terrain to traverse in the first volume^ we 
have gone far; we have covered the first hundred year* of the 
crusades, and the second volume will reach the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. 

The third volume will he devoted chiefly to the crusades of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The fourth will cover the 
political and ecclesiastical organization of the crueader states* 
propaganda, financing, legal and political theories relating to the 
crusades, and the like. If chief emphasis is given in the early 
voluTnee to the history of the states established in Syria, Palestine, 
and Cyprus^ no less attention will be given, *S we proceed* to the 
history of the Latin Empire of Constantinople* to the more durable 
States in continental Greece and the Morea, and to those in the 
islands of the Aegean. Some fiiw chapters have already been 
written on agricultural conditions in the crusader states in Syria 
and Palestine; on commerce and industry, as well as on the 
Genoese and Venetian empires; and others are now being prepared 
on numismatics, Bigillography f and heraldry. Five excellent chap- 
ters on art and architecture were written five years ago, and last 
year their authors patiently revised them, I think that we &hall 
be able to include four of them in the third volume. Volume V will 

1 EM. ufiMi stuMum, 3CVI [XVIH, :□ Optra, ifAMtl, Iff! I, ft, ofiy. u . ..ct i*ep* raihi 
fit immum T?CU(T»t Sfntmtiu Cni*jra :Di[ua] HpJratnumi principle AujWti: Sni ceteris 
fieri qokquW fiat dth bat.'" 
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deal with the influence of the crusades upon European thought and 
literature, the arts and architecture, and economic and Social life. 
It will also contain an extended bibliography. 

The source from which thia work ultimately derives is the am- 
bition which the late Professor Dana C. Munro long nurtured to 
write A comprehensive history of the crusadea, An inspiring teach- 
er, Munro aroused a vast interest in the crusadea among students 
in hie seminars at the Universities of Pennsylvania and Wisconsin 
and at Princeton, At one time or another MunrVs students in- 
eluded — and this list could be expanded — August C. Krey and 
Frederic Duncalf + William E. Lingelbach and Louie J, Paetovi' t 
Eugene H r Byrne and Einar Joranson, Charles W, David, Thomas 
C. Van Clevcj and Marshall W. Baldwin, the last of whom has been 
my fellew editor of this volume. It was the hope and expectation 
of all Munro*s students that the results of hEs years of research 
would finally be embodied in a two- or three-volume history of the 
crusades. He had intended to write such a work and had ac- 
cumulated and organised much maierial for this purpose. Mon- 
ro's desire for perfection was an obstacle to literary production 
throughout his life. One of his closest friends, the late Professor 
Edward P. Chcyncy, has described how the years were to make of 
his high standard of scholarship almost a disability: "From the 
beginning Munro insisted on the moat rigorous scientific method. < < ♦ 
Ho statement - < * [is to] be made in historical writing for which a 
satisfactory reference to a contemporary source cannot be given. 
His influence has thus been marked on a long series of younger 
scholars. This practice alec vraa probably responsible^ at least in 
part, for the slow progress of what was to be his magnum opwf y a 
detailed and scholarly history of the Crusades, based on an ck- 
haustive and critical use of the contcmporajry sources and vivified 
by a careful study on the ground of the regions traversed and 
occupied by the Crusaders. For the latter purpose he made two 
visits to the Near East, The work was still incomplete at hk 
death." 1 In a sense the worh was unbegun at his death ; and in 
another sense this is the first volume of that work. 

Munro was prevented from writing much not only by his per- 
fectionism but also by the demands made upon his time by uni- 

JJd; rf. Cbej™/i memoer of Hunnt. 01 the Amtrititn Hwtoitai Rtoua, XXXVJIt (tgJJ), 
fiiEMTriOj and A. C Krar h in MunrrA ktfurei cti The Kin^om. if th- Ctuaim {N*w Vert, 
r^jS), pp. v B. r iDgft. Munitft focnuflf nudmre pnimced to him Ln December r^te. *t Tttiriw 
president o: the American. 
£f:btT IfiMifricAl EtfBfi fN±w York, igiB}. 
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versity, state^ and federal authorities who often had reconrse to 
his wide knowledge and abundant wisdom ^ He was devoted to hie 
former students, and they took much of hia time. When L, J. Pae- 
tow'e untimely death in i^ifi left unfinished the revision of hie 
Guide to the Study 0/ Mtditval History t Munm undertook its com- 
p!etion.> assisted by Proteapgr Gray C H Boyce., who now prepares 
the third edition of Paetow, and whose wide bibliographical know- 
ledge has been placed at the disposal ol this History of th? Crusader, 
for he will be the editor of Volume V, After Murtro's death in T933, 
on the ere of hia retirement from Princeton,, it soon became dear 
that all the writing he had been able to do ior some time before 
hia death was The Kingdom of the Crusaders, which Professor 
August C r Krey prepared for the pr*$i in 1935, But Munro had 
often discussed his plans for a detailed history of the crusades with 
his friends and former students, especially with Krey and with 
Professor Frederic Duncalf , The lattcr's tummer home at Waquoit, 
Massachusetts, was the scene of several such sessions, which still 
remain moat treasured memories to Duncalf and to Krey. It is to 
these two that we owe the inception of this History, although the 
project gained a vast momentum when the twain was made a trio 
by the addition of the late Professor John L. LaMonte. 

The friendship of Krey and LaMonte began about 1950 when 
LaMonte taught Krey'a courses whUe Krey was on a year's leave 
of abaencc from the University of Minnesota r Duncalf and La- 
Monte met for the first time in December 1935 at the annual 
meeting of the American Historical Association, held that year 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee. It was Duncalf who first proposed that 
a cooperative history of the crusades be undertaken by Munro's 
former students together with others who might be interested in 
joining them in euch a venture. Krey was, of course, a firm sup- 
porter of the idea. Nothing was done, however, nntil three years 
later r At the meeting of the Historical Association held in Chicago 
in 1 938, with Duncalf in the chair, LaMonte read a paper on "The 
Crusades Reappraised^ which was later published a& "Some 
Problems in Crusading H^sto^iography,'* , * After discussion, a com- 
mittee of medievairjtfi was formed to make plans for a cooperative 
history of the crusades; LaMonte proved to be a very popular 
preacher, and recroits were gathered for this crusade of scholar- 
ship from the cldef universities in the United States, Duncatf was 

1 Rtport flf sbi ififlnrM* Hittoritii Attatiainn fnr ihe Ttar Jpjtf (Waikingm:!, 

fJ. t P [fl3?X »*i America* Xtiiwkal Rmttt, XLIV (19391}, 4*6- 
* In Sptcultm. XV It wit, $7-7* 
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chosen editor and Lalfonte secretary of the project. Always Krey 
was on hand, ready to give stout assistance. In the following year 
(1939)? when the Association met in Washington, plans were made 
which envisaged four volumes (later expanded to six, and now 
contracted to five). At the next meeting of the Association, in 
Js'cw York in 1940, conferences were continued among those par- 
ticipating in the projected history, and various editorial details 
were discussed. But the war was already more than a year old in 
Europe, and another year was to see the United States involved 
in the conflict, LaJJonte went into the navy t serving in the Pacific „ 
with lasting detriment to his health, and other scholars associated 
with the history were quickly taught up in wartime activities. 

In the spring of 1941, however, the plan of the work had been 
submitted to the Mediaeval Academy of America, which was glad 
to sponsor the project but unable to make any financial commit- 
ment thereto^ Although nothing could be- done for the duration of 
the war, in 1945-1946 the proposal for a cooperative history of the 
crusades was revived, and no^v expanded to include British and 
European scholars. Dnncalf, K rt y> and LaMonte assumed official 
editorship of the work, and in the spring of 1946 the administration 
of the University of Pennsylvania generously agreed to underwrite 
the full costs of publication r LaMonte was enabled to make a 
contract to this effect with the University Fress, providing also 
for the publication of other monographs on the crusades. Since 
neither editors nor contributors were able to abide by the pro- 
visions of the first contract, the present writer renegotiated various 
details of thie agreement in January 10.54, in pretty much the 
same terms ae the first contract, but no longer providing for the 
publication of any additional monographs. At the annual meeting 
of the American Historical Association in New York in I946> since 
Duncaif and Krey were obliged by physicians* advice to reduce- 
their activities, those contributors to the work who were- present, 
acting as a committee for the whole T elected LaMonte, the young- 
est of the trio, as managing editor of the work, B 

LaMonte threw himself into the task with his customary energy. 
In April 1 94.7 he sent out to all contributors, and to other inter- 
ested persons, a report on "The Project for an International 
Cooperative History of the Crusades." Af cer two years of arduous 
endeavor, on the very day before he was to sail to the Levant for 
a year of historical study and ob&ervatton relating to this //ijicry, 

C On TJectrttbtT *H r 394^ bath K17 jnd LiKvalr- *kaJ pdp*fej tlif lattff g.iiin% * "Pro- 
freia Rjtpwt on "The KwtOTf *f cltt Crmad**.'" 
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LaMonte died of a heart attack at the age of forty-seven (on 
October J, 1949}- It is now five years since anyone has heard hit 
booming voice and felt the hearty warmth of his handshake, John 
LaMonte was not only widely respected for hia scholarly achieve- 
merit, he was deeply beloved by those who knew him best for his 
kindness and generosity, for a largeness of heart and spirit which 
always placed his time and strength at the disposal of the frienda 
and student*, historians old and young t who turned to him for 
help, A bvtr of witty stories, an amiable companion, a thought- 
ful host, LaMonte had a buoyant nature which had held off death, 
with courage and without complaint, through three hard years oi 
ill health, aaima quahm non at-ndidiortm terra tulitl Thia History 
0/ tiff Crusades is thus curiously bound up with the academic lives 
of four men, and to these four this volume and those to come are 
dedicated. If Munro and LaMonte are gone, Duncalf and Krey are 
very much with us, and to them in Byzantine fashion we wish 
+< many years". 

In March 1950 the present writer was appointed LaMonte's suc- 
cessor in the University of Pennsylvania and soon thereafter be- 
came editor-in-chief of the History. Since that time two brief 
reports of our slow progress have been published* At last we have 
produced the first volume, and we have incurred many obligations 
in its production aftd in the accumulation of the many chapters 
on hand for subsequent volumes. The editor? owe much to the 
board of advisors whose names appear on a preceding page; I give 
especial thanks to Professors Austin P. Evans of Columbia and 
oseph R r Strayer oi Princeton, to whom I have often turned for 
elp most readily given. Mention must be made of the consistent 
interest taken in thia work by Dr. Charles R r D, Miller, executive 
secretary of the Mediaeval Academy of America, under whose 
auspices aud sponsorship the work appears , Wr are most grateful 
to President Gay lord P. Harnwetl of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and to former President George Wm, McClelland for the 
financial undertakings which have made this volume possible and 
assured the publication uf its successors. Dr r Edwin B. Williams, 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, a disti nguished philo- 
logist and good friend of sound learning, has supported r,he History 
iff tbe Gmjadff with unceasing encouragement from its inception. 

* Etennrtfa S«t<tt r ,+ Th< Psnruylvaniii Jlimry z\ tbt CnaH&t," SfHUll**., XXVI 
(?M0j pS-J^i ^ "'Hirtcry Of Lli* fru«Hdra r " TtW Pv>± sf tic Antra** PtiUttpbititi 



Dr. William H. Du Barry, Vice-President of the University, has 
done likewise. It is a pleasure to express our thanks to Dean Roy 
F. Nichols and Professor Albert C. Eaagh; I hope this volume may 
not fall short of their own exacting standards of scholarship. To 
my good friends, Mr. Phelps Soule^ former director of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, and Dr. Morse Peckham, present 
director, both editors and contributor* are nnder deep obligation. 
Dr. Peckliam has especially been caUed upon To assist ug in the 
solution of our problems. Finally and very importantly, the editors 
give renewed, expression of their thanks to the officers of the 
American Philosophical Society, especially to Dr. Luther P H Eisen- 
hart, for the giant of one thousand dollars which the Society gave 
us for general administrative expenses. 

The initial editing of this volume was done by Frofeuwr Bald- 
win; he has cot here and added there, to avoid duplication and 
to effect literary sutures; with discernment and patience he has 
combined footnotes, and soon, and himself retyped a good deal of 
manuscript. He has put much work into this book. Dr. Hazard has 
prepared the maps and the gasetteer, standardiied the oriental 
names throughout the volume, translated Prof eseor Cahen's chap- 
ter from the French original, and rendered a doien other services 
with great readiness. QnicI? in perception and in execution, Hazard 
possesses Stupendous energy, no little of which he has moat gener- 
ously poured into this volurne, and Professor Baldwin joiria me in 
extendingto him our sincerest thanks. Miss Sarah &. Landers helped 
os by typing. Mrs. Set con read most of the manuscript and 
retyped parts of it; she also assisted in the proof-reading. The 
illustrations were chosen by President T t S r R r Boase, Magdalen 
College, Oxford. The conclusion to this foreword can only be a 
restatement of our debt 10 the University of Pennsylvania and of 
our hope that this volume may merit some of the support which 
the University has given it r 



Kenneth M. Settoh 

[University of Pettnsyfaani(i t J 955] 



FOREWORD TO 
THE SECOND EDITION 



There is & universal assumption that an historical work 
should have a foreword as well as an index. The need for the 
latter is abundantly clear, and I yield again to the categorical 
imperative in Supplying a foreword to the second edition of 
Volumes T and II. In fact I am very glad of the opportunity 
to express my gratitude to President Fred Harvey Harrington 
of the University of Wisconsin for his willingness to take over 
the History of the Crusades from the University of Pennsylvania, 
which published the first edition of these volumes. The 
University of Wisconsin Press will publish the remainder of 
the work H 

Republication of the present two volumes has made possible 
the complete redoing of the maps by the University of 
Wisconsin Cartographic Laboratory under the direction of 
Professor Randall D. Sale, whose labors have been lightened 
by the continued cooperation of Dr, Harry W, Hazard, my 
fellow crusader for many years. Moreover we now plan to add 
as a sixth volume to this wort An Atitti and Gazetteer of the 
Crusades, to be done by Dr, Hazard and Professor Sale. 

The conscientious efforts of Mr. Thompson Webb, Jr., 
director of the University of Wisconsin Press, s^d his vigilant 
staff have made the production of the second edition a painless 
process, painless at least for me if not for them. I want them 
to know how grateful I am. Special acknowledgment must be 
made of the help of Professor a Julian Bishko of the University 
of Virginia, who revised the first part of Volume I, Chapter II, 
on the Spanish reconqaista before 1095. 

We have been able to correct a few slips in these volumes, 
typographical and otherwise, as well as to augment the 
gazetteers which accompany the maps. The Wisconsin Press 
has also effected other improvements of style and format. 

Kenneth M, Setton 

The Institute for Advanced Study 
Princeton, New Jersey 
July 2, 
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Some years ago, our late colleague John L LaMonte remarked 
that modem crusading historiography ha* expanded notably m 
two directions.! FlrGi, the chronological scope has been extended 
to include not only the background of the eleventh century and 
even earlier, but alao what have sometimes been called the later 
crusades'* of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Second, there 
ha* been in recent years a more extensive Moderation of those 
aspects of civilization in the eastern Mediterranean and its hinter- 
land which affected both the launching of the crusades and the 
development of the Latin states. The present volume, the first in 
the series, illustrates both these tendencies. It is appropriate, lor 
example, that it include a discussion of the manifold problems 
which confronted the government of Constantinople, the origins 
and consequences of the schism of 1054, and the Stake of Byzantine 
diplomacy in the Near East, Equally significant ate such matters 
as the history of the SelchiikidTurks, the vicissitudes and divisions 
of the caliphate, and the major movements within Islam, 

Within European Christendom two lines of development were 
to converge in the First Crusade; pilgrimage and the holy war. 
The first 3* the older of the two, indeed, nearly as old as Christian- 
ity. As the practice developed it received direction and ultimate- 
ly became associated with the penitential system of the church. 
Deeply ingrained in western thinking, the idea of pilgrimage in- 
spired even the most worldly of the crusaders. The Norman ad- 
venturer, Bohemond, did not assiat his fellow warriors in the 
capture of Jerusalem becauec he was busy secur] ng valuable terri- 
tory elsewhere for himself. But he did fulfil his vow to visit the 
Holy Sepulcher later. In papal exhortations and in medieval nar- 
ratives the crusade is a pilgrimage, the "way to Jerusalem". The 
notion that war against the infidel could be a holy thing is in 
Christian history a distinctively western development. The Byzan- 
tine emperor Hcraclius, it is true, restored the Holy Cross to 
Jerusalem. And something resembling the cmeade idea seems to 

l lata L LflMnnt Cr "SWIK PcrnbltHif in CiLHi^ryg Hiat™*stapty> ,h Sp™l**>, XV 
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have animated the great military emperors of Bysantium in the 
tenth century, Notwithst&ndin g, Constantinople generally regard- 
ed the Moslem states much as it had formerly regarded Persia., 
They were established powers with whom it was necessary to deal. 
War was often mandatory as an instrument of policy. But &o also 
was diplomacy; and the latter was preferable. Significantly it wag 
a western historian, William of Tyre, who commenced his narrative 
of the crusade with Hcraclius and the restoration of the Holy 
Cross, and a continuation of William's &tory came to he known ag 
L'Estoir^ de Uracil Empef£&t y 

Perhaps western Europe with its inferior military and political 
organization duriiig the feudal age felt itself more endangered than 
did Byzantium. For a long time it was vulnerable in Spain, in 
Sicily, even occasionally on the southern Mediterranean littoral. But 
clearly there was something more- to the concept of holy war which 
developed in the west than a heightened sense of urgency. Euro- 
pean feudalism was an expansive thing. And it was belligerent. 
Peace of God and Truce of God were of little avail. Equally futile 
were ecclesiastical prohibitions of tournaments. As subsequent 
pages will demonstrate, Italian merchants were not pacifists. Thus, 
it would appear that war gradually came to be accepted as an 
honorable occupation. By the eleventh century war against the 
infidel was already regarded as in some way religious. Pope and 
Italians launched a ''crusade*' against North African ports. Norman 
expansion in Sicily received ecclesiastical approbation as, of course, 
also did the Spanish reconqnest. 3 Therefore, when toward the end 
of the eleventh Century a great pope spoke to western knights 
urging them to a new war against Islam, the astonishing response 
represented everything that western feudal civilization had come 
to be, all its energy, i« religious zeal, its. belligerence. 

When the goal had been achieved some warriors elected to 
remain in the cast, and they and their successors faced the mani- 
fold tasks of a "colonial" administration, Vastly inferior in num- 
bers to the heterogeneous native population, they created in an 
eastern environment a civilization which was fundamentally wesi- 
ern. Ties with Europe were cloec. Pilgrim*, fighting men, and 
churchmen travelled baclc and forth. Italian merchants were pro- 

1 A a^iiKSatdwcwpmi of die development uftbe hft]y war kLrt ii'i lwaUrn Cfcntftndam 
it G Erdnurm, Die EnHM**n£ to Kvips-ugitiJatiSura {Stottnut. 193 jj). Per Aferiewof th* 
equaUr iirnJ(™t iubaeqittnjr. diietlMion Ot "EnJmwnd^ them" ise BL W. HiJoW. u Sorne 
Rwtnt Ifttcrpr^tko. of Fnpe Urban'* £ U ttrcL PttJEiJT." CititUf fflttmcJ *™™ r XXV 
[l<W>). Mid. A. CKier, 'TJrban^ CniBaJe, Suteeae M FflillUPf F* iintfwtflfl fliisorical 

Jlmim, LI I J {: 148). tj J-l^rn. The ?llbj*« is *l W flor*|Ml*r«i in thajrter V] I , beW, 
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fitably established in all the major ports. Notwithstanding^ these 
Europeans of the east, these "creoles", to use the express km of 
Rubio y Lluch, Grousset T and others^ inevitably acquired game- 
thing nf the viewpoint of the eastern Mediterranean. Basically 
western and no less brave than their forbears, they nevertheless 
lost much of the crusading ardor of the men of 1095 or of those who 
came from Europe in later expeditions. A cleavage between 
"natives" and "newcomers" was evident in the middle of the 
twelfth cemury and was especially prominent during and after 
the Second Crusade. 

Despite their more oriental attitude^ western colonials were 
never able for long to act in concert with Byzantium. L>uring the 
period covered in this volume there wete, it is true, many appar- 
ently fruitful diplomatic cxclianges, marriage aUEances > and the 
lilic. But more than one favorable opportunity for increasing the 
military security of the Latin scares or even of extending their 
frontiers was lost because Latin and Greek coutd not agree. By the 
end of the first century of the crusades little hope remained of 
healing the breach. It is difficult to overemphasize the significance 
of this failure h As much as any other single factor the break-down 
of the military alliance between Jerusalem and Byzantium under- 
lies the ultimate loss of the crusaders' states. And the failure goes 
deeper. Western Europe's brifliant achievement in the middle 
ages, of which the crusades were a part, was not accomplished 
without the loss of its former eastern half. Although blame may 
be attached to both sides, certainly the crusades were an element 
in a schism whose consequences are felt to this day. 

The present volume describes what might be called the classical 
period of the crusades. It carries the reader from the great surge 
of the eleventh century and the establishment of colonies to the 
Moslem counter-offensives of Zengi, Nur-ad-Dln, and Saladin, The 
cultural and institutional history of the Latin states will be found 
in later volumes, as indicated by Professor Setton in the Foreword, 
Here, rather, is a narrative of war, diplomacy, and politics. It was 
precisely these matters which most interested contemporaries and 
which fill the pages of the dironiclers. Accordingly, the contri- 
butors to this volume are following in the footsteps of illustrious 
predecessors En presenting one more "continuation** of the crusade 
story, Moreover, like the ciusaders themselves they are men of 
different national backgrounds who have joined together in a com- 
fn-un enterprise.. 

Marshall W. Baldwin 

[New York University, IQ55] 
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One of the obvious problem* to be solved by the editors of such 
a work as this, intended both for general readers and for Bcholars 
Li many different disciplines, ia how to render the names of permns 
and placed and a few other terms, originating in languages and 
scripts unfamiliar to the English-speaking reader and, indeed, to 
most readers whose native languages are European, In the present 
volume^ and presumably in the entire work, these comprise prin- 
cipally Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and Armenian, none of which 
was normally written in our Latin alphabet until its adoption by 
Turkey in 1918, The analogous problem of Byzantine Greek names 
and terms hat been handled by using the iamiliar Latin equi- 
valent^ Anglicized Greek, or, occasionally, Greek type, as has 
seemed appropriate in each instance, hut a broader approach is 
desirable for the other languages under consideration. 

The somewhat contradictory criteria applied are ease of recog- 
nition and readability on the one hand, and scientific accuracy and 
corisistency OU the other. It has proved possible to reconcile these, 
and to standardize the great variety of forms in which identical 
names have been submitted to us by different contributors, 
through con&tanr consultation with specialists in each language, 
research in the eourceSj and adherence to systems conforming to 
the requirements of each language. I wish to record here our debt 
to my ever-helpful and admirably patient colleagues at Princeton : 
Professors. Philip K. Hitti and R. Bayly Winder for Arabic, Lewis 
V. Thomas for Turkish, and T, Cuyler Young and Dr. N, S, Fatcmi 
for Persian. 

The most common of these languages in the first volume i* 
Arabic, and fortunately It presents the fewest difficulties since 
the script in which it is written ia admirably suited to the classical 
language. The basic system used^ with minor variants, by all 
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English-speaking scholars was restudied and found entirely satis- 
factory, with the slight modifications noted. The chief alternative 
system, in which every Arabic consonant is represented by a 
single Latin character (t for th, h for kh, d for dh, £ for sh, g for gh) 
was rejected far several reasons: needless proliferation of diacriti- 
cal marks to bother the eye and multiply occasions for error, ab- 
sence of strong countervailing arguments, and, most decisively* 
the natural tendency of non-specialists to adopt these spellings but 
omit the diacritical marks. The use of single letters in this manner 
leads to undesirable rcEalta, but the spellings adopted for the pie- 
sent work may be thus treated with confidence by any writer not 
requiring the discrirruiiat ions which the remaining diacritical 
marks indicate. 

The letters used for Arabic consonants, in the order of the Arabic 
alphabet, are these: % b, t T thj j T h* kh, d, dh, t t s, sh, s, d, t f i„ % 
gh f f, q t k, 3, m, n, h, w,y. The vowels are a + i, u f lengthened as a„ i t 
Q, with the alif bi-smati-l-y& distinguished as & ; initial * is omitted, 
but terminal macrons are retained. Diphthongs are and ai T not 
ate and ay } as being both philologically preferable and visually 
less misleading, The same considerations lead to the omies-ion 
of 1 of al- before a duplicated consonant (Nllr-ad-Din rather than 
Nur-al-Din), As in this example, hyphens are used to link words 
composing a single name (as also H Abd-Allah^ with weak initial 
vowels elided (as abu-l-rjasan). Normally al- (meaning * f the +> ) is 
not capitalized , abu- is not capitalized when it means '^father of b * T 
but i9 in the name Abu-Bakr and the place Abu-Qubais; %bth is 
not when it means literally "son of", but is otherwise, (as Ibn- 
Khaldbn, TJsamah Ibn-Munqidh), 

Some readers may be disconcerted to find the prophet called 
"Mohammed" and hie followers "Moslems", but this can readily 
be justified , These spellings are valid English proper names, 
derived from Arabic originals which would be correctly trans- 
literated "Muhammad" and "Muslimun" or "Muslimln'\ The 
best criterion for deciding whether to use the Anglicized spellings 
or the accurate transliterations is the treatment accorded the 
third of this cluster of names, that of the religion "Islam", Where 
this is transliterated "Islam'*, with a macron over the it should 
be accompanied by "Muslim" and ' 'Mutiammad", but where the 
macron is omitted consistency and common sense require ^Mos- 
lem" and "Mohammed", and it is the latter triad which have 
been considered appropriate in this work. All namesake* of the 
prophet, however^ have had their names duly transliterated 
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"Muhammad", to correspond with names of other Arabs who are 
not individually so familiar to westerner* as to be better recog- 
nized in Anglicized forms. 

AH names of other Arab*, and of non-Arabs with Arabic names, 
have been systematically transliterated, with the single exception 
of Saialj-ad-Din f whom it would have been pedantic to call that 
rather than. Saladin, For places held, in the crusading era or nnw s 
by Arabs the Arabic nam.ee appear either in the test Or in the 
gazetteer, where some additional ones arc also included to broaden 
the usefulness of this feature. 

Large numbers of names of persons and groups, however, cus- 
tomarily found in Arabicfred spellings because they were written 
in Arabic scrips have been restored to their underlying identity 
whenever this is ascertainable. For example, Arabic Sal juq" 
misrepresents four of the six component phonemes: s is correct , 
a replaces Turkish ^ for which Arabic script provides no equi- 
valent, I is correct, / replace* the non-Arabic u substitutes a 
non-Turkish lon£ a for the original u, and q as distinguished from, k 
is non-existent in Turkish \ this quadruple rectification yields 
"Sekhiik*' as the name of the eponymous leader^ and "Selchuldd" 
— on the model of c Abbasid and Timurid — for the dynasty and 
the people, Arabic forms of Turkish names, as well as hybrids like 
"Ortoq" and *'Zangi" t are cross-referenced in the index, 

It might be th<#ight that as Turkish is now written in a well 
conceived modified Latin alphabet, there would be no reason to 
alter this, and this presumption is substantially valid. For the 
same reasons a$ apply to Arabic, th has been preferred above f s 
sh above f, and gfl above g, with kb in a few instances given as a 
preferred alternate of h t from which it is nor distinguished in 
modern Turkish. No long vowels have been indicated, as being 
functionless survivals. Two other changes have been made in the 
interest of the English-speaking reader, and should be remembered 
by those umng map sheets and standard reference works: r (pro- 
nounced dj) has been changed to so that one is not visually Led 
to imagine chat the Turkish name for the Tigris — Dijle/Dicle — 
rhymes with "tickle", and what the eminent lexicographer H. 
C, Kony terms "that abomination the undottcd i" has, after the 
model of *The En{ytlopasdi& &f I stent) been written L 

Spellings, modified as above indicated, have usually been 
founded on those of the Turkish edit Eon, /jfa™ JusikhpfdSsi, 
hampered by occasional inconsistencies within that work and 
especially by the fact that it has appeared in fascicule form only 
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as far aa- "K" to date^ which has necessitated pursuit of elusive 
individuals through relevant articles in the available volumes, 
usually but not invariably successful. All names of Turks appear 
thus emended, and Turkish equivalents of almost all places 
within or near modern Turkey appear in the text or the gazetteer. 

In addition to kbj Middle Turkish utilized a few other phonemes 
not common in modem Turkish \ ih (modern f) t Ah, ng t and d 
(modern e); the first three of these will be used as needed* while 
the last-mentioned may be assumed to underlie every medieval 
Turkish name now spelled with Plaintive eyebrows may be 
raised, at our exclusion cf q, hut this was in Middle Turkish only 
the alternate spelling used when the sound k was combined with 
back instead of front vowels, and its elimination by the Turks is 
commendable, 

Persian names have been transliterated like Arabic with certain 
modificatipne, chiefly use of the additional vowels e and a and 
replacing d and db with. $ and % y so that Arabic ^AdharbaijaV' 
becomes Persian "Azerbaijan"* more accurate as well as more 
recognisable. Omission of the definite article from personal names 
was considered bur eventually disapproved, 

Armenian presented great difficulties: the absence of an au- 
thoritative reference source for spelling names, the lack of agree- 
ment on transliteration, and the sound-shift by which classical 
and eastern Armenian d, g became western Armenian p, t f h 
and — incredible as it may teem to the unwary — via versa ; 
similar reciprocal interchanges involved tf and dx, and r& and j r 
The foUowing alphabet represent* western Armenian letters^ with 
eastern variants in parentheses: a T p (b), k (g) t t (d), e, z, £, l f t., 
fch T i, 1, kh, dz {ts), g (k) t h, ts gh, j (eh), ic, y, n, sh, o, cjji, 
b (p)t =h (j), Fj s, v, d ft), r t ts, u or v> p, k 4 6, f. When the original 
sources used consecutive consonants, this has been retained with- 
out introducing unwritten vowels (Stnpad and Shnchrig^ for 
example). Most spellings are based on. the Armenian texts in the 

In standardising names of groups, the correct root forms in the 
respective languages have been hopefully identified, with the 
ending "-id" for dynasties and their peoples but fL -ite" for scctSj 
and with plural either identical with singular (as Kirghiz) or pins 
"-s" (Khaiars) or "-ea" (Uzes). In cases where this sounded hope- 
lessly awkward, it waa abandoned (Nusairlg, not Nusairitcs; Qar- 
matians, not Qarmatites; Muwahhids, not Muwahhidids or M«- 
wahhiditcs and cerrainly not AlmchadA; Murabi^s, not Murabh;icU 
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or Murabitites, and definitely not Almoravida, which is, however, 
like Almohads, crras-referenced}. 

Technical terms and other common nouns appear for the first 
time in any chapter italicized, with diacritical marks and notation 
of language and meaning; thereafter, they are used us English 
words with plural in "-a" instead of trying to reproduce native 
plurals i thus "magistrates (Arabic singular, j^ff)" out thereafter 
"qadis + \ 

The use of place names is explained in the note preceding the 
gazetteer.} but may be summarized by saying that in general the 
most familiar correct form is used in the text and maps, normally 
an English version of the name by which the place was known to 
Europeans during the cmtades. Variant fonns. are given and 
identified in the gazetteer, and are cross-referenced in the index. 

Despite conscientious efforts tc perfect the nomenelaiure, errors 
will probably be detected by specialists; they art to be blamed 
on me and not on individual contributors or editorial colleagues, 
for I have been accorded a free hand. Justifiable suggestions for 
improvements will be welcomed, and used to bring succeeding 
volumes nearer that elusive goal, impeccability in nomenclature. 

Harry W. Hazard 

[Prituxttm, New fatty, J 955] 
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I 

WESTERN EUROPE 

ON THE EVE 
OF THE CRUSADES 



T e crusades had their origin in eleventh-century western Eu- 
rope and to understand them one must know something of the 
environment in which they emerged. No mere static description 
of the land and its people can serve this purpose The picture must 
be a moving one that shows the basic forces that were slowly 
molding medieval civilization, for the crusades were a natural 
product of these forces. The eleventh was the first of the three 
great creative centuries of the Middle Ages — an era of pioneers* 
soldiers, and statesmen. During its span the political and economic 
institutions that had been gradually taking shape since the sixth 
century were firmly cemented together to form the foundations 
of medieval civilisation. While many of those who were to make 
the twelfth century an age of saints, scholars, artists, and creative 
literary men, were born before the first crusaders set out for Pa- 
lestine, their day lay in the future. The great lay figures of the 
eleventh century, William the Conqueror 3 the emperors Henry III 
and Henry IV, Roger I of Sicily, and Alfonso VI of Castikj were 
soldier-statesmen, and their ecclesiastical counterparts* pope Gre- 
gory VII, the early abbots of Cluny, and archbishop Lanfranc, 
were priestly statesmen. They sought essentially power;, order, and 
effideaey. Even the chief monastic order of the period > that of 
Cluny, represented administrative rather more than spiritual re- 
form. The hardy peasants who cleared forests and drained marshes 
to bring new land under cultivation and the Genoese and Pisan 
seamen who swept the Moslems from the coasts of Europe must 
have been moved by the same vigorous spirit as their conquering 
lords. In short, both expansion and organization marked the 
eleventh century. The crusades were a part of the former and 
were made possible by the latter* 
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Medieval western Europe had two basic patterns of: settlement 
— the hamlet and the village. In general the hamlet was found in 
the least productive regions such as Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Br ir- 
tany, and the mountainous districts of France. While if is possible 
that the hamlet was essentially a Celtic institution, it seems ju&t 
as likely that ii was simply the natural form of settlement in the 
barren lands, into which the Celts had been driven by their Ger- 
manic fees. The re&t of western Europe was a land of villages. 
There would be a cluster of houses, or rather huts, each with a 
small fenced garden and perhaps a fruit tree, a church, and usually 
a manor house or castle. Around the village lay its arable land and 
meadow — beyond lay the pasture, waste, and woodland. The 
men who lived in these villages and hamlets used three funda- 
mentally different ways of cultivating their arable land. The 
crudest of these is commonly called the infield and outfield system. 
Although it wa& not completely confined to the regions of hamlets, 
it was most common there. Under this system the farmer had a 
small garden or infield near hia house that he kept in continuous 
cultivation by using the manure from his animals. Then he would 
go out and plow a piece of land Some distance away, grow crops 
on it until it lost its fertility, and then abandon it and plow 
another piece. This method of exploitation was Suited to a region 
with a large amount of available land, none of which wad very 
fertile. 

Another system was to divide the arable land of a village into rec- 
tangular plots assigned to the various houses. This was the stand- 
aid practice in southern France and in Italy. But over the major 
portion of western Europe the dominant method of cultivation 
was what we Call the two- or three-field system. The arable land 
of the village was divided Into two or three large fields. When 
there were two fields., one was cultivated and one allowed to lie 
fallow each year. When there were three fields, two were cultivated 
and one lay fallow. It seems likely that originally all villager used 
the two-field system and that the third field was adopted as an 
improvement in the more fertile regions. These large fields were 
divided into long, narrow scrips and each house in the village 
had an equal number of Strips in each field. The region of the 

two- and three-field systems comprised the richest and most 
populous part of western Europe extending from the border of 
Wales through England, northern France, and the major part of 
Germany, 

The agricultural methodt of the eleventh century were not very 
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efficient. Aa the plows were heavy and clumsy and the harness 
poorly designed, from four to eight oxen were required for a plow 
team. Moreover, the slowness of the oxen made the area that a 
team could care for rather email. The sole crop in the arable fields 
was grain. It was sown broadcast to the delight of the birda. The 
seed was simply a part of the previous year's crop. The land as a 
rule received no fertilizer beyond the manure deposited by the 
cattle that grazed upon it while it lay fallow. Hence the production 
per acre^ per bushel of seed, and per man was extremely low. This, 
meant that if the people of the village were to have enough to eat, 
all land that could be plowed had to he utilized. As good meadow- 
should be as fertile aa arable land* there was nearly always an 
acute shortage of meadow and therefore of hay. Most villages could 
only hope to gather enough hay to Veep their plow teams and a 
few breeding cattle alive through the winter. The pasture land 
was usually poor and often simply waste. In summer the cattle 
found a meager living in the pasture* and in the fall most of than 
were slaughtered. 

In some regions such as England and parts of Germany the 
grain grown on the arable supplied both food and drink. It is esti- 
mated that in England about half the grain was used for bread 
and the other half for ale. The wine-growing dittrkta were more 
fortunate, as land too steep to plow would grew vines. From the 
gardens behind their houses the villagers obtained a few common 
vegetables. The cattle were valued for their hides,, milk^ and meat. 
The milk was made into cheese. Every village had a few sheep to 
supply wool for clothing and chickens for meat and eggs. But the 
chief source of meat was the pig. Pigs could find their own food 
in the woods in both $u miner and winter. In Domesday Book the 
size of a village* s woodland is commonly measured by the number 
of piga it could f =*d r 

Each house pr tenement in the village had its strips in the fields 
and a share of the meadow. The other resources of the village ter- 
ritory were used in common. The villager pa&tured his cattle in 
the common pasture and waste, fed his pigs and gathered his fire- 
wood in the common woodlands, and fished in the village stream. 
All the agricultural activities of the village were conducted by the 
community as a whole. The villagers decided when to plow, when 
to plant, and when to harvest, and all worked together. Certain 
men were assigned special tasks such as herding. 

The villager lived in a rude hut with a thatched ro&f, A hole in the 
roof let out some part of the smoke from the fire. His clothes were 
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crudely fashioned £rom the hides of his cattle and the wool from 
hie sheep. He was never far removed from the threat of starvation. 
In general* throughout the village region thirty acres- 0 f arable land 
aeema to have been considered a normal tenement and experts 
have calculated that this would support a family in ordinary 
years. Bat many tenements were smaller than thirty acres and 
there were bound to be bad years* And the hi gh coat of transpor- 
tation by ox-cart over bad roads meant thar even a local crop 
failure would result in a famine. 

For the mass of the population of western Europe the village 
was the political, economic, social, and religious unit* The villager 
found his amusement in the village fetes. The village priest per- 
formed the sacraments and gave his floclc what little knowledge 
they had of the world of ideas. As he w&4 likely to be barely Jit- 
crate, this knowledge was bound to be alight. The villagers were 
both devout and superstitious. The countryside abounded in 
miracle-working spiings and trees and its people venerated a mul- 
titude of local saints never officially recognised by the church. 

The legal status of the villagers and the proportion of their pro- 
duce that they could keep for their cvirX use differed sharply from 
region to region and even from village to village. By the end of the 
third quarter of the eleventh Century the aeignorial system was 
firmly established in England, France^ and western Germany. In 
these broad regions almost every man who worked the land owed 
some form of rent or service to a Lord, In Saxony and parts of 
eastern Germany the villagers still depended directly on the king, 
but the seignorial system l^as spreading rapidly, aided by the 
political anarchy of the last quarter of the century. But even 
where the seignorial system reigned there were striking differences 
in conditions. In southern England, most of France, and Alsace 
and Lorraine, the vast majority of the villagers were unfree, bound 
to the soil and with no property rights against their lords. In 
eastern and northeastern England, the ancient Danelaw and East 
Anglia, a fair proportion probably over half, of the villagers were 
freemen who paid rents and certain carefully defined services to 
their lords. Some parts of France euch as the region about r3or- 
deaux contained many freemen. In eastern Germany the free vil- 
lagers were gradually being reduced to serfdom but the process 
was by no means complete. 

The ecrgnorial system was a set of institutions through which 
the feudal claw, soldiers and prelates, drew their support from 
those who tilled the land, In most of the vast region occupied by 
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villages using the two- and three-field systems it was based on 
what we call manorial organization. The lord of the village had his 
demesne, strips in the fields that his tenants cultivated for him. 
The villagers plowed the demesne., sowed it, harvested the crope* 
and stored them in the lord^s barns. The demesne might occupy 
as much as a third of the arable land, but was usually rather leSSr 
Then the villagers paid the lord a percentage of the crops grown 
on their own strips. The lord considered that he owned the com- 
mon resources of the village and charged his tenants for their use. 
Thuc the villager paid a rent in pigs for feeding his swine in the 
woodlands and in cheese for having his cattle in the common pas- 
ture. When the vUlager fished, the lord got a share of the catch. In 
short, the tenants owed a rent in kind for the use of every resource 
of the village. In addition^ they worked for the lord at cultivating 
his demesne, harvesting his hay, or any other task hr might set. 
Sometimes these labor services occupied as much ae three days a 
week. The lord and his household obtained their food from the 
rents and the produce of the demesne. The lord's clothes were 
made from the wool of has sheep spun and woven by the village 
women under his wifeV direction. His dwelling wae built by his 
tenants* labor services. 

The rents and services mentioned in the last paragraph were 
due to the lord as the owner of the Land. In addition, the lord 
usually had extensive arid profitable rights that were essentially 
political. As the feudal sy&tem developed, the functions and pow- 
ers of government had been parceled out among the members of 
the feudal hierarchy. Although in strict theory they exercised 
these rights as representatives of the king, the fact that the powers 
were hereditary made them regard them ae their own property. 
The extent of these scignorial powers differed according to the 
custom of the land and the status of the lord. In England the king 
kept a firm grip on the higher criminal jurisdiction and the lords 
of villages could have little more than what we would call police- 
court justice. In Normandy the duke was equally jealous of hi& 
rights. But in most of France and western Germany a man of 
importance in the feudal hierarchy wonld have complete juris- 
diction over the people of hi* villages, A lesser lord would have 
more limited rights. These rights of jurisdiction were important to 
a lord from several pointe of view. For one thing they contributed 
to his prestige — lords with powers of life and death considered 
their gallows one of their prized possessions. Then they gave a firm 
control over tenants and complete freedom to discipline them at 
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will. Finally they were extremely profitable. When a man was 
hanged, the lord could seise all his possessions, and the penalty for 
many offenses was a fine. The possession of seigrioriai authority 
gave a lord many opportunities for profit. He could hold a market 
in his village and collect a toll or sales tax cm all goode sold. He 
could establish fees for crossing a bridge or sailing down a stream. 
He could also establish monopolies. Thus many a lord compelled 
his tenants to have their grain ground at his mill and to hake 
their bread in his ovens, paying generous fees in grain and Soar, 
He forbade his tenants to keep doves while his waxed fat on their 
crops. 

The unfree villager was almost completely subject to his lord, 
especially when the latter had rights of jurisdiction, In theory 
criminal justice was a function of the state and the unfree as well 
as the free were subject to it, In England this theory was a reality. 
Except in minor offenses the lord had no criminal jurisdiction over 
his unfree tenants and if he committed a crime against one, he 
could he haled into a royal court. But in France and western 
Germany the governmental powers were so distributed that if the 
lord of a village could not hang his serfs, the lord next above him 
could, and would be delighted to do so at his rrquest. Nowhere did 
unfree tenants have any civil rights against their lord. He could 
demand any rents and services he desired and take any of their 
property that struck his fancy. The arbitrary authority of the lord 
was, however, restrained by several circumstances. The men of the 
Middle Ages were basically conservative — their tendency was to 
do what their ancestors had done and distrust innovations. Hence 
a lord hesitated to increase the customary dues of his villagers. 
Thai it was obviously to his intere&t to keep his labor supply alive 
and thiB in itself limited the rents and services he could demand, 
finally the church insisted that serfs had souls and urged the lords 
to treat them as fellow Christians. Rather grudgingly the lords 
admitted that serfs could marry, but they insisted on calling their 
families M$v*Lie or broods. 

Throughout history progress in agricultural methods has been 
slow and gradual. As our information concerning the eleventh 
century is extremely scanty, it is almost impossible to say to what 
extent and in what ways agricultural technique* were improved, 
There is some evidence that vitlages were changing from die two- 
to the three-field system and thus increasing their utilization of 
their arable land. It seems likely that improvement in the design 
of plows and the harnessing of oxen was allowing a reduction in 
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the size of the plow teams and by this means lessening the demands 
on the meadows. Perhaps the chief problem connected with 
eleventh-century agriculture is the extent to which the available 
arable land was increased by reclamation. We have clear evidence 
that in the early twelfth century there was extensive clearing of 
wood and brush Land and that some inroad* were made on the 
edgee of the great forests. There was also some draining of marshes, 
especially' when it could be done by a system of dikes. In the 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries colonists from all over 
Europe settled the lands to the east of the Elbe in Get many, There 
is evidence that this great reclamation movement started early in 
the eleventh century^ at least to the extent of returning to culti- 
vation the lands that had been deserted during the Viking invasions, 
hut it is impossible to estimate how much was accomplished. It 
seems clear that the initiative in this movement was taken by 
lords who wanted to utilize as much of their lands as possible. 
They made attractive offers to peasant* who would reclaim land 
and settle it — greater personal freedom and lower rents and 
services. The result was an increase in the lord's resources both 
material and human His total renta were larger and more people 
lived on his lands. In short, during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries the productive capacity of western Europe and its popu- 
lation were greatly increased by colonization and reclamation, hut 
it is impossible to say how far this process had gone when the 
crusades began. 

Although western Europe in the eleventh century was over- 
whelmingly rural and agricultural^ the revival of industry^ com- 
merce, and urban life w?g well under" way. This development was 
particularly marked in Italy. There urban life had never dig- 
appeared to the extent that it had in the north. Even though 
they might have little industry and trade, the Italian towns had 
remained populated. And a number of Italian towns had main- 
tained a flourishing trade with Constantinople. Under the pro- 
tection of the Byzantine fleet) ships plied steadily between the 
capital of the empire and Such Italian ports as Amain and Venice. 
By the second half of the eleventh century Venice had a powerful 
fleet of her own At about this same time Genoa and Pisa began 
to trade along the Mediterranean coast to Marseilles, Narbonne, 
and Barcelona. These two cities also took the offensive against the 
Moslem fleets that had been raiding their harbors and seizing 
their vessels. Naval expeditions were made against Corsica, Sar- 
dinia, and even Tunis, In the inland towns of Tuscany and Lom- 
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bardy* industry, particularly the manufacture of textiles^ began 
to flourish, The last years of the century saw the beginnings uf 
the communal movement that was to break the power of the 
bishops and transform the towns of north Italy into independent 
if rather turbulent republics. In shorty the towns were an im- 
portant element in the civilization of eleventh-century Italy r Two 
of them at least, Genoa and Pisa, were to play a vital part an the 
First Crusade. 

Outside the Mediterranean region the revival of urban life had 
made far less progress. Unfortunately^ lack of evidence makes it 
extremely difficult to be very specific. It seems clear that great 
lay and ecclesiastical lords were encouraging their tenants who 
lived in their chief seats to acquire specialised skilly Thus there 
were craftsmen living around castles, cathedrals, and monasteries 
who made articles for the use of their lprda. In Flanders the 
spinners and weavers were already manufacturing more woolen 
cloth than they could use and were selling it to others. There were 
also merchants engaged in inter-regional commerce, Men of Rtmen 
carried wine to England to satisfy the thirst of the Norman 
favorites of king Edward the Confessrjr. When William of Nor- 
mandy conquered England, Norman merchants swarmed over to 
settle in the English boroughs. By the end of the centnry, cer- 
tainly* London was a great town with several rich and powerful 
merchant families But all these phenomena were merely the 
beginnings of the movement of urban revival that was to mark 
the twelfth century. Although western Europe had industry, com- 
meice, and urban life, these were still insignificant elements in 
ite civilization, 

One of the most important features of the eleventh century was 
the crystallization and extension of the feudal system H Feudal 
institutions had been developing since the eighth century. Charles 
Mattel had given benefices to men who swore loyalty to him and 
were ready to serve him as soldiers. By the time of Charles the 
Bald benefices wcrcbcciDminghcrcditary in practice if not in theory 
and the same tendency was affecting the countships and other 
myal rjfftcee. In eleventh-century France the benefice had become 
the nereditary fief, Althoagh the office of count was not absolutely 
hereditary,, a' competent heir was practically certain of the in- 
heritance. When an office changed hands* this was less likely to 
be the result of royal action than of the successful aggression of 
a powerful rival. Moreover^ during the ninth and tenth, centuries 
when civil war combined with Viking raids to keep France in a 
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Mate of anarchy* the landholders had but two practical alter- 
natives. One could obtain military support and protection by 
Becoming the vassal of a powerful neighbor or one could sink into 
the category of an unfrcc villager* Almost every landholder whoae 
resources permitted him to equip himself as a soldier chose the 
former course. Only the most powerful and moat stubborn could 
stay outside the feudal system. Although eleventh-century France 
contained attoAs, that is, land* held from no lord, they were qoitc 
rare and most of them disappeared in the twelfth century. In 
short, eleventh-century France, especially in the north, was almost 
completely feudalized and the principle so dear to feudal lawyers 
of "no land without a lord" was nearly true of it. 

As the feudal system spread over France its members became 
arranged in a hierarchy. At the head stood the Capetian king, 
who was suzerain of the great lorda of the land. Below him came 
a group of feudal potentates who may beet be described as feudal 
princes- — the men whom a later age called the '*peers of Trance". 
According to the theory developed in the twelfth century, there 
were six lay peers — the count of Flanders, the duke of Normandy, 
the count of Champagne, the duke of Aquitaine, the count of 
Toulouse, and the duke of Burgundy. The powerful counts of 
An]ou were not tailed peers because they were considered vassals 
of the Capetian king in his capacity of duke of France, the title 
held by the family before its elevation To the throne, but they 
were far more important than the vassals of the royal demesne in 
the ?le de TrAtux such as the lords of Coney and Montmorency. 
Each of these great lords who held directly of the king had his 
own vassal* many of whom were counts or had usurped that tiiie h 
It was by no means uncommon for a vigorous lord to wake up 
H?me bright morning and decide he was a count, arcd udualJy no 
one bothered to dispute the claim. These secondary va&sals in turn 
had their own vassals and rear-vassals, and the hierarchy con- 
tinned down to the simple knight who had just enough land and 
peasant labor to support him. This minimum unit of the feudal 
system, the resources that would enable a man to be a knight, 
was called the knight's fief or fee. To make this hierarchy clear 
let us cite a concrete example. In the lands along the Bay of 
BUcay known as Bas-PoJtou the simple knights held their fiefs 
of two barons, the lords of La Garnachc and Montaigu. They 
in turn were vassals of the viscount of Thouars, who held his 
fief from the count of Foitou, who wag in turn a vassal of the 
duke of Aquitaine, a peer of France. Actually the same man 
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was count of Poitou and duke of Anuitaine, but the office* were 
distinct. 

Each member of the feudal hierarchy had obligations to his 
lord and hie vassal*. These obligations were defined by feudal 
custom. Whenever a dispute arose between lord and vassal, it was 
settled in the lord's atria or court. There the lord acted as presiding 
officer and the vassal* rendered the decision. In every fief the 
feudal custom for that fief wae created by these decisions in the 
lord's court. Thus feudal custom varied from fief to lief. Moreover, 
in the eleventh century the formation of this custom was far from 
complete, for questions wtre decided only when they arose and 
many came up but rarely. Take for instance the customs governing 
inheritance. It was generally accepted that if a man had sons, one 
of them was his heir, but in the eleventh century the idea of 
primogeniture was by no means absolutely accepted. If the eldest 
son looked unpromising as a warrior, the vassals felt free to choose 
one of his younger brothers. If the two eldest sons were twins* the 
fief might be evenly divided between them. When a man died 
leaving a son under age, who cared for the fief and performed the 
service due from it f Sometimes it was the nearest male relative 
on the mothers side', sometimes on, the father^ side. In other 
fiefs the custody of minors belonged to the lord. But despite the 
variations from fief to fief it is possible to mate certain general 
Statements about feudal obligations that are reasonably valid. 

The fundamental purpose of the feudal system was cooperation 
in war. Every lord was bound to protect his vassal from enemies 
Outside the fief and every vassal owed military service to his lord. 
In some cases the vassal owed only his own pergonal service; in 
others he was bound to lead a certain number of knights to hie 
lord N s army. By the thirteenth century the military service owed 
by vassals was carefully defined and limited, but this process was 
not complete in the eleventh century. In most fiefs a distinction 
was made between offensive and defensive campaigns and the 
length of time a vassal had to serve in the former was limited — ■ 
forty days was usual in the thirteenth century. When the fief was 
in danger, obviously the vassals were hound to stay in service as 
long as they were needed. Then the feudal system was political as 
well as military. When there was a question of feudal custom to 
be decided, the vassals were bound to obey the lord's summons to 
his court. Moreover, as the vassals had a strong interest in the 
welfare of their lord and his fief s they expected him to consult 
them before making an important decision. When their lord was 
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about to marry, he was expected to summon his vassals to aid 
hira in deciding what lady had the most useful marriage portion 
and the moat patent relatives. If a lord wanted his vassals to serve 
him with enthusiasm in a war against a neighbor, he sought their 
counsel before embarking on it. In short, the important business 
of the lord's- fief was conducted iu his courtr Finally a man's 
prestige in the feudal world depended very largely on the number 
and importance of hia vassals. When he wanted to display his 
power and dignity^ he summoned his vassals to "do him honor**. 
Thus attendance at the lord's court was second in importance only 
to military service ss a feudal obligation. 

In addition to service in his lord's court and army the vassal 
had certain obligations that were essentially economic One of 
these was known as relief. By the twelfth century, relief was a 
money payment due to the lord when an heir succeeded to a EeL 
but there is evidence to indicate that in some fiefs at least in the 
eleventh century it was aW demanded when a new lord came into 
his inheritance. Moreover, in the eleventh century it was- often, 
perhaps usually, paid in horses and armor rather than in money. 
When a lord had a need for additional resources for some purpose 
that he considered important for his fief as a whole* he asked his 
vassals for an aid. By the twelfth century feudal custom defined 
very strictly the occasions on which a lord could demand an 
aid — for other purposes he could simply request one. The ac- 
cepted occasions were the knighting of the lord** eldest son, the 
wedding of Ins eldest daughter for the firet time, and the paying 
of ransom for the lord if he were captured. In all probability this 
clear definition had not been achieved by the eleventh century. 
When a lord wanted an aid, he asked his vassals for it and unless 
the request seemed tao unreasonable, he received it. This form 
of income probably played a large part in financing the crusades. 
Vassals could hardly refuse to assist their lord in so worthy an 
enterprise. Finally^ in some fiefs in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, the vassal* were obliged to entertain the lord and his 
household when he visited them, and there is reason for believing 
that this obligation had been more general and more important 

in the clcvcntH century. 

Beyond the actual services owed by the vassal the lord had 
certain rights over the vastal and his fief. As the marriage of a 
vassal's daughter gave a male from outside the family an interest 
in her father's fief, the bridegroom had to be approved by the 
lord. If a vassal died leaving an unmarried daughter as an heir. 
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it was the lord's right and duty to choose a husband for her. This- 
was a valuable prerogative as it allowed the lord to reward a 
faithful knight at no cost to himself. When a vassal died leaving 
chUdren under age, the lord could insist that someone be found to 
perform the service due from the ftcf unless custom gave him the 
custody of the heirs and their lands. If a vassal died without heirs 
that were recognized by the custom of the fief — second cousins 
were rarely accepted and more distant relatives practically never 
— the fief escheated, that is, returned to the lord. In case a vassal 
violated the feudal bond by some offense against his lord and was 
condemned by hn> fellow vassals in the lord*s court, he could 
forfeit his fief. Forfeiture was rather rare. The assembled vassals 
hesitated to declare a fief forfeited because each of them felt that 
he might be in the same position some day. 

When a man became a vassal, he did homage and swore fidelity 
to his lord. There has been a great deal of essentially fruitless dis- 
cussion about the distinction between homage and fidelity. The 
fact that prelates often were willing- to swear fidelity bat refused 
to do homage would seem to indicate that fidelity was personal 
loyalty while homage represented a promise to perform the ser- 
vices due from a fief; But household knights who held no fief often 
swore fidelity and did homage. Actually it seem* doubtful that 
there was any dear, generally accepted distinction. Ordinarily the 
two were part of a single ceremony r The vassal knelt before his 
lord, put his hands between his lord's hands, and swore to be 
faithful to him "against all men living or dead". Often the lord 
then gave the vassal a clod of earth to symbolize the granting of 
the fief. The personal relationship between lord and vassal was 
an important element in feudalism — each was expected to be 
loyal to the other. It was a horrible crime for a vassal to slay or 
wound his lord or seduce his wife or daughter but a lord was also 
bound not to injure his vassal in person or honor. The vassal was 
expected to aid his lord in every way possible. 

As a form of government feudalism had both advantages and 
disadvantages. It supplied a military force of heavy cavalry at 
every Etage in the hierarchy. Thus each barony, each county, and 
each kingdom had its army. It also furnished vigorous and inter- 
ested local government. The extensive reclamation of land and 
the founding of towns were largely the result of the desire of 
feudal lords to increase their resources. It is highly doubtful that 
mere agents working for the benefit of a central government could 
have accomplished so much. But as a means of keeping peace and 
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order the feudal system was no great success, for it was baaed on 
the assumption that there would be continual warfare. In theory, 
quarrels between lords and vassals and between vassal* of the 
same lord were settled in the feudal courts. Actually when two 
vassals of a lord quarreled, they went to war and the lord did cot 
intervene unless he thought one might be bo seriously weakened 
that he could not perform his service. And no sp irited vassal ac- 
cepted an unfavorable decision by his lonfs court until he was 
coerced with armed force. Between vassals of different lords there 
was no hindrance to war. In shorty in eleventh-century France* 
feudal warfare waa endemic and it was a fortunate region that 
saw peace throughout an entire snmrner. The church tried to 
limit this warfare by declaring the Peace and Truce of God. The 
Feace of God forbade attacks on ncntombatants* merchants, 
women, and peasants while the Truce prohibited fighting on 
weekends and on religion* days. Unfortunately, neither Peace nor 
Truce was taken very seriously by the feudal lords. 

Fighting was the chief function of the feudal male. From early 
youth he was conditioned to bear the weight of knightly armor 
and drilled rigorously in the use of arms. He had to learn the 
extremely difficult feat of hitting a target with, hia spear while 
riding at full gallop with hU shield on his left arm. When he was 
considered adequately mature and trained he was. made a knight. 
Thk was a simple ceremony in the eleventh century. An ex- 
perienced knight gave him his arms and then struck him a terrific 
blow with his land or the flat of his sword, Throughout his life 
the knight spent most of hie time in practising with his arms or 
actually fighting. Zhill periods of peace were largely devoted to 
hunting on horseback such savage animals aa the wild boar. The 
knight ate enormous meals of pastry and game washed down 
with vast quantities of wine or ale. He kept hi* wife continuously 
pregnant and saw that his house was well supplied with concubines 
to while away his leisure hour*. In short, the ordinary knight was 
savage, brutal, and lustful. At the same time he was, in his own 
way, devout. He accepted without question the teachings of the 
church and was deeply interested in the welfare of hk soul. He had 
a private chaplain, commonly chosen for the speed with which he 
could $ay mass, who performed the sacraments in his chapel and 
heard hk confessions. Most knights scrupulously observed the 
rites of religion. They were, however, little troubled by Christian 
ethics. The giving of generous gifts to a family monastic establish- 
ment or even the founding of a new one was the usual way of 
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atoning for one's sins. The crusades with their plenary indulgences 
were particularly useful for this purpose. 

The women of the feudal cka& held a rather ambiguous position r 
A woman wa* never her own mistress. Before marriage ghe wag in 
the care of her father; then she passed into the custody of her 
husband ; if he died, she was the ward ol her lord or her eldest son, 
A woman wrJd not do homage or hold a fief in her own hands, 
though she could carry one to her husband. Her testimony was 
unacceptable in court except in respect to a rape committed on 
her or the murder of her husband in her present She had no 
rights against her husband. He could dispose of her property and 
beat her whenever she annoyed him. The chansons dt gfste show 
clearly that feudal husbands beat their wives savagely with no 
qualms of conscience. Moreover, the marriage bond was far from 
firm. Although the church consistently preached the permanence 
of marriage, by the eleventh century it had stili failed to convince 
the feudal class that unwanted wives could not be calmly laid 
aside. Yet there is a brighter tide to the picture. Although a wife 
had no rights against her husband^ she enjoyed his status- as 
against all others. When her lord was away, the lady was the 
mistress of the fief. She also ruled her side of the household — the 
women and girts who spun and wove H Here it seems she was little 
gentler than her husband. Church councils continually decreed 
that it was mortal sin for a lady to heat her maids to death. More- 
over there is evidence that the feudal lady used the bottle as 
gaily as her spouse. The chansons abound in tales of drunken 
ladies and their misadventures. 

A simple knight and his lady usually lived in a crude wooden 
house surrounded by a moat and palisade. A baron would possess at 
least one castle. In the eleventh century most castles were of what 
is termed the motte-and-bailey type. The lord's peasants would 
dig a circular ditch some nine or ten feet deep and perhaps thirty 
feet wide, piling the excavated earth into a mound encircled by 
the ditch. On the inner edge of the ditch or moat and around the 
top of the mound they would erect palisades. Then on the summit 
of the mound inside the palisade would be bnilt a wooden tower 
of two or three stories. The lowest floor would be used for storing 
supplies and prisoners. On the second floor would be the hall where 
the lord transacted business, entertained guests, and feasted with 
his rctaiuerSr In it the retainers and servants elepr at night. On 
the third floor the lord and lady would have their chamber where 
they reposed in a great bed, while their personal servants slept 
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on the floor. A few great lords had gome stout work in their 
castles — perhaps a atone gate with towers. Others built great 
stone innfff or towers like the White Tower in the Tower of London 
built by William the Conqueror. These had massive walls ten to 
twenty feet thick. The door was on the second floor and was 
reached by a wooden stairway easily cut away in time of danger. 
If an enemy appeared, die door would be closed and the inhabit- 
ants of the tower would sit quietly inside. The enemy could not 
get at them, but neither could they get at him unless he came so 
close to the walls that stones or boiling oil could be dropped on him 
from the roof. 

The castle was an extremely vital factor in ieudal politics. If 
adequately supplied and garrisoned a. castle could hold out almost 
indefinitely against the siege methods of the day r Rarely could 
a feudal army br held together long enough to take a resolutely 
defended castle. Hence its tord was practically independent r If a 
baron wa* SO unfortunate ag to be Condemned by his lord's court, 
he could simply retire to his castle until his discouraged suzerain 
was ready to make peace. Not until the advent of mercenary 
troopa who would stay in service as long as they were paid and the 
invention of unproved siege engines was it possible for a lord to 
exert any effective authority over a vassal who possessed a strong 
castle. And the castle was an integral part of feudalism. When 
feudal institutions spread to a new land, castles soon appeared. 
Within a century of the Norman conquest there were some twelve 
hundred castles in England, 

At the beginning of the eleventh century France was the only 
feudal state in Europe, The Capetian king was essentially a feudal 
Suzerain supporting his court on the produce of hi$ demesne 
manors and raising his army from hip vassals in the dudiy of 

Prance and the tiny contingent* that the great lord* were willing 
to send Mm, The peers of France readily acknowledged that they 

were the king's vassals, but rarely bothered to render him any 
services, Aftua-Uy France was not a single state hut an alliance tA 
feudal principalities bound together by the feeble suzerainty of 
the king. In real power the king was weaker than most of his great 
vassals. His demesne was small and he coold not control the 
barons of the lie de France, The monarchy sorvived largely be- 
cause of the support of the church, which was inclined to prefer 
one master to many, and the resources that could be drawn from 
church fiefs. While some of the great lords such as the count of 
Flanders and the dukes of Normandy and Aquitaine had obtained 
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control ol the bishops within their lands, the prelates of Burgundy 
and Champagne depended on the king. The bishops had large, 
rich fiefs with many knightly vassals. Hence the man who ap- 
pointed the bishops had the use of extensive resources. Never- 
theless^ theCapetian monarchy of the early eleventh century could 
do little more than enrvive. In The lie de France it had little 
anthority and outside none whatever 

Along the border* of France feudal institutions had spread into 
other regions. The county of Barcelona, Mice Charlemagne's 
Spanish March, wa& a thoroughly feudal state and there were 
strong feudal elements in the kingdoms of Aragon and Navarre. 
In Germany, Lorraine and Franconia were essentially feudal. The 
kingdom of Germany and the Holy Roman Empire ruled by the 
emperors of the Saxon dynasty did not constitute a feudal state. 
The base af the royal power lay in the duchy of Sasony, which 
was almost untouched by feudalism. It ™ a land of free farmers, 
noble and non-noblej who were always ready to follow their duke 
to war. Outside Saxony the imperial authority depended almost 
entirely on the prelates, The bishops and abbott of Germany, 
Lombardy, and Tuscany were imperial appointees with wide, de- 
legated authority. Their great fiefs and their resources were at 
the emperor's disposal. Although the counts of Germany were non- 
hereditary royal agents, they were essentially judicial officers, and 
the military control rested in the hands of the dukes. The emper- 
ors, dukes, counts, and other landholders occasionally granted 
fiefs, bat the offices of duke and count were not fiefs. The power 
of a duke depended on the extent of his estates and his ability to 
inspire the loyalty of the people of his duchy Thus the dukes of 
Franconia, flwabia, and Bavaria were usually powerful figures 
while the duke of Lorraine was likely to be a mere figurehead. 
Tn this same period England was still a Teutonic monarchy. 
Small men commended themselves to great mem. swore oaths of 
fidelity to them, and occasionally held land in return for military 
service, but there were neither vassals nor fiefs in the continental 
sense. 

During the course of the eleventh century feudalism expanded 
rapidly. The conquest of England by duke William of Normandy 
created a new feudal state. King William retained the powers that 
had been enjoyed by his Anglo-Sawn predecessors. In every shire 
there was a sheriff appointed by the king and removable at his 
pleasure who presided over the popular courts, supervised the 
king** demesne manors, and collected his dues, William also col- 
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lected the land tax called Danegeld and was the only monarch of 
Tv«ttrJi Europe to have a source of revenue of this type. Moreover, 
lvhen king William established a complete and formal feudal hier- 
archy in England, he made certain innovations in feudal custom. 
To France a vassals primary obligation was to hi? lord, and if the 
lord waged war against the king, it was the vassal 1 * duty to fol- 
low him. William insisted that every freeman owed basic allegiance 
to the crown. In the famous Salisbury Oath the freemen of Eng- 
land swore fidelity to him as against all others. If an English baron 
rose in revolt, hie vassals were expected to desert him. Then W il- 
liam. absolutely forbade private warfare. The vassals of an English 
baron owed him military service only when th* baron himself was 
engaged in the king + E service. Finally the Conqueror was extreme- 
ly niggardly in granting rights of jurisdiction. All lords of any im- 
portance were given "sac and sac" or police court authority over 
their own tenants. A few great lords had the right to have their 
agents preside over local popular courts. But the higher ranges of 
justice were kept firmly in the hands of the crown. In short, 
William created a feudal state, but it was one in which the mon- 
arch had extensive non-feudal powers and resources and in which 
feudal custom was modified to favor royal authority. 

At about the same time that William of Normandy established 
a feudal state in England a group of Norman adventurers were 
doing the same thing in southern Italy and Sicily. In the third 
decade of the eleventh century William, Drogo, and Humphrey, 
sons of a petty Norman- lord named Tancred of Hauteville, en- 
tered the Continuous quarrels between rival factions in southern 
Italy* First they served as mercenary captains, but soon they 
established themselves in land* and fortresses. They then sent for 
their younger brother*, Robert Guiscard and Roger. When 
Humphrey, the last of the elder brothers, died in T057 the Haute* 
villes were masters of Apulia* Robert Guiscard took the title duke 
of Apulia and set his brother Roger to work conquering Calabria. 
In 1061 both brothers joined forces to attack Sicily, which was 
held by the Moslems, 1 After some thirty years of continuous war 
the conquest was completed and Roger became count of Sicily as 
his brother's vassal Robert, duke of Apulia and overlord of Sicily, 
did homage to the pope for his lands and was a firm ally of the 
papacy against the German emperors. Rut the possession of south- 
em Italy failed to satisfy his ambition. He and his turbulent son 
Kohemond viewed with greedy eyes the Byzantine lands across the 
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Adriatic and contemplated the conquest of Greece if not that of 
the whole Byzantine empire. Robert and Bohcmond invaded Greece 
and mi ght well have conquered it if their conmmnications had not 
been cut by the Venetian fleet, which aided the emperor in return 
for extensive commercial rights in the empire, Roberi Guiscard 
and Roger of Sicily built a strong feudal state on much the same 
lined followed by William of Normandy. There was a feudal hier- 
archy strictly controlled by a strong and effective central govern- 
ment. 

In Germany the two great emperors of the Salian house., 
Henry III and Henry IV t attempted to build a strong, centralized 
monarchy on the foundations laid by the Saxon emperors. Already 
master of Franconia and with extensive estates in Swabia> 
Henry III planned to add Thuringia and south Saxony to the 
family domain* and thus gain a firm basis of power in the heart 
of Germany. He built a strong castle at Goslar, the chief town of 
south Saxony and the site of valuable silver mines, and strewed 
the neighborhood with fortresses garrisoned by troops from hia 
Swabian lands. His son Henry IV continued his policy* But the 
nobles and freemen of Saxony fiercely resented the king's intra sion 
Into the duchy and, led by the Billoug family, which claimed the 
ducal dignity, they rose in revolt against Henry IV, At the same 
time the great pope Gregory VII chose to attack the very corner- 
stone of the imperial government — the emperor's control over 
the prelates. The German lords, who had no desire to see a strong 
monarchy, combined with the pope and the Saxon rebels against 
Henry. The emperor held his. own and died victor over his foes in 
the year 1 106. But the long struggle had ruined the hopes of the 
Salian kings for establishing a strong monarchy. The first half of 
the twelfth century was to be a period of anarchy in Germany in 
which feudal institutions were to spread rapidly until the Hohen- 
staufen emperors created a feudal state. On the eve of the crusades 
the so-called Roman empire of the Saxon and Salian emperors 
was crumbling. 

What had earlier been border lands of western Europe also 
evinced marked activity in the eleventh century, Tn Spain, for 
example, the Christian kingdoms of the north were taking the of- 
fensive against the Moslem masters of the rest of the peninsula. 
Hiia will be treated at length in a later chapter.* It will suffice 
here to observe that, as all the energies and resources of the 
Spanish states were needed for their internecine wars and the 
1 See Iwfow. rfiaptcr Jl, fatten A, 
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struggle against the Moslems, they took part neither in the affaire 
of Europe as a whole nor in the early crusades to the Holy Land, 
The eleventh century was a high point in the history of the 
Scandinavia*! states, but, except for the conquest of England by 
kir.g Swcin of Denmark and Canute his son, they had little to do 
with the rrgt of western Europe. During the century Norway, 
Sweden^ and Denmark were cvangeliied and their kings built 
reasonably firm national governments. Under the vague over- 
lordship of these kings the Viking chieftain^ ruled their vast island 
domain — the Orkney s, the Shetland's^ the Faroes, Iceland, Green- 
land, and the Isle of Man. It was also the age of the Viking settle- 
ments on the North American coast, white princes of Kiev, de- 
scendants of Swedish adventure^ ruled a large- state on the 
Russian plains. A great proportion of the vigor oK the eleventh 
century was centered in the Scandinavian blood. The Normans^ 
who were only a century removed from their Viking ance&tors, 
ruled the strongest feudal principality in France, the kingdom of 
England, and southern Italy and Sicily It is interesting in this 
connection to notice that of the eight chief lay leaders of the First 
Crusade lour were Normans and a fifth had a Norman wife who 
supplied most of hie ardor. Robert, duke of Normandy, and 
Bohemond, son of Robert Guiscard> are easily recoguiiable as 
Normans, but in addition Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of I^wer Lor- 
raine, and his brother Baldwin were sons of the Norman count 
of Boulogne. 

To the east of the German empire lay the vast Slavic 3ands cleft 
in twain by a wedge of Magyars who occupied the Hungarian 
plain and Pechenegs in the steppes north of the Black Sea. To the 
north of this wedge were three important Slavic states — Bohemia, 
Poland, and Russia. The Prcmyslid dukce of Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia had a status that i& hard to define. They were masters of 
their own lands and dealt as they pleased with their eastern neigh- 
bors, but they acknowledged themselves vassals of the kings of 
Germany and supported their policy in the west, Duke Vratislav II 
( icHSi-lOOl) was a loyal follower of the emperor Henry IV. Poland 
was an independent state ruled by its own kings. To the east of 
Poland lay the Russian principalities. Yaroslav the Wise, the last 
powerful prince at Kie^, died in 10-54. Under his descendants .the 
state was divided into a number of principalities under the vagoc 
suzerainty of the prince of Kiev. 

In religion and culture Bohemia and Poland were part of the 
Latin west. Their bishopt acknowledged the pope at Rome and 
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their political organisations were essentially borrowed from the 
German state, Russia on the other hand was thoroughly Byzantine, 
The princely descendants of the Viking Rurik had been converted 
to Christianity by Byzantine missionaries and their commercial 
and diplomatic relations were largely with Constantinople, Kiev 
was a Byzantine city. Its churches, were Byzantine in style and its 
scholars pursued Byzantine learning By the latter part of the 
eleventh century the conquest of the steppes north of the BlacJt Sea 
by the Pechenegsmade actual communication with Constantinople 
difficult j but this did not affect the baeic tone of Russian calturc. 

The Asiatic wedge that divided the Slavic peoples consisted of 
two distinct elements. Tie Fecheneg masters of the Black Sea 
steppes held the northern bank of the Danube as far as the Car- 
pathian mountains, "The Hungarian plain was occupied by the 
Magyars, After their crushing defeat by the emperor Otto I the 
Magyars had gradually settled down in Hungary. Toward the end 
of the tenth century prince Gejta united the Magyar dans and 
brought in missionaries — chiefly from Bohemia. His. son Stephen 
organized Hungary as a Latin Christian state. The land was di- 
vided into counties and dioceses, and in the year iooo Stephen 
was crowned Jting with the approval of the pope. On the eve of the 
crusades Hungary enjoyed a period of prosperity and comparative 
peace under the strong hand of king Ladislas 1 (1077-1095). His 
successor, ColomaiL, was to face the problem of handling the cru- 
sading armies marching down the Danube. 

Thig period saw the southern Slavs largely dependent on other 
peoples. In roifi the Byzantine emperor Basil II, called "the 
Bnlgar-slayer"j finally crushed the Bulgarian state and incorpor- 
ated it into his empire. Despite fierce revolts in 1 040 and 1075 the 
Bulgars remained Byzantine subjects for over a century. The Serbs 
were divided into many tribes nnder local princes. Sometimes 
one of these princes would he recognized as a paramount chief, but 
soch authority was usually ahort-lived. All the Serbian princes 
acknowledged the overlordship of the Byzantine emperor, but only 
under extremely strong rulers did this relationship have any mean- 
ing. As a rule the Serbs were independent and divided. To the 
north of Serbia lay Croatia, In the last years of the eleventh 
century Croatia was a separate state ruled by the Hungarian 
kings. In culture and religion the Bulgars and Serbs were By- 
zantine while the Croats were Latin. 

While the peasants were improving their agricultural methods 
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and reclaiming forest, marsh, and waste, and the knights were 
developing andextending feudal institutions, the churchmen were 
making similar progress h The local administration of the church 
was clarified and strengthened and an effective central government 
was created. At the same time missionaries converted the Scan- 
dinavian lands- and labored among the Slavs. Christian Europe was 
both strengthened and extended. One of the most interesting de- 
velopments in local church organisation was the development of 
cathedral chapters. The bishops had always had officers and clergy 
who aided them in serving their cathedrals > In the eleventh cen- 
tury the more important members, of the cathedral clergy began to 
form corporations. Of great assistance to this movement was the 
inclination of lay lords to endow seat* or canonries in the cathedral 
that could be used as refuges for unwarlike sons, The chapter was 
composed of the episcopal officials such as the chancellory treasurer, 
sacristan, and archdeacon and a number of priests or canons. The 
chapter bad an elected head called a dean. The chapter soon 
became the body that formally elected the nominee of the lord 
when an episcopal vacancy was to be filled. In the eleventh cen- 
tury also the itinerant agents of the bishop called archpriests settled 
down as parish priests with supervisory powers over their fellows. 

Daring the ninth and tenth centuries the church had become 
deeply involved in secular affair? r The extensive lands of the 
bishops and abbots were held of lay lorda by feudal services, and 
the prelates had to perform the functions of vassals cither per- 
sonally or by deputy. Some doughty bi&hops led their troops in 
battle wielding a maccj which they insisted did not violate canon 
law as it drew no blood,, but most had secular agents called ad- 
vocates to head their levies. But the prelates were appointed by 
the secular lords and invested by thcrji with the insignia of their 
holy office. They served the lords as counselors and administrators* 
As we have seen, the Capetian monarchy owed what little power 
ft had to the prelates it controlled and the German empire was 
based on an episcopacy devoted to the emperor. Thig situation 
was harmful to the spiritual functions of the churcfn A bi&hop 
should be primarily devoted to hie episcopal duties rather than to 
the service of a lay prince, and an abbot who was essentially a 
baron was unlikely to be an effective father to his monks. 

As early as the tenth century this situation had alarmed many 
devout men. In the hope of improving the monastic system duke 
William of Aquitaine had in 911 founded the abbey of Cluny. 
Chiny was forbidden to hold lands by feudal service A donor to 
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this foundation had to make hie gift in free alms — that is T the 
only service owed was pray er? for hi* soul. Clnny adopted a. modi- 
fied form of the Benedictine role. St, Benedict tad directed hia 
monks to spend long hours at manual labor, but once- a monastery 
grew rich in land and peasant laborj it was impossible to get the 
monks to work in the fields. The Chiniac rule greatly extended the 
hours to be devoted to performing the services of the church in the 
hope of keeping the monks occupied in that way r By the eleventh 
century Quny had many daughter houses. Some were new foun- 
dations while others were old monasteries that were more or less 
willingly reformed by CJuniac monks. The order also developed 
a highly centralized administration. There was only one abbot — 
the abbot of Guny r Each daughter house was headed by a prior 
who was subject to the abbot of Quny, who was supposed to visit 
regularly and inspect every house of the order. In the eleventh 
century Quny had enormous influence. With the support of the 
emperor Henry III Quniac monies reformed many German mon- 
asteries and men inspired by Cluny revived English monaati- 
tism. All enthu&iastic and devout churchmen tended to gravitate 

Ctward Guny r 
These enthusiasts were not willing to limit their reforms to the 
onasterie&. They were anxious to remedy the abuses that were 
common among the secular clergy. The moat serious of these was 
lay appointment of ecclesiastics,. The great Lords appointed bishops 
and abbots, and the lords of villages appointed the parish, priests. 
Closely related to this was the sin of simony, the payment of 
money to obtain church offices. The lay lords were extremely in- 
clined to bestow offices on the highest bidder. Another abose that 
seriously troubled conscientious churchmen was the marriage of 
priests. To some extent thiB was a moral question — canon law 
retired priests to be celibate. But it also vitally concerned the 
material interests of the church. A married priest wag inclined to 
think of his family before his priestly duty and was most likely to 
use church property to endow his children even if he did not suc- 
ceed in making his office hereditary. There were* of course* other 
abuses that interested the reformers, but these were the ones on 
which they concentrated their attention. 

The reformers realised that there was but one way to achieve 
their cuds. Even if the bishops of Europe could be made enthusi- 
astic supporters of reform* they were as individuals helpless before 
the power of the lay princes. Only a strongly organized church 
with an effective central government could hope to make much 
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progress. Hence their eyes turned toward the papacy. The pope 
was decreed by the clergy and people of Rome + ivhich meant in 
practice by the dominant faction of the Roman nobility. But when 
a strong monarch occupied the imperial throne, hU influence could 
be decisive. Neither of these methoda of choice pleased the re- 
formers, H the papacy was to lead in the reform of the church, it 
had to be removed from lay control. The emperor Henry III was 
a pious as well as an efficient ruler, and he gladly supported the 
reformers by appointing popes favorable to theit aims r The first 
important step was the creation of the college of cardinals. The 
six bishops who were suffragans of the pope as bishop of Rome, 
the pastors of the more important Roman churches, and some 
of the deacons of the Roman church were formed into a corpo- 
ration. When a pope died, these men were to meet and elect his 
successor. If outside pressure was put upon them, the election was 
to be void. 

The next problem waa to increase the pope T s authority over the 
church as a whole. Several devices were used for this purpose. It 
had long been customary for the pope to summon peculiarly 
worthy archbishops to Rome to receive the^aKiiifn from his hands. 
If the prelate to he honored was unwilling to go to Rome, the 
pope sent him the -pallium. The reformer? advanced the theory 
that as soon as an archbishop wa3 elected, he must go to Rome to 
seek the -pallium and could not perform the funttJOW of his office 
until he did so. This gave the pope an effective veto on archi- 
episeopal elections and a chance to instruct the new prelate. In 
theory it had always been possible to appeal a decision rendered 
by an archbishop's court to the papacy, but the joomey to Rome 
was long and costly and only the rich could make such an appeal. 
The reformers established a system by which cases could be heard 
by local prelate* appointed by the pope. If anyone wanted to ap- 
peal a case to the papal court, he wrote to the pope asking him to 
appoint delegates to hear the appeal. The pope then directed a 
group of ecclesiastics in the region where the appellant lived to 
hear and determine the case. This device greatly increased the 
business of the papal contts^ and enormously expanded the pope's 
influence. But the most important official was the papal leg- 
ate. The legate was an agent of the pope sent to carry Out hia 
master's wiS iu some part of Christendom. Sometimes a legate was 
sent to deal with a particular problem, but more often he was 
given a broad commission to carry out papal policy in a region. 
Armed with the full spiritual authority of the papacy he was an 
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effective agent Through his legates the pope could take an active 
part in the affairs of the church as a whole. 

One of the ablest and most energetic members at the papal ( uria 
under the first reforming popes was an ecclesiastic named Hilde- 
brand* Deeply imbued with the ideas of the Cluniac group, he 
was convinced that the church must be independent of all secular 
control and that the pope must be the absolute master of the 
church. In 1073 he was elected pope and took office under the 
name of Gregory VII. During the pontificates of Gregory* s five 
predecessors much progress had been made r The College of car- 
dinals had been established, papal legates and jndgee-delegate in- 
troduced, arid stern decrees issued against simony and married 
clerks. The emperor Henry 111 was in favor of these reforms and 
supported them. But when reformers remarked that bishops 
should ift chosen without lay interference, Henry turned a deaf 
ear. Control of the prelates was the very foundation of his power 
and he had no intention of abandoning it r Gregory found the 
imperial throne occupied by Henry IV > who had but recently 
come of age. The pope informed the emperor that bishops should 
be elected according to canon law — that is, by the clergy and 
people of the diocese, Henry ignored the warning and went on his 
way. Gregory wrote a stern letter of rebuke. The emperor replied 
by calling the German prelates together at Worms and having 
them declare Gregory a false pope improperly elected. Gregory 
then excommunicated Henry. This gave the emperor's enemies in 
Germany^ the Saxons and the great lords who feared he would 
become too strong, a perfect excuse for revolt. They rose in rebel- 
lion and informed the emperor that unless he obtained absolution 
from the pope, they would choose a new ruler. To mate his search 
tor absolution impossible of eucceae s they carefully guarded the 
Alpine passes. But Henry slipped through his kingdom o( Bur- 
gundy into Lombardy where the hishops and their levies promptly 
rallied around him. The emperor met the pope at the castle of 
Canosea in northern Tuscany, went through a humiliating form 
of penance, and was absolved. All this was dramatic and pictur- 
esque but it accomplished little, Henry would not abandon his 
claim to the right to appoint and invest bishops and Gregory was 
determined to win his point. The pope continued to support the 
German rebels against the emperor and used hie Norman vassals 
to check the imperial power in Italy, Gregory died in 1085 in exile 
with his Norman allies while imperial troops Occupied Rome. After 
the short pontificate of Victor IIIj, pope Urban IE continued with 
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enthusiasm the quarrel with the emperor. This quarrel was the 
chief reason for the meagernese of the German participation in the 
First Crusade preached by Urban in 1095, 

-^Although the investiture question was the chief cause of the 
bitter controversy between Gregory VII and Henry I Vj it was not 
the only point at issue, Gregory wee advancing a novel concept ot 
the proper relation between secular and ecclesiastical authority. 
During the ninth and tenth centuries the church had bent every 
effort to support the authority of the kings against their powerful 
subjects. It had preached that the royal office was a sacred one 
instituted by God and that an anointed king had priestly char- 
acteristics. Gregory maintained that the pope was God*s viceroy 
on earth and all men were subject to him. Kings were merely high 
grade police chiefs to protect the church and suppress criminals. 
If an emperor or king refused to obey the pope, the pope could 
depose him. 

The fact That Gregory was kept well occupied by his struggle 
with the emperor was a great boon to the other princes of Europe. 
Philip 1 of France was a cheerful sinner who was in continual dif- 
ficulties with the church. Gregory's legates attempted to stop lay 
investiture in France, but they made little progress h Philip did not 
openly defy the pope; he simply ignored his commands H On the 
very eve of the First Crusade, pope Urban II excommunicated 
Philip for stealing the wife of the count of Anjou and malting her 
his queen, but thU did not trouble the king very gravely, Most 
interesting of all were Gregory's relations with William the Con- 
queror. Aa duke of Normandy William had appointed bishops as 
he saw fit and he continued the practice in England, Moreover, 
he forbade any papal legate to enter his realm without hie express 
permission. But William, as a rulej made respectable episcopal 
appointments, and Gregory felt that he could not afford to be at 
odde with all the monarchs of Europe. When the English king 
complained that a papal legate was making a nuisance of himself 
in Normandy, Gregory hastily ordered his agent to stay out of the 
duchy h Incidentally, the Norman conquest of England had been 
a major victory for the papacy. The Anglo- Saxon church had been 
firmly under the control of the kings and largely independent of 
Rome. The conquest brought it into the orbit of the centralized 
government being developed by the papacy. 

Although the eleventh century cannot be called a great era in 
the history of European culture, it was by no means unimportant 
even in this respect. Perhaps its most significant contribution was 
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In a field do&e]y related to the work of the reforming popes — ^ 
canon law. Thr fundamental baaes of ecclesiastical law were the 
Dibit and the patristic writings — especially those oi Ambrosej 
Jerome, and Augustine. To this mass of material were added the 
decrees of popes and councils. From the sixth century to the 
eleventh the churches of the various European atatea had hcen 
developing their own canon law in their own local councils. Obvi- 
ously if the church was to have- an effective centralised admin- 
istration, it needed a common* generally accepted canon law that 
might be applied throughout Christendom. Fortunately the elev- 
enth century was marked by great interest in legal *tudieg r Roman 
lav? as expounded in the works of Justinian** jurists and practical 
handbooks based on them had been continuously studied and 
applied in Italy, but one of the most valuable parts of Justinian's 
monument, the Bigtsi^ had apparently been forgotten. It was re- 
discovered in the eleventh century and spurred what was probably 
already an active interest in law. Bologna became particularly 
noted as a center of legal studies. Lanfranc, abbot of Bee 
and later archbishop of Canterbury, had studied Roman law in 
Italy. Equipped with their legal training many ecclesiastics set 
to work to produce codes of canon law for the church. Gregory 
VII had a group of canonists at work on codes that would 
emphasise the papa] authority. The complete reconciliation of 
the divergent vertione of ecclesiastical law had to await Gratian 
in the twelfth century, but the process was well begun in the 
eleventh. 

In theology and philosophy the eleventh century was com- 
pletely overshadowed by the twelfth. Anselm, abbor of Bee and 
archbishop of Canterbury, was a powerful and rather original 
thinker whose proof of the existence of God was greatly admired 
throughout the later Middle Ages. Lanfranc and Anselm made the 
monastic school at Bee the chief center of scholarship in northern 
Europe. Hie great cathedral schools of Laon, Chartres > and Paris 
had their beginnings in the eleventh century. This period also saw 
the first literature in French, The Ctwmon de Roland clearly existed 
in some form before the end of the century, and the first trouba- 
dours were at work in the south of France at the same time. The 
he&t known of the early troubadours, duke William IX of Aqui- 
taint, took part in the abortive crusade of i roi . In the north the 
eleventh century was the great age of the Norse sagas. In archi- 
tecture this era saw the rapid development of the Romanesque 
style with its mas&ive barrel vaultSj ingeniously carved capitals, 
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and extensive utterior sculpture. Appropriately enough the queen 
of all Rtunan£3qa£ churches graced the abbey of Cluny, 

In all the varied phases ol civilisation the eleventh century was 
a period of vital growth and energetic development. The twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries: >vere to see the flowering of medieval 
civilization, but the plant matured and the buds were formed in 
the eleventh. The men of western Europe had faith in God and 
in their own strong arme. They alao had a willingness to adventure, 
to innovate, and to OTganiie:, The two great complete* of insti- 
tutions, the church and the feudal system, had achieved the 
strength of maturity without losing their capacity for further 
development and expansion. And it was the church and the f euda] 
system that made the crusades poaeiblen 
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CONFLICT IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN BEFORE 
THE FIRST CRUSADE 



A, The Reconquest of Spain btfort iog^ 



JJtfore the northward advance of the Moslem forces had run 
its full count at least one center cf Christian resistance had 
made its appearance at the northern edge of the Hispanic 
peninsula. By the middle of the ninth century the princes of 
Asturias-T^on had extended their holdings southward across 
the C&ntabrian mountains for a distance of some sixty miles 
from the coast of the Bay of Biscay. On the eastern coast of the 
peninsula, to the immediate eoiith of the eastern Fy/renees t lay 
the Catalan counties of the Spanish March h Barcelona chief 
among them. In the western Pyrenees Navarre and immediately 
to her east Aragon were in a rudimentary stage of development. 
Within a century after the completion of the Moslem conquest, 
the centers of resistance from which the Christian reconquest of 
the peninsula wae to emanate had all made their beginnings, but 
it was to be another two centuries before any semblance of 
concerted and continuing Christian aggression against the 
Moslem conquerors would be discernible, 
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The earliest firm, tradition of a victory by Christian remnants 
and refugees after the final defeat of the Visigothic monarchy is 
localised in the Asturias, a region Lying in the rugged terrain 
between the Cantabrian mountains and the north coast of the 
peninsula. It is adjacent to Galicia on its west and La separated 
from Cantabria to it* east by the Picos de Europa. To the south 
of the Asturi&s, across the Cantabrian mountains lies Leon, 
early an object of Asturian conquest. 

According to the tradition, after the defeat and death of king 
Roderic a certain Pelayo was acclaimed as king, and thereafter 
led his followers to victory over a Moslem force in the vaUey of 
Covadonga near his capital at Cangas de Onis. Although the 
earliest written account of the battJe of Covadonga which has 
reached our time dates from some two centuries after the events 
it is recorded by several Arabic historians unlikely to have made 
use of the Latin chronicle,, and is so firmly established in 
tradition that there seems no reason for denying its foundation 
in fact. After allowance is made for exaggeration in numbers 
and embellish ment with the miraculous or with supernatural 
interpretation of natural phenomena — arrows turning back from 
the mountain wall against the enemy, a mountain moving to 
engulf the retreating foe — the account may be accepted as the 
record of a successful skirmish fought by local inhabitants, 
Visigothic and other Christian refugees, following a long series 
of defeats. It is generally believed that Pelayo, whether or not 
that was his true name, was a member of the Gothic aristocracy 
if not of royal blood. There is a tradition that he was in Cordova, 
presumably to attempt a negotiated settlement with the Moslem 
rulers, a year before the traditional date of the battle (718), At 
least this establishes at an early date the pattern of the frontier 
CGudilk$ t often ready to treat with the Missletn in terms of 
alliance or feudal submission if such were the surest means for 
securing possessions and authority, 

Pelayo was succeeded by his son, and Subsequent successors 
are traced to relationship with him by blood or by marriage. 
The third prince in the ^ucceg^ion, Alfonso I (737-756), son of 
the duke of Cantabria and son-in-law of Pelayo + broadened the 
base of operations by bringing the adjacent provinces into 
personal union with the Asturias and by moving westward into 
Galicia, tn the latter movCj he was able to take advantage of a 
Berber revolt which drew southward the scant Berber garrisons 
with which the Moslems had sought to hold the northwest of 
the peninsula, Although Alfonso I was able to strengthen the 
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internal organization of his dominions to some degree h the 
counts of Galida were by no means fully subjected and this 
northwest corner of Spain remained for generations a center for 
recurring revolt against hereditary succession and monarchical 
control. With the relaxation of their hold on the northwest, the 
Moslems established a frontier of firmly held places which may 
be traced from Coimbra through Coria, Talavera, Toledo, and 
Guadalajara to Pamplona. The last, however, was soon lost. 
This line left a rough square in the northwest corner of the 
peninsula, bounded by the northern wall of the Tagus valley 
bdow Talavera and following up the course of the river east- 
ward and northward from that point to rest on the Pyrenees or N 
in the ninth century, on the boundaries of the Spanish March 
or its succession states. 

The boundaries of Christian and Moslem tenure were not 
contiguous. Until the tenth century the line of the Douro was 
the outermost objective of durable Christian reconquest. Prior 
to the eleventh century, it was only temporarily and under the 
most favorable conditions that the Christian princes of the 
northwest were able to penetrate southeastern Castile to the 
Guadarrama mountains. Between the two cultures lay a no- 
man's-land, a desert, subject to repeated and destructive raids 
from both sides. 

At the death of Alfonso I almost all Spain except the rectangle 
in the northwest corner was held in Moslem hands h Little 
progress was made toward the eKpansion of this territory during 
the next century and a half h Nevertheless, the Asturian 
monarchy showed ite ability to survive internal dissension and 
attack from without. On the slopes of the Pyrenees and in 
Catalonia, Carolingjan intervention forced back the Moslem 
frontier to some extent, and laid the foundations for Navarre, 
Aragon, and Catalonia. 

In the Asturias, Alfonso II, "the Chaste" (791-842)! had to 
sustain three devastating Moslem attacks which carried deep 
into his own territory. He was, however, able to take advantage 
of the internal disorders under al-Hakam I to raid Moslem 
territory as far as Lisbon, He undertook the restoration of 
Braga in northern Portugal and carried back from his raids 
numerous Christian subjects of the emir + These were used in 
repopulating the devastated areas of the frontier. He established 
his capital at Oviedo and undertook to improve the internal 
organization of the state by reactivating Gothic law T which had 
fallen into disuse. The first raids of the Northmen struck the 
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shores of Galicia during this reign, and Alfonso had to over- 
come a revolt by the Galician nobility. Discovery of what were 
believed to be the remains of St. James, and the founding of 
the shrine at Compostela, had even greater significance for the 
future than for Alfonso's own day* Not only was the possession 
of the relics a great inspiration to the Christian cause, but the 
shrine of Santiago de Compostela became a pilgrimage Center 
of major importance for the Christian world, and the numerous 
pilgrims insured a substantial flow of wealth into Galicia, 
Alfonso turned to Charlemagne for alliance against the 
Moslems, and styled himself a client of the Prankish king. 
Although the reign of Alfonso II added little or no territory, its 
length and vigor and boldness proved the durability of the 
Asturian monarchy. 

During the first decade of the ninth century d the foundation 
of the Frantiah March of Spain was completed. The forces of 
Charlemagne had captured Gerona in 785 and Barcelona in 8oi , 
and subsequent campaigns carried the conquest to the Ebro. 
Peace was concluded with the Moslems in 8 10. Among the 
several counties established by the Franks Barcelona soon 
became preeminent. With the relaxation of monarchical controls 
in the course of the century, its counts became in effect in- 
dependent. 

The Basques of the western Pyrenees had traditionally op- 
posed both Moslem and Frwlkish Control, The reconqucst of 
Navarre was therefore in the first instance a conquest from the 
Frankish counts. The chieftains at Pamplona found allies in the 
Banu-Qasi, the semi-independent Moslem princes of Saragossa. 
Liberated from the Franks, they were able to find allies in the 
counts of Cerdagne and Aragon for protection against the 
Moslems. 

Ordoflo I (850-86*) was a vigorous campaigner. He overran 
and pillaged the territory between Salamanca and Saragossa — 
southern Leon, Castile, and the southern portion of what was 
later to become the kingdom of Aragon. He is particularly 
significant for rebuilding and repopulating devastated and de- 
serted places and areas within his borders, among them Tuy on 
the northern bank of the lower Minbo, Astorga in Leon, and 
the city of Leon itself* Orense on the Minho in Galicia was lost 
and won again. The rebuilding of Leon, which was to become 
the new capital of the dynasty, may have symbolized the emer- 
gence of the monarchy from the narrow limits of Asturias and 
Cantabria. 
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The son and successor of Ordofio, Alfonso III (866—909), 
continued the fnilitary and repopulation policies of hie father. 
He attempted to establish himself south of the Douro. In 
Portugal between the Douro and the Mondego t the towns 
Lamego, Viseu, and Coimbra, and in Leon, Salamanca were 
successfully taken. On the upper course of the Douro he 
established strong points at Zamora. Toro s Simancas, and 
Duefias, His raids carried him deep into Moslem territory. 
After repulsing a Moslem attack from Zamora he followed the 
retreat to Toledo but accepted a ransom to leave the city un- 
harmed. At the end of his. reign the populated southern frontier 
of the kingdom had been materially advanced from its location 
in the middle of the eighth century. The Mondego-Douro line 
was now firmly held in Portugal, Leon, and Castile, It is in the 
time of Alfonso III h about 884, that Burgos h seat of the early 
county of Castile, was founded by count Diego Rodriguez. 

This reign of Alfonso III fell in a period of opportunity for 
the Christians, when the emirate was weakened by internal dis- 
sension. His reign ended in a disastrous division of territory 
forced on him by the revolt of his wife and his sons. During the 
tenth century h rivalries within the dynasty and struggles with 
an unruly aristoc racy absorbed the energies of the Oviedo kings 
at a time when they were confronted with a comparatively 
strong Moslem state uodtr t Abd-ar-Rahman III and then the 
chamberlain al-Mansur, It was to be more than a hundred years 
before the Christian states could recover from their weakness 
and division in the face of strength. 

The three sons of Alfonso III were aligned respectively 
Leon* Galicta and Lusitania (Portugal), and the Asturias r The 
disastrous effect of this division of inheritance was not im- 
mediately apparent. The oldest son reigned only three years, 
after which Ordofio II (914-034) reunited Leon and Galkia, 
In alliance with the Jcin£t>f Navarre he fought 'Abd-ar-RahmJn,, 
winning one battle but losing a second h Following the death of 
Ordofio, his sons disputed the succession* During this period a 
separatist movement led by the counts of Castile began to make 
its appearance. This movement was comparable to the partic- 
ularist movements in Galicia. Control over the counts on the 
frontier was seldom adequate. Negotiation with the enemy and 
disobedience to the sovereign were not uncommon. Under 
Ramiro TI (931-950), the revolt of count Fernan Gonz&Jez of 
Castile virtually nullified the advantage gained by a victory over 
*Abd-ar-]^bman III (939). The fame of the caliph — a title 
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assumed by the emir In cjicj — was by this time so great that the 
victory was one of the few events of the peninsula to be noted 
by chroniclers north of the Alps. Although Pernio Gonzalez 
was defeated and imprisoned, his following wad so considerable 
that Ramiro was forced to release him, subject to an oath of 
allegiance and an arranged marriage between the counts 
daughter and the Icing's son, all to little effect. 

The foundation of Ramiro's policy was a firm alliance with 
Navarre, which was governed by the dowager queen Tota n on 
behalf of her infant son. This vigorous lady was in the habit of 
leading her troops in battle. She had married her two daughters 
to the count of Castile and the king of Leon respectively. It was 
this complex of family alliances which was ultimately to ac- 
complish a temporary unification which would save the 
Christian states from complete subservience to the caliphate. 

In the period following the death of Ramiro, the Christian 
states became almost completely dependent. Directly and in- 
directly the Moslem power was able to interfere in internal 
affairs of the states by treaty, mtervcntion h and negotiations 
with disloyal vassals. The case of Ramiro's second son Sancho 
"the Fat" is illustrative. His mother was a. princess of Navarre. 
Tota, his grandmother, was still regent in Navarre, When the 
nobles of Leon deposed Sancho 1 ostensibly because he was too 
fat to cut a proper royal figure^ he took refuge at his grand- 
mother's court at Pamplona. Tota got in touch with 'Abd-ar- 
Rahman HI who was delighted, first to supply a physician and 
then to welcome king Sancho and his grandmother Tota to the 
court at Cordova as honored suppliants. Sancho returned to 
Leon without his surplus weight but with a Moslem army and 
with treaty obligations involving delivery of certain towns to 
the caliphate. Having regained his throne he showed no interest 
in fulfilling his promises until forced to do so. After Sancho had 
been conveniently poisoned, his Successor, Bcrmudo II (9S4- 
90,9) t was plundered and exploited by his nobility until he 
appealed to the Moslem commander, the chamberlain al- 
Mansur. The Moslem demanded submission, in return for 
which al-Mansur placed Moslem garrisons in most of the 
Leonese fortresses. The king T s efforts to escape from this burden 
led ultimately to the punitive sack and plundering of the shrine 
of Santiago at Compostela (997). The wealth of plunder re- 
ported to have been carried away is revealing. Large numbers 
of the turbulent Leonese and Galician nobility participated in 
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the raid. In the west the Christian frontier retreated to the 



Neither Bermuda II nor al-Maneur long outlived the sack of 
Cornpostcla, Bermudo's son aod successor, Alfonso V (990- 
1037), was barely five years of age when he tame to the throne. 
The caliphate in icoS began to totter toward its fail. AJfonso 
succeeded in effecting a substantial reorganization of the king- 
dom and attended to the rebuilding aud repopulation of de- 
vastated placet. He held a council in his capital of Leon (1020) 
and granted a charter to the city. He pressed the campaign 
against the Moslems beyond the Douro in Portugal and died at 
the siege of Viseu> The ability of the count of Castile at this 
time to stand off and bargain with opposing Moslem factions 
who sought hi* services is a signal of the approaching dis- 
integration of the caliphate, Bermudo III (1057-1037) succeeded 
his father on the throne. He was married to the sister of Garcia, 
count of Castile. Another sister of Garcia was the wife of the 
king of Navarre, Sancho "the Great" (1000-1035). Count 
Garcia was murdered in iozS as the result of a feud with an- 
other comital family. Immediately Sancho of Navarre advanced 
the claims of his wife to the county of Castile. War followed 
between Navarre and Leon, Difficulties were, at least tem- 
porarily, settled by mediators. Bermudo III was relegated to 
Galicia, and Sanchos eecond son Ferdinand was married to 
flermudo's sister. 

Sancho of Navarre now ruled over an impressive territory in- 
cluding in addition to Navarre, now extended beyond the Ebro, 
Leon with the Anurias, and Cantabria, the Hasque provinces, 
the counties of Aragon, and suzerainty over the Catalan 
counties. Even though his authority over the Basque provinces 
east of Navarre and over Barcelona rested on a somewhat 
variable allegiance, his dominions included some third of the 
peninsula and extended from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. 
With the end of the caliphate of Cordova (1031) and the division 
of Moslem Spain into a score of rival petty emiTates N no power 
in the peninsula could compare to his h But Sancho could not 



among his heirs. His political testament recognized Garcia as 
his successor in Navarre but established the second son, 
Ferdinand (1035-1065), in Castile with the title of king. 
Sobrarbe and Ribagorza were given to GonzaJo but soon passed 
to the illegitimate son Ramiro, whom Sancho had named king 
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in Aragon. Thus two 11W royal titles were created, and a new 
political history of Aragon had its beginning. 

After the death of Sanchd the Great 1 warfare between 
Ferdinand I and his brother-in-law Bermuda HI of Leon again 
broke out. In 1037 Bermudo died in battle. I*eon, Galicia* and 
Castile were united under the hand of Ferdinand, 

In the meantime, after the death of al-Mansfir the counts of 
Barcelona had regained thtir capital and other Catalan posses- 
sions which had been lost to the great Moslem commander and 
his son. In 1025 Berenguer I inherited the county. 

Ferdinand I, to win the support of his new subjects, held a 
Council in 1050 at which he confirmed all public charters 
granted by Alfonso V. He was drawn into conflict with his 
brother, Garcia of Navarre! who sought to restore the unity of 
their father's dominions, Garcia was defeated and killed in 1054^ 
It was now possible for the king to address himself to the 
reconquest. He seized Lamego and Viseu in Portugal eouth of 
the Douro (1057/105S); and in 1064, with his conquest of the 
important city of Coimbra, carried his western border to the 
banks of the Mondegpn He next attacked the Moslem territories 
to the south of Aragon and then seized additional fortresses 
south of the Douro, and raided the territory of the kingdom of 
Toledo as far as Alcaic de Henarea, The petty kings (Arabic, 
rrtuluh at-ta!UiaHf \ Spanish, reytt de teifas) of Toledo> Badajoz. 
and Saragossa became his tributaries. Toward the end of his 
life he raided the lands of Seville, destroying villages and crops 
until her 'Abbadid king agreed to payment of an annual tribute. 
Ferdinand again divided hie holdings, but his second son, 
Alfonso VI (1 065-1 100) of Galicia 1 succeeded in uniting the 
entire inheritance after long civil war. 

Hitherto concerted action toward reconquest had been 
sporadic and dependent upon the fortunate accident of strong 
leadership combined with weakness in the enemy. Unity of 
action among the Christian princes was still far in the futore. 
But in 1064 an international army, composed of Catalan, 
Aragonese, Norman, ACjUitanian, and Burgundian (but not, as 
often alleged, papal and Italo- Norman) contingents, launched 
a successful attack against the Moslem stronghold of Barbastro, 
only to lose the thoroughly plundered town the following year. 1 
Whether pope Alexander \l\ fragmentary letters relating to 
French warriors en route to Spain to fight contra SarracemSy 
and issuance of a plenary indulgence on their behalf, relate to 
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this expedition or to a second, abortive one being organised in 
1073 by Ebles II h count of Roucy, remains unclear. It) any case, 
the crossing of the Pyrenees by French knights (a movement 
the chroniclers Raoul Glftber and Adhemar of Chabannes carry 
back to the time of Sancho the Great) and the intervention in 
the reconquest of the reform papacy (leading Gregory VII in 
1073 and 1077 to claim suzerainty over all territories recovered 
from the infidel, and indeed all Spain) demonstrate how these 
extra-Iberian forces now viewed the peninsular struggle against 
islam as a Christian holy war At the same time Ferdinand 1 
and Alfonso VI h in aJliance with Cluny, and as self-proclaimed 
emperors of Hispania (i. e,, all Iberia, Christian and Moslem), 
moved vigorously to reduce the Taifa kingdoms to vassalage or 
outright annexation through imposition of economically ruinous 
annual tributary exactions {patios). 

After the reunion of Castile, Leon T and Galicia d Alfonso in- 
tensified the raids against the weak emirs. The tribute collected 
supplied his war chest, and on May 25 , 1085, he occupied 
Toledo, bringing the frontier of Castile well to the south of the 
Tagus. By raids and seizures his forces made themselves felt 
against the Moslem bordcra in all directions, penetrating south- 
ward to the vicinity of Granada, Threatened with subjection or 
destruction, the Moslems reluctantly sought outside help. Al- 
Mu'tamid, the 'Abbadid ruler of Seville and chief survivor of 
the internecine warfare among the petty kingdoms, sought help 
from Morocco. The Murabit (hispanized Almoravid) sect of 
veiled Touarcgs from the Sahara a had unified Morocco under 
Yusuf ibn-Tashfin, who now acceded to al-Mu'tamid's request 
for aid, crossed to Andalusia in io#6 T and annihilated Alfonso's 
army near Badajoz on October His mission accomplished, 
he withdrew to Africa but returned with his Murabit* in 1000 
and quickly conquered all Moslem-held Spain except Saragassa, 
an exposed outpost ruled by the Uanu-Hud. He also re- 
conquered many of the border towns taken by the Christians, 
Alfonso was able to retain Toledo while Rodrigo Diaz of 
Vivar, called the Cid, established himself in Valencia and was 
able for a time to oppose the advance of the Moslems into 
northeastern Spain. Tn 1005 the territory of the peninsula was 
fairly evenly divided between the Spanish Christians in the 
north and the African and Andalustin Moslems in the south. 
Military power was in precarious and sensitive balance. 
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B. The Italian Cities and ike Arabs before iog$ 



Long before pope Urban II made his impassioned plea at 
dermontj the Italian cities were fijhtiflg the Saracens on land 
and sea. During the four centuries preceding 1095 they suffered 
from seemingly endless Taids a Ad pTund-cTings; sometimes they 
allied themselves with the enemy to attack other cities on oc- 
casion they met him with force, and these occasions increased in 
number and gained in success. Eventually, in 915 the southern 
cities, in alliance with Byzantine and papal forces, drove the 
Saracens from their last stronghold on the prninsuraj and a cen- 
tury later the northern cities attacked the various Arab maritime 
bases nearby. Finally, in the eleventh century the Pitans And 
Genoese raided the African coast itself, and forced terms of peace 
upon the Saracen leader, among them the promise to refrain from 
further piracy. With this victory and peace, made in control 
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THE ITALIAN CITIES AND THE ARABS 



over the western Mediterranean passed from the Arabs to the 
Italian -cities. 

The first period in the Italo-Arab relations ran from 65a to 817. 
During these years the Arabs attacked and plundered the south 
Italian cities and especially the nearby island* almost at ivih\ 
because the Byzantines and Italians were unable to maintain gar- 
nwia everywhere. The attackers shifted their raids in accordance 
with the Italian defense and preparedness. But they remained 
mere pirates, since their mainland and maritime: forces were Oc- 
cupied elsewhere. The Arabs, by force and diplomacy, had to 
Subdue the Berbers of North Africa; temporarily united with 
thenij the Arabs reached Gibraltar and easily crosaed into- Spain 
and advanced to the Pyrenees, Not until the Arabs were stopped 
in 732 and driven from Gaul in 769^ that is> not until they had 
been stopped in western Europe, did they direct their main 
attacks upon mid-Europe, upon Italy and its neighboring islands. 

The earliest recorded Arab raid upon Sicily took place in 652. 
A general of Mtfawiyah, *Abd-AUah ibn-Qais^ directed it, very 
likely from Syria^ seemingly as part at a determined campaign 
against Byzantine sea power. Syracuse felt the impact most and 
lost much of its wealth and treasures and many of its citizens to 
the plunderers. In 669 an Alexandrian fleet of two hundred ships 
pillaged Sicily again. These two expeditions, originating in the 
eastern Mediterranean, were possihle because the Arabs had shat- 
tered Byzantine eastern naval power in a series of battles between 
649 and 6"55h Western Byzantine naval strength suffered a dis- 
astrous defeat in 6$& t when the Arab land and sea forces of Hassan 
ibn-an-Ntfman captured Carthage, With its capture the Arabs 
acquired another maritime base of operations and began their 
control over the western Mediterranean. Both were of ominous 
significance for Italy and the Italian cities. 

Musa" ibn-Nusair, who became governor of North Africa shortly 
after the capture of Carthage, recognized the possibilities and need 
of maritime power. At Tunis he ordered the construction of harbor 
facilities and shipyarde, and eventually of a fleet of one hundred 
ships. Nearby Italy soon felt the results of his activities. In 700 the 
Arabs took over Pantellcria,, in 704 they successfully plundered 
western Sicily, and in 705 they attacked Syracuse, but lost ships 
and men in a storm. Elsewhere, the first Arab raid upon Sardinia 
toot place in 71 1 and upon Corsica in 713, and both islands were 
soon controlled by Arab forces. Again in 72c Arab raiders touched 
upon Sicily and in almost every year between 727 and 734; ne- 
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gotiatiom were undertaken and a truce was signed in 728, but the 
truce did not present the raids of 1B0 ihips in the next year. la 
740 the Syracusans preferred to pay tribute to the attackers to 
avnid a greater loss of property and life r Not till 733 and 734 did 
the Arabs meet with resistance from Byzantine naval forces, and 
in 7j z and 753 Byzantine shipe and defenses again heed off the 
Arabs, this tune seemingly intent upon conquest rather than upon 
plunder. Thereafter, for about fifty years the Italians enjoyed a 
respite from Arab attacks. When the military successes and ad- 
vances in Gaut stopped, and as the control of the eastern caliphs 
lessened, civil wars in North Africa broke out; through them 
strong-armed Berber and Arab leaders set tip independent states 
in Spain and North Africa, Among these the Aghlabid state 
around Kairawan, the IdrTsid state centered in Morocco, and 
Urnaiyad Spain initiated and carried ont raids and campaigns 
against Italy. When the Aghlabids began in earnest their conquest 
of Sicily in 827, the Italians realized that a new period in their 
relations with the Arabs had arisen. 

The second period in the Italo-Arab relations, roughly covering 
the ninth century, was a disastrous period for the south Italian 
cities. The dultes or these cities fought one another instead of 
offering a united defense against the Saracens, and quire often 
in their intcr-municipal rivalries they called in the common enemy + 
Tn their ambition for power and hope of independence they lim- 
ited and curtailed the power and forces of old Byzantium in the 
cast, of the new Carolingian empire in the west, and of the Roman 
papacy, none of which was capable of defeating the Saracens 
single-handedly. 1 On the other hand, the various Arab groups, 
even thoagh disunited, were strong enough individually to es- 
tablish settlements because of the inadequate Christian forces. 
As a result* all south Italy, cities and country alike s suffered from 
Arab plunder and occupation, Not until the end of the period, 
when the two empires had already obtained partial successes and 
when the papacy offered vigorous- leadership, did the south Italian 
cities make common cause with them, to defeat the Arabs at the 
Garigliano river. 

The century began auspiciously. In 805 Ibrahim ibn-al-Aghlab f 
the emir at Kairawan, signed a ten-year truce and trade agreement 

1 Hsw*vtr h ic muet xk9 be noted tW Byzantine cavil **ljcf cowwnd the wot deterred 
title lay-til-;/ aad £f fljtijtiid* frana the ItwliflP Juiei jut dci™. That ir. was* poliuv *f itiort- 
ughted negfect bai been pointed *ut hy J*hn B. BlUT, Th* NjviI Folic? <rf tbe Jtaman 
Empire ia RdatEcn to the Weitera PffrviikM? from We Seventh to. tUc Nktb Centuiy, rt 
Cmtomtri* dWiUj nrfKS'fJ Jf Mitfrlt Amari[z vah.. PdcniuO, ll.ll-g+ r «p. pp. 3j E, 
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with Constantine, the patrician of Sicily; the emir needed his 
forces and strength to consolidate his holdings in Africa, and he 
hoped that this arrangement might serve to curb the ambitions 
o£ the Spanish Umaiyads and the western Tdrisids. In Europe 
Charlemagne fitted out an Aquitanian and an Italian fleet, par- 
tiaUy built and manned by Italians, to patrol the western Mediter- 
ranean. But as before, the truce proved ineffective. On his side, 
the emir at Kairawan ly^g in no position to speak for the other 
Saracens beyond his state, and Coustautine conld hardly control 
the actions and plans of the Byfcantine emperor, of Charlemagne., 
and of the pope. Charlemagne^ MA, king Pepin of Italy, and his. 
constable Burchard had minor successes, but failed to wrest Cor- 
sica from the Arabs in campaigns between Bo6 and Sio. In one of 
these, in 806, Hadumarus, the first Prankish connt of Genca^ lost 
his life. Both Corsica and Sardinia remained under Arab control 
The Aghlabids directed other assaults upon Lampedusa, off the 
African coast, and upgn Porrca and Iachia, off the Italian shore near 
Naples^ all in St 3. A Byzantine fleet under the patrician Gregory, 
refused aid by Naples, but helped by Gaeta and Amain, eventually 
defeated the attackers^ and another truce was arranged in the next 
year. But while the Aghlabids were curbed^ Umaiyads from Spain 
swept over the Tyrrhenian Sea and plundered T^ice, Civita Vec- 
chia, Corsica, and Sardinia, despite the defen&ive measure^ qf 
Charlemagne and pope Leo ITI, 

In Si7 the Aghlabid conquest of Sicily began in earnest ; it wae 
not complete till 902, Ziyadat- Allah I, the third emir of Kairawan, 
felt himself strong enough to undertake an expedition of expansion, 
similar to the one into Spain a century before. Like that one, too, 
the Sicilian expedition wa* prompted by civil war and by a 
traitorous appeal for help by Euphemius^ the Byzantine leader, 
who had set himself up as emperor. For Arab help and recognition 
of his imperial position in Sicily Eujphemius agreed to accept the 
emir as his titular overlord and to pay a tribute consonant with 
that relationship. After considerable debate the Arab leader agreed 
to help, but the size of the Arab force indicated that the Arabs 
had plans quite different from those of Euphemius, A fleet of 
seventy or one hundred ships carried 10,000 foot-soldiers and seven 
hundred horsemen from Susa in Tunisia to Mazara in western 
Sicfly, not merely to plunder and return, nor to help a usurper, 
but to conquer and remain. The Saracens defeated the out- 
numbered but heroic Byzantine garrisons, disregarded Euphemius 
and his troops, and moved inward and eastward, toward Syracuse, 
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That all-important city the Arabs besieged by land and sea for 
over a year ; not nntil famine and pestilence had decimated some 
of their forces, and a Examine- Venetian fleet threatened the rc?t T 
did they raise the gitjfc. They burned their own ships and fled into 
the interior; driven from Mineo and Enna and abandoning 
Agrigento, they returned to Ma2ara, their starting point two 
years before, Spanish Arabs,, who unexpectedly appeared for pnr- 
po3C3 of plunder, supported the retreating Aghlabids, renewed the 
attack, and plundered as far as MineOj but then retreated to 
Mazara* whence they sailed to Spain, At the same time, it BiB, a 
Frankish fleet under count Boniface of Tuscany cleared the waters 
around Corsica, and Sardinia and successfully plundered the Afri- 
can coast between IJtica and Carthage. Byzantine land and sea 
forces, aided by the Venetians, had frustrated for the moment the 
Arab conquest of the island. 

The second effort at conquest* however* succeeded and eventu- 
ally led to the occupation of the entire island. la 830 an African 
fleet of three hundred ships and some Spanish squadrons attacked 
and besieged Palermo^ the second city on the island. After a year 
the strategic port fell to the besiegers, for whom it became the base 
of operations, against the rest of the island and, more significantly,, 
against the mainland. In spice of active Byzantine resistance and 
occasional successes the Arabs consolidated and increased their 
holdings. They took a decade to drive out stubborn garrisons and 
to capture strongholds* by £40 they controlled western Stdly and 
could turn to other parts of the island. In 843 they captured Mes- 
sina after a long siege and a surprise land attack; with its capture 
they controlled the Strait of Messina and 50 could prevent the 
entrance of Byzantine naval forces into western waters. Actually* 
they were assisted by the Neapolitans^ on whose behalf they had 
intervened against duke Sikard of Bcnevcnto, when the latter had 
laid siege to their city in 837. Not only political, but economic 
considerations, too* prompted the Christians of Naples to aid the 
enemy* for only in friendly alliance with the Arabs were they able 
10 carry on their commerce- since the eastern Mediterranean was 
already closed to them, by other Arabs and by the Venetians, 5 

With Palermo and Messina in hand, the Arabs turned to the 
southeastern part of the island^ especially toward Syracuse. They 

* BoOl PirfDDH Hid <3w emphatic the C wnrne rcinL irumni far these alliance) wkil tlw 
Arabia Hcsii Pinflnt, AfaMniritd SytJ Clafimfiptt (Mfl¥f Yuri, W*>), PJ*- ]Bzf - Fu-™* 
QTieUt J. -Gay, L'lralie mi?Monate etfempiri byamtin (Pirn. jgo+}. p. 11^ A w*ry m:iQf 
IflJ 4WIMJH rtYl'VW vf Hasten trjile hn been rudr by Robert S. Lapet in Cam Jrrsfc EtVn&utt 
Binary, JJ tC*mbrk(8e r 1531). iSi-iBs. 
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easily overran the countryside, and from its plunder and enslaved 
inhabitants they lived, but much more slowly did they conquer 
the fortified cities. But by constant attack, through devastation 
of the ecuintryaide, aided by starvation and plague, and on oc- 
casion by treachery they took the cities that guarded the ap- 
proaches to the all-important port, Modica fell in 84.5, Lcntini in 
84.7^ and Ragusa in £4^ Stubborn Enna in central Sicily was 
given to them by treachery in fi^o. The sea ontpost Malta was 
cap cured in 870. Syracuse itaelf fell in S7S after a heroic nine- 
month defense against Saracen land and sea forces. One Byzantine 
fleet was defeated and partially captured during the period, and 
another was awaiting favorable winds in Greece when the siege 
ended. In 002 Taormina^ the last Byzantine stronghold on the 
island, fell to the Saracen*. Here no heroic defense could be made, 
because the Byiantine admiral Eustace was in conspiracy with 
the enemy. The Arab conquest of Sicily was complete. 

Even before the Arabs had acquired that island base, they had 
attacked the Italian cities on the mainland. .Neither the measores 
of the Byzantine and Carolbgian empires nor the appeals and 
plans of the Roman popes were sufficient to forestall Saracen 
plunder and settlement, while the inter-municipal rivalries and 
the constant strife between the coastal cities and the dukes or 
Benevento often were append ne for just such activities of the 
enemy. 

The Arabs first appeared on the Italian mainland in 83.7, when 
the Neapolitans begged them for help against the ambitious duke 
Sikard of Benevento, who was besieging their city. For the Nea- 
tans it was an act of desperation, since their earlier appeals to 
is the Fious and other Christians remained unanswered. But 
the Arabs came + lifted the aiegc of the angry duke, plundered his 
own lands, and signed a treaty of friendship and trade with 
Naples, The latter reciprocated by aiding the Saracens ai Messina 
in &41-843. But the friendship did not restrain the Arabs from 
Occupying the islands of Fonsa and Ischia and Cape Miseno on the 
mainland. Arab ships threatened the coastal shipping, and their 
land forces plundered the countryside. The new duke at Naples, 
SergiuE I, repudiated the earlier policy and initiated an alliance 
with Gacra, Amain, and Sorrento in these cities fitted out 
ships to protect the Campanian shores and already in 946 duke 
Sergiu* broke up an Arab siege of his own city and Jed this fleet 
to victory over the Arabs off Foint Licosa. In 846* too* Rome was 
visited hy an Arab force of 73 ships and n p coo men. In spite of 
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the walls rebuilt at the request of pope Gregory IV and the re- 
peated warnings of the imminent attack, Ostia and Porto were 
overrun, and at Rome the basilica af £>t. Peter and the cathedral 
of 5t T Paul, on the right bank of the Tiber and outside the city- 
walls, were plundered. The Romans themselves and the small 
Prankish garrison were unable to stop the enemy, while the land 
forces of Louis IT and the naval f ortcB from the titles arrived too 
late to prevent the incursion. However^ when the Saracens s al- 
ready laden with Roman treasures, laid siege to tfaeta, they were 
stopped by allied fleets from Gaeta s Naples, and Amain. They 
were allowed to depart peaceably, only to be destroyed by storm; 
they lost their ehipe and their stolen treasures, but they retained 
their bases for further attack. 

At Rome pope Leo IV wisely began the rectification of the 
city. The old walls and towers, partially destroyed in 846, were 
rebuilt and otherg were added, and the Porta Portuensis was 
constructed to guard and close the Tiber in case of another sea 
attack. All the Vatican area in which St. Pctcr + 5 stood was walled 
in, to become the Cveitos Leonina. The costs of construction were 
borne by the church and individual monasteries, by the nobles 
and citiiene of Rome, and by the people of the Frankish empire* 
in which the emperor Lothair ordered a general subscription for 
the purpose, Leo IV also provided fortified places of refuge for 
Corsicans and others at Lorto and Leopoli, and at Orte and Ameria 
in interior Tuscany, Before the defenses were finished, however, 
the Saracens appeared. In 8+9 a large Saracen fleet assembled off 
the Sardinian Coast and then sailed toward Ostia. The south 
Italian cities recognized the common threat and Caesarius, eon of 
duke Sergio I of Naples, led a fleet from JSJapIes, Gaeta, and 
Amalfi northward. Received with caution by the Romans, then 
hailed with joy, the fleet was blessed hy pope Leo IV before giving 
battle to the enemy r During the battle a storm destroyed most of 
the enemy ships ; many survivors were hanged, and others were 
put to work on the walls and towers. Of the Italian fleet little is 
known, but at least it had waylaid the Saraccna until the storm 
approached. In the tame year the Saracens also raided the Italian 
coast from Luni to Provence. 

The Saracens were also active in the Adriatic and in southeast 
Italy, and here as on the other side of the peninsula they were 
aided by the differences among the Italians. In 836 they occupied 
Brindisi and ravaged the area about, but were driven out of the 
bnrnt-ont city by duke Sikard of Bcnevento. In £40 his successor, 
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Radelgis, hired Saracen mercenaries to fight the duke of Salerno^ 
and provided them with a landing and camping place just outside 
Bari. It was foolhardy. The Saracens made a surprise- night-attack 
upon the cit^j murdered many -of the inhabitants-j -enslaved others, 
and took command of the city. They used it as their Adriatic base 
of operation* for the next thirty years. In the same year they also 
occupied Taramo and to the- west plundered throughout Calabria 
and southern Apulia. In the Adriatic their naval squadron* har- 
assed Christian shipping. Vemce } in alarm over these events, gladly 
answered the plea of the emperor Theophilus and sent out sixty 
ships to wrest Taranto from the marauders, but the entire force 
was lost. The Adriatic cities themselves suffered intermit temly 
from attacks, Ancona was plundered and burned in &|.o» Adria, 
in the delta of the Po> was unsuccessfully attacked in the same 
year; across the sea Gssero On the island of Chereo was pillaged 
and burnt H On the sea two Venetian fleets were defeated, one 
near Ancona in £40, another at SauaegOj, just south of Cherso, in 
84Z, and everywhere Venetian merchantmen were robbed and 
captured. Venetian control over the Adriatic was disappearing, 
and Venetian trade with Sicily and Ryiantium was becoming 
hazardous,* 

Many Saracens settled down in these southern bases, while 
others, some in compliance with the orders of Radelgis of Ben&- 
vento, some in defiance of him T moved into the interior, Saracen 
bands plundered from Cannae to Capua a nd moved nor thward H Duke 
Siconolf of Salerno also called upon the Saracens, of Taranto to join 
him against Radelgis and the Saracens at Bari r The rivalry of the 
two men brought the Saracen peril to all south-central Italy. Un- 
der the circumstances king Lou 13 II, pope Leo IV at Rome, the 
doge Peter of Venice^ and duke Sergius of Naples in S47 took a 
hand against the two dukes and the Saracen danger iidiich the 
ducal rivalry had encouraged. The two dukes were forced to agree 
to a truce and to join the drive against the Saracens. An imperial 
force defeated and drove one Saracen group back to Bari, but it 
could not take the city* another force defeated the Saracens who 
were in the employ of Radelgis at Benevento. Unfortunately, the 
Arabs still maintained their control over Bari and Taranto, in 
which they strengthened the walle and towers* and over the south- 
ern provinces of the peninsula. In these areas other Arabs settled 

1 Rrfereoca to-t#rJv Vmtriifl ttsAt i¥*h cllt SAMCCrta *rt fcwid in A- Rdiaube, HaaJrlf 
ttsciirhte itr nmaitrickn Faiiur J« Mrftrfm^piuir iVi mm Eni* <tir Krettzxiitc (Mtlflbtli 
and BfTJin r 1906), pji. *:-i+ h lull t&t nsfentneet *ne p«icrj|l]j> fflr * l*tfr period. In 571 ih* 
Byiflutittt mptiiti forbade the Yemtiaiu to send iron, arau r ami tbnWr [4 Modem cwiiitrktf, 
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to give protection to the coa&taT bases. From them the Saracens 
repeatedly raided the interior and threatened Monte Cassino and 
San Vincenzo. King Louis, called in by the monasteries in 852, 
again Jailed before the walled cities. Within the same decade the 
threatened monasteries bought off other Saracen bands, and cities 
like Naples and Capua were plundered, all the duchy of Bcnevento 
was overrun, and most of Campania also r As long as the Saracens 
held their naval baseSj they remained a threat, eince neither the 
imperial nor the ducal forces were willing or able to drive them 
out. 

Finally, in 966 Louis II, now emperor,, heeded the persistent 
pleas of Bcnevento and Capua. He recruited large forces in north 
and central Italy and compelled the south Italian dukes and cities 
to abandon their local rivalries and to join him in a full-scale cam- 
paign against the Saracens at Bari. He carried out a methodical, 
but often interrupted, plan of attrition against the enemy by de- 
stroying or occupying the fortress towns in the approaches to the 
naval base, Canosa, Venosa, and Matera were occupied, but again 
he could not take rJari because of the laclt of sea power. In a 
largeByzantinc fleet did appear before thecit^ but then the imperi- 
al land forces were inadequate and the four hundred B yx&ntinc ships 
sailed back to Corinth when negotiations for the marriage between 
Louis + s daughter and Basil Fs son failed to reach a satisfactory 
conclusion. A Venetian force, however, crippled a Saracen fleet off 
the port of Taranto in 807. The emperor also had to protect his 
land forces against attack from the rear by those Saracens who 
were coming into Italy through Naples, since there duke Sergius U, 
in order to maintain his independence of the emperor, had aligned 
himself with the enemy. However,, the emperor was fortunate in 
having the active support of Venice and the Dalmatian towns. 
While their naval forces blockaded the port, he attacked the city 
On the land side. After four years of intermittent warfare the em- 
peror successfully concluded the campaign by taking Bari in 871. It 
was a decisive blow to the Arabs and initiated the gradual lessening 
of! their power on the mainland, But the leadership and success of 
the emperor Louis were repaid with treachery. Setgius of Naples, 
Waif ar of Salerno^ Lambert of Spoleto, and Adelchis of Bcnevento 
conspired against him, their henchmen, ambushed him } and they 
held him prisoner till he swore never to return to southern Italy. 
In that way they hoped to maintain their independence of im- 
perial sovereignty. But when a force of 30,000 African Saracens 
threatened Salerno it was another story, in 872 the traitors again 
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welcomed the imperial forces, which drove out the Saracens and 
raised the siege o£ Salerno.* 

But the Saracen threat continued, and the Christian defense 
deteriorated in the last decades of the century, before the final 
decisive battle. The death of the emperor Louis II introduced 
civil war among the claimants to the imperial throne, and the 
eventual winntT, Charles the Bald, could have little interest in 
southern Italy when his. authority was questioned and his own 
Gallic domains were threatened. In southern Italy itself the cities 
and their dukes fought one another as before, made commercial 
and military agreements with the Saracens instead of presenting a 
united front, and so permuted the enemy to regain the initiative. 
In the Adriatic. Saracens, possibly from Crete, in S71 ravaged the 
Dalmatian coast, especially the island of Bra-zza, and appeared 
before Gtado and burned out Comacchio in 875, but Venetian 
squadrons maintained their supremacy there, even thongri limited 
by the Saracen occupation of Sicily and Crete. On landj only the 
revived Byzantine authority at Bari stopped the ravages in south- 
east Italy and in fifio a Byzantine force regained Taranto. 

But these successes were neutralized by setbacks on the west 
coast. There, fear of the revived Byzantine power, hope of avoid- 
ing Saracen plunder* and expectation of commerce with Sicily 
prompted the Italian cities again to align themselves with the 
Moslems. Naples, Gaeta, Salerno, Capua, even Amalfi, joined with 
the Saracens to raid the Roman littoral in 376 and 877 ; Naples 
served as the base of Saracen operations. Pope John VIII was 
unable to prevent the spoliation of monastic: lands and the capture 
of monks and nuns. Since he could not obtain aid from Charles the 
Bald, he was dependent upon the £Outh Italian cities, who al- 
ready had made common cause with the enemy, and upon Byzan- 
tium with which he was in conflict over the status of the patriarch 
Photius^ Eventually, by threat and cajolery, by promise and gift, 
by negotiation to have the hated Byzantines patro] the Tyrrhenian 
Sea* he momentarily detached the cities from their Saracen alli- 
ance, but they returned to it when it served their interests, Amalfi 
agreed to protect the Roman coast against attack, but withdrew 
when the promised papal subsidy was not completely paid. Thus 
in 878 pope John VIII had to buy off the Saracens, To his dismay, 

1 Kridence fpr trade btiweert ArttatU and the African StfacEni jpptans En [EiLh cphodt. 
Sfer-ih^nts fff AiaaJ6 trading in Mahdia were told by an Anb of tne impending attack upon 
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the Amalfitans not only refused to retarn the io + ooo mAntasi 
already paid to them,, but they formed an alliance with the Sara- 
cens, A proposal for combined action by Salerno, Benevemo, and 
the Byaantine forces, which had already gained control over Ca- 
labria, also was nullified by the petty rivalry between the two 
cities over Capua after the death of its duke in 670^ The cities and 
duchies of southern Italy refused to form a common anti- Saracen 
front under papal auspices; 6 they cooperated with the Byzantines 
and aligned themselves with the Saracens in accordance with 
their individual ambitions and needs. As a result of this policy, the 
abbeys of San Vincenzo on the Volturno and the more famous 
M onto Cassino were burned and destroyed around 8B3, the abbey 
of Farfa was besieged in 8go t and Snbiaco was also destroyed. The 
Arabs entrenched themselves firmly and comfortably along the 
Garigliano river at Trajetto and, more closely to Rome, at Cicili- 
ano and Saracinesco; from these bases they plundered at wilh 
Finally, pope John X succeeded in organizing a successful cam- 
paign against thenir He won over the Byzantines, some of the 
south Italian princes, and even cities like Naples, Gaeta, Capua, 
and Salerno, At the Garigliano river, in Cjlj, this alliance — and 
pope John was on the field — defeated the last remaining Arab 
force on the Italian mainland; even in this battle the princely 
leaders pf Naples and Gaeta connived to help the enemy escape. 
It wag of no uac; the Saracens were hunted down; and the period 
of Arab Occupation in Italy was over, 8 

In the final period of these relations, the chief b although not the 
exclusive, activity came from the northern cities of the peninsula. 
Lilte thoec of the south, they at first suffered from Arab attacks, 
but unlike those of the south they never formed alliances with them 
and very quickly took the offensive against them. To Genoa and 
Pisa falls the honor of having done most to clear the western Medi- 
terranean of the Arab menace. 

From Sicily and from Africa the Arabs harassed the southern 
cities after the events of 915, Taking Rcggio in 918, the Arabs 
overran Calabria and sold many inhabitants into slavery in Sicily 

'On tbc policy ^ pPp* Jobt VIII (£«-*3l) *gjLn»t the Aribi, rf. Fred E, Enjreen, 
"Fade John the l^htfi and du Arat* r '" Spteuium, XX {1^), jiB-ijc 
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TBfld," fWJ,. XXIII OwSj, tfij-ioei, Bstb liter to the nigumEQti of Sib be and Gaaubof. 
CL ilio Abbi J. Lntonwy* "TJwTtuil CtntiUy," ^vnic Hiitory R*m*v> XVII {ijj?), 
1-14. 
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and Africa. They easily overcame the Byzantine resistance and 
laid siege to Naples. 7 By continued threats and assaults upon Chris- 
tian shipping they extorted tribute from the coastal cities, and 
when the latter refused to pay* they attacked them as well. Such 
was the case hi 1016-1017 when Sakrno was besieged and occu- 
pied, only to free itself with the aid of pilgrims returning from Je- 
rusalem, In the southeast both Taranto and Ban euflered from 
similar assaults; in 1 003 Ban was saved by the timely aid of a 
Venetian fleet which came to the aid of the Byzantine farces. In 
a three-day battle the Venetians won a brilliant victory to enhance 
their own prestige and the standing of the doge Orseolo IL But 
smaller raids always took place and shipping was never secure. 

In the tenth century the northern littoral also felt the fury of 
the Arab bands. Here around Spanish Arabs established 
themselves at La Garde-Frcinct{FraxSiietLini) in Provence, in an 
almost impregnable position. On land they very soon controlled 
the Alpine passes and so endangered, and at times stopped alto- 
gether, the course of pilgrims and merchants between the west and 
Italy. They destroyed the abbey of Novalesa in 906 and plundered 
Ak-en-Provcncc around 935. In 931 a Byzantine fleet and Pro- 
vencal land forces attackedj but did not eliminate, the base; and 
a more successful attack in 94s was partially nullified by ting 
Hugh of Italy, who made a separate peace with the Arabs on their 
promise to hold the Swabian passes against Berengar of Ivrca. In 
973 the Arabs finally overreached themselves by capturing the 
revered abbot of Cluny, St. Maiolus, and fellow pilgrims in the 
Great St, Bernard Pass. The Cluniacs raised the enormous random 
demanded by the Arabs, but the count of Provence and Ardoin of 
Turin united to clear the enemy out of the passes and La Garde- 
Freinet. 

Genoa and F/isa also suffered from various Arab Beets. Tn 934 and 
935 the whole area between Genoa and Pisa suffered from Fatimid 
attacks originating in Africa. Genoa especially was subjected to 
massacre, many women and children were enslaved, and many of 
the treasures of the city aud churches were robbed. But Fisa 
aufiercd on several other occasions, in 1004^ 101. J } and 1012. In 
10 1 5 Spanish Arabs from Denia and the Baleares occupied Sardi- 
nia aud raided the coast between Genoa and Pi&a. From their many 
bases the Arabs easily controlled the western waters and so limited 

1 In $6$ i Byikurine (Lett irti dJumthinly defeated id tbe Srnit oi Mtieinai ao the 
Anba found w gnat appocLtum E»cc|]t From the ndrtitra cities, CF. Archibald H.. LnlwJi-,. 
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the economic life of the north Italian cities. In the previous period 
the coastal cities had suffered, to be go re, but the Saracens, once in 
control of or in alliance with these cities, were more active in the 
country and against the monastic centers. In this period, the coun- 
try was relatively safe, but the coastal cities suffered most because 
their all-important commerce was being ruined, for they were the 
special targets of the Arab raiders^ and their ships were the spe- 
cial goal Of the Arab pirates 

That threat convinced the two northern communes that more 
than mere defensive measures were necessary, lu the eleventh cen- 
tury Pisa and Genoa took the offensive, at times in joint enter- 
prises, at times singly* to make the Tyrrhenian Sea and, if possible, 
the western Mediterranean safe for Christian merchants and ships. 
Pisa carried oot a small raid of vengeance against Reggto in 1.004. 
and united with the Genoese in the larger expedition against the 
new Arab settlement* on Sardinia. In 1015 and 1016 the fleets 
of the two cities, encouraged by pope Benedict VIII, finally drove 
the Arabs from the island and the Pisans occupied it; al^Mujahid 
barely escaped, leaving wife and sons in the hands of the Italians 
Several years later, Jn 1034^ the Pisans, and poaeibly also the Geno- 
ese and Provencals, carried the offensive to Bona* the Saracen base 
in North Africa; the captured booty they gave to the monastery 
of Cluny. In 1062 or 1063 the Pisans forced their way into the har- 
bor of Palermo and destroyed the Saracen arsenal, burned five 
merchantmen, and used the booty from a sixth to start con- 
struction of rhsirduomo, Santa Maria Maggiore L In 10*7 a combin- 
ed force of Italian cities again carried the attack to an African 
base, this time against Mahdia, From this baee, the capital of Ta- 
mini, prince of the Zlrid dynasty, Saracen pirates had plundered 
and captured Italian ships and merchants. Therefore pope Vic- 
tor III found it easy to persuade the victims, Pisans, Genoese, Ro- 
mans, and Amalfitans, to send a force of three to four hundred 
ships and 30,000 men against such an enemy; the expedition served 
under the papal legato, bishop Benedict of Modena. The assault 
wac tremendously successfulj even though TarnTm had warning 
of the threat. The Italians captured all of Zawilah, a merchant 
suburb, and almost all of Mahdia itself before Tamim asked for 
terms, of surrender. He paid on t, according to va rious Arab sources, 
30,000 to tOO,OQO dinars of gold and granted to the Pisan and 
Genoese merchants free access to Mahdia and the area under his 
jurisdiction. In addition he freed his Christian prisoners a rtd promis- 
ed to stop piratical raids. The incidental plunder in gold, stiver, 
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silks, and vessels was extraordinary^ and ivith it the Fisans and 
the Genoese began the construction of their churches dedicated 
to St. SixtuSj on whose least day (Augn&t 6} the victory ivas 
gained. 4 

In the Pisan annals of Bernardo Mara gone the next reference 
is to the call of pope Urban II and to thePisan participation in the 
First Crusade. It is not surprising. The Italian cities had fought 
and defeated the Arabs in the western Mediterranean, often upon 
the request of the Roman popes and under the leadership of papal 
legates. They had carried the battle to the Arab bases in Africa, 
Spain, and the Mediterranean islands* and in the last great cam- 
paign of 10^7 they had won commercial rights and privileges. For 
them participation in the First Crusade was natural, 

* Ufcdfa rarffl*tt<]at, £m™ net tam mfttra e rxtirsttii nt^oens (Ktifui, p. rfj, 



C. The Norman Conquest of Sicily 



Although the Norman conquest of Sicily was probably the 
greatest triumph of Christians over Moslems in the eleventhcentury , 
it is hardly exact to describe it as a duel between Cross and Cres- 
cent. Count Roger invaded the island for the same reasons which 
had spurred the Haul eville brothers to many wars against Chris- 
tj&rjA, including the pope and both the eastern and the western 
emperor. "He was always eager to acquire/' as his official historian 
□nd apologist, friar Geoffrey Malaterra, candidly states. 1 He began 
thr war as the ally of one of the rival emirs of Sicily, employed 
Moslem as well ae Christian Calabrese auxiliaries as early as the 

Ml Amari, AWa in JUitrWrnarer Ji Stci.';a (tad td. itv\ttd by lb* MicJuor Hid edited 
try (L A. TTallinD, 3 vol*., Cataati h 19^153$,. *™l P- CnaJandnu, Biiioirt it ia datui*aiit»i 
rwrwirJ* m JwhVflm Sitiir{t VOLi.j FarH, *ti ftill fontomwcalj tLtrtgua^ th* Ipltar 

is liiDDit h.atf a century old, and. tire former original])' appeared almfiit a hu&iltA yairt apJ. 
This 13 JargidT flwirtji Co. the adrrnFaWe arufl[ity (iF both worka — AmarL ^vas J ETEaL mas-tar, 
rjiskaJftfl wh far &« ifiipdrrf Vut iad-uatrijOui and t*reM — but it p]h stows tlist tfaa 
prttJcm ldi mJt been adequatELy icconijdcrrd in recant times, 1i, t'aau-Ji, H H I ' f ■> L E tma [ -iH nE&ti J 
jxiedlewale ihiDLaca Eitalarum C''HrttiAiiitm f n. nr., IV (10,51}, intelligently piEKDCj a [lit oE 

queitiraie: tha iynijwidufti ItRnprt iYwrwrma [Mewiin and Hilary Tgja.) inclddci-aaiB* 

jjuod arLi&'Jei but docs not aim at originality; the in mm air ftf [j. Li bcrLrn: jnid (3. Pa^adinc, 
Staria diita Sizifi* (Catania, co.J]y, cbapa. xme and 3ccv p u med i acre and. often inaccurate; tine 
?lftt?ll of P. J^, Hirtij HUwy Qfffc Ar&f (jtb rf.j landonj iqji), cHflp, xyi, E? an un- 
critici] pdrjagydG; cbadcy forbidc mention t\ idhh other brief mrvwjfs. On the orbeff lurid, 
there are HmeTjCiLabla-iDBfic^TAprki 011 certain ipecLal problems.. On Jea/aL biitsay aaa E. Beitu , 
rfi>rr(f tT&ititt rulTIwUa m*j>itivSm<tJe (Paddi, i^9J, «ttd Dn uiHuj^fapby. On iriceflccrhial 
history, bej-idnj rJue ihort but brilliant a lay of F, Gabddi, ''ATahi da Kid Li a t Arabi da 
Spafna.," AI-rAtidAim, XV (chjcd^l, i 7«-q. ^ F em A. Die- Sterano, La mltum in Sicilia na ptriado 
*ormumMa (PalermL^ ^9Jn\ asAli^ btWieiEFjiprtP, Oa nnpnwtL: hbbaiy, )ttL T. White, LoidK 
A^4w-sitp#j'nn in Herman ^mtfVv (t^ynbriise, Haia., a^jE), tfd tLr Kmajka 0-f C". Ar C-*™fl r 
1H Psr [a j-tavia d*i mcjuicerL di SidLia del tempo no rma arto . ' ' Archhao zlarMo prr la &mtia r 
VI (i'?4-v On hbvb] hLataay ih C H£ml7Diii h J C$rdd' jixJiji rofe'iu' iteiiaitu dalle i'nm.s«)wj' 
^^rpWtftV *tf ff(Htf» jV Ninfte ILiv«rw> r tt^i), sttd W. C»lir d jPkV &wtettr ttorwittwiKf*- 
tittHstttn FivtH ImWr rfrr ft^vrMQE; AE^crf / uraJ Ac^rf If (BfediuJ. 19]^ On pfrptiUriftii 
problerni, C Pajdi, "Sboria dranDfrailQa ddla crttj da PjlenDDt, n Jfunu Bmtla £t<frica r III 
{itjToJ, iBr>MMS, £oi-£;t ( is fair, bwc [wt fmlly reliable; we sL?™ ttlt rtmsrji nf J. Rclacli. 
EeVbtketrtfrftgttebitiTt iMlirnt, I (Bef Lin ami Ltlpitj. I^j^ Sfrfrtt aaptsKi -of SEfjLiail *rt'- 
nainLi: aod soda] JlFe bave been recent]? aiumped io F. Gabridi. Staria 1 cmlti muLuiiHtme 
{5f aplei h 1 047). FnrrJiEr tibJEo^phT i ? Fwnd fn P- Morrill 1 ■L'oritt mntin china ndl' I tulLa 
ni«fiiiDn!il* r " {Wjftnrtr Ji ttarit mediinrrli fE. Rota eJiror r Cnarta and Nilan, 1^*6), and in 
thr mvaJuable JreiWaatr^ra i^iliama. 

1 <j, W»l9,tcrr* r £ h f n**i» jSs^m'i Ctiahite it Sifitiii ttnitii it Rsirfti Guittardi 
dr*fit r II, Ij. the beit edhton :■■ that ni E. Pootirrt in Xemm Itaficarxm Serif tores, V (1017). 
See alia tht weD-balnciota. jita^mcnt ft C- H, Hadfacn, TSt iV+f ntaw ^ EvWptan Hiitory 
(Breton, iHjc cj t chap, Trj. 
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first year of the war + and throughout the war displayed toward 
Moslem, Greek, And Latin adversaries alike that peculiar admix- 
ture of cruelty and moderation, cunning and sti aightf orwardncsa, 
avarice and generosity which was the secret of the stunning Kor- 
man successes. His conduct and that of his followers definitely 
disproves the rationalizations of ecclesiastical chroniclers who ex- 
tolled the Normans as ardent champions of the faith. Obviously it 
was good politics to make capital of the difference of religion and 
to favor Latin Catholicism whenever it brought dividends. Inas- 
much as the Normans were Catholic, closer identification of their 
interests with those of the Roman church in the long run became 
unavoidable, but we must not confuse a by-product with an ori- 
ginal cause. The process was opposite to that of the crusades: the 
religious motivation was not a prime incentive gradually pushed 
into the background by material incentives, but a thin cloak for 
material appetites which very slowly grew into a sincere senti- 
ment. 

Regardless of religious considerations, Sicily was a better prize 
than any of the other lands which the Normans had previously 
attacked. The island had not suffered as terribly as the Italian 
mainland from the wars among Goths, Byzantines, and Lombards, 
and it had never been severed from the cultural and economic 
community of the eastern world, which throughout the early 
Middle Ages was vastly superior to the barbarian west. Therefore 
it was easy lor the Moslems to build a better structure upon solid 
Byzantine foundations. They lightened somewhat the heavy bur- 
den of Byzantine taxation, and they split many latifuitdis into 
small estates intensively cultivated by tenants and peasant pro- 
prietors. Agriculture remained by far the largest source of wealthy 
and grain continued to be the main crop, but commerce received a 
new impulse from the inclusion of Sicily in the immense economic 
commonwealth of Islam, and agricultural production was enhanced 
by the introduction of new methods and new plants. Industry 
dqej not seem to have progressed to the same extent. There were 
thriviug craftsmen who supplied fine wares for the leisure tlas* 
in the towns and catered to the humbler needs of the peasants^ bnt 
one type of doth j£ the only manufactured product mentioned as a 
Sicilian export in the sources before the Notiuan period Moslem 
writers, on the other hand, stress the wealth of metals and other 
minerals, one of which, ialamrnoniac, was a valuable export. More 
important fr&£ the bilateral staple trade with nearby North Africa, 
which sent oil in exchange for Sicilian grain. Of the new plants 
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which the M (raisins introduced, cotton, sugar cane, and date palms 
were probably unsuited to the climate and gave small rewards for 
great efforts. Their culture has now disappeared. Hard wheat, 
sorghum, and bitter oranges (from which the sweet Orange later 
developed) were durable acquisitions. Still more significant was 
the progress of marker gardening. A tuperciJious visitor from, the 
east deplored the heavy production and ccnianmption of onions, 
which, in his opinion, depressed the intelligence and paralysed the 
imagination of the inhabitants. We are not afraid of onions and 
we delight in spinach, melons* and other vegetables which Sicily 
transmitted from the Moslem to our world. It ii worth noting that 
Arabic treatises on agriculture cite as. a model the Sicilian horti- 
cultural methods and praise the $ kill of the Sicilians in growing 
cotton in inferior soils, 3 

It is impossible to decide what share of the credit for this eco- 
nomic progress should be given the native Christian papulation and 
what was owing to the newcomer nor is it possible to determine 
the proportions of Christians and Moslems in the agricultural popu- 
lation . We know that the Roman equalizing varnish already covered 
various layers of Greek colonists* North African Semites, and 
other immigrants besides the older Sicilian peoples- The Germans 
left small traces in the ethnic structure of the country, bnt the By- 
zantine period brought greater changes. The Slavic invasion of 
Greece toward the end of the sixth Century, the Moslem conquest 
of North Africa during the seventh, and probably many of the 
other military, political, and religions commotions of the Byzan- 
tine empire drove to Sicily Urge numbers of refugees, who found- 
ed new villages and restored to cultivation stretches of deserted 
land. This, and the inflnence of the Byzantine government, partly 
offset centuries o£ Romanization and caused Greek rites and cul- 
ture to recmerge. 3 Then came several waves of Moslem invaders, 
chiefly Arabs and Berbers frara North Africa, but alec adventur- 
ers from Spain and the eaet + with a sprinkling of negroes and 

* £™ in addition to Amu ti *nd flcJitr W*Aa qu«(id ah<yvi. Cfa. Pirrain. 'Tke £TO[uiu>n 
of ApTicDttura] Technicjuo/' add It- 5. Lcpez, "SiedljcraL 1™!* in Smith*™ Europe," 

* Sw 1". Charjnii, "Od the. Quwrion H)j ttw HclltnJiuJlifiai oi SLriLy *dni Ssutbem hily 
^Ullas the Hlddlr^ie?/' /fjKffjfs, Himfimi Rmttr, LIL {i^B) r 7-M&, zni the ranarit* frl 
K. ML let™, "The frulfais in the Bilkaiu in th*. Seventh Century," XXV (rgwl 
j:6ff. Whih I aptE wrth CliaioDii mi lib mam thtttii B« to rhc HtlleciuUtOfi of Sicily flnJ 
HMitbenn itary, I diin.lt tew h* c.V«rrfit*5 bis gik vLer lie unyt. fofr. tiL, P . fi t > tkit dxjeu- 
meDtatron :i Jacking wiri repaid to imraiEtTEtlnji DJitfugeenLurinH the Ainlfc Lnvaiiocik. Tn 
oiiflte rmlf OBe idrfiuee. use the account dJ th*. "RiyrLeJ arnaufJi" on lh* toitffraiifln l>f rllt 
WfJa «l C&flhaje — which included namy GjmJu — to Sicilj jEter the Aiib cunqujent, in 
If. Aranii, Bibliait£* twit-titwU (trtumlation, x v.jJl, and * n Hindis, Turia *rni Hoeot, 
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Slavs. The flow of immigration continued throughout the tenth 
century. A* late as 1005 a famine in Africa drove hungry crowds 
of! to Sicily; in J018 and 1019 many Shf ite heretics found shelter 
in the island. Conversions also swelled! the Moslem clement, espe- 
cially in the western and southern provinces ; in eastern Sicily t 
which, was conquered last, the overwhelming superiority of Greek 
Christians was never shaken and there was a strong Latin minor- 
ity. Judging from "very meager sources^ differences between Mos- 
lems and "infidels" were sharp only at the extremes. The aristo- 
cracy of fighters (Arabic, who Jived on stipends was exclu- 
sively Moslem; the slaves were unconverted descendants of Byzan- 
tine slaves* unransorncd Christian war prisoners, and strangers 
imported by slave merchants. The rustic masses consisted of hard- 
working tenants, often bound to the land, and of small proprie- 
tors who paid heavy taxes and were too busy making a living to be 
ardent supporters of any faith, or party. The inf requency of peas- 
ants* revolts even in times of civil war and invasion shows that 
their lot was not unbearable, and that they were resigned to it. 
We catch glimpses of their feelings in the account of a chronicler 
which shows the Christians of Val Demons as bringing "gifts" to 
count Roger while assuring the Moslem authorities that they had 
been forced to do so. 1 During World War II there were Sicilian 
farmers who, caught between two armies, endeavored to escape 
punishment by similar acrobatics. 

Leadership rested with the military,, civil t and commercial upper 
class in the towns. Palermo, long the capital of the provincial 
governors sent from Africa a nd then that of the virtually indepen- 
dent KaLbid emirs, was now ruled by its own assembly of notables 
(Arabic, jam? ah) where Arabs of old noble stack held firsc place. 
It was the religious metropolis of both the Moslems and the Chrisv- 
tians, one of the largest dues in the Moslem world, and larger 
than any Christian town except Constantinople, Hundreds of 
school teachers, lawyers^ scholars* and poets made it one o£ the 
greatest intellectual centers in the world. It was a port of the first 
rank, an active center of ship-building and other crafts, and the 
residence of wealthy Jewish, Moslem* and Christian businessmen, 
lis Stately buildings of stone* marble, and bricks sprawled from 
the old fortified center to many new suburbs brightened by gardens 
and fountains. Along the sea shore were the quarters of voluntary 

* Mnloterra, Dc ribus pso'i, II.. t+. Unfortunately fflOflt ol rJit uifomutkta On tbt total 
cLujh. comet from dacui>t«vr.n>f the fJofinan p*tfw>J, irfairli to iodie extent reflect tie earLier 
<4Ajditt0di. See nftvr- £. Bei-tn., "Le ctiuL irjculi," ia {1 JitpfQ PfG*nMTiH& 
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warriors for the faith — those fierce ghazis (Arabic singular, ghm) 
who caused al-Maadiai } the great Palest inian geographer, to e*tol 
''Slcilyj the fertile island whose people never tire of righting the 
holy war." 1 Farther south the .inland town of Agrigento was a 
capital of peasant! and the moral center of the Berbers, who often 
rose against the more refined arid cosmopolitan but more relaxed 
Arab aristocracy of the north. Not far from it Enua, In a dominant 
position on a mountain, tfrp, was now the residence of Ibn-al- 
tJauwaSj the strongest of the petty emirs who had gained control 
of the country after the collapse of the KalMd monarchy. His 
brother-in-law and rivals Ibt^at-Turnnah, from Catania endeav- 
ored to extend his rule all along the eastern coast. Here Syracuse, 
the former Byzantine capital, and Messina were tlowly recovering 
after their last-ditch fight against the invader*; the Christian 
population had lost its autonomy, but it shared with the Moslem 
minority the benefits of a fairly enlightened and progressive econo- 
mic; and administrative regime, There were many other thriving 
towns. 

Yet this proud, brilliant civilization bore the germs of a disease 
which delivered it into the hands of an adventurer of genius. If 
we are to believe the poisoned pen of lbn-Hanqal, in the late tenth 
century, already the ghazis of Sicily were nothing but "evildoers,, 
rebels, rabble of many nations, pandcrcrs, contemptible men;" 
the teachers in Palermo were incompetent hypocrites who had 
embraced their profes&ion to dodge military service; as for the 
other classes, here is how he summed up the state of Islam in the 
Mediterranean: [< The Romans are attacking the Moslems, who 
find nobody to help them . . . . Our proud, greedy princes cowardly 
how before the enemy; men of learning forget God and future life 
to do their pleasure . . . \ the wicked merchants neglect no oppor- 
tunity of illicit profit., . ; the bigots sail with every wind that 
blows.' 1 ' This indictment is of course exaggerated. It was not the 
lukewarmneps of Islam but the recovery of Christian people* that 
gradually turned the tide in the Mediterranean. The bands of holy 
warring like those of the crusaders, included many desperadoes, 

n Ama:i r Btbtiot. itrtbo-fritJ^ app-> p. Htf. Ttc pcpulaLLflrt florae si^pateJ Enr FiknnG 
hy Afllhri (j^-S S^V™} an ^ I'^rdL (jjivMK- at rnait) ih too Jujfc,. id'! tttsrijp *tl figura nf 
cmitempw-ary AfsV wplttru are- unreliable. Jiore i-ifn:fit*ttt. i$ tbe aimpn ati-ve Jtat<m«l* flf 
d-Nuqdiii (Jfiiiiiri. arrio-fimti, U, 67*), ™l" P»l«lt» rgsr dun OJd Cairo; evrn it 
hi WStf no aptimutic in regard to Palermo the tawn nvoit have lisd "dl over ]Da,<XH 
inbaJbrLaftts, 

1 Eiblivt. arabo-titoU, L, iB-r^, *4, 17. In regard ii> tbt gtwiKLS Jo cCIwj Modem frontier 
regiflfli, use C. Salinger." Was I lit /uriud mi OTjeBtaLionn. <ri Oiiva^yl'" Practising; af tit 
American PWfli^i*: Soritly. XClV <]^) r +8 H9J, with biblinffraphj-. 
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but they fought bravely j && lata as 1035 many were killed while 
raiding Italy and Greece, and others were to show their gallantry 
in the fight against the Normans. What especially undermined 
Sicily was the chronic anarchy of Moslem society, which could be 
overcome for the sake of gaining a specific objective* but which 
rcemcrged 50cm after victory, as Ibn-Khald1in,r.ne greatest histori- 
an of the Middle Ages, has so incisively stated. Neither the African 
Aghlablds who wrested Sicily from the Byzantines nor the Si- 
cilian Kalbide who ruled it afterwards exceeded the one hundred 
and twenty years which Ibn-Khaldun regarded as the normal life 
span of a dynasty. In the early eleventh century rival Moslem 
factions called to their help respectively the Byzantines from 
southern Italy and the Zkids from North Africa. The former, led 
by George Maniacea^ conquered the eastern part of the island; the 
latter awept through the rest of the country. The SEciliane had 
already repented of their rash appeals when fortune rid them of 
both invading armies. Court intrigues and more pressing wars led 
to the recall of Maniaces and his troops; the disastrous invasion of 
nomad tribes from the desert crippled the Zlrids in North Africa 
and precipitated the departure of their armies. 7 Sicily, left to 
itself, relapsed into anarchy. Its weakness whetted the appetite 
of the Norman^ who were in the process of conquering the Byzan- 
tine and Lombard possessions of the Italian mainland. As early as 
1059 Robert Guiscard styled himself "by the grace of God and 
St, Peter duke of Apulia and Calabria and, with their help, here- 
after of Sicily," In 106 1 Ibn-at-Tumnah invited Robert's brother 
and vassal* count Roger of Calabria, to help him fight Ibn-al- 
Hauwas. He did not talk to deaf ears. 

Inasmuch as the Zlrids. soon afterwards sent new contingents to 
Sicily T the struggle superficially recalled that of 1033-1042, when 
a duel between Christian and African "allies" overshadowed the 
strife of local factions but for a short time, further process of the 
nomads, however, had now cut so deeply into the Zirid atate that 
this was no longer capable of a sustained effort. Beth the assets 
and the liabilities of the Normans also were different irom those 
of Maniaces, Count Roger was at the same time a ruler and a general, ; 
perhaps a greater general than the able Maniacee and certainly a 
better statesman than any Byzantine emperor after Basil IL 
Though, operation on the Italian mainland oometimes distracted 

' On diE i-trBjfglt EiEtinai Eddi and nmnadi, em fi. Uaffau. La Berhtrra ttltflt/riWrtf ft 
fcrincr an ma>ym Jg* [Paiiy, I'jH-ty; fcirfJer btblDii^rapliT in E. Gander,, La SitclMi aimer dft 
!tij£ktri (P*rh t i?i7>r A nu&y ci Wmuaw* and hi* tinra u i«D * dtddtntaBi- 
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him from the Sicilian tampaigflj he did not have to worry ahokir. 
distant wars in Asia, Hi* financial resources, however, were far 
slimmer than those- of the Byzantine treasury, his land army was 
small, and for a long time he had no fleet of his own. At the be- 
ginning- of his career lie had not been above stealing horses and 
robbing peaceful merchants. He soon learned how to make war 
by plundering enemy territory and levying high taxes on his own, 
so that his solvency steadily increased,, but the Norman avarice in 
Sicily as in 1 taly bred much hatred and alienated populat [one whose 
friendliness would have been valuable. So did the atrocities which 
sullied the Norman campaigns especially during the first years. 
Their only moral justification, if there was any, was that which a 
beaten enemy, Ibn-HamdTs, iavolced for earlier Moslem atrocities : 
"It was not cruelty, but [the self-defense] of the few who were 
surrounded by the many," 8 

As a matter of fact, count Roger had at hi* disposal Only a few 
hundred or, at the most, a few thousand Norman knighta with per- 
haps three times as many armed valets — some of the knight^, not in- 
cluding Rogers own son, proved trustworthy for the whole duration 
of the war — besides auxiliary forces from his county of Calabria, 
some intermittent and interested help from hisbrother T du ke Robert 
Guiscard, and any other Christian or Moslem reinforcements which 
he might be able and willing to obtain, through alliance, Th.n 
number of non-Norman fighters and the part which they played 
is not easily assessed, because the only detailed accounts Come 
from two Norman friars, Geoffrey Malacerra and Aime of Monte 
Cassino, who did not like to squander credit outside their own 
nation. It is evident that what naval activity was displayed must 
be ascribed to Italian auxiliaries since the Normans, in Sicily were 
land troops. There are indications that auxiliaries and perhaps a 
Sicilian fifth column were at times useful in the battlefield and in 
the rear^ but the Normans undoubtedly bore the brunt of the 
fight r They were splendid soldiers, probably the best in their 
time. Their exploits in France, in England, in Spain, in Italy, in 
the Byzantine empire filled, the Norman chronicles, deeply impress- 
ed the conquered peoplee, and were magnified in heroic literature.* 
Actually the Normans were much like the ideal of the sagas and 

1 Arrcaji, 3i&H#i. #tnfc-ittfi!it m II, Wiedtrti t* nay., the MogLotu during the CTrnqoeit 
<A Sicily *ni id [hcEr nid£ Irom Sit'Ay a&abut tttE Italian maknJand did not thair jnj BTEiter 
remtiLErajtloiL Edt the civiCla.ni tban did the Narmanj. War Lf geldarvi <4[Ub<l<r.a n-. 

* B«idti the worfci ^iLoced above set H. Grtjj^rt sini R. M Ktyicf , ''L* Cli*rti*a 4t 
FslMUl ft BptilH*," Byzanlii>n r XlV {l$Wf}. itig-llii ti. Grigc'in. "La CTianjwi ic Kabul 
4* I'M J-5*S, ,h BviUtinJe fWAirfcniyrir A Bdptfvt, CAikk As lain, 5 , XXV 
IM-J73. 
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cbansQtts de gist? — they were adventurous^ fearless, unruly, in- 
satiable, exceedingly gallant tt> willing And unwilling ladies of any 
social class, indiscriminately hard on unwariike peasants and 
bourgeois of any nation, and frequently very devoted to Christ if 
not to his commandments, A handful of Normans, including two 
of Roger's elder brothers, already had aesitted Maniaces in smiting 
fiaraceng and scorching the country! but their part had been far 
less important than certain sagas and chronicles represented it. 
Now a larger> If stilJ fairly small, number were poised under the 
command of a ruthless and extremely gifted man of their own 
race. They outmatched their Moslem counterparts, the ghazJs, and 
overpowered large militias of less martial men fighting for home 
and liberty. Though the numbers of their adversaries have been 
multiplied by the same chroniclers who passed by their aUies s the 
very duration of the struggle — thirty years — shows that victory 
went not to the larger but to the braver army. 

The background 01 the Sicilian campaign, is more interesting 
than the campaign itself^ The war was important for its results, 
not for its methods 5 there were innumerable shirmishes, raids, and 
counter-raids, but few battles^ only one memorable siege, and no 
new weapons or tactics that had not been widely uied elsewhere. 
Even before receiving the invitation of Ibn-at-Tumnah, Roger had 
carried out an exploratory raid across the Strait of Messina, which 
was unsuccessful but may have been instrumental in gaining the 
invitation { I 060} « A tecond raid with the armed support d Tbn- 
at-Tumnah was equally 1 unsuccessful; the Normans were driven 
back to the coast and feared total destruction as a storm prevented 
them from recrossing the Stratt. Happily Roger, as the chroniclers 
tell us, calmed the waters by dedicating what booty he had taken 
to the reconstruction of a church in Calabria. Finally* in lOOl, 
more careful preparation, shrewder strategy, and the personal 
intervention of Robert timscard enabled a larger number of Nor- 
mans to dodge the fleer which Ibn-al-Hauwae had sent to blockade 
the Strait, capture Messina, obtain the submission of Rarnetta, 
and reconquer tor Ibn-al-Tumnah a large part of the northeastern 
region. The count and the emir did r»t succeed in capturing Enna, 
the fortress capital of Ibn-al-Hauwa^ hut Palermo made overtures 

" Dei^ed ■cecum* o( tbc SiriEan cflrftfjlpi an taunt in Amari (wild J prt-tMmttln Mm), 
ib ClHhtid™ (with a pn.taHiun biaaj and, far aaval hiitnr;, ui HflnErani (uritb a pro- 
Itft&irj bans). TW aetflSft <£kui at r«igth tht ttmu Hid thtlr lUMHay, fU wrEl*r 
dMD ant aCwiyi flgr-M ivhJi their judamuiti. 

11 Oti tkelegfnld»rychit^ctflr ft! tficjfiV™'i histwia lii*raia*iii jtffiraw, whicL ratotram- 
m Pnaaginajy JnriticiMi rf Roftr bj the Chrifdpn pOpuEnuofj <li die WWB. a« W, F.«*Hic*, 

nuinkjpalkratf Be J| t jtorinffTBiU SKiliina/' Siunm Riciiia Stories, VII (i^j) r 
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to embrace die party of the winners. So far the Normans had 
acted as allies of a Moslem emir, but this had not prevented them 
from killing or enslaving the Moslem inhabitants of Messina, nor 
had the friendly attitude of the Christian farmers restrained the 
undisciplined heroes from looting and raping. As a reward for their 
intervention they retained Messina and a few other places — 
probably by agreement with Ibn-at-Tumnah — and thus they 
secured a bridgehead across the narrow Strait, which even their 
small naval force could easily control. Meanwhile some Sicitian 
refugees easily persuaded the Zirid emir — the same al-MVia;* 
who twenty years earlier had intervened against Maniaccs- — to 
send a powerful fleet to the relief of their party. But a storm scat- 
tered the ships; those who were not drowned went back to Africa, 
where the nomads and other rebels intensified their attacks against 
the old and discredited emir. 

Then* in 1062 and 1063, the tide seemed to turn against the 
Normans* who were saved only by their desperate bravery. Ibn- 
at-Tumnah was killed while fighting without their help and his 
successors withdrew from the struggle; the Christian population 
was so exasperated by their coreligionists that it made common 
cause with their enemies; Roger and Robert, back in Calabria, 
had a bitter fight which nearly wrecked their uneasy cooperation; 
Tamlm, the new Zlrid ruler, sent to Sicily two of his sons with 
a fairly large army which crossed over safely, gained control of 
the larger part of the island including Palermo, and joined forces 
with Ibn-al-rjauwas. Robert had remained on the mainland. 
Roger, alone in a hostile country, was almost besieged with a few 
hundred knights in the small town of Troina. But he broke out, 
made some successful raids, and defeated near Cerami a Zlrid' 
Sicilian force which greatly outnumbered his troops, A chronicler t 
repeating and embellishing what he may have heard from some 
imaginative veteran^ states that St. George took part in the battle, 
that one hundred and thirty-si*; Norman knights crushed 50,000 
enemies* killing 15,000 of them,, and that Roger pent four camels 
loaded with booty to pope Alexander II, who reciprocated with a 
blessing and a standard. Subsequent events show that the combat 
removed for the Normans the danger of being thrown back 10 the 
sea t but apart from thia it waa of no great consequence. 1 " When, 

It ■ itriiiflf tlkjit ecriwt T)i*tqwiw? ttP-Yt pjwrf *0 JQJCh IttiaOSt UpftJl th? rfjvpgmlj 

JutJoiurf vtifry vS Mnlfltcrra, wiu> h abictf our amy tvnitx toe the buttle of Cwami aaet Ami 
Qf MtmLe Ciis-inu-, ^rJupj on AEDwat at [jjpj ia the fst*n.t EnjTvyjprpt, <toe* nut mention 
it tnA tke ■fl^jJM AnnnymiH Vatiamij 4 <tn*njlr ntfpKttA htiog luc Hit *b™i£raEnt 
oi MairtdT* ! ice Cftfilawlftn, f d KSJivrt-itTiJtvnij and liHlnBrapbj., The iLjeom *f allAnbds 
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a few weeks later, a Fisan fleet arrived at an eastern Sicilian pert 
and invited Roger to take part in a combined attack on Palermo 
— possibly in execution, of plans which had been made in agree- 
ment with Robert — Roger was unable to leave his corner arcund 
Trains, The Pisans alone broke into the port of Palermo and 
captured some ships, but they did not dare to storm the city 
without some help from land forcc3j and withdrew with the 
booty." The following year (1064) Robert Guiscard brought fresh 
troops and together with Roger tried to take Palermo by a land 
siege, but the attempt failed. Robert returned to the mainland — 
according to Aime of Monte CassinOj he realised that without "a 
multitude of ships" he could not stop the flow of supplies and 
reinforcements 14 — ■ and Roger alone during the four years that 
followed could do little to check the progress of the Zirid princes 
in western and central Sicily. 

Once again, as twenty yeara earlier, the African aDies became 
the masters of the Sicilian Moslems. Aiytib^ the elder of the Zlrid 
princes, became virtually the ruler of Agrigento, whose Berber 
inhabitants had a leaning towards African men and customs. Ibn- 
al-ijauw^s was killed aa he endeavored to reeover the town. His 
former followers and Palermo itself proclaimed AiyQb their sover- 
eign. Had Aiyub been able to obtain reinfoTccrncnt& from Africa 
and to inflict a serious defeat upon the Normana, the fate of 
Skfly would have anticipated that of Spain, where the African 
Miir^bits (Almoravids) came as allies, defeated the Christians^ 
and remained as conquerors, Taminij however, had no reserves to 
spare, and Roger in to63 beat the army of Aiyub at Mitfilmeri, 
Then the population of Palermo, which had forgotten how to 
obey, came to blows with the negro guard of the Zirids. Civil war 
broke out in the town and spread to other regions. Before the end 
of 1069 the disheartened Zirid princes returned to Africa with 
their troops and with a large number of Sicilian who read the 
writing on the waD and choae to follow them. One Ibn-Hamtnud, 
probably of a family which had given rulers to Cordova and 
Malaga, became the lord of Enna arid Agrigenro; Falermo re- 
covered its liberty but for a short time. As a matter of fact, while 
Sicily was returning to independence and particularism, Robert 

tMHft Aboil B^mficant; It in mtur-al that thty- Jf-tciJ-ki-jiJiJ -ti dtdSiLC, but H\tf hardly 
Jutc ignored it. if Lt hid iten a gnat iiuitrr. 

11 On i^t ]ws title writi't-ctiu n-^tEj an earlier agrwiTvcn't, itt Amnj-L, III,, lq^ bjiJ.il. aj and 
nee [lit prtfrtduflf; 1 in [lira in tbii dLdptef. 

"Aidu nt Monte CauLnDt Jta™ at" Narmanni, V k ±Si tfcc moat recant fdiliftu ii thai iit 
V. dc BHrtlirfciJiiBCW in FotVtptf Is Sjwlj fflaate, Sjrtrtnri [Re me, 19^). 
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Guiscard with Roger's assistance built up the sea power which he 
Had lacked in 1064. He captured Ban, next to Venice the greatest 
Adriatic seaport and trading center,, and he completed the con- 
quest of the other maritime to>vns of Apulia, 

Bari surrendered in April 107 1 after a siege which lasted more 
than three years. In July 107 1 Robert and Roger N accompanied 
by a brother of the Lombard prince of Salerno and by other 
barons, sailed to Sicily in an armada of fifty-eight vessels manned 
by Apulian, Calabrese, and Greek sailors, [Their army included 
not only a substantial number of Norman knights but also con- 
scripts and volunteers from southern Italy and perhaps other 
regions. The Kormana inaugurated their campaign by entering 
the port of Catania as allies — ■ the heirs of Ibn-at-Tnmnah while 
desisting from active operations had remained friendly — and 
treacherously occupying the town as conquerors. Then they laid 
siege to Palermo by land and sea. The town resisted for several 
months, and it received some naval help from Africa, but famine 
and discord alowly undermined the morale. The final assault began 
January 7, T072 ; the old section of the town, attacked by Roger + 
held out T but Robert broke into a lightly defended suburb. While 
some of the citizens wanted to fight to the last, others opened 
negotiations which on January lo led to surrender. Palermo pre- 
served a large measure of autonomy and full freedom of worship, 
but the main mosque on the site of the former cathedral again 
became a cathedral, and the Normans built or restored two fortress- 
es to teach discretion to Christians and Moslems alike. Mazara> the 
oldest Moslem possession on the island, after learning the fate of 
Palermo surrendered on similar conditions. Remarkably enough 
the chroniclers, who describe in glowing terms the happiness of 
the victorious Christian army, say nothing of the feelings of the 
local Christians, 1 * The Moslems on the whole seem to have accepted 
the foreign rulr erf the Norman "infidels" more easily than that 
of their African brothers, but many of the poets and scholars who 
had been the glory of Pfltermo became honored refugees in the 
several Moslem states from Spain to the Near East. Some of them 
wrote nostalgic poemi and prophecies of revenge^ one, abu-1- 
*Arabj showed himself a spiritual neighbor of Dante, another poet 
and exile born in Italy of another faith. **0 my fatherland," he 
wrote, "you have abandoned me; I shall make my fatherland the 

11 Tbe uttJue-pF tli( ehreiticlfTi Id tkiiTtiptct cmtruti with tliardetiiJed ucmmt? of the 
EiVhiviLsr 4E thf ChriiaciAdi Mi nurtbEaitEtn SkdEy uul with* (h* 4ttCriptL0H af llvt WeIjCWUe 
rtfch die Ouiicdm otlffilta cxtenderf tfl tbe Normans du 109], 
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saddles oi generous steeds. On the earth I was born, any earth is 
my fatherland, any man is my brother V* a 

After the fall of Palermo victory was 3t> well assured that 
Robert and Roger partitioned the island between themselves, 
Robert, the suzerain, retained Palermo with some other places 
and struck coins with the Arabic inscription "King of Sicily 3 *. 1 ' 
Koger, however, claimed the larger part of the island, which after 
the death of Robert was to become all his, to be bequeathed to 
Roger II, the first crowned king. -Still it took nineteen years to 
subdue southern Sicily — and during these years two savage 
Moslem raids on the Calabrese coast recalled to the unfortunate 
population terrible memories of the ninth and tenth centuries. 
The first raid, which was followed by a landing in Mazara one 
year later, was a result of a short resumption of activity by the 
Zlrids (1074.-1075); but Roger I averted further interference by 
concluding a treaty with Tamlim The emir had lost nearly all the 
African hinterland ;. he depended on Sicilian grain and free trade 
for his maritime cities, 1 * The second and wilder raii(loflj) was one 
of many enterpriser of the last Moslem leader in eastern Sicily, the 
emir of Syracuse, who fought bravely and ferociously to the last. 
But the straggle between the cornered, disunited defenders and 
the Normans, whose land and sea forces conrinocti&ty grew could 
not last forever; it would have lasted less long if Roger had not 
frequently diverted hie activity to the Italian mainland. Some 
towns capitulated after a long resistance j qthere came to terms 
without direct pressure when their d«m seemed imminent; the 
emir of Enna r whose wife had been captured by RogCT, accepted 
baptism and was granted an estate in Calabria. The conquest was 

u We ore quoting from thetnuyliitioci of GabThJi, "Arab: dc SEdJm, 1 '' p. Jcy whichdiften foam 
tfatflf AmHLflDd it* region by Dt BtetssOj "'L* ewtturnt in Sialic" in II Htpto frVffuriw, 
p. 1115 \, tomparc- tbe letter if Dante tohu florentiiiE frirnJi. Hitti'i.ntattnijrnt tbit thtfaac. 
of tkc poet Jbn-HanMffi wka weot into esdle "was exceptional™ {p^ iofi ii not bundE 4uE by 
the eourset, which li&ts raw] number of inteflsctuah mi other leaden, wbo- left Snciip. The 
niwabtt iwaLi jMohably hive h*n rtEJL L*fg*r" but for ih* fear <A nnava H "thc K* h which 
belong! to the Romani,'"' a fcai which. earned abu-l^Axab to bmitate bef-nre aeGEptcng rh* 
JnTLtatjiHi qE f{Jlvw-ppKj th* tvAat ftt Sivplc; cf. If. Peril, La Paliit auJglatAX* *ti anajx 

riam^iw nit XI* liidr (P»riH r 3 9 j^j. p. i] SL Aiiftoeriw of true or pretended Skiljpn otiutj. 

awe fbU esijayiag jpc-giijj pmqdf^ in HoraQQa^ tee: t A. Hallirjo, "ftiriMa H in Ettittlutofiu? 

l * Ott ibe royal carnage oi Robert, t*e B, La^ucairja. tmwJ^s irfb itwsMf *r#k fSHWHi 
ju&t BiiliBlfef Cprntmale Si P&iirtfta (PnlErnu], iSga), pp.. ai*-J34i in eedetbJ On Sicilian. 
niBniHnptict«r tiie period, iee C. C. Wil« h F&tntf Coins (JJew York, 10.51), and H. S. Lopei, 
M I1 ritoM* air*H> dEtl'CodekntE diieirattBtt, J. 1 * Swtitt hoOtm. L2LY ^9J j)j 1 j-j j- 
TJie termi at Lhc partition between Robert and Rtf£rr at* &Tta in detail by many WWPMt,. 
tut thtjovrcei-Jfl i»t fully ap« with «it jinoth*!. 

[I TIk tltlsuiee aw»d cJie t<rt «i JJrtswr wtitrtj iii TC*7jT*mim h s «ti eppcurti 

nnrtheni Ttdijit ^jiJorp in wJut bm+ been. cotleJ "tb E Jieii rdiEBjaaJ a( tbe cnnadea". 
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completed in 109 1 with the bloodless^ negotiated surrender of 
Note and of the island of NUJta, 

Reconstruction and reorganization of the island began long 
before the end ol the war. In thia trying task the statesmanship of 
count Roger and of his son and s-uctessoTj icing Roger II, proved 
equal to their military achievements. During thirty years of 
warfare the population had been diminished by starvation, death 
in battle, deportation into slavery> and voluntary exile. Many of 
the splendid Arab buildings in the town? bad been ruined and 
some villages had been wiped out. 1 * The uneasy equilibrium which 
long association had established among Moslems, Greeks, and 
Latins had been upsets The Norman knights and the "Lombards" 
(continental Italians) who immigrated in the early period of the 
Norman rule added other sharply discordant pieces to the tessel- 
lated pavement of Sicily, The feelings of the average Norman 
toward other nations can be surmised whert we read in Fra 
Malatnra's chronicle that both the Sicilian Gxceks and the 
Calabrcsi arc +< ever wicked races"; the equally wicked Apulian 
Lombards arc "never tired of betraying"; the Romans are shame- 
lessly venal and disloyal; the Piearjs are: cowards interested 
only in commercial gain; and the Moslems, of course, are the sen m 
of the earth. Granted that bigoted expressions of this land are 
not uncommon in medieval writings and may still be heard too 
often in our own day^ they were not a good omen for the moral 
unification of the Norman state,™ It took much wisdom and 
firmness for the new sovereigns to bring out of confusion and 
hatred one of the most brilliant and harmonious civilisations of 
the Middle Ages. 

Roger I and Roger II owed their outstanding success as sover- 
eigns of Sicily to the fact that they used indiscriminately the 
talents and labor of all their subjects, and that they chose from 
every culture the elements which seemed to function best. The 
local autonomies and religious or national differences they re- 

» Ts quota (aiy fiat huasux, lim U IwwHiGattrri, Dt teiru £triit, II. jMtioribei the 
JMUUiiji -ill Albert (jvneurd tbnau^li a TlEaja BkLlT AglucutD in lab^j "Bagirqum appugTMrc 
Wdunt r dTifaniqnt ftiyrfem CUtn enenrLtet rtluctamtilu^ fnrbrJitira diTUMlt h incWM ODfinn 
cmil pjiHlitfibita ** Uteri! cimnlqut njpdLccjtili iui jnpriwiftF jJJi>i: iin* . , . , [hut it 1 que digm- 
Hifl., in bdalrfjlbn veniaii. . . ZUjgjmcEjiiij, ijuh CiptJT-Sr adduxEmt,. 5Urr i h I j rr, r .j 1 1 □ m rltjEr- 
ttvErtt, lataurwi?, ibi fcropitisri ladi." Bupuna not jfltflred wid no hturw jppaiin «i 

tounpet f UTflYei in the ulaari, aJdiaug li jijjiK of tbeita iararji orated iRta Nrmnaii 
mOdliraentp, a f™ of waLiii ai^ si ran I;, 

*• Mnlgterrn, E*Fd)Uf jtttit, ]J r i ?s J. it, 5, jidJ 14, Ml, jB; JJj 54, And p<W*rrf. Aiinliu 
(■■•\uz\ly bitted. William irf Apulia, of (na\iK t ia auott JaroniUe ta an Fdlam iucImbIi, the 
LflmtflJ Js e£ iSutbern Italy. At p mmCttr ft (art the Lmnbardu wot dwer to til* NflimHDB III 
fuEtmni and dTilii&tion and LtaliaUy were treated w|rj] {[Mttl GOtitidEtatrtD, 
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spected and indeed protected enough to rule a divided country, 
yet not so much that the country might be &plit asunder, These 
policies have been justly praised by many medieval and modem 
historians of different nations, but they should be called oppor- 
tunism rather chan tolerance. True tolerance appeared only in the 
later years of the Norman state, under William IT, who was a 
devoted Christian ruling a majority of old or new Christiana, but 
who ignored the Moslem religious, practices of baptised pages in 
his own palace. Mere opportunism guided Roger T h who created a 
new Latin hierarchy to by-pass the pope, protected the Greek 
monasteries to counterbalance the Latin churchy and forbade 
Christian propaganda among Moslem soldiers whose undivided 
devotion he needed agatoet Christian enemies; it also guided 
Roger IL, who subsidised the useful research of al-IdrTsi and ac- 
cepted hi& fulsome praise, but closed his reign with the auta-d^fi 
of his admiral, charged with apostasy but guilty only of military 
bungling. Still it was a blessing to all concerned that the Machia- 
vellianism of the princes spared Sicily much of the suffering which 
men flf all faiths were about to encounter in Palestine and Syria 
during the crnsades. 

Lastly, it should be remembered that the main lines of the Nor- 
man policies largely followed examples which had been set by the 
earlier rulers of the Sicilian mosaic of peoples — the Romans, the 
Byzantines, and the Moslems. The Normans may have excelled 
all of them in many respects, but they did not escape the fate 
which Ibn-J£haldun predicts for conquerors. Their dynasty did 
not outlast one hundred and twenty years. 



D» The Pilgrimages to Palestine before ippj 



It is a common trait among men and women to wish to visit the 
sites connected with the lives of those whom they admire; and the 
idea of pilgrimage ha$ played a krge part in moat of the great 
religions of the world. Before ever the Christian era began pious 
Buddhists, were traveling to pay their respects at the shrines 
where the Buddha and his chief disciples had lived and taught. 
Later on Islam was to teach that the journey to Mecca should be 
the aim of every pious Moslem* 

From the earliest times Christians felt a desire to see for them- 
selves the places hallowed by the incarnate God, where Christ was 
born and preached and suffered. They inherited from the Jews a 
particular respect for the city of Jerusalem, and as the scene of the 
crucifixion it became doubly holy to them. Moreover, there soon 
arose a feeling that the martyrs when suffering for the faith were 
able to grant a special remission of sins, a tihellus or warrant of 
reconciliation with God; and gradually it was believed that the 
spot where a martyrdom had occurred acquired something of the 
remissory power. 1 Calvary, sanctified by the greate&t martyrdom 
of alL was inevitably held to be peculiarly potent. At the same 
time relics, either the bodily remains of the saints or objects that 
had played a part in the life of Christ or of a saint, were popularly 
supposed to pwms the same power; and in time, through stages 
that we cannot now trace, the church gave recognition to what 
had become an almost universal belief. 

During the first two centuries of the Christian era it was not 
easy to maJce the pilgrimage to Palestine, Jerusalem itself had 
been destroyed by Titus, and the Roman authorities did not ap- 
prove of journeys thither. The fall of Jerusalem had resulted in 
the triumph of St, Paul's conception of Christianity over that of 
St. James* and the choreh sought to stress ltd universality at the 
expense of its Jewish origins. But the holy places were not for- 
gotten. It is significant that Hadrian, when he rebuilt Jerusalem, 
deJiberately erected a temple to Venus Capitolina on the site of 

1 See P, H, Bittttd, &m£ts fl/isiam tt dtltieicpi pnuiw (Pam, J, ] ti-:?D. 
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Calvary, When, after the triumph of the Cross, the empress Helena 
came to Palestine, the tradition that she found there was strong 
enoygh for her to be able to identify all the sacred sites. Even 
before her time pilgrima had travelled to Palestine. We hear of a. 
bithop^ Firmilian of Caeflarea-Mazaca^aysep), who visited Jeru- 
salem early in the third century, and of another Cappadoeian 
bishop; Alexander, who followed a few years later, 1 Origen. about 
the same time talks of the ^'desire of Christiana to search after the 
footsteps of Christ." 1 

The official recognition of Christianity, combined with Helena's 
voyage and her pious labors* which her eon. Constantine endorsed 
by building the great churches of the Holy Sepulcher at Jerusalem 
and the Nativity at Bethlehem, let Iook a stream of pilgrims 
bound for Palestine. The first to leave an account of his travels 
was a man from Bordeaux, who wrote out his itinerary in the year 
33 3> when the emperor had barely completed his buildings* Some 
fifty years later an indefatigable lady calkd Aetheria^ who prob- 
ably came from France or Spain, wrote in detail of her experiences, 
which included a visit to Egypt and to Mount Sinai^ About the 
end of the century St. Jerome moved to Palestine and settled at 
Bethlehem, and in his train came a number of fashionable but 
godly ladies from Rome* By the begmning of the nest century 
the number of monasteries and hostels in Jerusalem where pil- 
grims could be housed was said to be over three hundredr 7 

The fathers of the church were not altogether happy about this 
new fashion. Even Jerome, though he recommended a visit to 
Palestine to his friend Desiderius as an ace of faith and declared 
that his sojourn there enabled him to understand the Scriptures 
more clearly, confessed that nothing really was missed by a failure 
to make the pilgrimage," St. Augustine openly denounced pil- 
grimages as being irrelevant and even dangerous.* Of the Greek 
fathers St. John Chrysostoin t while wishing that his episcopal 
duties did not prevent him from traveling, mocked at the sight of 

1 Jframt P flf ™Wr inunribH, & {PL XXiU, jodB^ Eiwcbiai, Hiitarfa tectaLastuit 
[tr. ].KL OuJcdn mi H. J, U*L*r. L*A GEh»b*L Library, Cimbrid^, SI^ ™ 5 A IL jy. 

1 Putliill&d m PI*TS, ¥ri. I h with > tMnoiitinn hy A. StCWWtr 

* PublUWl in PPTS r Ij Udder the mm? nJ Tin Ptijpi 
translated bj; J, H, BtraarA Far Jlct Sfmtity ttt Dftra CahxiJ, SiaJt t*r la Prriptiialia 
Silovrt [Pint 4thl PwtKu, 'SjOj and M. F*f ntin, ^Lc Y(ritabl( awpftir At ti Ptrsgraietw 
Silviflt; la Vittgr oipipiflfc Eth£rtt h Jh fiftkiff Jet qsasHsai btstotifUtt. LXXVl f tooi), JtiMOTr 

J }cDuvc r £p. XLVl (PL XXll. 4S3fJ.) h fcttw tnm Paabi *ai EiutM*pmi ttt Marcfclla. 

■ Se? A. CflUPtt, La PaUnint stasia Hi/AVwt gresi (Grawbfe, i£ S^J, p, j [a, 
JtHHfllt. L&erfaraiipijtotnuT,, Sraniitlo [PL 5CXVIII t Ijae-Ilifi). 

•Jhigiutin^a UOfrlll {PL Jooair, aH-aty); C^Fa jlhmehMNrt, ai 
(PL XLJ1, j8^-j9jj. 
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a whole world ill (notion merely to Look at Job's dung-hill. 1 * St. 
Gregory of NyS$a. remarked that pilgrimages were nowhere en- 
joined by Holy Writ, and lie saw no merit in visiting Jerusalem, 
which was a rather ordinary town, indeed fuller than moat towns 
of wicked pcrwns, merchants* actors^ and prostitutes. 11 But the 
general public ignored such strictures, preferring to believe that 
the interesting journey brought spiritual merit as well. 

In the middle of the fifth century the empress Eudocia, wife of 
Theodoaiua ir> settled in Jerusalem. It wae then highly fashionable 
to reside there; and the empress showed her support of another 
fashion when she sent to her sister-in-law at Constantinople one 
of the most pretkmis relics that she could find there, a portrait of 
the Mother of God eaid to have been painted by St. Luke," To 
many of the pilgrims crowding to Palestine h^lf the point of the 
journey was the possibility of buying some important relic with 
which to sanctify their churches at home. The greater number of 
the early saints and martyrs had lived in the east, arid it was in the 
east that their relics could be found. It was now generally held 
that divine aid could be obtained at the graves of the saints, as 
the Spaniard Prudcntins and the Italian Eunodius taught, while 
St. Ambrose himself believed in the efficacy of relics and sought 
to discover some." St. Basil of Caesarea was a little more cautious. 
He was prepared to believe that relics might have some divirte 
power, but he wished to be absolutely certain of their authen- 
ticity 1 * Here again popuiaT enthusiasm was undeterred by the 
caution of the fathers. The major Christian relics remained in the 
east, those of Christ being gradually moved from Jerusalem to 
Constantinople and those of the saint* being preserved at their 
native homes. But it was often possible for a lucky pilgrim to 
acquire some lesser relic, while others were brought to the west 
by enterprising merchants. Not only did the hope of successful 
relic-hunting send more and more pilgrims, to the east, but also 
the arrival and possession of the relic of some eastern saint in 
their home town would inspire western citizens to visit the lands 
where their new patron saint had lived. Whole embassies would 
be despatched with orders to bring home relics. Avitus, bishop . 
of Vicnne, sent special envoys to find him a piece of the True Crota 

ii JdJh ChryiHtmn, AA popiAum Ant&tbenim t V, ] [PG XtlXj 69); Horn. Pill in 
jEjfi. si Epdaiar, z (FG U£N. j A 

» Grf^ry Ep. II [PC XLV1, cooq). 

11 Niteptrtnin ClLii41to r Hitmii ttritiiAftit*, XIV, 1 (PC CXLVt, Ay 
« IVindendui , Cerfuina [CSEL. LXJ { ly±6fi r pp. T12-] 3 J i EltlUHi j(H, UttHm f*a Jjawrfp 
(tftdJ. VI [lBS^n p. j r 5 ; Ambime. Efi. XXII [PL XL I. Itflnj ff.), 
* Bfiiil of Csaarcflj Ep r 197 [PG XXXI [, 7(15-7: j)l 
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at Jerusalem. St. Rhadegnnd T canpieen of dothar the Frank, 
employed agents who brought her a rich hauL^ including a fragment 
of the Cross, acquired at Constantinople, and the finger of St r 
Mamas of Cappadoria, several of whose other bones were obtained 
by pilgrims from Langres. Women were particularly zealous in, 
this pursuit. It was a lady from Guienne who returned home with 
a phial containing the blood of St, John the Baptist, and a lady 
from Manrienne who brought back his thumb. 1 ' 

Throughout the sbtth century pilgrims continued to visit the 
east in great number^ and several Itineraries were written to help 
them on their way, such as those of the travelers Thcodosius and 
Antoninus Martyr, There were still constant trade connections with 
the east j and It was not difficult for a pilgrim to obtain a passage 
in a merchant-ship, probably Syrian-owned, traveling between 
Provence or Viaigothic Spain and the porta of Syria and Egypt, M 

With the Arab conquest of Syria and Egypt, the pilgrim- 
traffic was necessarily interrupted,. For some centuries there was 
no sea-borne trade between the Moatem east and the Christian 
west* Pirates infested Mediterranean waters. The new rulers ot 
Palestine were auspicious of strangers ; and in any case the journey 
was increasingly expensive, and wealth in the west was. declining. 
But intercourse was not entirely broken off; and the western 
church stiil thought with sympathy and longing of the holy places. 
Many of the popes were still of oriental origin and had oriental 
connections. In 652 pope Martin I was accused of friendly dealings 
with the Moslems and acquitted himself by showing that his 
motive was to be able to send alms to Palestine, 1 ? While most 
pilgrims now contented themselves with journeys to nearer 
shrines, such as Rome, there were Etill some hardy enough to 
brave the perils of the cast. In 670 the Franldeh bishop, Arculf, 
set out on travels that brought him to Egypt, Syria, and Palestine 
and home by Constantinople, but he was aivay for many years 
and suffered many hardships. 14 We hear of other pilgrims of the 
time, euch as the Picard, Volphy of Rue, and the Burgundiang, 
Beicaire and Waimer of Montier-en-Der, 1 * 

« Far (Ji* aua(j(Hl (A flHLci mk It. DeJetap*, Ui Otipnti fa nrlle dei martym (ind ed., 
Erai«U, l^JS'ir pp- 7j-fli; j™» Eterwlr, Orimt ft wr^nf (Para and Brazil*, ifllSl, 

3 ^ ■ ■ - 

M The itineraries of Tlnudoiius and Antmijmia nn given ui Itinera Jiurcxilymiiaivi 
(rf- Tflfckr RDd HflJiniir, 3mrif dc ] h cri±nt JatLVi I h CtntVa, p, 3. 

1' f<Opt Martin I r Ep. XV, in PJ, LXXXVJI. l^g-ann. Ittter ta Thc.gd.or*, 

J* Amdr? WjKy dttwltsd by bu ducLplc, AJhimhHj r«»"r innclii. tr. T- JLWac- 
fhtrwn [PPTX, III), J 

14 FtfJ &, fflfitaga {Ana anKUfMHt, lua, ttan, II r June j), pp. JO-JT j, Mit&tdi S. Brrtlarii 
{Acta jbh£Iutmj» tfm*« & BmeJicl^ hk DJ, p r $49, 
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In the eighth, century the numbers increased. Pilgrimage was 
now fashionable amongst the English and the Irish, and seems- to 
have been encouraged by the appearance of numerous Peeniterfti- 
alia, little books written by some hierarch recommending types 
of private penance They were- used first by the Celtic church j and 
the Anglo-Saxon expansion, combined with the missionary ac- 
tivities of audi Celt* as St. Columban* introduced them into gener- 
al usage in the western church. They recommended pilgrimage 4a 
a means of penance, though they did not mention specific desti- 
nations, 30 The most eminent of the English pilgrims was Williba!d T 
who was to die as bishop of Eichstadt in Bavaria. Tn hi? youth, 
from 732 to 720, he made a long and uncomfortable journey from 
Rome to Jerusalem and back. 21 Relations between the west and 
the Moslems 6000, irnproved h When Charlemagne entered into 
some sort of alliance with the caliph Harun ar-Rashldj there was 
a sufficient number of pilgrims coming to Jerusalem for the 
emperor to find it worth while to obtain permission to have a 
hostel set up for them in the holy city There were women again 
amongst the pilgrims, and there vuere Spanish nuns living attached 
to the Holy Scpulcher-,** There was another slight interruption in 
the coarse of the ninth century, owing to the growth of Moslem 
power in the Mediterranean and the establishment of Arabs in 
Crete and Sicily arid southern Italy, When the Brecon Bernard 
the Wise set Out in 870^ he had to obtain a passport from the 
Moslem emir of Bari> which, however, did not permit him to land 
at Alexandria, When he eventually reached Jerusalem he found 
Charlemagne's establishments still in working order, but they were 
shabby and the number of vi&itors had sadly declined," At the 
same time the beginning of the Norse invasions of the west added 
to the perils of travel and brought poverty in their train. Pilgrim- 
ages were for a while too expensive for the average man and 
woman, 

By the beginning of the tenth century conditions in the Mediter- 
ranean had improved The Moslems had lost their foothold in 
southeast Italy and were soon to loae their last pirate-nests in 
southern France. Crete was recovered for Christendom half way 
through the century; and the Byzantine fleet was already able 
to provide an effective police force. The Italian maritime cities 
were beginning to open up direct commerce wirh the Moslem 

11 FtT 1 he Pe&rtifefrtiilWt etc J, Tixcront, Httairtitt A«w-f, III, ao-tai, 

WiDitald r i XaJaeperiam, tn W. JL ErcrwnLair (FFTS. III). 
H Cauittrttwdfemetd rff ttuif vti tHomaitfiis (Imura UitFosaiyM^aa), I, z, pp. JaJ-jjDj. 
" Itinzraspot S#nir4 tit Witt r it, J. H. Bernard [PPTS, III [cSjj]X A, D. S7&, 
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pons. In the east the T Abbasid caliphate was declining. Its vice- 
roys in Palestine were ready to welcome visitors who brought 
money into the country and who could be taxed; and when the- 
Ikhshldids, and after them the Fa^imids, succeeded to the pos- 
session of Palestine, the appearance of good-will increased. It was 
now not difficult for a pilgrim to take a boat at Venice or Bari or 
Amain which would take him direct to Alexandria dr some Syrian 
port. Most pilgrims, however, preferred to sail in an Italian ship 
to Constantinople and visit the renowned collection of relice there, 
and then go on by land to Palestine* Land travel was always 
cheaper than sea travel, and the Byzantine roads through Anato- 
lia down into Syria were excellent. Most of the pilgrims had no 
other motive than a pioua desire to ace the holy places; but that 
certain holy places endowed the visitor with peculiar spiritual 
merit was now generally accepted. Shrines such as those of St, 
James at Comjpostela in Spain or of the archangel Michael at 
Monte Gargano in Italy > and all the shrines at Rome itself were 
held to have this quality but those connected with the actual life 
of Christ in Palestine naturally outshone the others. The peni- 
tential value of a pilgrimage was also widely recognb:ed T The first 
pilgrim whose name has survived as having made hie journey for 
definitely rxpiatory reasons was a nobleman called Fromond who 
went from France to Jerusalem in the rn Ed-ninth century." In the 
tenth Century we hear of many distinguished criminals who fol- 
lowed his example. The crime af murder in particular nee Jed such 
an expiation. The system had a practical value, for it removed 
criminals irorn the community for several months; and if they 
survived the arduous, journey they returned spiritually refreshed. 

The names of the pilgrims that are known to us are all of emi- 
nent personages, such as Hilda , countess of Swabia, who died on 
her journey in ofx^ or Judith^ duchess of Bavaria > sister-in-law to 
Otto !, who was in Palestine in 970. Amongst the pilgrim-noblemen 
of the tenth century were the counts of Ardeche, Arcy, and Anhalt, 
Vicnne, Verdun, and Gorifcia. Amongst the churchmen were the 
bishop of Olivola, who made his journey in 0, so, and the abbots of 
Aurillac, Saint-Cybar, Saint-Aubin, and Flavigny. Si. Conrad, 
bishop of Constance, made the pilgrimage on three separate oc- 
casions, and St, John, bishop of Parma, no less than six. Most of 
these important travelers were accompanied by a number of 

2 * PtrtpifrQtia FtMmanJi (Azi* Lanciarujitt Oct. Lufl. Jf, Qtf. nj h pp-SfTff. S« E, Tfltl 
tar fli^mt-^ (LDiivain, r^ajjj patm^ 3ii H, Villey, Crtmie: Essai ntr ta formatien 
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humbler followers who took advantage of the security that a 
large and distinguished company offered, 3 * It is doubtful if during 
the early years of the century many poor folk ventured to set out 
without the protection of some magnate. But in 910 count Wil- 
liam I of Aquitaine founded the abbey of Cluny, and in a few 
decades Cluny became the center of a vast ecclesiastical ftttvi* 
closely controlled by the mother-hopse, which itself owed obedi- 
ence to the papacy alone. The Quniacs took an interest in pilgrim- 
age, and Boon organized the journey to the Spanish shrines. By 
the end of the century they were popularizing the journey to 
Jerusalem and were building hostels along the route for the ben- 
efit of poorer pilgrims. They particularly encouraged pilgrim* 
from the neighborhood of their great houses. It was due to their 
persuasion that the abbot of Stavelot visited Palestine in 990 and 
the count of Verdun in 907. The great abbot Odilon, though he 
never succeeded in making the journey himself, induced many of 
his friends to go. The dukes of Normandy and the counts of Anjon 
both were devoted patrons of the Guniac movement ; and we find 
Fullc Werra of Anjou making three journeys to Palestine, all well 
merited by hie sins, and Richard III of Normandy collecting aJm& 
for the Palestinian shrines, which his brother duke Robert visited 
at the head of a large company in 1055. But it was the poorer fo!k 
that the Cluniacs particularly helped and enabled to go east in 
smaller independent groups.™ 

Political events aided the Cluniacs in their work. About the 
beginning of the eleventh century the mad Fatimid caliph al- 
Hakim began to persecute the Christians throughout his dominions 
and to destroy their churches, including the church of the Holy 
Sepuleher itself; and during his reign pilgrimage was dangerous. 
Later, he persecuted the Moslems as well; and after his death 
there was a reaction in favor of religious toleration. The Byzantine 
emperor Romanue III made a treaty with al-Hakim's successors 
allowing him to rebuild the Sepuleher, and the treaty was con- 
Armed in the tirrte of Constantino IX, whn sent his own workmen 
to set about the work. 37 The frontier between, Byzantium and the 
Fatjmid caliphate now ran to the Mediterranean near the town 

11 L, BrthJfr, L'£g!iL£ et PvritHi air nwjwit-fjfr: ttf cttriMe* [P"*>, ipzfl). pp* 3*— 33-i 
J. Ebrta4](.j Qtitnlfi incidmi, I, 7±-7j- 

u * Fat the inflo£i»M Ct CLlHiy EC* j, H. PJpiot, H atari &r £?Jnnj> {FatH, l&GG}, If, zatE. 
mi J. Lonpum, La Frenfau tittittmtr (Pvk, ^<f), PP- i-J- 1 1« impfcrrMM Jul been 
sballfllgrf A, Fljcbe, L'Eumfcixcidtataiedi ffW ff IlfS (raiie, ja), p- but rEnsatrwd 
by A. Hultfn, Let PtirMt Jn iroisaitii (Pari*, cgla). pp. +jflr 

« Set G. a«bhi[iil«rt*r, [S&fOpi* tyiMJUtrM, fir (Pa™, jgog). tj. r jr„ th* 
calipFs al-flBk5ra iff W™, chapter III. 
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of Tortosaf and the frontier-officials were used to pilgrims. In 
Europe the Hungarians were converted to Christianity in 975; 
and in 1019 the emperor Basil II, the * < BulgarvBlayet' , ) annexed 
tKc -whole Balkan peninsula to the empir e. A pilgrim frgm central 
Europe ot Flanders could therefore travel through the lands of 
the western emperor till he reached the Hungarian frontier near 
Vienna, He then crossed Hungary to the Byzantine frontier-town 
of Belgrade, and on through the Byzantine empire past Constan- 
tinople till he reached the Fafimid frontier between Latakia and 
Tortosa h It was a simple journey and, for a pilgrim that went by 
foot, not at all expensive, Pilgrims from France or Italy preferred 
to go by road to Apulia and cross the narrows of the Adriatic a 
abort and cheap sea-journey, to Dyrraehium and 99 on to Con- 
ttaminople by the Via Egnatia, now cleared of all dangers from 
Bulgarian marauders. There were several hospices in Italy at 
which a pilgiim could stay, and a great hotpice at Mclk in Austria. 
At Constantinople the hospice of Samson wat reserved for western 
pilgrims and the Cluniacs had a hospice nearby, at Rodosto 
(Tdcirdagh); and at Jerusalem, when many of the older hospices 
fell into decay the merchants of Arualfi built about 1070 a great 
hospital dedicated to St. John the Almsgfvcr. M 

Sea routes were not abandoned, but were used now mainly by 
pilgrims from the Scandinavian sphere, From the early years of 
the tenth century the emperor at Constantinople recruited Norse- 
men for his palace guard, and by the end of the century they 
were numerous enough to form a separate regimen^ the Varan- 
gian Guard. Many Scandinavians would comc^ either by the old 
route up and down the Russian rivers and across the Black Sea, 
or still more, now, past Britain and the Strait of Gibraltar, to Con- 
stantinople, and after serving for some years in the emperor's 
armies and amassing a comfortable fortune there, they would visit 
Palestine before returning home. Others came merely to visit the 
holy places, A Varangian officer called Xolskeggr went to Pales- 
tine in 99a. Harald Hardrade, most illustrious of the Varangians N 
was therein TO34. Themissionary to Ieeland> Thorvald Kfidransson 
Vidtforli, made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem about the year 990, 
After OJaf Tryggvcsson, first Christian king ol Norway, mysteri- 
ously vanished in I OOO, many Norse pilgrims claimed to have seen 
him at the holy places. The Norse princes were partiCMlarly given 

** Orderi™ VtudJij Rixm* *^'#tflV-ft (#£ Lr PreriHt}, II P d+( William rf Tyre (SMC r l\ 
pp- &7&-$&i Aiai of Kunit Cawiku*. Chnmiwm (ei3. Mai^ n r jm, ficr Pavl Riant, 
ExpiHtknt el felerin^ef w f^'mn) ftt ftfr* M("rMf (Pari* , I H65), p, 6ft, 
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to the crime of murder, and expiatory pilgrimages were therefore 
common, amongst them. The half-Dane, Svcin Godwinwon, set opt 
barefoot with a party of Englishmen in 1 05 1 to seek pardon for a 
murder, and died of exposure while crossing the mountains of 
Anatolia. Lagman Gudrfldsson, king of the Isle of Man, who killed 
hie brother,, found peace for his conscience at Jerusalem. Most 
of the Scandinavian visitors made a round trip, coming by way 
of Gibraltar and returning by the Russian route,* 1 

By the middle of the eleventh century pilgrimages were under- 
taken on an enormous scale. An endless flow left western Europe 
in the early spring, uncertain when they would return, traveling- 
son] etimes in tiny groups and sometimes in parties of a thousand 
or more.** The great pilgrimage led by German bishops in 1064. to 
1065 was said to number Over ten thousand men and women and 
probably in fact numbered seven thousand. It seems that great 
lords were allowed to bring an armed escort, so long as it was well 
under control. But most pilgrims traveled unarmed. The pilgrim' 
age was seldom rislty to life, apart from the hazards of the 
weather in the Anatolian mountain*. The roads were usually well 
policed, and food and water were usually available. The pilgrims 
were usually given a cordial reception by the local Orthodox at 
Jerusalem. 11 But there were difficulties at times. When the Nor- 
mans began to attack the Byzantine possession in southern Italy, 
Norman pilgrims were treated very coldly by the emperor's 
officials,* 3 There were occasional troubles in Syria when some 
local emir rebelled against Fa$imid rule. In 1055 the Eytantine 
governor of Latakia refused an caat-viea to bishop Lietbert of Cam- 
brai^ on the grounds that it was not safe for Christians to cross the 
frontier. The bishop, furious at this solicitude, was forced to go 
instead to Cyprus. He met several hundred Christians who had 
been turned out of Palestine. 33 The great German pilgrimage, which 
crossed into Moslem territory against the advice of the Bysan- 
tines, found conditions there very unsatisfactory. It must, indeed, 

"The SnadifiivnD pSkriniaiw uc fully dstcribrf by ainntj op. at., pp. ytj-no. 
** The mmii hJ many d tie pugrbrji ±n given is Brflutr, 6p. tii. , pp, 41-+ J, and Etareolr. 
op, tii. t Tj 7f-Sin 
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have been difficult for the Moslem authorities to find food for ao 
large and sudden an invasion, and the numbers roused resentment 
amongst the local Moslem population. There waa trouble near 
Tripoli and a gcrious skirmish at Hamlan* 1 There were perpetual 
complaints of taxes and tolls levied by local authorities on trav- 
elers. The emperor Basil II told his customs-officiale to levy 
a tax on pilgrims and their horses. Pope Victor II asked the era- 
press Theodora to rescind the order in 1056. At the same time he 
complained that her officials levied taxes ar the Holy Sepulcher 
itself h Pre&umably the Byzantines claimed the right to collect 
money there to pay for the work of restoration," 

Such inconveniences were not frequent. Throughout the middle 
years of the eleventh century the travelers grew in numbers, 
encouraged by the ecclesiastical authorities. Eleventh-century 
literature bears frequent testimony to the desirability of the 
pilgrimage. The pilgrim was the exile of Christ, pertgrinus Cbristi t 
or the poor man of Chri&t, pauper Ckristi.** It seemed to the Ger- 
man pilgrims of 1064 that their coming to Jerusalem was the 
fulfilment of a prophecy,* 7 Pope Gregory VII condemned Cendu& ? 
who led a revolt against him in 1075, to the pilgr image to Jeru- 
salem,** There ittms to have been some doubt how effective- one 
pilgrimage alone was in remitting the sins of great sinners. Id 1049 
the citizens of Kami saw a multitude of men dressed in glowing 
raiment passing through their town, and one of these radiant 
beings declared that they were all souls who had earned everlasting 
felicity, but were- still obliged to continue without ceasing on an 
endless penitential journey to the holy places. So essential was it 
considered now to make the pilgrimage that the heroes of the past 
were provided by popular legend with a journey to the Holy Land, 
King Arthur was said to have visited Jerusalem } while the pilgrim- 
age of Charlemagne came to be given universal credence.** The 

** Fer riii pil^fimJ^c, winch i* d^exirjed in rfnmtitt Ait&bmttt majont r net E, Jane ion, 
"Tib* Crat Geftuan Pdpimpge of 1064— iotj, 13 The Criitades unJ Other ffiitaricjil Eisay} 

FrattmA v D. £ r Jtfaart (Htw Vwk r igiS). pp. On the qn**ti<m <rf mmti pilgrimage 

tilt nil) rim -of pilgrimage to tbc Fir»t Cm^uc MX triWj fltfipttr VJI, p. *tt~*-1 f- 

« Litter vi Victor II (wifliufr Attributed to VktM IIL J-L. CCLlJCj, cnJfc. ffii-^ij 
P. KianE, J«mi*flF>* f n'fff W itt hltret bijtoripui ties creiautis (Pmij iSEt), pjk JO-r^p 

" Far tlrae terme r t*t Villtj, La p r Sfr d soi P. Rwaiael, La Oripmt tt let mrac 

tint Je la premier* irwuaU (Ntn^itd, I«sj r pp. 4^-iI. 1T Set ncrtc 54 ttfrwe. 

** Herder-Led™, Hiimr+Jti itmriln, V r ]. p. 1 £5. Ccuciw M wc fci Jtraiudem, 
Hit UH«*d iltd U tfe protection cf Henry IV. 

*" C. Pi/It, HisiriT*pcltiqitt J* OtfitLmAevtf { Pari* h TSfrj), pp. jj jfl. , and L. BrfW, "Lx* 

Mt*w dunppcrti enLTcl* FcsuM**t la SyrM> C^n/rai^&JjYiffKroeLllM, 1? ig} h 

It, Jfi^jB. The flrirttjTuCOK HflJUHu JSutfcar oi thr QaU ^NW« dtt+Jllrt* the Kilt* UUt 
ChiTletaJ^tie twit » far u Comtnntimrelt Tin AnlliU legend irt* prniahJy copied from 
!v^»^ ,rl f " eDt ^ P4 "" J ^ttnrOa du peiermifiie de Charlemagne™ PamtUiH, 
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effect of it all waa to create and sustain in the west an undying 
interest in the Holy Land and the road to Jerusalem, and to rou&e 
indignant interest when the road seemed likely to be blocked, 

The Turkish invasions of Palestine from 1071 onward a did not 
at first interfere much with the pilgrims. The first Turkish gover- 
njorSj Atslz and Artuk, were cultured princes who had no wish 
to suppress a harmless source of revenue. But the collapse of 
Fa timid power meant the emergence of a number of petty emir- 
ates along the road from the north, and every petty emir wished 
to extract his share of tolls. Every few miles there was a new 
greedy and officious taai-collector; and when Artnlt died in 1091 , his 
eons were lees complaisant, fearing that the Christiana were working 
for a Fatirnid restoration; and a large number of priests were 
exiled from the city. The Turkish invasions of Anatolia increased 
the difficulties of pilgrims. In the coarse of war* and raids and 
migrations of whole districts, roads went out of use, villages 
decayed, bridges fell down^ and wells dried up or were deliberately 
blocked * A few well armed and equipped expeditions like that of 
count Robert I of Flanders in J03*) succeeded in penetrating 
through to the Holy Land; but most pilgrims suffered the fate 
of Peter the Hermit who was turned back with insults by the 
Turks while he was still on his way." 

That such difficulties should arise at a moment when the pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem played so large a part in the minds of west- 
ern Europeans gave a great impetus to any movement that ad- 
vocated direct action, Fope TJrban's phenomenal success when he 
preached the crusade at Clermont was due to his combination of 
the idea of pilgrimage with that of the holy war H 

« See indole) "Totmb" by Ho u turn uul "Ortmtid^ by HnapsiiLuia in tin £ntycle- 
vf Iflfim, UFj Tooiff-; bIh C. Cnfaea, "La Tofcr* Stljufcldc," ysumai asiaUpa, 

CCXXXiV f 1943-194.^ 1 r/7- 1 71, Oil the F^tiraid-caltajMeiMbdo™, chapwi III, pp. ga-J4' 
for the effect! of the Sckkiikit invamlrtni, nee belflw. tbopltr V r p, I fa, 

*■ Amu Comoeiip, AJrxsaJ, VII r 6 (cd L Leib, II r lajjt Tint exact date of Jut rLr.age m 

nncertiiiiir HnHigtDmcycfj Lt Vfatfilt fcw* itr Purr* rittimiitfe. Fmcj Hnjijinuij Pv'n, 
jt B3 ), PP . 
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er the rule of the first caliphs, or "successors" of the pro- 
phet Mohammed, at Medina, the tribesmenof Arabia organized into 
the armies of Islam, had rapidly overrun Syria, Iraq, western 
Persia* and Egypt T and established themselves in garrison cities 
in the conquered provinces. IXssensTQns between the tribesmen 
and their governor* led to the murder of the third caliph, 'Uthman, 
in 656, and a civil war, vrhich ended with the constitution of a new 
caliphate at Damascus (66i), hereditary in the house of the Mec- 
can clan of Umaiyah, and dependent for its power largely upon the 
Arab tribesmen of SvtIjl "Under the Umaiyad caliphs the Arab 
empire continued its expansion into eastern Persia, Turkestan, 
northwestern Africa, and ftpain, in spite of repeated insurrections 
among the tribesmen in Iraq and growing discontent in many 
sections oi the general population. The burden of defending so 
vast an empire ultimately exhausted the Syrian Arabs, whose 
unity was, in addition, disrupted, like that of the Arab settlements 
in every province from Spain to Khurasan, by violent feuds 
between the rival factions of Mudar and Yam-an^ or "northern" 
and "southern" Arabs. The Umaiyad caliphate succumbed in 750 
to a general revolt of the Yaman faction combined with other 

P* i the gtfltnl hiitory ai Hie AsjIm, an Sir WiLliam Minr. Ihi CiUphate, iVi Hut, Dtdirft, 
/Wf (EdLnfctaffeh, i*i$- r ifprtuttd l$l$ r todP.E. Hitfi r History oj lilt Jfr&t (rtb rf, 
Mew Yerfc, l^j] J. F« Emrt *nd the fit imij : (V Wiat r L' Egypt* arak, fa h- ttnfwfto araha 
* ta cotipOa Hinittujrf ^P*tii. iflj^ toL IV Hirtvire de la mMm rnpeuntn*, ri L C. Htnn- 
tniLrJ, ard (h* npprspiutc title* ]b*toJ m tha iLbUngrnpiica! boh l» AapterlV.Toeffliuti*- 
^"jf 1 ? */ J f*f* Tf fl^yiD*-l*rnl*n, E^]^.4.To^.fliiJfft^«n^irEraiHin*pfoj;i^,J Lai 
Uviiui artidii. mi djTiBitiM. nffVertipi*, and rrfigiraa atcta, F« S™ m. th* tenth ftutuJTJ 
1L Cjriprij ffijMa'ri iir is dyHiftu itt ffuninniiei Ji Ja*it4 nJ&ld Syria, toL I (Alaiere, 
wij. Ffl» tbe ilnftnUi centmy (ba priacifiaJ uurcn are; Ihtt-al-QaEaiiiir, Oka/ n'Ulfft 
J3p"iJli^[Co*ifit(tu(Mn <tf tfiflHrj, ^ fd^iwl (*tL H. F L Amidnii, Leri« h IGSb'l Kimj]- 
ad-D[n :ba-M- H AJ[nJ, ZuUu oT-fufet fl nffSib tfoia* [Hisuiry MAltpptX vdL I («L Sa.dE 
ad-Dnfiblii, Dajuaftui, c 9J i), Vaiyl d-AnTlH, Comtumitrt d) j£t ifuion a/ Jww&i'it* 
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discontented elements^ both Arab and non-Arab, and was re- 
placed by a third lint of caliphs, legended from the prophet^ 
uncle al-' Abbas, who built themselves a new Capital at Baghdad. 

The strength □£ the 'AhbaEid -caliphate- rested, politically, upon 
the Arab and Islamited population, of Iraq (with an important 
exception, to be noted liter) and the Arab colonists and Iranian 
aristocracy of Khurasan. Militarily, it depended on a standing 
army drawn from Khurasan, of mixed but mainly Arab composi- 
tion, stationed in Iraq and capable of reinforcement from its 
home province in case of need. Such elements of opposition as 
existed in Syria, and Egypt were disabled by the persistence of the 
Muclar-Yaman feud, and suppressed in northwestern Africa by 
the settlement of a Khurasanian garrison in Kairawan. With the 
growth of urban civilization and the development of trade* the 
Arab settlers in the former garrison cities of Iraq were trans- 
formed into townsmen and ceased to constitute effective military 
unite. Those of Syria and upper Mesopotamia continued, under 
^Abbasid qommandj their established routine of frontier warfare 
against the Greeks in Anatolia. On the other hand, the tribesmen 
in Central and northern Arabia and in the Syrian desert, no longer 
held in check by imperial armies of their own kin, or able to find 
an outlet for their martial spirit by enrolment in the paid forces 
of the empire, were reverting to their former rebelliousness to- 
wards the dvil authorities in Iraq and to their traditional occu- 
pation of raiding. 

The latent conflict between Iraq and Khurasan, on the one 
hand, and between the settled population of Iraq and the bedou- 
ins (Arabic, Wo»^~ desert-dweller), on the other, flared into 
action on the occasion of yet another civil war in 8 ] 2-3 [ 3, resulting 
from Harun ar-Rashid's ill-advised attempt to give his son al- 
Ma>man an independent position in Khurasan, outside the control 
of his elder brother, the caliph al-Amin, Al-RL^numowed hia victory 
to a new Ehurasanian army, more pronouncedly Iranian in 
composition and leadership, with which he reconquered Iraqj 
MeBopctamiaj Syria, and Egypt^ and restored some semblance of 
control over the tribesmen. The price he patd for it wa& the virtual 
abandonment of the direct rule of the caliphate over Persia and 
the eastern, provinces, The government of Khurasan was made 
over 10 the commander-in-chief Tahir, and it, together with the 
chief military command in Baghdad, became hereditary in his 
family, 

Partly in order to offset the power of the Tahiride, the caliphs 
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now formed a private guard in which Turkish slaves, capture in 
frontier warfare on the steppes, soon predominated. A pew can- 
tonment for these troops was built in 835 sixty miles north of Bagh- 
dad, at Samarra, which for some sixty yeara replaced Baghdad 
as the seat ai administration, Isolated among the Turkish guards* 
the caliph fell increasingly under their control, and between S6l 
and £70 no fewer than four caliphs perished by assassination or in 
armed conflict with the Turks. The prestige and authority of the 
'Abbasids, already shaken by the civil war of 9i2 and the murder 
of the caliph al-Amln by the Khurasanians, could scarcely sur- 
vive these calamities. The lesson that power was to be had for the 
taking by the Strang and the skillful unleashed in every part of 
their former empire ambitions which found support among the 
victims of the misgovernmeut and financial oppression resulting 
from anarchy at the center. In Persia the Tahirids were swept 
away by local risings; in the Arab provinces the beneficiaries were 
the Turkish governors and the bedouins, 

In the struggle that followed, rivalry between the Turks and 
the bedouins wa&, after the manner of political forces in the Near 
East, coupled with or colored by differences of religious allegiance, 
During the Umaiyad caliphate the bedouin revolts in northern 
Arabia and Mesopotamia had as a rule been organized under the 
banner of the Kharijite * [ heresy*' f which maintained an extreme 
puritan and eqnahtarian doctrine and found a sympathetic echo 
ht tribal democracy and resistance to external control At the 
Other pole, the tribesmen of Kufa in lower Iraq constituted 
themselves the defenders of the hereditary right to the caliphate 
of the house of 'All, son-in-law of the prophet and father of his 
only surviving descendants, and fourth caliph, who had transfer- 
red the capital from Medina to Kufa at the time of the first civil 
war. 

For a century or so the cause of the Sh^ah or "Party'* of t Ali 
gained little acceptance outside Kufa and its dependencies, except 
in the Yemen and as a cloak for revolutionary coteries. Under the 
early 'Abbflsid caliphs it began to supplant Kharijism as the re- 
ligious substrate or symbol of revolt; and after the civil war 
between al-Amin and al-Ma'mun a ShFite rebellion in Kufa in 
815 found general support among the bedouins of northern Arabia 
aud the desert fringes of Iraq. From then onwards bedouin move- 
ments became increasingly associated with the profession of 
Shrism in one or other of its sectarian varieties, and more es- 
pecially of the activist — and, from the point of view of the 
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moderate Shrtree, heterodo* — 'wing, known as the IsmaVIlites. 1 
Among the negro slaves also, ShFism. gained a following, and 
many bedouins joined the negroes in the great slave revolt which 
from 869 to 883 convulsed lower Iraq, Scarcely was this put down 
than the Isma^ilitc tribesmen of northeastern Arabia and the Syrian 
desert, under the name of Qarmatians or ^arm&thians" (Arabic^ 
qar&mipfb or jiTHiafi}, carried fire and slaughter from Basra to 
Antioch and only in 907 were reduced temporarily to quiescence. 

The Turkish principalities in the Arab provinces^ on the other 
hand, were founded by generals who combined a supple indepen- 
dence with rigorous Sntinite orthodoxy. Since the reign of al- 
Ma 3 mun b e successor, al-Mu'tasim, the practice had grown up of 
assigning whole province* a& fiefs to Turkish generals at the 
capital. The ficfholdcr drew the revenue from the crown estates 
in the province, and was represented in its actual government by 
a deputy. It was in this way that the Turkish wd«fiL* (trooper of 
slave origin) AJjmad ibn-Tiilnnj appointed deputy-governor of 
Egypt in 868, obtained the leverage by which he not only built 
up a factually independent power there, though officially he re- 
mained deputy-governor to the end of hid life, but added Syria to 
his dominions and founded a dynasty which lasted until 905. 
Such an independent power was, however, maintained, not by 
enrolling the support of the local population* but by creating a 
private army of Turkish mamluka strong enough to hold the 
imperial forces at bay. 

Even when Turkish generals seized provinces for themselves, 
however, as they did also in Mesopotamia, Armenia, and elsewhere, 
they did not thereby renounce their allegiance to the caliph; on 
the contrary^ they formally petitioned for a diploma of investiture 
and duly received it t sometimes with the grant of hereditary 
rights in addition. Fictitious in a sense though such diplomas may 
have been* they served two genuine purposes. One was of internal 
order: to legitimize the proceedings oE the law courts and the 
decisions of the qadis (Arabic singular, qadiy magistrate) and other 
religious officials appointed by the local rulers* as well as mar- 
riages, inheritances, and bequests. The other was political: to 
check the spread of Shr ism and the resurgence of the bedouins in 
those areas where the caliph's forces were themselves unable to 
Intervene. 

1 The I«nS1lita were » tilled frnra tbeir belief ui tfcc lmmrmle ni IimJ'il, tb* cidrtt iMl 
4[ tl*e tilth imam h Ja^far uf-^Sdi<|. The term «venrf at chUrim* a WiDif c-f \acwlgnyup r 
«( which die '^Curmrtliiflflff" were uuc *rni a (tor eo bo gqtuud Hmf kctly with ih* *y*ter*i* 

a tic litnritiim ai tlut ticinutli. Serkdaw buJ chapter IV, jmiim. 
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But such a system of uneasy and suspicious alliances against a 
common enemy could not atop up all the cracks in the decaying 
fabric. Before the end of the ninth century, Shrism had gained a 
strong and permanent base in Persia, in the highlands southwest 
of the Caspian Sea, known as DaUam, and another permanent 
base in the highlands of the Yemen, It was not only En such rela- 
tively remote regions, however, nor onJy amongst the bedouins, 
that ShVism continued to make headway. The discontent with the 
prevailing mi&mle and disorder, and the millennial aspirations 
which had broken out in the Qarmajian risings found an echo 
among educated and pious citizens, philosophers, and men of let- 
ters, even while they abhorred the crude violence and excesses of 
the peasantry and tribesmen. The opportunity offered by this 
widespread dissatisfaction with the prevailing state of affairs was 
Gc^ed by the leaders of a reorganized and systematized IsmVuite 
propaganda on behalf of a "Hidden Imam" a whose headquarters 
at Salamyah^ cast of Horns, were on the fringes of Tulanid ter- 
ritory. Here there was planned the audacious scheme which, 
repeating 1 the method by which the f Abb3sids had seized the 
caliphate, but in the reverse direction, was aimed at their over- 
throw. An enterprising IsmaTlite missionary from the Yemen had 
already gained a footing among the Berber hillmen of Tunisia; 
and from this base 3 utilising the reserves of Berber manpower and 
Egypt a* a rtepping-stone, with the active or passive aid of parti- 
san* in all provinces, a ShTitc universal empire was to inaugurate 
the reign of justice under the house oi the prophet. 

The first Steps were successfully accomplished. Fleeing from 
Salamyah before the Qarmatian ravagers, and eluding the agents 
erf the restored ^Abbasid government of Egypt, the "Hidden 
Irnam tJ made his way to northwestern Africa ; there, in 009, after 
the victory of his missionary's Berber army, he inaugurated the 
Fafimid caliphate in Tunisia, taking for himself the millennial 
title of ai-Ma&di, But the next step miscarried i twice, in 915 and 
0.11, the 'Abbasid armies, in a last flicker erf imperial power, drove 
the Fatimid invaders ont of Egypt, artd before the attempt could 
be renewed the Fatimids were involved in a long and dangerous 
Berber rising at home. It was only in q6q that at la&t Egypt was 
occupied, almost without opposition^ by a Fatimid general^ to 
become, for the next two hundred years, the seat of their rival 
caliphate. 

Much, of course, had happened in the meantime, and the dis- 
tribution of forces which now confronted the Fatiroida in Asia 
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bore no resemblance to the situation in. £og, The 'Abbagid cal;- 
phatc, aft a political power, no longer existed. Exhausted by the 
military effort involved in checking the Qarmatians arid in re- 
covering and holding Egypt, and weakened by financial disorder? 
and factional rivalries in ihe imperial forces, it had been nnable 
to prevent the reemergence of local dynasties and the revival of 
military ambitions. Egypt had again become the scat of a factu- 
ally independent Turkish dynasty, founded by an officer of the 
former Tulunid 1 forces, Muhammad j bn-Tughj , surnamed al- 
Ikhshld> whose government embraced ako Damascus and the 
Hejaz. The Arab tribes of northern Syria and Mesopotamia were 
organized under the chiefs of the house of Hamdan T whose two 
principalities* based on Mosul and Aleppo, remained linked by 
fraternal ties.. In northeastern Arabia the Qarmatian state of 
Bahrain (the Hasa coast) still maintained relatione with the tribes 
of the Syrian desert. In western Persia the Dailamites, having 
broken out of their mountains and ravaged the settled provinces, 
had at length been brought under the organized control of three 
brothers of the house of Buwaih, The Buivaihids, whose relations 
with each other in the first and second generations were marked 
by a rare spirit of concord, established themselves in a bloc of 
principalities extending along the eastern frontiers of Iraq from 
the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf, and thus cut the caliphate 
off from the only major Sumtite power in Asia, the Samanids of 
Khurasan and Traneoxiana,* 

Two featured distinguished this second disintegration of the 
^Abbasid empire in the tenth century from its earlier disruption 
in the second half of the ninth. One was the relatively greater 
strength and more organised character of the new states. This 
fact, together with the divisions in the caliphs' armies, had its 
effect on their attitude towards the caliphate itself, and led to a 
struggle between the rival principalities to establish their control 
over the caliphs. The competition was won by the Dailamites, 
when the Buwaihid prince of Khuzistan, MViss-ad-Daulah, enter- 
ed Baghdad and annexed Iraq to hie principality in 946, In the 
second place, all the new dynasties — with the exception of the 
Ikhshidids in Egypt and the Kurds in Diyar-Bakr and north- 
western Persia — were Shrites, That, in each circumstances, the 
Buwaihids did not dethrone the f Abbasid caliphs was probably 
due to political calculation; the possible cost in Sunnite rebellion 
and administrative disorder, since the official classes were ovcr- 

» On the Braaihiili bdJ SlraSukfj. >ee Ittttt. di*pt*r V. 
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whelmingly Sunnite, was too high a price to pay, and being 
themselves uninhibited by any respect fur 'Abbasid authority 
they had no wish to set up a new spiritual authority with which 
they would have to share their power. 

The Fa;imids, therefore^ after their conquest of Egypt, found 
themselves confronted in Asia, not by a discredited government 
of Sunnite caliphs against whom they could ralty the forces of 
ShTiim, but by successive layers, of ShFite principalities, ex- 
tending without interruption to the frontiers of Khurasan, And 
although the rJamdarJds of Aleppo and the Qarrna^ans of 
Bahrain were not opposed in principle to recognising the spiritual 
suzerainty of the Fapmid caliphs, they were far from ready to 
submit to their temporal control; while the Buwaihida, belonging 
to a rival Shi'ite sect which denied the spiritual and doubted even 
the genealogical claims of the Fatimids, now found their tolerant 
patronage of the 'Abbasid caliphate paying a political dividend in 
support against the expected advance of the Fatbnid armies. 

In fact^ however the Fafimidti were never to challenge Buwaihid 
dominion in Iraq. During the whole of the century following their 
conquest of Egypt they were engaged in a never-ending and fi- 
nally unsuccessful effort to establish their control over Syria, Since 
it was this struggle — with the added complications of Turko- 
man immigrations and Selchukid principalities, to be described 
in a later chapter* — which determined the general features of the 
internal political life of Syria in the century preceding and into 
the period of the crusades, it is necessary to describe here in some 
detail its course and consequences. 

The main factor underlying the confused political binary of 
Syria during this period was the recovery of the Arab tribes from 
the severe control maintained by the * Abbasid governors and their 
agents after the fall of the Umaiyad caliphate t The major tribal 
confederations had, however T remained intact; these were now 
the YamanI or ^southern'' Arab groups of Taiy (or Taiyi*) in 
Palestine and Kalb in central Syria, and the Qaisi or "northern" 
groups of Kilab in northern Syria and Numair and *Uqail in Meso- 
potamia. All these groups had relations with the Qarmafians, and 
both faiy and Kalb toolt pari in the Oarmatfan risings at the 
beginning of the tenth century. In 944 the Hamdanid chief Saif- 
ad-Daulah, himself! descended from the old-established Meso- 
potamian tribe of Taghlib, seized Aleppo from the Iithshld and 
established an independent Syro-Mesopotauiian principality. After 

* Sh below; ctnptPF y. 
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long struggles with the QaisI tribes he gained the support of Killb 
and 'Uqailj and could also rely on the other tribesmen to take his 
part against the Turkish government of Egypt , which in turn 
maintained its hold on. Damascus only by coming to terms with, 
the local tribes. 

Saif-ad-Daolah, however^ devoted most of his energies to war- 
fare with the Greeks, and gained for a time a measure of success 
which not only enhanced his own reputation bnt also went far to 
strengthen the- self-assurance and sense of independence of the 
Arabs, On the other hand s it eventually provoked a Byzantine 
counterattack which, beginning in 962, penetrated the Islamic 
defenses more and more deeply and in -968 swept over all northern 
Syria, For the FatirnidSj fresh from their triumph over the Greeks 
in Sicily and at that moment preparing for their descent on Egypt f 
the Greek invasions were highly opportune; they not only weak- 
ened the Hamdanids of Aleppo but furnished Jatimid propaganda: 
with the theme, which seemed all too evidently justified, that the 
Fariimids were the only Moslem power capable of stopping and 
throwing back the Greeks, The Fatfmid caliph al-Mu'iza had also 
negotiated with the Qarma^iana of Bahrain* in order to fone&taU a 
possible intervention by hostile forces from the east , and in the same 
year 968 a Qarmatian army entered Syria and, with its local Arab 
allies, exacted tribute from the Ikhshldid governor of Damascus. 

Everything thus seemed to be in train for a rapid Fapmid 
occupation of Syria as soon as Egypt had been cgncjnered, Sudden- 
ly, on the advance of the FatEmid expeditionary farce into Syria r 
the Qarmatian commander, for reasons which have never been 
fully explained, came to terms with the Ikhshldid commander. 
Nevertheless, the Fapmid troops entered Damascus at the end of 
965 and for five ulonths besieged the Greeks in their newly-recap- 
tured stronghold of Antioch, only to be faced by a coalition of 
Qarmatians, Ikhshldid troops, and tribesmen who drove them 
out of Syria and pursued them into Egypt (971), Not until a sec- 
ond Qarmatian attack oft Cairo had been beacen off in 974 were 
the Fatimids able to renew the Syrian campaign. In the meantime 
the Greek raids had been renewed and Aleppo reduced to vassal- 
age; but the final campaign of John Tzimisces into central Syria 
in 075 was countered by Fatimid forces at Tripoli, It was only 
after three more years of fighting that the independent Turkish 
commander at Damascus^ Aftigin, and his Qarma tian allies were 
defeated by the Fatimid caliph al-< Aziz, Damascus was annexed, 
and the Qarmatians finally withdrew from the contest. 
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The effect of this conquest wae not &o much to establish Farimid 
rule in southern Syria as to divide Syria into two protectorates; 
a Byzantine protectorate in the nor th over Aleppo and its depen- 
dencies, with 3. strongly-held base at Antioch, and an Egyptian pro- 
tectorate over Damascus and the smith, with its principal base at 
Tripoli. Berber troops of the Fapmid army were posted in Damas- 
cus to the dete&taticm of its citizens, and garrisoned th* coastal 
cities, but the countryside was largely out of control. This weak- 
ness was no doubt due in some degree to the qualities of the Berber 
forces, who were no match for disciplined Turkish cavalry and 
could just hold their own against the Arab tribesmen, But it seems 
probable that the Fatimid caliphs in general placed an excessive 
confidence in the influence of propaganda. The elaborate organiza- 
tion of the "mission" was the feature by which their administra- 
tive system was especially distinguished, the chief missioner {d&i 
of da'is) being one of the highest officers at the court; and it was 
for missionary training that the most enduring monument of their 
rule, the college mosque of al-Azhar, was founded. The assumption 
that conquest would be facilitated by a thorough preliminary 
campaign of propaganda had served them well in Tunisia and again 
in Egypt, but in Syria it was never more than a broken reed. The 
reason was not that the Syrians rejected their religious claims ; on 
the contrary, with the exception of Damascus, whose stiffly ortho- 
dox population was never reconciled to Fatimid rule, the citizens 
and tribesmen, both "northern" and "southern", were in principle 
more attached to the Fa 1 timid than to the H Abb&sid caliphate and 
some, especially in the north, were it* fervent partisans. For 
anything on a larger scale than local operations the Fatimid gov- 
ernment relied to a great extent on the cooperation of thcTaiy and 
Kalb tribes* as the Hamdanids relied on the- Kilab, But the divi- 
sion of the country, and the absence of efFective control over the 
tribesmen, fostered the natural appetite for independence amongst 
the latter, and encouraged others also to aim at independence, or 
at least autonomy. 

From this time, therefore, the history of Syria begins, to take 
on the baffling complexity which characterized it down to the 
middle of the twelfth century. Not only were the Fatimid gover- 
nors, therjamdanids, and the Greeks of Antioch engaged in a shift- 
ing sequence of hostilities and alliances, but lesser chiefs in vari- 
ous- parts of the country insinuated themselves into these rivalries 
and sought to play them off against one another in their own inter- 
est. The prefects of Damascus were constantly tempted to exploit 
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for their own profit the hostility of the cititens towards the Ber- 
bers and the Fa^imjds; on the other hand, the fiarndanids at 
Aleppo reinsured themselves against their Byzantine suzerains by 
overture^ to the Fatimids. But whenever Fapmid armies marched 
on Aleppo, they appealed to Antioch for assistance^ and in their 
hour of most extreme danger, after the forces of Aleppo and An- 
tioch had been routed in two successive campaigns (99 j j 994) and 
the city itself was besieged by the governor of Damascus, it was 
delivered in 995 by the emperor Basil II in person. Basil's subse- 
quent campaigns in Syria* however, failed to weaken the Fapmid 
defenses, and in idqj the first of a series of ten-year troces be- 
tween the two empires was arranged. In IW9 a Fapmid army from 
Tripoli supported the succession of a new governor at Aleppo 
against Basil's protege. A few years later the Kilabl Arabs, who 
had grown increasingly restive as the power of the rjamdani.de 
weakened, broke out in open rebellion under their chief §alih ibn- 
Mirdas, He, to gain his ends, made common cause with the supper- 
teta of the Fatimids, and in 1 016 Aleppo submitted for the first 
time to the rule of a Fapmid governor. 

It is remarkable that these successes in Syria coincided with the 
reign of the eccentric Fapmid caliph al-Hakim (996-1021). In 
addition to many measures vexatious to his Moslem subjects, al- 
Hakim opened in looS a seven-year persecution of Jews and 
Christians, confiscated the possessions of the churches, and ordered 
their demolition. Among those destroyed was the Holy Scpulcher 
at Jerusalem, which was torn down in 1009, In Syria, at least, 
where the population had suffered from Greek invasions for fifty 
years, this was the most popular act of al-Haltim's administration, 
although it was followed by an order from Basil prohibiting com- 
mercial Intercourse between Egyptian and Byzantine territories. 

The fragility of the new conquests was soon to be demonstrated, 
Ftfom the first the FatimEd government had had to deal with per- 
sistent tribal revolts. The moat turbulent of its Arab subjects was 
the very tribe which supplied the built of its auxiliary forces, the 
Taiy of Palestine and the Transjordan. These former allies of the 
Qarmatians revolted in 9*0, and again m 998 and toll; their 
shaikhs, of the house of Jarra> T set up on each occasion as inde- 
pendent princes of Palestine, and on the third renounced the Fati- 
mids in favor of the caliphate of the sharlf of Mecca, At the same 
time or later they also opened negotiations with the Greeks at 
Antioth, and in 101 1 Ibn- Jarrih even began to rebuild the church 
of the Holy Sepulcher H 
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The Kila-b, for their part, resented the Fatimid occupation of 
Aleppo, which they regarded as their rightful prifce. In 1024+ after 
the death of aI-HaJdm> the Kil&bi chief Salih ibn-Mird&s formed a 
league of Arab tribes on the basis of an agreement to partition 
Syria among Kil&b in the north, Kalb in the center, and Taiy in 
the souths and himself occupied Aleppo, The general revolt shook 
the FAfimid government out of its indolence. A strong force sent 
from Egypt under a Turkish officer, Anushtigin ad-DSsbirT, routed 
SaYih. and his Arab allies at al-Uq^uwanah, an the Lake of Tiberias 
(1020), and set abp-iit reorganising a static administration in, the 
south. In the meantime the Byiantinc emperor rcimposed the 
Greek tribute on §alih's eon and successor at Aleppo (1030), and 
Greek forces from Antioch, accompanied by the fugitive Taiyi> 
Tbn-Jarrahj engaged the tribesmen in the north. In 1032 George 
Marjiacce, commanding the Euphrates frcmrier T seised Edessa 
(Urfa) from the Kurds of upper Mesopotamia, and subdued the 
tribesmen of Numair who had aeiied Harran and Saruj> In the 
same year Anushtigin reopened negotiations, with Antioch and 
Constantinople. Hostilities were suspended, but it was not until 
1038 that a peace was signed by which, in return for the release of 
his Moslem prisoners, the emperor obtained permission to rebuild 
the church of the Holy Sepulchet, Anufihtigin, for his part, having 
agreed to continue payment of the Greek tribute,, drove the Kilab 
out of Aleppo and reoccupied the rest of the former Hamdanid 
principality. 

This was the high-water mark of Fatimid power, and it roused 
extravagant hopes in Cairo. The Bnwaihids in Iraq were by now 
weakened and disorganized by internal conflicts ; the "mission" 
was reorganized and spurred on to fresh efforts; Persia was honey" 
combed with Fatimid agents, who were making converts among 
all classes in the eastern kingdoms; alliances and ententes were 
established not only with the Byzantine emperor, but also with 
the princes of Georgia, the Turks in Central Asia, and even the 
Hindu rajah of Delhi, Bnt again the Syrian Arabs intervened. On 
the death of Annshtigir^ Aleppo was recovered by the ftfirdasid* 
with Greek support (1043), and the Taiy rebelled once more in Pal- 
estine and were not reduced to order until their mo&t turbulent 
sections were transported a few years later to the Delta. The dispro- 
portion between the propagandist aims and the real resources of 
the Fa^imids was displayed at this moment by the fantastic epi- 
sode of al-BasastrJ at Baghdad. Al-Baaaslri, a Turkish officer of 
the last Buwaihid prince, driven out of Baghdad by the Sckhii-- 
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kids- in I055j appealed to Cairo for tnpport. After receiving a sub- 
stantial gift of money and arms s Jit reentered Baghdad in De- 
cember 105S, and forced the ^Abbasid cahph to recognize his 
Fatimid rival. But in the circumstances no military support could 
be sent to him from Egypt or Syria, and a year later the 'Abbasid 
caliph was restored by the Selchiikids, The only result of the inci- 
dent was to encourage the Eelchtikids in their hostility to the Fati- 
mida to ta kc advantage of the violent outbreak of ana rchy in Egypt 
in this same year (1060), which practically put an end to Fatimid 
rule in Syria and left it open to the Turkoman and Sdchiikid 
invasions.* 

Apart from the coastal cities between Ascalon. and Tripoli, one 
relic of Fatimid dominion remained in Syria, This was the- hereti- 
cal Ismi'Mits: sect caltcd the Druzc (Arabia Duruz), after die name 
of the Persian missionary (ad-Darazi), who had brought about 
their conversion, to the new belief in the divinity of the Fatimid 
caliph al-Haltim,* The origins of the cult and the reasons for its 
spread are still obscure, bnt it took root among the mixed popula- 
tion of the highlands- sooth of Lebanon and spread from there into 
the hill country between the Orontes and Aleppo (called Jabal as- 
Summ^q), in spite of the attempts of both the Byzantine gover- 
nors and the adherents of "orthodox" Fatimid Shi' ism to eradi- 
cate it. Extremist ShTism had already established itself in various 
forms in northern Syria during the previous century. The chief of 
these sects was that of the Nusairis, whose missionaries* favored by 
theijamdanids, had gained a strong establishment among the sed- 
entary "YamanI" clang in the Jabal Bahra 1 (now called, after 
the sectaries, Jabal Antlrlyah), south of Antioch. The Druze sect 
may perhaps have been intended to serve a political end by linking 
up with these exuremist Shrite groups in the north; but apart from 
theological controversy little or nothing is known of the relations 
between them at this period. In the event^ however, Drufci sm ebbed 
tack into its original home in Lebanon, and except for adding yet 
another to the varieties of religious belief represented in Syria, and 
yet another independent fraction to its political structure,, played 
little part in the history of the next centuries. 

The principal cause of the severe, but short-lived, internal crisis 
in Egypt was the outbreak of armed rivalry among the three 
divisions at the Fafimid army : the Berbers* the Sudanese infantry, 
and the regiments of Turkish cavalry whom the caliphs had grad- 

* Cm Lh± 5dth*ikude, m* tttow. thapcer V. 

* Ott chfl TnmX'ilitct, ace belra, chiptEf IV. 
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u&lly enrolled in their service, and who now numbered some 
10,000, Since the caliph* of Baghdad had initiated in the ninth 
century the practice of constituting regiments of guards of Cen- 
tral Aaiaji Turks,, acquired by purchase or as prisoners of war, tht 
superior military qualities of these Turkish "slaves" (mammies) 
had made it necessary for all who held or aspired to independent 
rule in western Asia to do tht game, in spite of the political dangers 
which all too often followed from the practice. Every prince must 
have his 'askar, or standing regiment of Turkish guards, varying 
in number with his resources from gome thousands to a few hun- 
dreds. But their highly developed esprit- d? corps which made them 
such a valuable military instrument became also, under wea^ ru- 
lers, a source of danger^ leading to conflicts with regiments of other 
nationalities, mutinies, and open revolts under ambitious generals. 
One after another,, the dynasties and principalities of western Asia 
during the tenth and eleventh centuries suffered from and even- 
tually succumbed to the violence of their Turkish troops. 

It was a conflict of this kind in which the Fatimid caliphate now 
became involved. After seven years of fighting, the Turks, com- 
manded by the Hamdanid Naair-ad-Danlah, and allied with the 
Berber regiments, drove the Sudanese into upper Egypt. Six more 
years followed during which the countryside was ravaged by the 
Turks, the Sudanese in the south, and Berber tribesmen from 
Libya in the north, and Cairo was besieged and looted. After the 
assassination of Naair-ad-Daulah by his Turkish officers (1073), 
the caliph al-Musransir, in desperation, called in the aid of his Ar- 
menian general Badr al- Jamah", the governor of Acre. His arrival 
by sea with hid Armenian guard took the Turks by surprise, and 
he was able to enter Cairo in January 1074. and to put down the 
turbulent officers and their troops by massacre and other vigor- 
ous measures. In three further years of constant campaigning the 
Sudanese, bedouins, and Libyan Berbers, were brought under con- 
trol, and by 1077 Badr had accomplished hie task of restoring 
peace and stability in Egypt.* 

During these seventeen years Syria had perforce been left to its 
own devices. At Damascus the Turkish and Berber Troops fooght 
with one another, or against the local militia or the Kalbl Ar abs, 
and no governor could maintain himself between the rival factions, 
Badr twice attempted the task, in 1064 and ictfS, and was twice 
driven out, and withdrawing to Acre he there set about building 
up the Armenian guard with which he was afterwards to occupv 

* On tbr jcbitqificrir. mJnni of Egyft, vx lefaw r thipltt IV, pp. in J ft. 
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Cairo. The governors of Tripoli and Tyre both broke with the 
TatimSd government in 1070 and made themselves independent — 
probably for commercial as much as for political reasons. These 
local event* were overshadowed by graver portents. In 1064 the 
first band of Turkomans entered northern Syria, to take a hand 
in the conflict between rival Mirda 1 sid princes Jor the possession of 
Aleppa H Other bands fallowed under different chiefs-. When Badr 
besieged Tyre in 1070 the new ruler called in the aid uf one such 
Turkoman chief, who forced the attackers to retire. Badt himself , 
shortly afterwards, followed his example; when Wasir-ad-Daulah 
attempted to stir up the Taiyi Arabe against him, he called in a 
band led by a certain Atslz to counter their activities. The conse- 
quence was that Atstz occupied Palestine and looted Jerusalem, 
and after Bach^E removal to Egypt besieged and captured Damas- 
cus (1075). In the next year he attempted to follow up thi* success 
by invading Egypt, but was met and defeated by Badr in Febru- 
ary I077. Badr in turn marched on Damascus but failed to recap- 
ture the city in two successive campaigns; after the second, 
Atslz surrendered it to the Selchiikid prince Tutnshj to become 
the capital of the new Selchukid principality of Syria (1078), 

Henceforward Badr, avoiding any conflict with the Sekhuhid 
power, devoted himself to the reorganisation of Egypt and the 
restoration of its prosperity. Thanks to hie firm and order lygovern- 
mcnt and that of his eon al-Af dal Shahanshah after him, the Fap- 
mid caliphate endured for another century. His achievement was 
even more remarkable, indeed; for the general principles on which 
he reorganised the administration were so soundly conceived that 
they remained operative for centuries^ notwithstanding wars, re- 
volutions, and dynaetic changes. The mosr striking feature of his 
system wa* the combination of military government with civil 
administration. From this time forward, the Fa(imid caKphs no 
longer, or only for rare and brief intervals, were the effective rulers 
of the country. The ruling power lay in the hands of the military 
dictator, called the vizir f Arabic, wflzir) or, in later times, the 
sultan (Arabic, JK^sft), supported by an army whose officers were 
paid from military fiefs. Yet, although the government remained 
a military government at its head, a powerful civil administration 
was built up, which controlled the entire financial organization, 
including the payment of the troops and regulated the distribu- 
tion of the fiefe. 

Scarcely less remarkable is the revolution which Badr and his 
son introduced into the external policy of Egypt. Whether Or not 
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they accepted it as a (art that the SelchuEtid power put all dreams 
of territorial expansion out of court, the only military action 
which they toolt outside Egypt was to recover- its naval base? at 
Acre, Tyrtj and other pons (joBo), and to maintain a defmeive 
bridgehead in Palestine. Qn the approach of the crusaders, Tyre 
and Sidon were refortified, and Jerusalem was recaptured in iao.& 
from the Artukid Turkoman chiefs who held it as a Selchukid 
fteh The assumption that al-Afdal attempted to negotiate a 
division of Syria with the crusaders seems to be belied by the 
fact that the Frankish envoys who went to Cairo in that year 
were imprisoned. It is more probable that he saw in their es- 
tablishment in northern Syria a useful counterpoise to the am- 
bitions of the Selchukids. 7 

In effect, Egypt, from being the intended springboard for a 
universal ShTite empire, was re-formed as a closely knit and self- 
contained Jtingdom. Although the parties in opposition to the 
Selchulrids in Syria continued to recognize the Far. imid caliphate, 
no ser^na attempt was made to capitalise on their religious allegi- 
ance for political end&. So far from this, indeed, were Badr and 
al'Af dal that they would almo&t seem to have deliberately under- 
mined the whole Fatfrnid mission organization, except in the 
Yemen. It was an essential article of Isma'ilite doctrine that the 
spiritual office inherited by the descendants of 'Ah passed in a 
direct line from father to son by explicit nomination; and it had 
hitherto passed always to the eldest, or eldest surviving, son. Thus 
Nrza^j the eldest eon of the caliph al-Mustansir, was regarded in 
the mission a? hie destined successor, and may even have been so 
proclaimed; and a viggrous militant propaganda on this under- 
standing had already achieved its first successes in Persia by the 
foundation of the new ^Agga-g&in'* movement. Yet, on the death 
of al-Mustansir in 1094, al-Afdal recognized his youngest son as his 
successor, with the title of al-Musta*^ and NitaVa revolt in Alex- 
andria was crushed, 

Tt can hardly be supposed that so intelligent a governor as al- 
Afda) was not aware that the consequence of this act would be to 
split the Fa^imid mission into two rival sections, and that the 
militant eastern section would support the claim of NizSr. We can 
only aurmige, therefore, that among the reasons for his action was 
a desire to dissociate the Fatirnid caliphate in Egypt from the 
terrorist activities already initiated by the Assassins, and thus to 
avoid a conflict with the Selchukid sultanate, whose imminent 

* rtat on ttiiu tec tdfuifj ctupcef X, pp, jig-^j-jS. 
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decline he coy Id not* of course, have foreseen,-* Whether or not he 
himself was an orthodox Sunnite, as the contemporary Damascus 
chronicler asserts, it is evident that he was regarded with bitter 
hostility by the more activist elements among the IsmTilites, who 
eventually compassed his. death. But on the other hand he seems 
to have been concerned to build np the Miasta'llan section and 
miss-ion in the Yemen. 

This apparent inconsistency may serve to throw further light 
on the policy of Badr al- Jamah" and al-Afdal. Relations between 
the Fa t imids and the Yemen go back, as has already been noted, 
to before the establishment of the Fatimid caliphate. But from 
the middle of the eleventh century they took on a new importance. 
About this time the maritime trade in the Indian Ocean, which 
had hitherto generally taken the Persian Gulf route, began, 
owing to the unsettled state of Persia and Iraq, and the relative 
stability of Egypt* to adopt increasingly the route via Aden and 
the Red Sea, where merchandise was disembarked at the port of 
'Aidh&bj on the African coast, and transported to the Nile. 9 It is 
at the same period,, in the second half of the eleventh century, 
that trading relations between Alexandria and Amalh and Genoa 
begin to be documented. The connection between these facts is 
obvious, and certainly did not escape the notice of the rulers of 
Egypt, That they actively encouraged trade with the commercial 
cities of Italy by the grant of charters of protection to their 
merchants Is certain> not only from the fragmentary evidences 
that survive from the yearf between 1070 and nzo, but from the 
indisputable documents of the following decades. The existence 
and fo&terbg of these commercial relatione thai contributed on 
the one hand to the economic prosperity and self-sufficiency of 
Egyptj and oft the other discouraged its rulers from warlike ac- 
tivities which might disturb them. It wasi only at a later period, 
when the Egyptian trade had become a firmly established in- 
stitution, that Saladin, as will be seen, Wa& able to exploit them 
as an instrument in his struggle with the Syrian Franks. 

It should be clear from this survey that there is little justifi- 
cation for the view which represents the conflict between the 
Sunnite Moslems, or supporters of the 'Abbasid caliphate, and 
the Shi ( ites, who supported the Fatimid caliphate, as the princi- 
pal or primary cause of the weakness or disunity in the Islamic 

* NtfC tllBt even, uudtr [he PJjjinud ttJipliite Sudnluii ctiJL tad a lining falkiTPidJr id 
Egypt, especially, it would teeni, bi Alexandria. 

* It ii lijnuncnut ia thii connectiqa that thjc Fitimid& commanded a following Jin the 
coure flf KcfJTlHn BDd Baducbjtisuo. n welf li En Sund and Guj-erat. 
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world at the time of the First Crusade, It is true that the division 
existed, and that the Selchvikids, as will be shown in a later 
chapter, made it their professed aim to reunite all Islam in al- 
legiance to the ( Abba , sids J ia But the sectarian divergence was not, 
even after the establishment of the Selchukids, at the bottom of 
the political and military conflicts which continued to split up 
western Asia Into a network of independent principahties, and least 
of alt in Syria. The fundamental cause was the spirit of particularism 
and personal and local jealousies, which offered opportunity of 
personal aggrandisement to ambitions princes, governors, and 
generals, and because of which every political structure lacked 
etability and was destined, after the disappearance of the tempo- 
rary factors that had brought it into being> to end in disruption, 

Furthermore, not only did the question of SunnEte or ShTite 
allegiance count, in this atmosphere of Rialpolilik^ for little more 
than diplomatic form, but — in northern Syria, at least — even 
the distinction between Moslem and Christian faith had jost much 
of its farmer sharpness. After the passing outburst of feeling in 
the time of al-Hl^im, relations between Moslems and Christiana 
seem to have become remarkably easy, and h under the protection 
of the Byzantine treaties, trade and intercourse between the 
Greeks and the Syrians were actively pursued. With the estab- 
lishment of Byzantine governments in Antioch and Edessa, Chris- 
tian principalities took their place in the normal political frame- 
work of Syria and Mesopotamia, and Christian protectorates over 
Aleppo and pant of inner Syria were not only toterated, but 
acmally demanded on occasion against Moslem rivals. Moslems 
and Christians were mingled with one another, especially after the 
large Armenian immigration into northern Syria; Christians ruled 
over Moslems, and Moslems over Christians, without serious fric- 
tion on either side, Greeks and Armenians served in Moslem ar- 
mies, and Moslems fought against Moslems under Greek genetaU. 
It was these facts which determined the comparative indifferent* 
of the Moslem princes towards the Latin crusaders when they first 
arrived in Syria. Their occupation of Antioch and Ede&aa did no 
more than restore the stems qua dntf, and even the conquest, of 
Jerusalem and the organisation of the kingdom roused few ap- 
prehensions, providing, as it did, a buffer between Egypt and 
inner Syria. 

Thus the Egyptian counter-offensive was intended primarily to 
defend the coastal cities, although on the first occasion al-Afdal 

" See btJMr, diifter V. 
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may have hoped to prevent Jerusalem from falling into the hands 
of the Franks It is noteworthy that Jaffa was captured by the 
Genoese even before the siege of Jerusalem and that the princi- 
pal object of Baldwin's palicy during- the first five years of his 
reign was to gain possession of the Seaports, and more especially 
of the harbor of Acre, That this determined the military objective 
of the Egyptians seeme to be clear from the strategy^ such as it 
wae,, of their campaigns in iioi, iioa, 1103, and 1105. Again, 
howtvcT, we have most probably to see in ting aim not so much 
ihe desire to defend their territorial possessions as to preserve 
their commercial advantages, and above all to prevent the Franks 
from gaining direct access to the profitable Red Sea trade. 11 

Al-Afdal had not reckoned with the intervention of the Genoese 
and Venetian fleets, and the fall of one seaport after another 
compelled him before long to take a more serious view of the 
situation, Ascalon, at least, had to be held, both for Strategic and 
for commercial reasons. Its importance as a commercial baar to 
the Pranks had been underlined by the fact that, if Ekkehard is 
to be believed, Godfrey had already made a commercial treaty 
with it, as well as with Damascus, Consequently., after the failure 
of the earlier campaigns, aJ-Afdal opened negotiations with 
Tughtigin of Damascus for combined operations in no$ T The 
failure of this attempt also seems to have convinced him that 
there was nothing to be gained from an offensive policy toward 
the Franks, and from this time onwards he contented himself with 
securing the defense of Ascalon by Jand and sea, save for oc- 
casional sorties by the garrison troops. Even for this purpose, 
however, an alliance with Damascus had more than merely dip- 
lomatic value* Aiter the narrow escape of Ascalon in nit, when 
a rebel governor negotiated its surrender to Baldwin* therefore, 
al-Afclal acquiesced in the oetnpation of Tyre by Tughtigin in 
11 is, and again, after the raid on Egypt during which Baldwin 1 
died (April ur.8), the Egyptian and Damascene armies joined in 
a military demonstration outside Ascalon r But neither these spo- 
radic operations nor the more energetic attempt made by the 
Egyptian government after al-Afclal*£ assassination in 1121 to 
organize a joint campaign against the Franks implied any real 
breaking down of the barriers to cooperation. The counter-crusade 
had to wait on the growth 01 a psychological or spiritual unity 
strong enough to overcome the obstacles of regionalism and private 
interest j and to heal the lingering effects of religious schism, 
" On frjnkitJi pdky at tt,H tittt, ntt hJ™, chuptm X and Sir. 
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death of the prophet Mohammed created something in the 
nature of a constitutional crisis in the infant Moslem community. 
It was solved by the appointment of Abo-Bakr, one of the leading 
converts, as "deputy 1 ' (Arabic^ ihall/ah) of the prophei T and the 
creation, almost incidentally,, of the great historic institution of 
the caliphate. There was at the very beginning of the caliphate a 
group of people who felt that the son-in-law and 1 cou&in at 
the prophet* had a better title to the snccesfiiou, some of them 
perhaps from legitimist scruples, most of them for the reasom far 
more congenial to the Arabian mind^ that r Ali was the be&t man 
for the job. This group came to be known as the the 
party of 'All, and then simply as the Sh?ab r In the course of time 
it gave rise to the major religious schism of Islam > In its origins,, 

D*(*JrJ itiitiiEi on the Auiuiiu in Syria wflt bt found in E. -Quatnec^rCj HC Watice 
hditoriqae iut itl IaBn*SftHi r ' h Ftf.*Jpnbt7\ Jet Orienit, IV [Vieaiul, l$H% J39-3?6j C. D#- 
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however, the ShTah was purely political, consisting only of the 
adherents of a political pretender, with no distinctive religious 
docrrine and no greater religiou a content than was inherent in the 
very nature of Islamic political authority. 1 

The vast expansion of the Aiabs under the early tallphs brought 
into ihe Islamic fold great numbers of imperfectly Islamiied con- 
verts who carried with them from their Christian, Jewish, and 
Iranian backgrounds many religious and mystical ideas unknown 
to primitive Islam, These new- converts, though Moslems^ were 
not Arabs, and the interior social and economic status imposed 
on them by the mlEng Arab aristocracy created a sense of griev- 
ance which made them a rich recruiting ground for messianic and 
revolutionary ^etits. The great increase in numbers among the 
Arabs during the first century of Islam brought important social 
di€erentiations among the conquerors, and many of the Arabs 
themselves, especially among thesedentarized or semi-sedentarrwd 
southern tribes, began to share the resentments of the unu-Arab 
converts* Most of these had tradition! of political and religious le- 
gitimism, the latter exemplified in the Judaco-Christian Messiah 
of the house of David and the Zaroastrian Saorbyattt of a God- 
begotten line through which the divine light is transmitted f rom 
generation to generation. Once converted to Islam, they were 
readily attracted by the claims of the house of the prophet a* 
against the ruling caliphs T who were associated for them with the 
existing regime of Arab aristocratic hegemony, AH new faiths 
need their martyrs, and the emergent Sltfite heresy was watered 
with blood by the murder of "All in 66 1 and the dramatic slaying 
of his son riusain and his family at Kerbela in 6$o r 

The fusion between the pro- T Alid party and the nascent heresies 
did not take long. In 685 one Mukhtar, a Persian Moslem of the 
Arab garrison city of Kufa, led 3 revolt in favor 01 an 4 Alid pre- 
tender* and after the disappearance and reputed death of the 
latter, preached that he was not really dead but was in conceal- 
ment, and would in course of time return and establish the rule of 
justice on carth r Here for the first time we find a clear statement 
of the characteristic ShFite doctrine of the Mabdt, the divinely 
guided one, a messianic personage who, after a period of con- 
cealment, will manifest himself and initiate a new era of right* 
and divine law. With Mukhtar and hie followers Shrism 
develops from a party to a sect, 

During the early years of its development the ShTite heresy 

1 S« Jlt>flTf h ftiPfter III, pp- fi 3 fll 
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was extremely fluid, both in doctrine and in organisation,. In- 
numerable pretenderi appeared, claiming with varying ptauei- 
bihty descent from the prophet or authority from one of his de- 
scendant^ and, after enriching the description of the awaited 
Mahdi with some new detail,, fallowed one another into eacha- 
tological concealment. Their doctrines varied from moderate, 
semi-political opposition resembling that of the original pro- 
'Alids to the most extreme forms of religious heterodoxy* often 
reflecting gnostic^ Mankhaean, and even Indian ideas. Id different 
parts of the empire vigorous local variants appeared, crystallized 
out of ShTism by the action ol earlier local beliefs. The nominal 
leadership of the fihFah was transmitted from father to son 
through a series of 'AUd pretenders known to their adherents as 
imams (Arabic singular, imam}. These were descended from *AlI 
in several different lines. The most active in the Umaiyad period 
was the line of Muhammad ibn-aKHanaflyah (d. ^Oo/^OI), a sod 
of c Ali by a wife other than Fa^imah. It was this group that gave 
rise to the 'Abbasid revolution and perished in the hour of its 
victory. More important in the long run were the imams of the 
line of 'Ah" and Fa^imah, the daughter of the prophet, through 
their sonHusain (d. -680). How far the Fatimid pretenders of this 
time were themselves associated with their more extreme fol- 
lowers is not known. Their relative freedom from molestation by 
the caliphs and the frequent denunciation of the extremist leaders 
in the traditions of the imams suggest that the connection was not 
close. 

The first half: of the eighth century was a period of intensive 
activity among the extremists, Countless sects and subsects ap- 
peared, especially among the mixed population of southern Iraq 
and the coasts of the Persian Gulf. Their doctrines varied widely, 
often recalling the wilder speculations of earlier Near Eastern 
mysticism, and in the flnid state of the sects transition was easy 
and frequent from one doctrine and leader to another. The 
Moslem sources name many heretical leaders of the time who led 
revolts and were put to death, and attribute to some of them 
doctrines which were later characteristic of the Isma^flites. One 
group practised the strangling of opponents with cords as a re- 
ligious duty — an obvious reflection of Indian Thuggee, and a 
foreshadowing of the ^assassinations" of later centuries. 1 

The decisive split between extremists and moderates occurred 
after the death in 765 of Ja'far as-Sadiq, the sixth Fatimid imam 
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of the line of Husain. Ja'far's successor by primogeniture would 
have been rima*!!. For reasons which are not quite clear, and 
prob&Wy because of his association with the more extreme ele- 
ments, Ismail was disinherited, and a large part of the ShTah 
recognized his brother Musi as seventh imam. The line of Mus& 
continued until the- twelfth imam, who disappeared about 873+ 
and h still the "awaited imam" or Mahdi of the great majority of 
the ShFah at the present day. The followers of the twelve Imams, 
usually known as Ithn& asbari or Twelver Shr'ah, represent the 
moderate branch of the sect. Their difference from the main body 
of Sunnite Islam it limited to a certain number of points of doc- 
trine, which in recent years have become ever leas significant. 

Around Ismail and his descendants a sect was formed which 
by its cohesionj organization, and intellectual maturity far out- 
stripped its competitors. In place of the chaotic speculations of 
the early bcrrsiarthe, a series of distinguished theologians elabor- 
ated a ayttem of religious doctrine on a high philosophic level, 
and produced a literature that is only now beginning to achieve 
recognition at its true worth, Isma'ilite doctrine is eclectic* 
drawing especially on Neoplatonism. Extraneous ideas were in- 
traduced into their Islam by means of the so-called J# T wf/ ai-k#$iif, 
esoteric interpretation, which was one of the characteristic features 
of the sect and gave rise to the term Barinite, by which it was 
often known, The Koran (Arabic, Qwr'an) and all religions pre- 
cepts were believed to bear two meanings, one literal and ex- 
oteric, the other allegoric or esoteric* and known only to the initi- 
ate, Af cer the creation of the world by the action of the universal 
mind on the universal soul, human history falls into a series of 
cycles, each begun by a "speaking" imam t or prophet, followed 
by a $ucceaaion of "silent" imams. There were cycles of hidden 
and of manifest imams, corresponding to the periods of persecution 
and success of the faith. The imams — in the current cycle the heirs 
of * All through Ismail — were divinely inspired and infallible, and 
commanded the unquestioning obedience of their followers. 

The intellectual influence of Isma'Ihsm on Islam was very great 
indeed. During the heyday of its expansion poets, philosophers, 
theologians, and scholars flocked to the Isma'ilite centers arid 
produced works of a high order. Owing to the anti-Isma^ilite re- 
action that followed the fall of the Fatirnids, most of them arc 
preserved only among the Isma^itites themselves, and have only 
recently begun to come to light. A few works of Iema H i]ite inspi- 
ration have, however, for long been widely known, and many of 
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the great Arabic and Persian classical authors show at least traces 
of IsmA'Iliie influence. The famous "Epistles of the Sincere 
Brethren"* an encyclopedia of religious, philosophic, and scien- 
tific knowledge compiled in the tenth century, is saturated with 
Isma^Ilite thought, and exercised a profound influence on the 
intellectual life of I&lam from Persia to Spain, 

Extremist ShFiam in its origins was* as we have seen, closely 
connected with the revolt nf those elements which, for one reason 
or another* were opposed to the established order t Serious 4n d 
sustained opposition to the theocratic state tended to take the 
form of heresy against the dominant faith. This was not because 
scheming men used religion as a cloak or mask for material 
purposes, but because, in an age when the problems of faith and 
worship took first place in men's minds, and when the state itself 
was conceited to be an instrument of the divine law, religion 
provided the necessary and inevitable expression, in terms of 
both doctrine and action, of all major differences and discontents. 
With its strong stress on social justice and reform, it* belief in a 
Mahdl — no vaguej eschatological figure, but a rebel leader 
waiting to strike and to "fill the earth with justice and eqnity as 
it is now filled with oppression and tyranny* — Isma'Hism ap- 
pealed especially to the growing and discontented urban popu- 

tiori. Orthodox polemicists against Idma'llism made it quite 
clear that they regarded the menace of the sect as social no less 
than religious. Several orthodox sources assert that the Isma'Hites 
preached and practised communism of property and women. 
There is no record of this whatever in Isma^ih'te sources, and, 
while perhaps true of some of the earlier extremist heresies, it is 
quite out of keeping with the general tenor of Ism&llite thought 
in the developed stage. There ia on the other hand strong reason 
for believing that the Isma'itites were closely associated with the 
early development of the Islamic craft-guilds, which they at- 
tempted to use as an instrument of organisation and propaganda..* 

Another element ready to welcome the new preaching was the 
nomadic Arab tribes of Arabia and more especially of the Syrian 
and Mesopotamian bordei>lands H By the ninth century these had 
lost the position of power and privilege they had once held in the 
Islamic state, and were suffering more and more from the conse- 
quences of the establishment of Turkish military rule in the ccn- 

* S« L. Huugnon, jrticte "Suf." "Hudd." in the EmydBfutHa r*Mm r MTCtfl* 
{Wanuc). 11 Etmytio&uJi* of Sotiat SntHcti, B. Lenii, tp IYc Miiuif GiufK" EttnOfflif 

Hiitory Rku*>. VIII (iM7A ^$7. 
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ters of civilization^ A doctrine which impugned the legitimacy and 
justice of the regime that had ousted them and which gave them 
a rallying cry for an attack upon it, could count on their willing 
acceptance. 

For the fir&t century and a half of the existence of the sect the 
imams of the line of Ismail remained hidden, and were protected 
from the attention of the authorities by a. sciIce of devices The 
organil&tinrt of the ted was run by a hierarchy of missionaries 
(Arsblt singular, d&'fy who preached allegiance to the hidden 
imam* and the newly elaborated doctrine and built up centers of 
IsmaTlite strength in widely separated parts of the Islamic empire. 
A& might be expected, they achieved special success in those places, 
like southern Iraq, the Persian Gulf provinces, and parts of Persia, 
where the earlier farms of ShFite extremism had already won a 
ioJIowiflg, At the end of the ninth century a branch of the sect 
known as the QarmatianSj or "Carmathians" — their precise rela- 
tionship with the main Israelite body is uncertain — was able to 
seize power in Bahrain (the Hasa coast of Arabia), establish a re- 
public, and conduct a series of raids on the communications of the 
'Abbflsid empire, A Oarma^ian attempt to seize power in Syria at 
the beginning of the tenth century failed, but the episode is sig- 
nificant and reveals some local support for Isma" Hism even at that 
early date. 

The final success of the sect came in another quarter. An Isma- 
r Ilite mission in the Yemen had achieved considerable success by 
the end of the ninth century, and was able to eend missionaries 
to a number of other countries, including North Africa, where they 
succeeded so well that in 509 the hidden imam was able to emerge 
from hiding and establish a Fatjnud caliphate, challenging the 
'Abbasids of Baghdad for supremacy in the Islamic world. 1 After 
a period of incubation in Tunisia, the new empire swept eastward, 
and in 973 al-JIu c izz, the fourth Fa^imid caliph^ established his 
new capital of Cairo. The Fapmid caliphate at it& height included 
Egypt, Syria, the Hcjaz, the Yemen* North Africa* and Sidly> 
and commanded the allegiance of countless follower in the eastern 
lands still subject to the 'Abbasid* of Baghdad. The great college 
mosque of al-A^har, founded by ihe F5iimids as the intellectual 
center of their faith, turned out innumerable m isstortaries and 
agents who, nnder the aegis of the chief da*i, the head of the reli- 
gious hierarchy in Cairo,, went out to preach and to organize in 
Iraq, Persia, Central Asia* and India. 

4 On the PJtiraiH calipJute h &w abo^c, copter III, pp- ?jff. 
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The Fa timid threat to Baghdad was economic as well &e reli- 
gioua. The European commercial connections formed by the North 
African caliphs were retained and extended by the rulers of Cairo. 
Faiimid control of both shores of the Red Sea and of the parte of 
the Yemen opened the way for Fafirnid trade and propaganda in 
India, and deflected a large part of the vital Near Eastern transit 
trade from Persian Gulf to Red Sea ports. 

The very successes of the Fatimids brought Isma'ilism its first 
serious internal conflicts. The needs and responsibilities of an em- 
pire arid a dynasty necessarily involved, some modifications in the 
earlier doctrinc a and in ihe elaboration and reorganization of the 
Isrna^ilitc religions system that followed the establishment of ihe 
Fatfmid caliphate, the last Mnk& with the old extremist heresies 
were cut. From the beginning purists were not wanting to asm- 
plain against the alleged corrupt ion of the faith. The spearhead nf 
resistance was formed by the Qarmapans of Bahrain, who, after 
first supporting the Fatimids, turned against them and fought 
unsuccessfully against the armies of al-Mu'izz in Syria and Egypt, 
At a later date the Qarmatians seem to have returned to the 
Fatimid allegiance and the sect sank into oblivion as a separate 
entity,' 

Another schism occurred after the disappearance^ in obscure 
circumstances, of the caliph a!-Hakim in 102 1. A group of Isma- 
<lKtes preached the divinity and ; 'concealment" of al-Idakim and, 
refusing to recognize his successors, seceded from the main body of 
the sect. The Druzes (Arabic, Durui^ as they are known, after 
their leader ad-Darazi^ made a determined effort to win over the 
lsma'llite sectaries in Syria* and they are still to be found in Leba- 
non+ Syria, and Israel at the present day. 8 

It was daring the long- reign of the caliph al-Muscansir {1036 to 
1004} that Isma'ilism suffered its greatest internal schism. The 
Fatimid empire in its heyday waa administered by a civilian 
bureaucracy^ presided over by a civilian vi^ir (Arabic, MwzFf),and 
under the supreme control of the religious and spiritual imam. 
Since the death of a|-fjakim, however, the military had been stead- 
ily increasing its power at the expense of the caJiph and the civil 
administration. This prncess of transfer of the center of power was 
completed in 1074, when the Armenian general Badr al-Jamali 

■ S« H. J. de (incje, Mpc(>« jwfff* t'-arraoiAir <Su Babna» ti la F*(imid*r fLejieE. : 9S&) ; 
Bv. l*>rii, TA* Qff£p*j if lima'Siia (CnmbrTdm:, r$*4>); W. Ivan*™,. Ismaili Tr&ifttifli 
aucmuug itf Hiw de fmimiiis (Oxford add Bwnbjy r 1^45). 

1 On llK DcuiEi lit Slfattcrt J* Expoif J* 1* ftt&to da Pnrar, I vdJj. {Parii. 
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came with his army from Syria to take control of affairs in Egypt. 
Henceforth the real ruler of Egypt was the atnlr al-juyitsh, com- 
inander-in-chiefj a military autocrat ruling through his troopsj and 
the army was the final repository of authority in the state. Just 
as the 'Abb&sid caliphs of Baghdad had become the helpless 
puppets of their own praetorians, so now the FStimida became mere 
figureheads for a scries of military dictators. The military domina- 
tion of the cmiiBj some of them not even Iama^ilitc, arid the 
shrunken stature of the Fatimid caliphs were clearly incompatible 
with the ecumenical ambitions of the Isma'ilitc sect and Organiza- 
tion. Soon the world-wide ambitions of the Isma^lite mission 
were abandoned), and the descendants of al-MVim became a 
local Egyptian dynasty ■ — secularised, militarized, and in decay. 

Such a change inevitably awoke widespread discontent and 
opposition among the mure active and consistent of the sectaries, 
the more so since it coincided with a period of extraordinary activ- 
ity among the Iama^ilites in the newly created Selchukid empire 
in Asia, where, under the leadership of al-rjasan ibn-a$-$abbah 
(Persian, Haaan-i-§abbah) t a veritable Ismailite renaissance waa 
talcing place. AL-rJasart was a Persian and, according to an old 
legend, a fellow student of Omar Khayyam (* Umar al-Khaiylm) 
in the academy of Niahapur. In 1078+ already a prominent figure 
among the eastern Ism^iliteej he visited Cairo, where he made 
coniact with the leaders of the sect. Between the future leader of 
the Assassins and the military autocrat there can have been little 
in common. The two men soon came into conflict, and, according 
to some sources, al-JTasan was deported from Egypt. 

The replacement of Badr al-Jamall by his son al-Afdal made 
little change in the state of affairs, and when, by the death of al- 
Mustansir, al-Afdal was confronted with the need to choo&e a suc- 
cessor, his choke wa& not difficult On the one hand wa& Niiar, 
an adult, already appointed heir by al-Mnstanaitv known and ac- 
cepted by the Isma'flite leaders; on the other, hit brother al- 
Musta^lj, a youih without allies or supporters, who would conac- 
tpjently be entirely dependent on al-Afdal, It was certainly with 
this object in mind that al-Af clal arranged a marriage between his 
own daughter and al-Musta c li. In choosing al-Musra'U, al-Afdal 
split the sect from cop to bottom, and alienated,, perhaps incention- 
ally t almost the whole of its following in the eascern lands of 
Islam, Even within the Fapmid boundaries there were move- 
ments of opposition; the eastern IrniaMtitea, under the leaderahip 
of al-Hasan ibn-as-Sabbah, refuaed to recognise the accession of 
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al-Musta H li, and, proclaiming their allegiance to the deposed Nizar 
and his lint, broke off all relations with the attenuated Fafimid 
organization in Cairo. Thus the divergence between the state and 
the revolutionar iea, the first open expression of which was the con- 
flict between al-Mu'riE and the Qarmatf ans at the time of the con- 
quest of Egypt, was. complete. It is significant that even those 
lsrna'llites who had rernaincd faithful to al-Jiusta^U broke away a 
little later. In IIJcs on the death of the caliph al-Amir at the hands 
of the Assassins, the remaining Isma'ilites refused to recognize the 
new caliph in Cairo, and regarded al-Amir'e infant sonjaiyih as the 
hidden and awaited imam t The Law faqr Fatimid caliphs in Cairo 
were not recognised as imams, and did not even themselves claim 
this title. The final extinction of the dynasty at the hands of 
Saladin can have made little difference to the Isma'ilites in the 
cast. 1 

While the Musta*tian branch stagnated in the remoter outposts 
of Islam, the Nizarites on the other hand began a period of most 
intensive development, both in doctrine and in political action, 
and for a while played a vital role in the history of the Near 1£ agt, 

In the eleventh century the growing internal wcaknegg of the 
Islamic world was revealed by a series of invasions, the most im- 
portant of *hich, that of the Selchtlkid Turks, treated a new 
military empire from Central Asia to the Mediterranean,* Social 
upheaval in such a period of change was in*vitable h The nei* riding 
caste of Turkish soldiers replaced or subjugated the Arab and Per- 
sian landowners, traders, and bureaucrats who had been the dom- 
inating element in earlier times. The military power of the Turks, 
was unchallengeable. But there were other methods of attack, and 
to the many malcontents of Selchukid Persia Isma^tf ism t in its new 
fomij once again brought a. seductive doctrine ol revolution^ now 
awociated with a new and effective strategy of attack, 

' Sce C CaNntj "Quelle* chcftdqua onderuaet itiptivn aiuc dcrakft Faiimides/' 
StdUtinitSriwtitimt^jiron fardy.-or., JOOCVII {l^f}, I-3T, S* M. Stfi« r "TJ** Succriiirai 
W dtt FjHimid uiucn. akAziur, the QumB <ft tbc Later Fitunldn to the Imunaie, dad the 
Rise at T^lTKitl hmairi^," Otimt, IV {j 9 ii], t 9 3-ij ? . After the brculi with Eft^c th* 
main center of the Jfuatl'irin branch wji id the Yemen, where IttllL) 1 of JW followers arill 
lVR. H*ny af [In Indian Ina^dLtei rrf wacd by accept tbt ''reformed* Inui'LJumof al~ ^uiao 
iblt-Sf-SoMiiitj. arjd r reinforced iron th* HflHft in the Yemen, deTelnjied 5ntn an important 
*4mmnnit r . The* flre krOWD « the pTEMnt day j» Bflhr*!- MMfrfran lamWrJiai, ofttn 
know* *| ch* ''old prtachh*". tfl durtingiiiih. it trs m tfaft "a#w vicazhuig- at the AnassLni. 
CxratmycJ in iht main doctrinal tia$it\Qnt ef thjt FHflmid juriwf, ami bt mjiheiij the Hmto- 
*]H1B id the Yemen mid IdJl* that rtnet ftT the fatimid ctjjniaj litre h«n preierwd. With 
the diiappeojBiicc: nf eht Munta?ljaii irrjunj after the break with Egjfll SB the death of 
jSAmir, cht ]C3d<enhir tit the jecc poi j?i tc che htTCdJeiiy rflitl da c ii, ftiMent In thr Yemen 
fi"d IftEtr in India. 

■ On the Selcfciikld^ |« be]**, ehifler V. 
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According to IemaHite tradition Nizar and his son were mur- 
dered in prison in Egypt, but an infant grandson was smuggled 
out to Persia and there brought up by al-Hasan ibn-as-§abbafr to 
found a new line of Nizarite imams. Al-rjtasan and his two suc- 
cessors in the grand-mastership of the Isma'ilites in Persia, Kiya 
Eniurg-Urnld (1124.-1138) and Muhammad (] 138-1162), claimed 
only to be emissaries of the imam, but the fourth grand master, 
known as al-rlasan 'alS-Dhikrihi-s-Salam (r r 0^1160), proclaimed 
himself to be the son of the infant brought from Egypt, and the 
first of a new cycle of open imams. Nizarite doctrine differs in some 
particulars from the unreformed Ta timid system r The esoteric 
element is given greater stress at the expense of the exoteric, 
while the imamate increased in status, under the influence of 
old oriental "light" beliefs. Hie imam is a hypostasis of the divine 
will, which is transferred* from father to son, through the line of 
imams. 

Of greater significance to the outside world wae the adoption by 
the Persian Nizarites of the procedure that has tome to he known, 
after them, as "assassination". Murder as a religious duty was not 
new to extremist Shrism, and was practised as early as the eighth 
century by the strangler sects of southern Iraq. After the sup- 
pression of the stranglers by the Umaiyad authorities nothing is 
heard of religious as distinct from private or political murder in the 
Near East until the appearance of the Assassins. Here too, murder 
clearly has a religious, even a sacramental value. It is significant 
that the Assassins always used a dagger j never poison, never mis- 
siles. Some sources even speale of the grand maker's consecrating 
the daggers of Assassins setting out on a mission. The Isma^ilites 
themselves use the term fid&i t or fidawiy devotee, of the actual 
murderer, and an interesting Isma'ilite poem has been preserved 
praising their courage, loyalty, and pious devotion,* The use of this 
term for the sectaries a* a whote, it may be noted in passing, is an 
error, The name Assassin, by which the sectaries are known in both 
Moslem and western sources, is now known to be a corruption of 
h&shtshly taker of hsuhish^ or Indian hemp, which the sectaries 
were believed to use in order to induce ecstatic visions of paradise 
and thereby fortify themselves to face martyrdom. The stories told 
by Marco Polo and other eastern and western sources of the "gar- 
dens of paradise*' into which the drugged devotees were introduced 
to receive a foretaste of the eternal bliss that awaited them after 

1 W. Inavw, "Art InmUiOdt in Psairtd FhUwh," JmjiW of ibe Xumhiy BMxtlnltb* 
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the successful completion of their misEions arc not confirmed by 
any known Isma^flite source. 

The open history of the sect begins in jooo, when al-rjasan 
ibn-as-Sabbah, by a combination of force and guile, seized the 
castle of Alamut, in an impregnable fastness south of the Caspian, 
some two days' march northwest of Kazvin, The adjoining prov- 
inces of Dallam and Azerbaijan had long been centers of ex- 
tremist heresy, arid offered a ready recruiting ground from which 
al-Hasan formed his corps of fida'is, the fanatical and utterly 
devoted instruments of hie war of terror against the. Selchilkids^ 
The numerous Isma H ilite followers- and sympathizers scattered 
through the Selchiikid realms facilitated their task* and before 
long the Assassins were able to seize other castles in Iraq, in the 
neighborhood of Isfahan, and in other parts of Persia. By the 
end of the eleventh century al-Hasan commanded a network of 
strongholds all over Persia and Iraq, a tried and tested corps of 
devoted murderers, and a ^'fifch column" of unknown size in all 
the camps and cities of the enemy r In Alamut, which remained 
the headquarters of the sect until its capture by the Mongols in 
the thirteenth century, the grand master presided over a hier- 
archy of Assassins,, propagandists, and lay brothers, and directed 
the policies and activities of the sect in all areas, Selchiikid at- 
tempts to capture it and stamp out the menace at its source were 
unavailing and soon the daggers of the faithful were claiming 
many victims among the generals, governors, and princes uf the 
Selchiikid states The comprehensive nature of the Assassin threat 
to Islamic society was well realized by the Selchukid authorities, 
who took steps to protect the minds of their subjects from Isma- 
*ilite sedition. In this they were in the long run more guecesaf □! 
Lhan in protecting the persons of their servants against the 
Isma^flite reign of terror, Tn Baghdad and later in other cities 
great theological colleges (Arabic singular, madrasah) were found- 
ed, to formulate and disseminate orthodox doctrine and to counter 
the Israelite propaganda that came, first from the colleges and 
missions of FiifJmid Egypt a later in a more radical form from the 
emissaries of the Nizarites h 

It was at the beginning of the twelfth century that the Persian 
Assassins seem to have begun to extend their activities to Syria, 
The terrain was favorable. Between 1070 and 1075 the Sdchukida 
had conquered Syria, carrying with them many of the problems 
that had made Persia so excellent a field for Assassin propaganda. 
The irruption of the crusaders at the end of the century completed 
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the political fragmentation of the count ry begun by the dis- 
sensions of the Sekhiiltid princes. Among the native population 
of the country extremist Shriam already had a hold. Since the 
fall of the tfmaiyads and the transfer of the capital to Iraq, Syria 
had been a discontented province, unreconciled to its Josa of me- 
tropolitan status, severed by mutual distrust from the government 
in the east. The first Shf fte pretender appeared in Syria only a 
few years after the fall of the Umaiyads, and by the end of the 
ninth century and the beginning of the tenth the hidden imams 
of the Isma^lites could count on sufficient local support to make 
Syria the scat of their secret headquarters and the scene of their 
first bid for power. The spread of the Tapmid empire eastwards 
from North Africa brought Syria under intermittent Ismallitc 
rule in the late tenth and eleventh centuriesj and opened the 
country to the free dissemination of Ismallite propaganda. Here 
and there were setts which, though not actually lsma'Tlite J were 
near enough to IsmS'llism in outlook to entourage the emissaries 
of Alamut, TheDruiea in Mount Lebanon had only recently broken 
away from the main body, and had not yet developed that ossi- 
fied cxdusiveuees that distinguished them in later times. The 
Nusains, an offshoot of the Twelver Shfah, much influenced by 
extremist doctrine, were powerful in the hill-country east and 
northeast of Latakia, and perhaps alio in Tiberias and the Jordan 
district. The ignominious weakness of the FaiEmid state undeT the 
successors of al-Mnstanair would incline many IsmaTlites in Syria, 
threatened by both Turks and crusaders, to transfer their al- 
legiance to the more active branch. Even among the Turkoman 
tribes migrating into Syria there were many who had been af- 
fected by extremist ShTite propaganda in the east- Some of the 
Shi'itcs in Syria remained faithful to their old several allegiances. 
Many, if not the majority, rallied to the A»asiin emissaries^ who 
seemed to offer the only effective challenge to the invaders and 
rulerg of the country. 10 

The first Assassin leader in Syria of whom we hear is the person- 
age known as al-H&klm al-Mun&jjim, "the physician-astrologer," 
who appeared in Aleppo at the beginning of the twelfth century. 
Aleppo was a city with an important Shj'ite population, and was 
conveniently near to the Shritc strongholds in the Jabal as- 
Summaq and Jabal Bahra'. Its ruler, the Selchukid prince Rldvan, 
was disposed to favor the sectaries^ possibly in the hope of win- 
in Ipbu™, Ismaili Tradition ionteminl tit Riti tit jfjrtuiu'if, jra. igBff^ KtfipruJu 
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nfng support among the Shi'ites, more probably in the hope of 
compensating for his military weakness as against his rivals in 
Syria, A few years earlier Kid van had not scrupled to proclaim 
F&timid allegiance for a short time when it suited him, and then 
to return as easily to political orthodoxy. In the lax religious 
atmosphere of the time, he had no hesitation in supporting even 
the Assassins when it seemed politically expedient, Rldvan al- 
lowed the Assassin^ full freedom in the practice and propagation 
of their religion. Of special importance the opportunity to 
establish a d&r ad^da*ttfs3i f "hoose of propaganda/ 1, and to use the 
city as a base lor further activities. That EJdvan, as some sources 
suggest, himself inclined to Ismailism is uncertain and on the 
whole utllikc[y, 

Kldvan 1 ! policy paid quick dividends. On May I, itoj, JanaJ>-ad- 
Daulah, the ruler of Horns and a rival of RJdvan, was stabbed to 
death by three Persians in the great mosque. The awasaim, who 
were dressed as sufis (Arabic singular, aa/i), acted on a signal from 
a shaikh who accompanied them, A number of JanSh's officers 
were killed with him and, significantly, most of the Turks In Horns 
fled to Damascus, The assassin? themselves were killed. Most 
sources agree that the murder was instigated by RLdvan." 

I wci or r<: weeks after the murder of JanaJ^-ad-Paplah, the 
physician-astrologer himself died, and was succeeded in the leader- 
ship of the Syrian AasaH&ins by another Persian, abn-Tahir as- 
£a4gh, the goldsmith, FrOm that time until the accession of the 
famous Rashid-ad-Dln Simin in, or shortly after, 1 163," the main 
efforts of the Syrian mission were directed to the seiiure and con- 
solidation of castles in country inhabited by sympathetic popu- 
lations, to be used after the Persian model. The leaders as far as 
they are known to us were all Persians, sent from Alamut and 
operating nnder the orders of al-rjasan ibn-as-Sabbsrji and his 
successors. The endeavor to win strongholds falls into three main 
campaigns. The first; conducted from Aleppo and directed by 
abu-Tahif-j was concentrated on the Jahal as-Summaq and ended 
with the death of abH-Tahir in 1113 and the reaction against the 
Isma c Oites in Aleppo after the death of Rldvan, The second, con- 
ducted from Damascus .by the chief da £ ie Bahram and Isma'il al- 
'Ajami, was aimed at Banyas and the Wadt-t-Taim, and ended in 

r "1 Lttt'm, "TJ»e Sflurcu lor th* llktary ni the AjHM&iM.,'" pj>. 4?j-.}S&. and "TJote 

Uiojjrapbie* from KflHisr ftd-Duij" Afd&nfltt KfpHUti {Adikara t i$JJJ,pp. 3*5— 3*fi, 519-331- 
CE, Prfrfmeiy, ' L lftJUaiHljttii de Syiit. ' yuamnJ aiialip^, HI, 377- 

« Cujrard, "Un Grand liittre," p. 35 (cited fram e nqirintj ■ Uwit h 'Thi^e Bill^IllJ^ll^ei F , ' 
P-3*&- 
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failure and death by ITJC. The third, conducted from unknown 
bass by a number of chiefs of whom only a few are known by name T 
succeeded between 1132 and 1 1 51 in winning and consolidating a 
group of strongholds in the Jabal Bahra' (now called the Jabal 
Ansflrlyah after its Nusairi population). 

The population of the Jabal as-Sammaq had long been aflected 
by IsmaHism and related doctrines. The hidden imam had stayed 
there for a while in the late ninth century, and in 103671037 
al-Mnqtana, the Druze missionary, addressed a special epistle to 
the Ismallites of that ajrea exhorting them to join the Tfruzes. He 
a*ked them to draw up lists of reliable men and to meet secretly in 
various places in groups of from seven to nine men." From the be- 
ginning the emissaries of Alarum seem to have been able to call 
on local support in SarmtA and other places, and may even have 
controlled a few localities. At an unknown date they seized 
Kafarlatha, which however they lost toTancredj prince of Antioch, 
by 1 1 10,* 1 1 Tic first documented attempt tame In 1106, in Apamea r 
Its ruler, Khalaf ibn-Mola'ib, had been expelled from Homo by the 
Turks in iocjZj and had sought refuge in Egypt T When a request 
for a ruler came toCairo from the Ismailite inhabitants of Apamea, 
KhaJaf was sent to take over as Fitlmid representative. In TO96 he 
seized the town from Rldvaia and embarked a career of brig- 
andage. Though a ShTite and presumably an Ismallite, Khalaf 
was apparently unwilling to throw in his lot with the Assassins, 
and on February <t, 1 106, he was killed by emissaries acting under 
the order? of abu-'fahir in Aleppo. These were assisted by an Assas- 
sin from Sarmin residing in Apamea, called abu.-l-Fatb,« After the 
murder and the seizure of the citadel and town abu-jahir himself 
arrived to take charge, nominally onbehalf of his patronRldvan. But 
this attempt despite its promising start, did not succeed. Tanered, 
who had already occupied much of the -surrounding country, now 
attacked Apamea, possibly at the request of the Christian popu- 
lation^ who feared Assassin rule. After a first inconclusive siege, 
he returned and En. September received the capitulation of the town. 
Abu-I-Fach was put to death by torture, while abu-Tahir ransomed 
himself from captivity and returned to Aleppo." 

» Dr Sacy, EjrpcTi rfc fftipw it* DfHtH, J. dvifi. Itr text u in OLE. NbjiIi, h r (ndl.) # 
faint i 79- i"Kd_ 

« Dedrimrr^ '-.[(jnafUeiw rfc Syrit." Jvorwit eifoiww, UI h 3 3 7i . QiMrJerflet*. "Nsrirt 
bi*r« [q*j; ;m 1« Iimiti™," F uHfyvkm 4tt f>ritnu r IP. 34*. 

u Thii n a mure prahahk neaJirtg- ihsfl the iirm abQ-L-Qinj given byioroe uwnx*. 
3* Le-jrv, '"Hint Biowjphi*i." pp. jifi, jz ft Jj^-Jjfi^ D e fritiKT> , h "Ii[ii»iliuudt Sjni*/ 1 

Wif 1h 1 hue lieu," aff.tiL. 

p- J*i. OtJ Tinc:cd r mx below, chupofT XII, p. 591. 
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Another attempt was- made in. in 3/1114, to seize Shaizar from 
its holders, the BanS-Munqidhj by a group of Assassins from Apa- 
mea ± Sarmln, jWa^rrat-an-rJu'irLan, and .Ma^arrat-Misrin. After an 
initially successful surprise attack the men of Shaizar recovered 
and were able to defeat and exterminate the attackers. 1 * 

In the same y ear^ jit 3, the Syria n Assassins achieved their most 
ambitious coup to date — the murder in Damascus of Maudud, 
the Selchiikid emir of Mosul and commander of the eastern ex- 
peditionary force to Syria, Most sources arc agreed that the 
Ae&a$sin& performed the deed. Contemporary gossifj a* recorded 
by Ibfl-al-Athir and William of Tyre, suggests that Tughtigin, the 
regent {Turkish^ atabeg) of Damascus, had a hand in it, Along 
with the other independent Mo&lem rnlers of Syria, Tughcigin 
might well have feared an increase in Selchiikid power and influ- 
ence amcHngthem> and his later dealings with the da'i Bahram show- 
that he did not disdain such allies. But Maudud + 6 position as com- 
mander of an eastern Sekhtikid army would alone have sufficed to 
mark him down as a dangerous enemy of the Assassins, and in this 
respect it is significant ihat the Assassins of Aleppo rallied to the 
Support of Rid van when, in III], he closed the gates, of Aleppo 
against MaudDd and his army," 

The danger to the Assassins of eastern Sclchukid influence be- 
came clear after the death of their patron liidvan on December I0 T 
iiijn Assassin activities in Aleppo had made them increasingly 
unpopular with both the Sunnite and the moderate ShTite towna- 
men, and in tin an unsuccessful attempt on the lire of one abti- 
Harb ( ls3 ibn-Zaid, a rich Persian from Transoxiana and a declared 
anti-Isma'Hite, was followed by a popular outburst against the 
sectaries. After Rtdvan's death the storm burst. His son Alp 
Arslan at first followed his father's policy, even ceding them a 

" Ibn-fll-Qpllnist, Dbaii to'iiii Dsmah$ [C«AtiititS»<m ef History ofDamAanrz] [ni. H. 
F. AmrjfOiy Ixydtit,. pp- 19^-19: {ratrartitr. H, A. R, C»VV, Tif DsviOKMt Cbrmntt 

ibe L*ud«V, I93»j Pp. [ 47- [ 4' B )i DeFneawTy. "IsnUcJiHW 4t Sl^te," fa^nsi 

asairiqiu, III, QttYJ (Wd an Ibn-al-Atlltr). QuatremiiE, "Nctirt tuitwi^Uf iVT Iw 
hmaUtsm,," p, 34S, fclioiiii^ Ibn-al-Fu:it r pUCn lh.it WJ1 YSBii later. 

■■ D*fiifierK r "lamaHieni <le Srrie," op. di., ill, 389-5^ COhen, La Syrieluwtri. 

p. U&ji ibai-ai-QiUnUi.p. if f (tt. Oibkpfr 140-141); aL-^fLrai, (idrC. Cihea, "La 

Chrmdque jibrfofe i'lU'Aftovi," Journal rttrifttfM CCXXX [lojSJ, p. 3**h anOiyiMU!, 
BtaiHif 4t*-/W fri, Cr Call«l, 'TJn* Chauniiiiifi i r ri™r du Vlt-XUe *iicl±: it Buitxn 
ll-JflKniV' AJSfctor tittdti «fit*IJit3 it f Wud fMBprw it Dtmtt. VJl-YIII [t^T-i^H. 
p. 117; Lbjual.Aitlilr, ALkamsl fh^ta^itb (*□, C, J. tokl tTfinmncun, [4 roll., Ltyfcn- 
Uiiijla, rS 5 c- rgffi), X, j+r^ i+S, T^rtl* jvtrfaniaE sJ-Afikii Jjmii ±*hutt jJ-M Jitfif ( £ff Or. r 
IE, pare, if dwd ** Jt**rf*r), p r 3*S, 5ibl ItB-aMauiL, Mi'r*ffl rt*-#atttfl\, (t£ J. E. Tewttt, 
CtoEago, 1907), p. 31 (JUTC, Or. r III. g^lj l Bh HtbTH^^raugr.!^ (fcd. add tr. E, A. 
W- Hud(¥ h & vcdl-, OsEotd, iq:^. P- *f*J JlickaeL tba Syrian, CAfW^if and u, J. B. 
Owtwtj 4 ^ih.j Plriij lBj9-]JI*) t VI t Williajn c! TjMj XI, Ki Outfit cp.iwdc at 
Alcppu in lbn-al-QatGaiElj pp L 
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castle outside Balis on the Aleppo- .Baghdad road. But the reaction 
soon came. Kamal-ad-Din, the historian of Aleppo, tells of a Letter 
from the Selchiikid saltan Muhammad to Alp Arslan warning him 
of the Assassin danger and urging him to make a clean sweep. The 
main initiative in Aleppo came from Sa^id ibn-BadT, the prefect 
(Arabic, rs'fj) of the city and commander of the militia^ who 
adopted a scries of vigorous measures. Abu-TaJur and other lead- 
ers were put to death, and about two hundred of their followers 
killed w imprisoned. A number escaped and tied to various parts, 
including, According to Ibn-al-QalanisI, the lands of the Franks. 
Jrlnsfim-ad-Din ibn-Dutnlaj, who commanded the Isma*m r te levies 
in Aleppo^ fled to Raqqa and died there, while his henchman 
Ibrahim al^Ajami (the Persian^ who had held the castle of Balis 
in the Isma £ i3ite interest, fled to Shaiiar. 10 

Despite this setback, and their faUure to secure a permanent 
castle-stronghold so far, the Persian Ismallite mission had not 
dont too badly during the tenure of office of abfi-Tahir. They had 
made contacts with local sympathizers, winning to the Assassin 
allegiance Isma^ites of other branches and extremist ShFites of 
the various local Syrian sects. They could count on important 
local support In the Jabal as-Summaq, the Jazr t and the Banu- 
'Ulaitn cOPrttry — that is, in the strategically significant territory 
between Shaitar and Sarrmn. They had formed nuclei of support 
in other places in Syria, and especially along their line of communi- 
cation eastwards to Alamot. The Euphrates districts east of 
Aleppo are known as centers- of extremist ShTism in both earlier 
and later periods s and although there is no direct evidence for 
these years, one may be certain that abu-Tahir did not neglect hip 
opportunities. . 

Even in Aleppo itself the Assassins, albeit weakened, held on for 
a while. In 1119 their arch-enemy Sa^id ibn-Badi* was expelled 
from the city by the shiftless Alp Arslan, and fled to IhGhail in 
Mardin, to beg him to return to Aleppo. On hts way he was at- 
tacked by two Assassins ai Qal'at Ja'bar (Dausar), on the Eu- 
phrates, and killed, together with his two sons. 10 In the following 
year they were again strong enough in Aleppo to demand the small 

11 IlHl-»l-f|ll*nJH. pp. it^iy* (u r G\ii r pp. 145- j+t). ItmLNAjthir, Kamii, X, 343 
lJtHC h Or,, I, 191)1 Ibn-.jiJi-.'yhjIinjfij dd-dmr ai-muHlakbab jf jaVlit oiittti&JLif jfiiwih 
UA. J. Siin/^Et, L*i Pntottoaies. Beirut, jnjj^p. DcfcfaifT^ "JimirflDrtt it SyrLe." 
JamfusS jjianewj II J r 387-3951 QuatremiPtj ri TJeriM hirttfique hut lei- Indiaij" op . ciL, 
pp- 34-^ — 343 h Ctbfin, JLa Syrie ilit aor^, p, lt3. 

« Kam^-jJ-Hri, JZuAfflii jtytldrji (jViJfei ftd** [flfJCy Of., p. tL-'Alimi 

p, ;fl6| Drfriinfry, "Iiutatlifili de Syrie/ «p, tit,, IE. QtlflHtnotrt, til.. 

PP 34p^& 
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citadel (Qal' at ash-Sharif) from Il-GhazJ. He, unwilling to cede it 
to them and afraid to refuse, resorted to the subterfuge erf having 
it hastily demolished and then pretending to have ordered this just 
previously^ Ibn-al-Khashehabj who conducted the demolition, was 
''assassinated" in 1125.** The end of Ismallite power in Ateppo 
seems to have come in 1124, when Belek, having seized the dty } 
arrested the agent of Bahrain, the chief da<i, and ordered the expul- 
sion of the sectaries who sold up their property and departed. In 
the following year the Isana^flites of Amida (Diyarbaldr) were set 
upon by the local population and several hundred flf them lulletL" 
in I ] 24 it was the agent of the chief da c i, and not the chief da'i 
himself, who was arrested as leader of the Assassins in Aleppo. 
After the death of aoS-TV""" the chief da^is no longer resided ia 
that city. His successor, Bahrain, transferred the main activities 
of the sect to the south, and wa& soon playing an active part in the 
affairs of Damascus, Like his predecessors, Bahrain was a Persian, 
ihe nephew of an Assassin leader executed in Baghdad in i iqi by 
order of the Sclchukid saltan Eerkyaruk. He fled to Syria, and 
appears to have succeeded to the headship of the sectaries af Eer the 
debacle in Aleppo in llljr For a while, in the word* of Ibn-al- 
QalanisI, "he lived in extreme concealment and secrecy, and con- 
tinually disguised himself, so that he moved from city to city and 
castle to castle without anyone being aware of his identity. llaj He 
almost certainly had a hand in the assassination of Ak&ungur al- 
Bursukl in Mosul on November ±6, ! 126. Al-Bundari, the chroni- 
cler of the Sclchukide, enggests that the assassination was arranged 
by Qiwam-ad-Din NaeJr ibn-'AH ad-Dargaanj^ the vizir of the 
Selchukid sultan and a secret Ismallite. Some at least of the 
murderers came from Syria, Ibn-al-Ath3r mentions Sarmlnas their 
place of origin, while Kamal-ad-Dln tells an interesting story of a 
youth from Kafr Nisihj in the neighborhood of < Aza2, who was 
the sole survivor of the expedition. On his return, home in safety 
his aged mother, who had previously rejoiced on hearing of his 
mission, was unhappy and ashamed at his survival The death of 
al-BursnLi freed the Assassins from a redoubtable enemy." 

" IWrfiiwiy. J 'JninSi«l)lrt# 4tSyiid h " op- fir.. Ill, 595-4*1 1 <JlMlMWi«i op. at., p. 34*1. 
CihtMt, La Sytit dv pp. 147—348. 

** KitaEf-jd-Drn [RHC, Qr- r llt\ T p. HtivitMSf t "IimiifLieru Je Sfne,"^. At^IIJj 
4C$ 5 Quntrcn*er= F Dp. eil. r pp. 3*8-349- CM Hue oiBiidCK Ja Amidlj l« Sibt Jbn-aJ-JiUtl 
($4, Jfwftt), p. iL S« nJra Ibn-J-Alllr, fT**tf, X t 441 ; Defrfnwf/, l- lj4rB*aitf1» de Sj™. n 
up. itt. t ]]] j 4fl Cflrteo, La Syne -if mrJ, p r 34* t OOtt S- 

" ]fau-aJ-<jiJfrJ]i r p, aij fir, Qthib, pp. i7g-i9a). 

** Ifaa-ol-GilaiuiEr p. ai 4 (tf. Qibbj p r i"77)= JiI-'Atimi, p. yfi - t KaciBtad-Dia [R£C r Or.. 
III), pp. &J4-6jfif Slbt Ibn-d-Jami (fid. J*W«t> P p. fl, WtB the date A. H. IblM^ 
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As early as 1 126 As&assifl militia from Horns and other places 
joined the troops of Tughtigin in an unsuccessful attack on the 
Franks. Towards the end of 11 26 Bahrain appeared openly in 
Damascus with a letter of recommendation Irom Il-GhazT, He 
was received with honor and given protection, and soon acquired 
a position of power in the tity r In pursuance of the usual Assassin 
policy he sought to obtain a castle which he could fortify as a 
stronghold, and the atabeg Tughtigin ceded him the frontier- 
fortress of Banyas, Even in the city itself the Istna^ilicet received 
a building as headquarters, variously described as a i£ palace" and 
a "house of propaganda", Ibn-al-Qalanisl* the chronicler of Da- 
mascus, places the main blame for these events en the vizir 
abu-'Alifahir ibn-SaM al-Mazdagani who, though not himself an 
I&mallitc, was the willing agent of their plans and the evil influ- 
ence behind TughtiginV compliance, Tughtigin T though strongly 
disapproving of these proceedings, tolerated them for tacsical 
rea&ons and bided his time until an opportunity offered to strike 
again&t the Assassins. Ibn-al-Athir on the other hand, while recog- 
nising the role of the vizir, places the blame squarely on Tughtigin + 
and attributes his action in large measure to the influence of 
U-Ghazi, with whom Bahrain had established relations while still 
in Aleppo. 

In Banyas Bahram rebuilt and fortified the castle, and em- 
barked on a course of military and propagandist action in the 
surrounding country. "In all directions," says Ibn-al- Qalanisi, 
"he dispatched his missionaries who enticed a great multitude of 
the ignorant folk of the provinces and foolish peasantry from the 
villages and the rabble and scum. , , *" From Banyas, Bahram and 
his followers raided extensively, and may have captured some 
other places. But they soon came to grief. The Wadl-t-Taim, in 
The region of rjasbaiy&j was inhabited by a mixed population of 
Dtuks, NusairTs T and other heretics, who seemed to offer a favor- 
able terrain for Assassin expansion. Baraq ibn-Jandal, one qf the 
chiefs of the area, was captured and put to death by treachery* 
and shortly afterwards Bahram and his forces act out to occupy 
the Wadl. There they encountered vigorous resistance from 
Pahhak ibn- Jandal, the dead man*& brother and sworn avenger, 

AUtfr, fdStttH. X, 446-4*7 Of., X, ^6*)^ Atahtks. p. jS; EaiSdn fed. Ci]i*ti) r p. 

A 1™ jmDBT 3 yriftf L'irr&tieSc, in C#prtt Hf*ptv*Pm ttrinwtiani}* wh^lsTi'iifti, Stripinrts Byri, 
■Efdei III, toL XV- ti. A, 5, fritton mtb natci by H. A. R, Qibb> 'TTlC FlHt fad Second 
Crnkflde frau on AiuuvyjwHia Syria l diraoLdt,' 1 Journal sf tit Jloyal Jmriir Setirt}>, c 93J h 
Jljk fij-[OI h 173-3051 DifrifKKT^j "iHIMfliew if Spric, 1 '' Journal asLitieve. 111, 4iS— 4 1 E q 
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En a sharp engagement the Assassins were defeated and Bahrain 
himself was tilled." 

Bahram was succeeded in the command of Banyas by another 
Persian* IstnaTl, who carried on his policies and activities. The 
vizir aKMazdaganl continued his support. But soon the end came. 
The death of Txightigin in l Il8 was followed by an anti-Isma*itrte 
reaction similar to that which followed the death of Rfdvan in 
Aleppo. Here too the initiative came from the prefect of the city, 
Mufarrij ibn-al-Ilaean ibn-a^-^iifi, a zealous opponent of the sec- 
taries and an enemy of the viiir. Spurred on hy the prefect^ as 
well as by the military governor Yusuf ibn-Firfls, Bori, the son 
and heir of Tughtigin, prepared the blow. On Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 4, 112% he struck. The vizir was murdered hy his orders 
at the Levee, and his head cut oil and publicly exposed, Aa the 
news spread^ the town militia and the mob turned on the As- 
sassins, killing and pillaging. "By the next morning the quarters 
and streets of the city were cleared of the BitinStet and the dogs 
were yelping and quarrelling over their limbs And corpses." 
Among the victims was a freedman called Shadhij a disciple of 
abn-Tahir and, according to Ibn-al-QalanieT, the- root of all the 
trouble. 'The number of Assassins killed in this outbreak ii put at 
6^000 by Ibn-al-Athlr, io^ooo by Sibt Ibn-al-Jautf, and 20,000 
by the author of the i?wjf£ft. In Banyas Isma^ll^ realiimg that hie 
position was untenable, surrendered the fortress to the Franks and 
fled to the Frankish territories. He died at the beginning of 11 30, 
Ibn-al-AtluVs story of a plot by the vizir and the Assassins to 
surrender Damascus to the Franks is not confirmed by other 
sources^ and is probably an invention of hostile gossip," 

Bori and his coadjutors took elaborate precaution? to protect 
themselves against the vengeance of the AssaasinSj wearing armor 
and surrounding themselves with heavily armed guard*; but 
without aval!, '1 'he Syrian mission seems to have been temporarily 
disorganized, and it was frnm the center of the Sect in Alamul that 

at Ibn-ai-QalinHi. n p , j t e r li j-na (tr. Cilib, pp. 1 7g- ill, 1 By— 3 <n)-j Iba-al-Achfr h K&Httf, 
X, 445-446, 4^-461 (RUC, Qt. v I, 3 6fr-jtfH, aVAfinu, pp, 397, 400-401 j tiwaftt. 

pp, SiUl Ibn-jnl-Jn.-Hil, p r HLdiari the Spriiil, G&rmtjt* («d J- H. Chalet, 

4 vols.. P*lh, Tft^g-Eglo). III. 330-3+0; Anonymous £yrirt Cirtmiclr, 11, A, i, TciU*n r 
pp. 93-5^5 Defr-froeiy, "r*mai]tcne <i* SyTi*," of>, a?., p, 4^5 QuptTKmire. vf>. *il. r pp. 34ft 
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the blow was struck. On May 7, 1 i$i t two Persians, who, disguised 
aj Turkish soldiers,, had entered the service of Eorij struck him 
down. The assassins were at once hacked to pieces by the guards* 
but Ban himself died- of hi& wounds in the following year. Despite 
this successful coup the Assassins never recovered their position in 
Damascus, and indeed, in so rigidly orthodox a city + can have had 
but little hope of doing so- 51 

During this period the Assassins were fighting another enemy 
besides the Turks h The supporters of the Nizarite line of imams 
had not yet given up hope of installing their own candidate in 
place of the, to them, usurping Fatimid caliph in Cairo. During 
the first lialf of the twelfth century more than one pro-Nizaritc 
revolt broke out and was suppressed in Egypt, and the government 
in Cairo devoted much attention to countering Nizarite propa- 
ganda among their subjects. The caliph al-Amir issued a special 
rescript defending the claims of hie own line to the succession and 
refuting the Nizarite case. In an interesting appendix tn this doc- 
ument the story is told how, when the Fatimid emissary read it 
to the Assassins of Damascus it caused an uproar and SO impress 
eed one of them that he forwarded it to his chief, who added a 
refutation in the blank apace at the end. The Nizarite read this 
refutation to a Fatimid meeting in Damascus. The Fatimid emis^ 
sary asked the caliph's aid in answering it, and received a further 
statement of the Musta^lTan arguments. These events may be con- 
nected with the murder by an Assassin in Damascus in 1 uo of a 
man alleged to have been spying on the Assassins for the Fatimid 
governm ent ,** 

The Assassins also used Stronger and more characteristic ar- 
guments against their Fatimid rivals. In IIzl al-Afdal, the com- 
mander-in-chief in Egypt and the man primarily responsible ior 
the dispossession of Nis;ar, was murdered. Though rbn-al-QalanisI 
dismisses the attribution of this crime to the Assassins as lC empty 
pretense and insubstantial calumny^ and lays the blame on at" 
Amicus regentmem o£ al-Afdal's tutelage, it is not impossible that 
the Assassins were involved in a murder so much to their ad- 
There is no doubt at all about the murder of al-Amir 
in iijdi by ten Assassins in Cairo. His hatred of the 

** Ibv-Al-Qllatihi, p- 33° <tr. Oibb, pp. aoi-axwtfj Ibik-iL-Atbtr^tfsifl.X, 471^471 i Sibt 
Hw-bJ-Jluu, p. £ 3 ; alJAjftdTj p. Ai»iAf, p r JiatLymoas {fyrint C*?*mifc,jp. a?!! 
Hiifcad the Sjrun. £M»»rHL H*i D*Errfnwry, M f* mail km dt5y ri Er ,h of. tit., ]IT h 41 6; 
Qi.yitii^ijiirtj op, tit,, p. «i- 

* l S. M. Swra, "Th*¥pist[* nf die Jntimid CalipEi *1-A*ir>" ?«*r*si «fil* -Atutic 
Surety, j^Jo. pp. M-31. CL Dtfr+meiy, "Ismail™ dc Sjtir/ 1 tp, *it-> 111, 
Qu»trtiBe» p ^ £tL r p. 347.. 
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Nizaritcs was natural and well-known, and it is related that after 
the death of Bahr^m, his head, hands, and ring were taken by a 
native of the WacuVt-Taim to Cairo, where the bearer received 
rewards and a robe of honor, 56 

Little is known of Assassin relations with the Frank? in this 
period. Stories in later Moslem sources of IsmaTlite collaboration 
with the enemy are probably a reflection of the mentality of a 
later age, when the holy war for Islam filled the minds, of most 
Near- Eastern Moslems. At this time, the be said is 

that the Aseaaeina shared the general indifference of Moslem Syria 
to religious divisions. No fTrankish victims to the daggers of the 
fid&'is are known, bnt on at least two occasions- Assassin forces 
came into conflict with the crusading armies On the other hand, 
Assassin refugees from both Aleppo and Banyas sou ght refuge in 
Prankish lands. The surrender of Banyae to Prankish rather than 
Moslem rulers, when it had to be abandoned^ was, in all probability 
merely a matter of geography. 

The next twenty years are taken up with the third, and sue- 

cesef ill, attempt of the Assassins to secure fortress-bases in Syria, 

this time in the Jabal BahriV, just ro the northwest of the scene 

of their first endeavor, in the Jabal afi-Surnmaq. Their establish- 

merit followed an unsuccessful attempt by the Franks to win 

control of the area. In 1134/1135 Saif-al-Multi ibn-^Amriin, lord 

of aT-Kahf, sold the mountain fortress of al-Qadmus, recovered 

from the Franks in the previous year, to the Assassins, A few years 

later hie eon Musa 1 ceded them al-Jtahl itself in the course of a 

struggle with his cousins for the succession, In 1136/(137 the 

Franki sh garrison in Kharibah was dislodged by a group of Assas- 

sinsj who succeeded in regaining control after being temporarily 

dislodged by Ibn-Salah, the governor of Hamah. Masyaf, the most 

important of the Assassins* strongholds, was captured in 1140/1141 

fram Sungur, a governor appointed by the Banu-Manqidh, who 

had purchased the castle in 1 127/1 iiS r The other Assassin castles 

of al-Khawabi, ar-Rusaiah^ al-QnUi'ah, and al-Maniqah were all 

probably acquired about rhe sarrte period, though little is known 

of the date or manner of their acquisition.* 1 

" 0d ch* murder irf aUAfdLtL, t*e nni-*l-Q*Lilni*L p r 103 (ir Cibfc. p, 1*3); SLbt Iba-nl- 
Jamri, p. A+, Jir^J-Athilr, Kfmti, X, ihn-MajasMai , AkbtJr Jtf£fr fed. H. Manti 

Anuria CHiPS h IAI4) r p L -63 3 UefrfiuEcy, "J* m*eli#nv dc Op- fit- t III* 4&3r-4QC. 

On ttlar, <A iU-Amif, hi ai'Mjqriil, jtf.Jfcj^flf {1 rob, h BflJiq, ]9f;/lEj4^ r II r lH2] Irtt'fea?- 
ZimefiP, MS Sanj jdij, Luabu] fed. jitifl|-*(l-Drt 4ab-5tilf SU. Cairo. I94HJ. Folia 1J11 
«f HS 5 mn-HathMPd, Akb&£rmKtiii Smi-'UboidM-aBd tr. H. VQafcrbeptal, A](i*ft md 
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During this period of quiet consolidation, the Assassins made 
little impression on the outside world* and in consequence little 
is heard of them in the historians. Very few of their names are 
known. The purchaser of al-Qadrnus is named as abu4-Far.ljj the 
last chief da'i before Sinan as abu-Muhammad. A Kurdish Assas- 
sin leader called 'AH ibn-Wafa^ cooperated with Raymond of 
Antioch in his campaign against Nur-ad-Dlm and perished with 
him on the battlefield of Inab in 1/49. Only two assassi nation? 
arc recorded in these years. In 1 140. pahhak ibn- Jandal, the chief 
of ihe Wadi-t-Tairn, suffered the vengeance of the Assassins for 
hia successful resistance to Bahrain in iiaB.* 1 A year or two later 
they murdered count Raymond II of Tripoli, at the gates of that 
city — their first Frankish victim ,** 

Of the general policy of the Assassins in these years only the 
broadest outlines can be seen. To Zengi and his house they could 
fed only hostility. The Turkish rulers of Mosul had always been 
the moat powerful of the atabegs. Ikying across the Assassin line 
of communication with the Persian center? and in friendly re- 
lations with the Selchujfid ruler* of the east, they offered a con- 
stant threat to the position of the Assassins, aggravated by their 
recurrent tendency to spread into Syria. Maudud and al-Bursukl 
had already been assassinated. The Zengide were more than once 
threatened. After the Zengid occupation of Aleppo in 1 1 18 the 
danger to the Isrn&Tlitefl. became more direct. In 1148 we find 
Kfir-ad-Dln abolishing the SbFite formulae used hitherto in the 
call to prayer in Aleppo, 31 This step, which aroused intense but 
ineffectual resentment among the Israelites and other ShFites in 
the city, amounted to an open declaration of war against the 
heretics. In the circumstances it is not surprising to find an As- 
sassin contingent fighting beside Raymond of Antioch, the only 
leader in Syria at the time who could offer effective resistance to 
the Zengids. 

Meanwhile the greatest of all the Assassin chiefs of Syria had 
taken command, Sinan ibn-Salman ion-Muhammad, surnamed 
Eashid-ad-Dm T was a native of "Aqr as- Sudan, a village near 
Baii-a, on the road to Wasi$. He is variously described as an alche- 
mist, a schoolmaster, and, on his- own authority, as the son of one 

iba-al-QaUaim, p. joj. On Rj^iDDod of Ajitiodij *c± below, diap-ter XYII, p, £Jj.. 
» nm^al.FiMr*t r TtfrtAA ad-Jiaaal ta&3-tntJBti iyt>\i. VII-JX. C- K. Zuraylt, 4 vioJl, 
B«irwt, p^jfi-j^i) h VIIJj 7f j Wifluu ol Tyvt. XVEL 13 f &rfrimtfy r "lBm^BWU d« Syrii h " 

y&Hmai tmaitfttz, lit. 4*' I Qiutreraere. "Wodcc JiiatDiiqciE hu La Iujuclicna,'' ppL ijiff. 
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of the leading citizens of Basra, An early interest in extremist 
ShViam led to hia abrupt departure from home, and a sojourn in 
Alamut, where he was well received by tie grand master Kiya 
Muhammad, and well indoctrinated with Isma'ilite theology and 
philosophy, After Kiya Muhammad's death in ll&z> his successor 
sent Si nan to Syria aa delegate of Alamut. A historian quoted by 
KamaJ-ad-Din reports a contcmporary T s description of a visit to 
Sinan, and a conversation with him T in the course of which Sinan 
is quoted as giving this account of his journey to Syria : "He [the 
grand master] delegated me to Syria r . . . He had given me orders 
and provided me with letter^ r I arrived in Mosut and stayed at the 
mosque of the date-setters. Thence I went to Raqqa. T had a letter 
to one <]f our comrades there, and when I delivered it to him he 
furnished me with provisions and lent me a mount to carry me to 
Aleppo. There I met another to whom I gave a letter, and he lent 
me a mount and sent me on to at-f£ahf T where I was ordered to 
stay. I stayed there until Shaikh abu-Muhammad, who was in 
command, died in the mountains." Sinan then describes a dispute 
as to the tuccession, and hid own eventual accession by order of 
Alamut, The main points nf this narrative arc confirmed by other 
sources, and amplified by the Isma'ihte biography of Sinan, which 
gives his period of waiting at al-Kahf as seven years.' 1 

Once established* Sinan's firet task was to consolidate his new 
realm. He rebuilt the fortresses of ar-Rusafah and at-Khawabl, 
and rounded off his territory by capturing al-'Ullaiqah by mcaug 
of a stratagem and refortifying it, According to a narrative re- 
produced by Kamal-ad-Dln, the grand master of Alamut feared 
his power and independence, and sent a number of emissaries to 
kill him,, all of whom were foiled by the watchfulness of Sinan. 
This has been taken to mean that Sinan, alone among the Syrian 
Assassin leaders, threw off the authority of Alamut and pursued 
an entirely independent policy. For this view there is some sup- 
port in the doctrinal fragments bearing his name, preserved into 
modem times among the Syrian Isma'tlite^ These make no re- 
ference to Alamutj its grand masters, or its Nizarite imams t but 
acclaim Sinan himself as supreme leader and incarnation of di- 
vinity. This claim is also mentioned by Syrian Moslem sources 
and by the Spanish Arab traveller lbn-Jubair T who visited the 
area in tiE^nS^ Some of his followers went too far even for 

** On SibBh h« rxfrAnau^ "Jcma'ticni dc Sfric/' TmiiW aiiaiiaut, Vj GuT-infj 
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Sloan, In 1176/ 1 iJJ, says Kamal-ad-Dln, the people of the Jabal 
as-Summaq, declaring that Shan was their God, "abandoned 
themselves to all kinds of debauchery and iniquity. Calling 
themselves *the Pure', men and women mixed in drinking ses- 
sions, no man abstained from his sister or daughter, and the 
women wore men's clothes. One of them stated that Sinan was hie 
God." Al-MaJik as-Salih sent the army of Aleppo against them, 
and they took to the mountains, where they fortified themselves. 
Sin&n, after malting an inquiry, disclaimed responsibility, and, 
persuading the Aleppans to withdraw himself attacked and de- 
stroyed them. Other sources speak of similar groups of ecstatics 
in these years, 5 * 

Our information about the policies of the Assassins under Sinan 
deals principally with a series of specific events in which they 
were involved : the two attempts on the life of Saladin (Sala^-ad- 
Dln), followed by his inconclusive attack on Masyflf ; the murder 
of Ibn-al-^Ajami in Aleppo; the fire in Aleppo ; and the murder of 
Conrad of Montferrat, Apart from this there are only vague ac- 
counts of threatening letters to Nur-ad-Dln and Saladin, and a 
reference by Benjamin of Tudela, in 1167, to a state of war between 
the Assassins and the county of Tripoli. The rise of Saladin as the 
architect of Moslem unity and orthodoxy and the champion of the 
holy war (Arabic, jih^ won him at first the portion of chief 
enemy of the Assassins, and inevitably inclined them to look more 
favorably on the Zcngids of Mosul and Aleppo, now his chief op- 
ponents. In letters written to the caliph in Baghdad in 1 iSl/l 182, 
Saladin accuses the rulers of Mosul of being in league with the 
heretical Assassins and using their mediation, with the infidel 
Franks. He speaks of their promising the Assassins castles, lands, 
and a house of propaganda in Aleppo, and of sending emissaries 
both to Sinan and to the count, and stresses hifi own role as de- 
fender of Islam against the threefold threat of Prankish infidelity, 
Assassin heresy, and Zcngid treason.** The author of the Isma'ilite 
biography of Sinan, himself affected by the jihad mentality of 
later times, depicts his hero as a collaborator of Saladin in the 

« llw-lulbair, Jfifioi Ijed. William Wqtfit. icv. bj H, J L dt 0<wj*j Lnfd™ anil Lflit- 
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holy war against the crusaders. As we shall see, both statements 
may be true for different dates. Though Saladin's account of the 
degree of collaboration among his opponents is probably exag- 
gerated in order to discredit the Zengids, it was natural enough to 
begin with that his various enemies should concentrate their at- 
tacks on him rather than on one another. The curious story told 
by William of Tyre of an Assassin proposal to embrace Christianity 
may reflect a genuine rapprochement between Sirian and the 
kingdom of Jerusalem . aT 

The first Assassin attempt on Saladin's life occurred in Decem- 
ber 1 174: or January 1 175, while he wac besieging Aleppo. Accord- 
ing to the biographers of Saladin^ Gumusntigin, who governed 
the city on behalf of the Zengid child who was its nominal raler, 
sent messengers to Sinan, offering him land& and money in return 
for the assassination of Saladin, The appointed emissaries pene- 
trated the camp on a cold winter day, but were recognized by the 
emir of Abu-Qubais, a neighbor of theirs He questioned them, and 
was at once hilled. In the ensuing fracas many people were killed), 
but Saladin himself was unscathed. In, the following year Sinan 
decided to make another attempt, and on May iij nj£, Assas- 
sins;, disguised as soldiers In his army, attacked him with knives 
while he was besieging *Azsx, Thanks to hi* armor Saladin received 
only superficial wounds, and the assailants were dealt with by hie 
emirs„ several of whom perished in the struggle. Some sources 
attribute this secondattempt also to the instigation of GUmlishtigin. 
After these events Saladin adopted elaborate precautions, sleep- 
ing in a specially constructed wooden tower and allowing no one 
whom he did not know personally to approach him. 

While it is by no means impossible that, in organizing these two 
attempts on Saladin's life, Sin&n was acting in concert with 
Gumnshtigin, it is unlikely that GumEtshtigin's inducements were 
his primary motive. What is far more probable is that Sinan, acting 
for reasons of his own, accepted the help of Gnmnshtigin, thus 
gaining both material and tactical advantages. The same may be 
said of the statement contained in a letter sent by Saladin to the 
caliph from Cairo in 1174, that the leaders of the abortive pro- 
Eatimid conspiracy in Egypt in that yeaT had written to Sirian, 
stressing their common faith and urging him to take action against 
Saladin. The Nisarite Isma^llites of Syria and Persia owed no 
allegiance to the last Fatimids in Cairo f whom they regarded as 

" William *[ TVi*, XX, ij-jCf Qu*w«B4H h u Nukm huter^tii nur lm» imnMInat" 
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usurpers. That Fa^imid element? sought the aid of the Syrian As- 
sassins is likely enough — some half century previously the Fati- 
mid caliph al-Amir had attempted to persuade them to accept his 
leadership. But theNizariteshad refused, and si- Amir himself had 
fallen to their daggers. It is not impossible that S3nan T again for 
tactical reasons, may have been willing to caltaborate with the 
Egyptian conspirators, though it is Widely tliat he would con- 
tinue to act in their interests after the definitive crushing of the 
plot in Egypt. A more likely immediate cause for Sinan's action 
against Saladin is to be found in a story told by Sibt Ibn-al- Jauil, 
though notj oddly enoagh* by the contemporary chroniclers, In 
1174/1175,, according to Sibt, ten thousand horsemen of the Nu- 
buwJyah, an anti-ShFite religious order in Iraq, raided the Isma- 
nlite centers in al-Bab and Buza^ah, where they slaughtered 13^000 
Isma'ilitea and carried off much booty and many captives. Pro- 
fiting from the confusion of the Isma'uites, Saladin sent his. army 
against them* raiding Sarmln„ Ma'arrat-Misrin, and Jabal as- 
Summaq t and lulling most of the inhabitants. Sibt, unfortunately 
dote not say in what month these events took place, but if, as- 
seems likely, SaJadin's raid was carried out while his army was- on 
its. way northward to Aleppo t it may serve to explain the hostility 
of the Assassins towards him. Even without this explanation, 
however, it is clear Ehat the emergence of Saladin as the major 
power in Moslem Syria, with a policy of Moslem unification, would 
mark him down as a dangerous adversary. 

In August 1 176 Saladin advanced on the Agaassin territories^ in 
search of vengeance, and laid siege to MaEyaf. There are different 
versions of the circumstances of his withdrawal. * Imad-ad-Dm, 
followed by most of the other Arabic sources> attributes- it to the 
mediation of Saladin's uncle Shihab-ad-Din Mahmud ibn-Takash> 
prince of Hainan, to whom his Assassin neighbors appealed for 
intercession. Ibn-abl-Taiyl adds the more convincing reason of the 
Frankish attack on theEiqa* valley s which urgently required Sal- 
adin's presence elsewhere. In Kamal-ad-Din's version it is Saladin 
who invokes the mediation of the prince of Hamah, and asks for 
peace, apparently as. a result of the terror inspired by Assassin tac- 
tics. In rhe Israelite version, Saladin is terrified by the super- 
natural antics of Sinan, and the prince of Hamah intercedes on hEa 
behalf with the Assassins, to allow him to depart in safety, Saladin 
agrees to withdraw, Sinan gives him a safe-conduct, and the two 
become the best of friends. The Isma^iEitc account is obviously 
heavily overlaid with legend, but seems to contain this element of 
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truths that some sort of agreement was reached. Certainly we hear 
of no overt acts by the AssaseJne against Saladin after the with- 
drawal from MasySf and there are even some hints of collusion. 3 * 
The next murder, on August 31, 1177, was of Shihab-ad-D!n 
abu-Salit ibn-aPAjaml, the vizir of the Zengid al-Malik as-Salih 
in Aleppo, and former vizir of NQr-ad-Dm, This assassination, 
wh5ch was accompanied by unsuccessf ul attempts on two of the 
vhir'B henchmen, is attributed by the Syrian historian* to the 
mathination& of Gumuehtigin, who had forged she signature of al- 
Malik as-SMih on a letter to Sinan requesting this action. The 
authority for this atory is the confession of the Assassins,, who 
claimed, when questioned, that they were only carrying out the 
the orders of al-Malik a&-$a1ih himself. The truth came out En 
subsequent correspondence between al-Malik as-Ealih and £inan T 
and Gilmiishtigin'g enemies seized the opportunity to bring about 
his downfall. Whatever the truth of this story, the death of the 
vizir and the ensuing discord and mistrust cannot have been un- 
welcome to Saladim The breach between Aleppo and Sinan con- 
tinued.. In I [79/ 11 So al-Malik as-^lih Seized al-Hajtrah from the 
Assassins. Sinan's protests producing no result, he sent agents to 
Aleppo who set fire to the marketplaces and wrought great damage. 
Not one of the incendiaries was apprehended — a fact which sug- 
gests that they could still command local support in the city * 

Although it will carry us beyond the terminal date of the pres- 
ent volume, which closes on the eve of the so-called Third Crusade, 
it seems best to continue with, and in this chapter to conclude, the 
history of the Assassins. On April 2H, 1 rcji^ they brought off their 
greatest coup — the murder of the marquis Conrad of Montferrat in 
Tyre r Most sources, agree that the murderers disguised themselves 
as Christian monks and wormed their way into the confidence <rf 
the bishop and the marquis. Then, when an opportunity arose, 
they stabbed him to death, Baha b -ad-Din 7 whose account is based 
on the exactly contemporary teport of SaLadin'a envoy in Tyre^ 
says that when the two Assassins were put to the question they 
confessed that the iting of England had instigated the murder. In 
view of the testimony of moat of the oriental and some of the occi- 
dental sources, there seem& little doubt that some such confession 
was indeed made, Richard's obvious interest in the disappearance 

" On the two attempt! tsa KalfldLp ««d tli* ilturk 4111 Ka W hS r mk Le wii , " Satftdio «nd tbt 
AiniHini." Of. J lap b(lsw h duplet XVI li, pp. $6j r jfTO- 

" Eefrim+rj, "hmftAJLenr Jc Syrii." Journal a±i*t'*itt l V] j CjiiHtrcmeri, "T&atltc- 
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of the marquis, and the sgspicious speed with which his protigti 
count Henry of Champagne married the widow and succeeded to 
the throne of the Latin kingdom > lent some color to the $tory — - 
and one can readily understand that it found widespread credence 
at the time Put whether or not the Assassins v?ere telling the 
truth when they confessed is another question. Ibn-al-Athlr, for 
whose dislike of Saladin due allowance must be made, mentions the 
attribution to Richard simply as a belief current among the 
Franks He himself names Saladin as the instigator, and even 
knows the sum of money paid to Sinan for the work. The plan was 
to kill both Richard himself and the marquis, but the murder of 
Richard proved impossible. The Isma^ilitc biography attributes 
the initiative to Sinan, with the prior approval and cooperation of 
Saladin^ but here too allowance must be made for the author's 
obvious desire to present his hero as a loyal collaborator of Saladin 
in his holy war. He adds the unlikely information that > in reward 
far this deed, Saladin granted the Assassins many privileges, in- 
cluding the right to eet up houses of propaganda in Cairo, Da- 
mascus, Horns, Hamah, Aleppo, and other cities. In this story 
we may perhaps discern an exaggerated recollection of some defi- 
nite recognition accorded to the Assassins by Saladin in the period 
after the agreement at Ma^yaf . *lmad-ad-Dm t on the other hand, 
tells us that the murder wae net opportune for Saladin, since Cbn- 
rad» though himself one of the leaders of the crusaders, wat an 
enemy of the more redoubtable Richard, and was in communica- 
tion with Saladin at the time of his death, Richard, aware of this, 
himself inclined to negotiation and peace. But the murder of Con- 
rad freed him from anxiety and encouraged him to resume hostili- 
ties." 

This and the preceding murder raise an important general issue 
in the history of the Assassins. Of a score of murders recorded in 
Syria between 1103 and 1173, almost half are attributed by one 
or another source to the instigation, of third parties. Sometimes 
the story ift based on an alleged confession by the actual murderers. 
Yet it must be remembered that the Assassins were no mere band 
of hired cut-throats H but the fanatically devoted adherents of a 
religious sect, dedicated ultimately to the achievement of nothing 
lcs& tlian the establishment of a new Fa^imid empire over all 

" Batitf.ndFDln. Ati-mmraStr M-i^ton^, p. ^s^Btju-Shhoahj IT, itjfr; 'IraSd-KHHrtj 
Jf-ftoP ji-ynfjj (ed. C. ic Laudhcrfi, Caafuiit it la Syru . .„ L*rd*lj lWB}, PP^ 4** «> 
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Islam, under the role of the imama of the house of Nizar t Though 
Sinan may have permitted himself some deviations from this 
ideal, and though some of the murders may have been arranged 
with the temporary allie* of the sect, it is in the highest degree 
unlikely that in this period of their prime the daggers of the 
fida'ig were for hire. Even when murders were politically or 
otherwise arranged, it 15 StiU more unlikely rhat the actual murder- 
ers would know the identity ol the instigator or ally concerned. 
But the Aaeassin setting forth on a mission might well have been 
given what in modern parlance would be called a "cover 9tory Jt , 
implicating the likeliest cliaracrer on the scene. This would have 
the additional advantage of sowing mistrust and suspicion in the 
opposing camp. The murders of Ibn-al-'Ajaml and of Conrad of 
Montferrat are good examples of this. The suspicion thrown on 
Gumushtigin i n Aleppo and onRichard among the Franks must have 
served a. u&eful purpose in confusing the issues and creating discord, 

The murder of Conrad was Sinan's last achievement. In TTCj2/' 
1 193 or 1193/1194 the redoubtable Old Man of the Mountain 
himself died, and was succeeded by a Persian called Nasr. 4 * With 
the new chief the authority of AJamut seems to have been rc- 
stored> and remained unshaken until after the Mongol conquest. 
The names of several of the chief da f is at different dates arc 
known to as. from literary sources and from inscriptions in the 
Ism^'Uite centers in Syria; most of them are specifically referred 
to as delegates of Alamut, They are, with the dates of mention: 
Kamal-ad-Dln al-Hasan ibn-Mas c ud (after 1221/ 1222); Majd-ad* 
Din (1 220"/ 1227}; Siraj-ad-Din Muzaffar ibn-al-ijnsain (1227 and 
1238); Taj-ad-Dln abfl-l-Futuh tbn-Muhammad (1239/ 1 140 and 
1240); Radi-ad-Din abii-l*Ma r aIi [1256 ft.) J* 

About 1111 the sources record a curious episode that is worth 
considering. In that yeai% the Persian sources tell us, the grand 
master of Alamut„ Jalal-ad-Dln al-rjLasan III, decreed a return 
to orthodoxy. He renounced the heretical teachings of hie pred- 
ecessors, burnt their books, restored orthodox religious practices., 
and, most significant of all, recognized the 'Abbagid caliph an- 
Nasu% from whom he received a diploma of investiture. Because 
of these changes he received the Persian sobriquet N&u-Mtisul- 
men, New Moslem. The Syrian historians also report theae events, 
and add that he sent messengers to Syria, ordering his Syrian 

*' Biftifln, f, J J] t Ibn-*l-J*y*l"j Bar HsTwaeui, j. 3+3 ; LcwJi r "TJtfce BtO- 
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follower* t£i follow his example. The circumstances of this episode 
arc obscure s but it is certainly connected with the policies of the 
caliph an-Naeir, the last *Abbasid to pursue an independent line. 
He was himeelf known as a Shl'ite sympathizer, and sought what- 
ever allies he could find in his struggle against the Mongols and 
other enemies* 

The "reform" seems to have had little permanent effect on the 
religious beliefs of the Ismallitea in either Persia or Alamut, 
th&ugh it may have affected their practice. It is striking that in 
Syria, in the presence of the enemies of Islam, no further assas- 
sinations of Moslems are recorded, though several Christiana were 
still to fall. The first of these was Raymond, son of Bohemomd IV 
of Antiochj who was killed in the church in Tortosa in isij. Hh 
father* thirsting for vengeance, led an expedition against the 
I&ma^flite fortress of al-Khawabi. The Isma'ilitcs, who were now 
clearly on good terms with the Aiyubids, appealed for help w 
Aleppo, the ruler of which, al-Malik aj-^afiir, sent a force to 
relieve them, A^-Zahir^s forces suffered a. act -tack at the hands of 
the Franks, and he appealed to al-Malik al-'Adjl in Damascus, 
who sent an army which compelled the Franks- to raise the siege 
and withdraw in 1215/1216," 

About this time the Assassins became tributary to the Knights 
of the Hospital. In the year I2lfj/lii7, according to the author of 
the Ttfrikb aLMQn§w* y the chief da*i Ma^d-ad-Din received 
envoys from the emperor Frederick II, bringing gifts worth 
almost So,coo dinars. On the pretext that the road to Alamut was 
too dangerous because of the rampages of the Khorezmians, 
Majd-ad-Djn, kept the gifts in Syria and himself gave the emperor 
the safe-conduct he required. In the same year the Hospitallers 
demanded tribute from the Assassins, who refused, saying 1 "Your 
king the emperor gives to ue; will yon then take fram us. t" The 
Hofipital!er& then attacked them and carried off much booty. The 

43 SiKf TlsiwUJauil, p. jfijj abft-Shimak. Tar&jm. rif JTaT-wwdi* (ed. Matyuiuand Zailiid.. 
CaiTS r [^Tj. PP. 7« r *] 5 »l-JuVfliBt, 7&ft{>^J*l>&r<httM l vol. III fa. Mini BfuEjBiTLnud 
Gizvnu. Li/drta touHtfnJrtn, l<ftfh 143-148} fiftf Hebt*ttln r p. j64jD*(p(iJMT7, "IiHUiHiaia 
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text does not make it clear whether the tribute to the Hospitallers 
dates from this event or was already in existence^ 

An interesting indication of how far the Assassins had become 
a recognized and even an accepted part <?f the Syrian pglitical 
scene is given by Ibn-WAsil, under the year 1139/1340. In that 
year, says lbn-Wasil, who was himself a native of central Syria^ 
the qadi of Sinjar, Badr-ad-Dln^ semght and obtained refuge 
among the Assassins from the anger of al-Matik afl-Eilih ^Imad- 
ad-Dln, The chief of the Assassins was then a Persian called Tfij- 
ad-Dln, who had come from Alamut. Ibn-Wafd does not hesitate 
to add that he knew hini personally and was on terms of friendship 
with him. The same j-ad-Dln is named in a JIaayaf inscriptign 
dated Dhu-l-Q&Mah 640" (February or March 1149)-* 

Only one group of events remains to be recorded before the 
political extinction of the Assassins — their dealings with St. 
Louis, The story of an Assassin plot against St. Louis while he 
was still a youth in France can, like all the other stories of Assas- 
sin activities in Europe, be dismissed as a product of over-vivid 
imaginations. But the account in Joinville of St„ Louis's dealings 
with the Assassins after his arrival in Syria is of a different order, 
and bears every mark of authenticity. Emissaries, of the Assas- 
sins came to the king in Acre, and asked him to pay tribute to 
their chief, "as the emperor of Germany, the king of Hungary, the 
snltan of Babylon [Egypt], and the others do every year, because 
they know well that they can only live as long as it may please 
him." Alternatively, if the king did not wish to pay tribute, they 
would be satisfied with the remission of the tribute which they 
themselves paid to the Hospitallers and the Templars. This 
tribute was paid, explains Joinville, because these two orders 
feared nothing from the Assassins, since, if one master was killed, 
he would at once be TepJaced by another as good, and the As- 
sassin chief did not wish to waste his men where nothing could be 
gained. In the event, the tribute to the orders continued, and the 
Jang and the chief da'i e:«hanged gifts. An interesting adden- 
dum is the story of the Arabic -speaking friar Yves lc Breton, 
who accompanied the king's messengers to the Aaeaesins and dis- 
cussed religion with their chief. Through the mists of ignorance 
and prejndice one can faintly discern some of the known doctrines 
of lsma^llite j^eligiom" 
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The end of the power of the Assassins came under the doable 
assault of the Mongols and of their deadliest enemy, the Mamluk 
sultan Baybars. In Persia the Mongol general Hulagu succeeded 
where all Moslem rulers had failed, and captured the Assassin 
castles one by one, with surprisingly little difficulty* In 1256 
Alarnut itself fell, and the last grand master Rukn-ad-Dln Khtir- 
Shah. was compelled to surrender himself. He was hanged shortly 
thereafter. The remaining Assassin strongholds in Persia Were 
soon subjugated, and their treasures dispersed. 

In Syria, as one would expect, the Assassins joined with, the 
other Moslems in repelling the Mongol threat, and sought to win 
the good graces of Baybars by sending him embassies and gifts. 
Baybars at first showed no open hostility to them, and, in granting 
a truce to the Hospitallers in Ii66> stipulated that they renounce 
the tribute they were receiving from various Moslem cities and 
districts, including the Ism&'Hite castles, whose tribute is given 
by al-Maqrlz! ae "1,200 dinars and a hundred mute of wheat and 
barley." The Isma'ilites prudently sent emissaries to Baybars of- 
fering him the tribute which they had formerly paid to the Franks, 
to be used in the holy war. 

Put Baybars, whose life-work was the liberation of the Moslem 
Near East from the double threat of the Christian Franks and the 
heathen Mongols, could not be expected to tolerate the continued 
independence of a dangerous pocket of heretics and murderers in 
the very heart of Syria. As early as 1260 his biographer Ibn-'Abd- 
a^-Zahir reports him as assigning the Isma'Site lands in fief to 
one of his generals. In 1265 he ordered the collection of taxes and 
tolls from the * E gifts" brought for the Isrna'iUtes from the various 
princes who paid them tribute. Among them the sources name 
"the emperor, Alfonso, the kings of the Franks and the Yemen". 
The Assassins, weakened in Syria and disheartened by the fate of 
their Persian brothers, were in no position to resist. Meekly ac- 
cepting this measure, they themselves paid tribute to Baybars, 
and soon it was he, in place of the departed grand master ill 
Alamut, who appointed and dismissed them at will. 

In 1270 BaybarSj dissatisfied with the attitude of the aged chief 
Najm-ad-Din, deposed him and appointed in his place his more 
compliant son-in-law $arJm-ad-Dln Mub&rak, Assassin governor 
of al-'Ullaiqah T The new chief, who held his office as representative 
of Baybars, was excluded from MasySf, which came under the 
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direct rule df Baybars, But ^anm-ad-Din, by a tricky won pos- 
session of Masyaf. Baybars dislodged Him and gent him as a 
prisoner to Cairo vrfiere lie died, probably poisoned, and the now 
chastened Najm-ad-Din was reappointed, conjointly with hi* son 
Shams-ad-Din, in return for an annua] tribute. They arc both 
named in an inscription in the mosque of al-Qadmui, of about 
this date. 

Tn February or March 137T Baybari arrested two Isma^ltitcs 
sent from al-^UUaiqah to Bohemond VT of Tripoli and^ according 

Ibn-al-F^rat, suborned to aewwinate Baybars. Shams-ad-Din 
was arrested and charged with intelligence with the Franks, bat 
released after his father Najm-ad-Dln had come to plead his in- 
nocence. The two Isma^llite leaders, nnder pressure, agreed to sur- 
render their castles and live at Baybars' court, Najm-ad-Din ac- 
companied Baybars, He died in Cairo early in 1274, Shams-ad- 
Din was allowed to go to al-Kahf "to settle its affairs". Once 
there* he began to organize resistance to Baybars, but in vain. In 
May and June 1271 Baybars' lieutenants seized al^Ullaiqah and 
ar-Rusafah and in October, Shams-ad-Dln, realizing his cause was 
hopdees, surrendered to Baybars and was at first well received. 
Later, learning of an Isma^lice plot to assassinate some of his 
emirs, Baybars deported Shams-ad-DTn and his party to Egypt. 
The blockade of the castles continued. Al-Khawabl fell in the 
Same year, and the remaining ca 5 t!c 5 were all occupied by 1273 « 

With the fall of al-Kahf on July % 1373, the last independent 
outpost of the Assassins had fallen. Henceforth the sect stagnated 
as a minor heresy in Persia and Syria, with little or no political 
importance. In the fourteenth century a split occurcd in the line 
of Nizarite imams. The Syrian and Persian Isma'ilitcB followed 
different claimants, and from that date onward ceased to maintain 
contact with one another, 1 ** 

The Mamluk sultans in Egypt were quick to realize the possible 
uses of their once redoubtable subjects. As early as April 1271 
Baybars is reported as threatening the count of Tripoli with as- 
sassination. The attempt on prince Edward of England in jzjz 
and perhaps also the murder of Philip of Montfort in Tyre in 1270 
were instigated by him. Later chroniclers report several instances 
of the use of Assassins by Mamluk sultans against their enemies, 
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and Ibn-Battutah^ in die early fourteenth century, gives a de- 
tailed description Or the a r range ja cnt g adapted,** 

In Persia the sect survived in rather greater numbers, A eon of 
the last grand master Rukn-ad-Dln was hidden while still a child, 
and lived to sire a whole series of imams, about whom unfortunate- 
ly little Ja known. In the nineteenth century the imam migrated 
from Fersia to India, where the majority of his followers were by 
then to be found, His grandson is well known as the Aga Khan, 

■* &#fri™*cy r "lunifljEiu Ac Sjnx* Journal anWjiu; V, 65—74. 
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Ahe appearance of the Turks, starting with the eleventh cen- 
tury, in most at the Moslem world and then oi the Byzantine em- 
pire, inaugurated a profoundly new phase in. the history not only 
of eastern Christianity, but also of Islam, It it troc that the 
transformations which it brought about were in gome respects the 
culmination of a previous internal evolution^ but it precipitated 
and, in certain respects* disrupted ehi*. There is thw the problem, 
to which insufficient attention has been directed^ of identifying 
with precision the circumstances, the characteristics, and the scope 
of this intervention. But to attempt to offer here an inclusive 
analysis of its history would force ns both to remain on too ele- 
mentary a level and to depart from the general plan of the present 
work. We shall, therefore, lay particular stress on those of its 
aspects which affected the international relations of the Occident 
and the orient. 

No compcsiiewi^ &cu*lariy biriory DftbE Eel r. hind d » esiiti ; the pap* tfrwwd to tb«tft 
in tb* fctaintfiJ luitoTuei of liLim or of the TVirfc* or Uktdft^iUEtr It niitaC be umlernta&i tlut 
the vicwi tiprtiL^ in fllit thaprerj being band rai pennnat itodin in pcefojahan, emmet 
a\w*fi tit dMTIlfden-ted. !n generul h the beVt vww; U to Tthi totta ErttytftpttJi* tffclant, 
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There had long been Turks within the Moslem world. Some 
tribal gr<mpt tad established themselves, well before the eleventh 
ccnturyj -on the eastern confines of the Islamic domain, cut off 
from the main body of their relatives. 1 From the ninth century en, 
especially heavy recruiting of Turkish slaves had been undertaken 
in order to enlarge or replace the former unreliable indigenous 
armies, and from their ranks had emerged numcrwe governors of 
provinces, some of whom had become autonomous, as had the 
TulurJde of Egypt and the Ghaznavids of eastern Iran. It is 
unlikely that these men had retained no Turkish elements in their 
memories or, especially, in their characters. Since, however, they 
had been removed at an early age from their origi nal environments 
and integrated into the structure of Moslem society, they Cannot 
be considered as representing a real penetration by the Turkish 
world into that of Islam, When the true Turkish conquest occur- 
red^ these elements were no less opposed to it tlian were the 
natives, just as "barbarian"-born chieftains had defended the 
Roman empire against the "barbarians". And even though they 
may unconsciously have facilitated certain transitions, nothing 
would have been more foreign to them than any concept of Turkish 
solidarity. It was the aame with the many Turkish mercenaries 
introduced into the Byzantine army during the eleventh century. 
During the First Crusade, for example, the troops of the baaileus 
were led by a commander of Turkish origin in their effort to re- 
conquer Anatolia from the Turks. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding, however, it should be 
stated immediately that, in our judgment, the Turkish conq uest 
was achieved as much from within as from without. This wa3 
done T as we shall try to make clear, in another fashion. 

On their side the Turks were not, in the eleventh century, 
novices in politics. Almost certainly Turkish in all Save name were 
the Huns who, having been forced towards Europe at the time of 
Attilaj were the indirect forerunners of the Bulgar states on the 
Volga and the Danube and of the Khatars between the Black Sea 
and the Aral Sea. In the sixth century, Turks — by this time even 
in name — founded around the Altai range an empire which 
formed a link between Byzantium and China and left splendid 
memories in Central Asia, of which we have an eighth-century 
record in the first of the famous Grkhcn inscriptions. Likewise 
Turkish, in the same region, were the eighth-century Uyghnr 

■ R. K. Fit* 'tydta Si^B, "Tvrte in the tfiddk Eflit fcefart t* c 5*1 
0/ tit American Oriental Soritfj, LXIH 1 94-207. 
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realm and the ninth-century Kirghiz, {or Kirgiz, Kirghiz) king- 
dom. From the time of the first Turkish empire the eastern Turks, 
in contact with Chinese civilization* are to be distinguished from 
those of the west* leading nomad lc lives to the north of Trans- 
ojriana. The pressure of new peoples, largely Mongol, caused a 
progressive withdrawal of the Turks from the east towards the 
west and the consequent transformation of the western. &teppeg, 
until then half-Iranian, into that "Turkestan*' which has retained 
their name ever since. Some groups, such as the Pechenegs, even 
reached Europe. The majority stayed in Asia r among them most 
of the Oghuz group who, having already been among the chief 
actors in the events just related, were to dominate later history, 5 

The Turks, generally shamanistic and hence originally alien to 
any exclusive or circumscribed religion, had been exposed to Ncs- 
torian, Manichaean, and Buddhut influences brought in by pil- 
grims and by merchants from Soghdia and elsewhere as they 
crossed Central Aeia. The Kha±arE had similarly hecn open to 
Jewish infliiencesH The Arab conquests of the seventh century 
placed them in contact with Islam, and, once the newly-conquered 
territory was Islami^ed, Moslem tradcta in their turn brought into 
the Turkish zone the influence of their new faith. In the tenth 
century large groups of Turks were won to Islam, from the 
Bulgars of the middle Volga to those whom the Kara-Khanids 
were about to unite on both sides of the mountains separating 
Russian from Chinese Turkestan, As had formerly been the case 
among the Arabs of Arabia, Islam was able to constitute for the 
Turks a common political bond, so that under this dynasty the 
first great Turkish Moslem realm came into being. 

Most of the Moslems who had ventured among the Turks had 
come from Transojciana^ from Khurasan, and from Khorezm. Thus 
it was in the special form* which had been developed in the north- 
eastern Iranian region that the Turks came to know both Islam 
as a religion and the general civilization from which they were 
unable to distinguish it. It should be stressed that its spread had 
been accomplished not by orthodox theologians but by merchants 

1 T. AEttaiilLj "Diif Wind** ung Jer Humun," UfavBtlfc Clia, f [lyty), 7a— lb; H. GumiWt, 
U&mpiweJa tappet (Pari*, T^B} f piiMiyuucw. fiitt4rj> of tbt Turkmen* fTaibfcent. 194a, in 
Rmuaii^ A. Yjifcgtoviky, "SeldjHlktiM dvijaiie i Turkmoiui b XI befce" [The 5rl,:bnkid 
Invui OB Mid tbt Titf IcSnutita tn the EteveoLh Century 1, Atutfemti* S- S, S- ftftttrif 

[PTBrnJiu^i t>j jJw Acaiemyzi Stance tfibe IJ. (H««w, I tf$fyi W. BafLB4ld r 3J[itJ« 
"ftufci , ' , J id tlit S n*ytlipf*£i& /j/ftt ; and hia \nti wwki dnd abaTE ui the faibluegrjplikBJ 
1Mb*; OvHPd TWHB, "Tilddel? ft lilirni/et" [The Turk* aad Ijlnoi], An**ra V[UT«rvih«L: 
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and plebeian mystics. Although the princes^ on adopting Islam, 
associated themselves with orthodox groups, the mass of Turks 
remained no less Moslem, but professed a folk-Islam very different 
from orthodoxy. And natnrallj/ the Turks, on adopting the new 
faith, did not entirely forget all the customs, beliefs, and practices 
of their non-Moslem ancestors. 

Even though the Turks lived,, like all nomads, in symbiosis with 
the sedentary oasis-dweflerAj and though some of them had them- 
selves become sedentary^ the overwhelming majority remained 
pastoral migrants from steppe to steppe. It has often been empha- 
sized that nomad societies usually ignore or challenge the pro- 
perty limits which administrative states establish, as well as the 
frontiers which these states erect in an attempt to reserve for 
themselves the right to use certain territories. The Oghuz were not 
different. Like their " Scythian" precursors,, they constantly 
launched against their neighbor* and the sedentary inhabitants 
rapid raids which were hardly more than adventurous episodes in 
their perpetual wandering, although in times of drought the booty 
they secured was almost essential to life. The sedentary population 
referred to the Qghuz nomads and analogous neighboring groups 
as- Turkomans (Turkish, Turkmenler^ Arabic, Turkum5n). 

Along the northern border of Transcodanaj therefore* the Mos- 
lems continued against the nomads the old Iranian tradition of 
frontier defense, A special military organization provided this, 
and since their original opponents were unbelievers, it attracted 
all those whose enthusiasm was aroused by the Moslem ideal of 
holy war (Arabic, jihad)* namely the ghazJs (Arabic singular, 
, Their tactics, matching those of their adversaries, stressed 
ility and speed, and were adapted to a Strategy of incursions. 
Organised into martial brotherhoods in which the spiritual and 
military leaders simultaneously encouraged religion* fanaticism 
and developed combat skills, the ghazis often represented, for the 
rulers of eastern Iran* a source of internal uitresr and at the same 
time a bulwark against external enemies ; the Saffarid dynasty in 
Sistan originated among them. 

The conversion to Islam of a growing proportion of the Tur- 
komans adjacent to Transoxiana upset this whole system. Against 
the others, still non-Moslem, the Moslem Turks became ghazis in 
their turn. Obviously this entailed an extension of the Islamic 
domain, btit it also meant the disappearance of the former forti- 
fied frontier. From place to place along that line the former ghasis 
and the new Turkish ghalis- mingled, all the more readily because 
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in many respects their ways of life and of war were alike. Against 
such an infiltration, if it should appear menacing^ it would be 
impossible to rnobitifcc the ghafcis of the interior, as they would 
not fight agaiuat Moslems. The idleness to which they found 
themselves reduced aggravated social discontent. The Samanid 
sovereigns of Traneoxiana and Khurasan found themselves com- 
pelledj in imitation of the rest of the Moslem world, to increase the 
slave element in their armies. It was their misfortune that at the 
same time the Turkish invasions of Russia had ruined commerce 
on the Volga, from which they and their subjects had derived 
great profit. Forced on this account to increase tax hardens, the 
Samanids alienated the mass of the people, and by making an 
effort to reduce this unpopularity by concessions to heretics, they 
also alienated the leaders of orthodox Islam. No one but the slaycg 
had any apparent interest in defending the Samanid realm against 
the Moslem Turkish chieftains.' By thia combination of reasons is 
to be explained the conquest of Tranraxiana by the Turkish Jtara- 
Khanid princes, while the balance of the Samanid domains fell 
into the hands of the Ghaznavids, the offspring of Turkish slaves* 
who kept their warlike elements occupied by inaugurating at the 
end of the tenth century a new aggressive policy against the 
Hindu plain. Moreover^ the advance of the new Turkish population 
modified the ethnic character of these hitherto Ira man regions, 
such as Khorezin, which within two centuries was to become 
wholly Turkish. 

The reciprocal interpenctration of the ghatis and the Turko- 
mans meant for the latter the assimilation of Moslem civilization 
m the special ghait form, which was so well suited to their habit &, 
The frontier zones, where they Bet up a cuasi-autonomous govern- 
ment, they called marches (Turkish singular, Their moral co- 
hesion, in default of any administration, was assured by the 
preachers (Turkish singular, htba) and the learned (Persian sin- 
gular, dfatishmnd), heirs of the shamans, who continued to tive 
among them, teaching and judging, and who sometimes succeeded 
in acquiring the prestige of chieftains. 

One of the principal Turkish groups on the Moslem borders who 
were converted to Islam in the second half of the tenth century 

* B.Zflfcbftd*r r "KtcHHWiD i Qbinairinie gotnjpRrta Sel'dshnlmr" f_K.fiLETO$Hn at tbo 
JJ^piruiiqff otifli* Sdchflttt Rwjmel Fafimy u W( V h V-Vl (1945^ 116—14*; H- S, GUa*ltay r 
ivJfiikJd+irTji Ffsr^an'i imftklen mmflU IbUjd diinyHrfnln iTvbsbI, smyal etmnnniik vc 
dilli ^ranM"' (TJ*e Modern TV*rii *[ 0\e Time dJ the Sdchflkji Cnnnneit 'ai Khurs.an] 
Twk urik kanunu JSwiety tar TaAkh Hntorr], Jrfferui. VII, S9 ^- f Btxthail 
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had as chief one Sekjiiik (also written Selchuk, Seljuk, Seljilk; 
Arabic, Saljuq), of the Klnlk tribe of the Oghuz. 4 He had es- 
tablished himself on the lower Jaxartes (Syr Darya). At the end 
of the tenth century this group was hired by the Samanids to 
resist the Kara-Khanids, and at the start of the eleventh century 
by the prince of this latter family who held Bukhara and Sam- 
arkand to support his revolt against the others. The Selchukids, 
with their men, therefore settled inTransoxiana, in the old Iranian 
Moslem land, where they received grazing grounds for their flocks. 
Closely associated with the princes in their activities as leaders of 
one of the principal elements of their military forces, they could 
begin to familiarise themselves with the traditional Moslem ways 
of life and administration and to form ties with the orthodox 
Moslem leaders. 

In lOi$ a portion of the SelchuJcid Oghuz were settled in Khura- 
san itself by Mafrmud the Ghaznavid who, victorious over their 
Kara-Khanid protector, was probably desirous of depriving him 
of their strengths But very soon these nomads, by the necessary 
conditions of their life, set themselves up as a troublesome ele- 
ment, destroying harvests around the towns and thus causing 
misery and unrest, as well as a decrease in tax revenues. Military 
operations against them, conducted by troops less mobile than 
they, succeeded in driving them back but not in destroying them; 
the result was the diversion of their disorderly activity towards 
central and western Iran. The revolt of Mas*iid, son of Mafrrnud, 
against the immediate successor of his father stripped Khurasan 
of its army; while the tendency of Mas'ud to minimize the danger, 
which seemed to him merely to call for police action, and to use 
his army for profitable raids on India left the Turkomans practi- 
cally uncontrolled. 

In ic-JS the rest of the Selchflkid Oghuz, who had embroiled 
themselves with the new princes of Samarkand and Bukhara, 
moved to Khorezm with a rebellious vassal of lias'nd; then, 
threatened hy a neighboring prince, they crossed the Oxus (Amu 
Darya) without difficulty, since the principality of Khorezm 
straddled the river, and in their turn made an unauthorized entry 
into Khurasan, in thi territories left vacant by the departure of 
their predecessor^ where they naturally behaved as had the 
others. 

Intirtiarianul Sarin* far Qritttwl RtitAf£i>\ 37 {iW})f Jl— f^-. 
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The population of the commercial cities of Khurasan had no 
reason to be faithful to the Ghatnavide — whose government, 
entirely devoted to the military, was fiscally oppressive — except 
when this dynasty guaranteed their security. When it appeared 
unable or unwilling to do this, the leaders decided that the most 
practical way of avoiding disaster would be to recognize Selchukid 
suicrainty^ which could be done without religious qualms since 
they affected a severe orthodoxy. At least, concerned lor the 
prosperity of these cities, they would deflect elsewhere the dis- 
orders of their people. This was done by Merv and then, in 1037, 
by Niehapnr, the capital of Khurasan. 

It is scarcely to be doubted that the chiefs of this second Selchu- 
kid groups two brothers, grandsons of Selchiik, Tughrul-Beg and 
Chagrt-Beg h were willing to form a stare,, making use of their Tur- 
komans, but in accordance with concepts strange to them. From 
the start they had their authority recognised by the caliph under 
the title "clients of the commander of the faithful", which legiti- 
mized in Islamic eyes their actual power over their men, and 
established a claim to enlarge it h For although the group* which, 
lured by booty, followed Tughrul and Chagrf recognised them as 
warrior chiefs, they did not consider that this recognition conferred 
on them any rights in regard to the internal affairs of the tribes,, nor 
that it prevented any Turlcoman tribe from leaving the confedera- 
tion whenever it wished, Tughrnl and Chagrl were merely first 
among equals. But, charged by the commander of the faithf al with 
the responsibility for imposing on their men the word of Allah, 
Tughrul and Chagrl i gund their justification for claiming an an thor- 
ity which they coold not otherwise have exercised. After their 
subsequent accession to the rank of territorial princes, they found 
themselves automatically integrated into the old Moslem organ- 
ization. This brought the brothers a new power foreign to their 
functions 4s chieftains of nomads, but it led them to desire in their 
turn to preserve their territories from the depredations of the same 
men to whom they owed their acquisition. 

The capitulation nf the great cities opened the eyes of Mas^ud to 
the political danger threatening him and he led his forces back into 
Khurasan, This was followed by several years of exhausting 
struggle in which the enemy always fled into the desert, to reap- 
pear unexpectedly and attack in a different quarter. In a country 
which the nomads had impoverished it was difficult to maintain 
a large annYj poorly prepared for this style of M'arfare. The Bpldiers 
complained and the hard-pressed inhabitants did not aisi&t 
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Mas T ud t At last the Selchiikids dared to attack. In 1040 at the battle 
of Dandanqan in the province of Mcrv the Ghainavid army was 
annihilated.* Mas'udfied to India. Khurasan was loet> and the Ira- 
nian plateau was wide open. The evolution of the Iranian and 
Turkish worlds had led the former to admit the Turks into its own 
boeom H Like that of the Germans in the Roman empire, the con- 
quest by the Turks, from then on, was accomplished from inside. 

Among the simple yet powerful ideas which the Selchiikid 
chieftains found in Iran waa that of the scandal involved in the 
oppression of the caliph by the heretical Buwaihids. Already 
Mahmud arid iias'ud had spoken of going to hie relief, had begun 
the subjection of the Bnwaihids of Iran, and had persecuted here- 
tics, A "crusade" was in the air t and it can scarcely be doubted, 
from the course of ensuing events, that Tughml-Beg promptly 
decided to profit from it. He immediately received the support of 
the orthodox notables of Khurasan, both for ideological reasons 
and for the sake of the profits they expected from exercising ad- 
ministrative control over the new conquests. For naturally it was 
through them that the Selchiikids, whose Turkomans had had no 
administrative experience, would have to govern their territories. 
In certain respects the entry of the Turks into Baghdad would 
reproduce the, earlier Khurflsaniaa conquests of the * AbbaEids over 
the Umaiyad* and of aI-Ma*mun over al-Amln. 

At the same time, the occupation of Khurasan allowed the 
Selchukids to add to their Turkoman bands an army of the tradi- 
tional Moslem type t supplied with weapons suitable for taking 
cities, which the men of the desert had lacked. Moreover^ this army 
diminished their dependence on their Turkomans, The latter re- 
mained T nevertheless} their basic force, which required almost no 
pay and alone assured their superiority over their adversaries. 
The main problem of the Turkomans was the locating of new pas- 
tures. In religion thrir attitude was that of the ghazi,, which was 
not that of the orthodox against the heretic but ratlier that of the 
Moslem of every description against the unbeliever; and they re- 
mained opposed to any Sekhiikid domination over them except 
the purely military. 

In some respects the two attitudes might in practice coincide. 
This may be seen in the division of tasks which Tughrul andChagrf 
agreed upon following Dandanqan. Chagrl retained, in addition to 
most of Khurasan, the Selchiikid homelands, to-be defended 
against the Kara-Khamds and the Ghauiavids. He accomplished 

* B. ZaUiodar, "DwdnclHin;' istnklniii 111-IV (_ m $ t 74 - 7 8, 
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this by annexing Khorczm and the upper Oxus and, at first 
through the intermediate of some cousins^ the provinces of Herat 
and Sistan. But in this direction expansion halted there, not only 
because it was mad? difficult by the pretence of other Turks in the 
northeast and by mountains to the southeast, but also because in 
fact tile majority of the Turkomans, were not oriented thither H Even 
though, towards the souths a son o( Chagrl named Kavurd occu- 
pied Kennan and went beyond to seise the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf and impose his power on Oman, these excessively hot deserts 
could not greatly attract rhe Turkomans h 

On the other hand Tughrul* to whom had been allotted what- 
ever he could conquer towards the west, was able to take advan- 
tage of the more normal area of expansion which the steppes: of the 
northern and western portions of the Iranian plateau presented 
to the Turkoman^ as they had to many others before them. The 
Buwaihids and other Iranian princes, torn apart by dissensions, 
poorly supported by troops whoj. more than elsewhere, were at- 
tached to the soil by land-grants (Arabic singular^ were no 
longer in a position to organize any real resistance. Tughrul had no 
trouble in taking Rayy or in leaping forthwith to the opposite edge 
of the plateau to capture Hamadanj at the same time that, on his 
flanks, he had hie "suzerainty" recognised in Tabaristan and, in 
io4j + Istahan. This advance was considered menacing by the first 
wave of Turkomans to have entered western Iran. Fleeing the 
Sekhllklds, they spread over upper Mesopotamia where T cut off 
from their bases, they were annihilated by the Arabs and Kurds* 
who had formed a coalition against their ravaging pastoral competi- 
tors. 

Tlie situation of Tughrul with his own Turkomans was com- 
plex It was chiefly in the direction of Azerbaijan that the con- 
vergence of the Iranian routes caused them to reassemble, and in 
addition they were drawn by the proximity of frontiers — Geor- 
gian, Armcno-Byzantine, and Caucasian — which suggested the 
possibility of resuming the ghasi activity which they had had to- 
abandon in the east, In itself this did no harm to Tughrulj who 
thus assured at slight expense the covering of his northern flank 
and might look forward to further conquests. In any event, it was 
preferable for their flocks to browse on pastures other than his, But 
there were disadvantages; Tughrul needed the Turkomans, at hand 
for his Own operations, which had become much less attractive to 
them now thatj as we shall see, he often forbade pillage and did not 
let them take their families for permanent settlement. On the 
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other hand, the Turkomans could give asylum and assistance 
beyond Tughrul's reach to ambition? rebds or, even without any 
preconceived plan, might end by founding a separate state. For all 
these reasons it was essential that Tughrul participate in the 
activities of the Turkomans in order to direct and channel them. 
And since, as Saif-ad-Daulah had just shown, the ideal of holy war 
still inspired the Moslems, he could derive increased prestige, 
redounding to the benefit of hie other undertakings, from engaging 
in it beside his Turkomans. 

Thus can be discerned, amidst the jumble of episodes monoto- 
nously narrated in the chronicles^ the permanent balancing of twd 
great trends: the expansion northwestward and the consolidation 
of power within Iran, The formei began with intervention in north- 
western Iran to enforce recognition of Selcrvilkid authority, and 
in addition, tcUcwing the traditional invasion routes, isolated 
Turkoman raids against the Georgians, the Armenians , and the 
Byiiantin£s h In 1046 came the campaign of Ibrahim lnal(or Yinal), 
half-brother of Tughrul, into Armenia and the sack of ErMrum, 
and in 1054 that of Tughrul himself further south, capturing 
Arjish and besieging Manzikert. Thrre he was also motivated by 
the de&ire to reconquer and strengthen the old Moslem frontier 
against the expansionism of Byzantium, whose response to the 
first Turkoman pressure from Azerbaijan had been the direct 
annexation of the hitherto autonomous Armenian kingdoms. The 
Byzantine government, renouncing a militarist policy, negotiated 
and purchased a peace which it expected the Selchtikid to guaran- 
tee, and, by initiating closer ties with the 'Abbasid caliphate for 
this purpose, succeeded only in cooling the friendship of the Fa^i- 
mids, whose support would prove to be lacking at the decisive 
moment. 

Meanwhile a ten-year period was devoted to establishing solid 
Selchiikid dominance over the entire region between Khurasan and 
Baghdad through the direct annexation of vassal principalities, 
through the penetration of the Kurdish hill province (Arabic, al- 
JibalJ, where Ibrahim Inal combined military operations with 
diplomatic play on the rivalries of the indigenous tribal chieftains, 
and through utilization of similar rivalries and fear of the Turko- 
mans to set up in Mesopotamia itself a faithful circle of petty 
princeling?. In the province of Baghdad itself all pillaging was 
forbidden; Tughrul knew what he wanted. 

At Baghdad, with the decline in the authority of the last Buwai- 
hid of Iraq, rhe rule had fallen to hie Turkish general and fellow- 
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ShTite, al-Basasiri f the oppressor of both people and caliph. 1 The 
latter^ however, rook advantage of the Ruwiaihid collapse to recon- 
stitute a sketchy caliphal government for which he needed ortho- 
do* support against al-Ra&asIrl. He had long enjoyed pteasant 
relations with Tughrul, In 1051 the famous jurist* al-Mawardi, at 
the same time that he had urged him to restrain the pillagers, had 
conferred on the SelchiiErid prince titles snperior to those born? by 
anyone else. Tughrul had spoken of his desire to liberate the caliph, 
to assure the security of. the pilgrimage^ to subdue domestic here- 
tic^ and to deprive those abroad of Syria and Egypt, while dis- 
owning any intention of effecting direct seiiurc of Iraq, Pushed 
by al-Bas£ski to extreme measures, the caliph thought of sum- 
moning the conqueror of Iran as a protector. Even the Buwaihid 
thought he might deal better with him than with al-Basasfri. The 
latter, uneasy and too weak, left Baghdad. In [055, after every- 
thing had been solemnly prepared, Tughrul-Beg made his entry 
into Baghdad at the head of his troops without striking a blow. 
Therr he was welcomed by the vizir (Arabic, teazir) of the caliph. 

This moral triumph,, it h true, was soon followed by a verygravc 
crisis. Most of the Arabs, who were worried about their pastures 
and who were £hrite + gathered around a]-BasasJri En his refuge on 
the Syrian border. From there he appealed to the Farimids, who 
sent ambassadors and money^ and led him to hope for reinforce- 
ment rKffkult operations ensued in upper Mesopotamia, The 
Turkoman^ grew discontented, for them, long accustomed to con- 
tact wirh Iranians and to a similar climate,, northwestern Iran was 
not a strange land. But because of its heat and because of the 
language and customs of its inhabitants, Mesopotamia was. Fur- 
ther, they were prevented from establishing themselves there com- 
fortably by the presence of nomadic Arabs and Kurds and by the 
policy of Tughrul; they had to leave their women in Iran; they 
suffered from a lengthy separation uncompensated by adequate 
booty. Moreover, Tughrul, ro gain acceptance f r*m his new sub- 
jects, surrounded himself with Arabs and overwhelmed them with 
favors. He adopted the manner of a sovereign. AD thrsc things, 
offended the Turkomans and the Selchukid princes. In the midst 
of the Mesopotamia n war Ibrahim tnal deserted toinstigatea revolt 
among the Turkomans in Iran. Tughrul had to leave Mesopotamia; 
aLBasasiri returned to Baghdad, proclaimed Farimid sovereignty, 
and expelled the caliph, who was sheltered by an Arab chief, 

t ILl^,, -Th E Li.t nuwflybMi,,- Jt,™^ tit R6pi i Atiath Svivy, 19^ pp. 11$ 
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The aaeietance which Tu ghruJ a& a last resort obtained from the 
sons of Chagri-Beg saved him, The Turkoman revolt was stifled* 
Ibrahim tnal strangled, Iraq retaken, aKBasasIri hunted down 
and killed, and the caliph restored* All the Mesopotamian chief- 
tains, especially the 'Uqailid of Mosul> now hurried to rnake their 
peace with the omnipotent victor. By 1059, and this time defini- 
tively, TughruMieg was master of Mesopotamia ae far as the 
Byzantine and Syria n frontiers. 

Obviously thereafter, in Iraq a& elsewhere, it was Tughrul who 
exercised the real power, but not in exactly the way the Buwaihid 
had ; and the caliph was the heneficiary of the change. He was 
indeed sometimes made to feel that his domains had been left to 
him ae a favor and that hie government was subject to the agree- 
ment of Tughrul, as when in 1060 he tried to refuse hie daughter's 
hand to the sultan. It was nevertheless noteworthy that he did 
have a civil government which, with the Turkish garrison! ruled 
Baghdad, and that he did hold domains commensurate with his 
rank. Above aU, Tughrul, whether sincere or merely aware of the 
moral authority he derived from him, showed a real respect for 
the caliph. It was he who, as master, tried to avoid offense by not 
leaving too many Turks in Baghdad; he ^ho, ill at ease amid the 
welter of Arab intrigues, preferred not to visit Baghdad often; 
and he who, above all, fought for the faith and for orthodoxy, and 
to whom for that reason the caliph gave his sincere support 

The title of sultan {Arabic, rulf&tt) which the caliph conferred 
on him — long since a part of the current vocabulary, though 
Tughrul seems to have been the first to hear it officially — meant 
that he exercised all material power, on behalf of Islam in the 
service of the caliph, who was the supreme religious leader. It was 
a somewhat novel situation. The ninth-century caliphs had actu- 
ally ruled j those of the tenth century wert not even recognised as 
their religious superiors by the Buwaihids; and the principalities 
where they were so recognized, like the Samanids', were so distant 
that they were forgotten there. Now there was a true symbiosis 
which might suggest that which, had existed in western Christen- 
dom between Charlemagne and the papacy J 1 

The two long reigns which followed that of Tnghrui-Beg, those 
of Alp Arslan (1063-1072 J and Malik- Shah (1071-1091), witnessed 
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the development of both the Sekhlikid empire and the Turkoman 
power * It is impossible to describe here in detail events the charac- 
teristic of which were not new. 

The deaths of Chagrf-Beg and the childless Tughrul-Beg led to 
the unification of all the Selchukid domains, except Kef ma n under 
the rule of a son of Chagrl named Alp Arslan. It could have been 
a source of weakness, for the sultan to have to keep watch simul- 
taneously over the whole of so extensive a frontier. In fact, even 
though Alp Arslan happened to die in Tran90«iana, neither the 
Kara-Khani<is, who were disunited, nor the GhasnavidE, whose 
ambitions were deflected toward India T were to cause him or his 
successor serious trouble. The bulk of their externa] affairs con- 
cerned the west. Tughrul had received from the caliph the title 
"king of the east and the west", investing him in advance with 
all he might conquer from the heretical Fa^imid, Alp Areian, ai 
will be evident, remained aware of this mission. It was not, how- 
ever, from this quarter that he was to acquire his glory in the eyes 
of posterity, but from that where he became involved in the ex- 
pansion of the Turkomans themselves. 

Since the later years of Tughrul-Bcg T 5 reign, theee nomads had 
been making deep raids into Byzantine Armenia, The weakening 
of the Byzantine army, the internal revolts* the indiscipline and 
rivalries of the Armenian frontier ch.Lefta.ms, and especially per- 
haps the unsuitability of a system of large garri&oni in widely- 
spaced fortresses for intercepting light troupe crossing the country- 
side — for, once across the frontier^ these no longer feared any 
army — these are the explanations of how suth raids could have 
been accomplished with ao little risk. Each year they had pene- 
trated a little further. After 1057, when they sacked Melitenc 
(Malatya), those who were perhaps moat closely in touch with 
Selchukid policy had ranged southward along the Byzantine- 
Moekm border, descending the Enphrates as far ae Syria; but the 
boldest were those vr}\Q y for whatever reason; had fled Selchukid 
authority and who wanted to carve out by main strength a refuge 
inside Byzantine territory. In 1067-1068 ihey were to be found in 
Anatolia proper, at Amorium, at Iconium (Konya), and in Cilicia, 
and. in 1070 at Qionae. Sometimes they were hired by Byzantines^ 
as was n brother-in-Jaw of Tughrul-Beg in 1070. Another leader^ 
who had served the Marwanid Kurds on the upper Tigris and 
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then the Byzantine*, ended by serving the MLrdasid Arabs of 
Aleppo against the Byzantines. A third* Atslz, having escaped 
from Anatolia,, landed in Palestine in 1071 and was engaged by 
the Fitimidi to pacify insurgent bedouins (Arabic singular, tutdsm}. 
It had long been the practice of "civilized" governments to hire 
for use against each other whatever "barbarian" bands offered 
their services. 

It can be Seen how indispensable it was for Alp Arslan, for the 
same reasons as for Tughrul-Beg but even mare urgently, to in- 
tervene on the Byzantine frontiers. In 1065 he took Ani and about 
1066 annexed some Georgian territory, thus making sure not only 
of the fidelity of his native vassals in Azerbaijan, hue also of firm 
bases for activities, in connection. with the Turkoman*. At length 
Byzantium reacted. The soldierly emperor Romanus D!ogme* in 
1068-1069 conducted a campaign into Syria and then along the 
upper Euphrates^ by which he acquired or strengthened the fron- 
tier fortifications. The appearance of bands of Turks fat to his 
rear demonstrated the (utility of this method, and his army suf- 
fered from the devastation inflicted by the Turkomans on the 
regions through which it passed. In 1070 Alp Arslan coutd consider 
his realm safe. 

It was then that he revived the old project of war with Egypt) 
to which he was the more receptive because of the welcome found 
by the Turkoman Atsl£ in the FfttlmLd: possessionsr Though on his 
way he occupied several Christian places in consoJ idating his 
Euphrates frontier, his real goal was Aleppo. This strategically 
placed junction, auronomous but under Egyptian influence t he 
subdued and officially restored to 'Abbasid control. From there 
he was prepared to continue southward „ but he received word that 
Romanus IHogenee, profiting from his extended advance> ivas 
preparing an offensive in his rear. He reversed his movements in 
the Turkoman way, leading unprepared observer* to assume a 
rout, hut he reunited his troops at the assembly point. 

A battle which has been embellished by legend, but which has 
always been fascinating becau se it was the first meeting in centuries 
between a Byaantine emperor in person and a comparable Moslem 
sovereign, took place near Manfcikert in Armenia in the summer 
of 1071 L The Byzantine army, heterogeneous, suffering from the 
mute hostility of the native population and of the mercenaries 
composing it, frightened by a poorly known adversary, and fearing 
treason because of rhe presence in it & ranks of a Turkish contingent, 
fell victim to the classical nomad maneuver, a simulated flight 
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permitting a return-offensive envelopment. The Byzantine array 
was annihilated and* for the first lime in history, the Byzantine 
emperor himself was brought captive to the feet of his vanquisher^ 
The battle of Manzikert marked the beginning of a new period. 
Not that Alp Arslan had any idea of dismembering the Byzantine- 
empire; he was satisfied to demand a tribute and the cession of 
the formerly Moslem border town*, provisions which the over- 
throw of Romanus Diogenes at Constantinople rendered meaning- 
ices. What the sultan wanted was a guarantee of neutrality or 
alliance in his enterprise of unifying the Moslem worlds and the 
eventual aid of the basileua against rebels who fled into Byzantine 
territory. But Manziltert completed the rub of the Byzantine 
military strength; the Turkomans, instead of retiring after each 
raid, no longer had any reason not to stay in the territory of the 
empire. The populations of Armenia and Cappadocia, hostile to 
Byzantium for fiscal and religious reasons, no longer able to rely 
on the Byzantines for defense, treated with the invader just as 
had the inhabitants of Khurasan, Certain of their component ele- 
ments — military colonists planted on the frontier and others — 
had less in common with the Byzantine* than with the border 
Moslems with whom for centuries they had alternately had minor 
battles and courteous exchanges, and who sometimes mingled 
with the Turkomans, At times these groups joined the newcomers. 
The Byzantine system had, mc-reoveT, become disorganized by the 
action of the Constantinopolitan government itself in annexing 
Armenia, and Edessa (Urfa) and thereby advancing its frontier 
beyond the prepared wnc. Distrusting its new subjects^ it had 
replaced them as soldiers with mercenaries hateful to the inhabi- 
tants, who under the pretejft of protecting them from the Turks 
were deported to Cappadocia and Cilicia, Thus the area where 
anti-Byzantine quarrcla and bitterness prevailed was permanently 
enlarged. 

A few years sufficed to eliminate the last traces of Byzantine 
administration from the main routes of Armenia and Cappadocia. 
It was not that they had been formally expelled, but in a flat land 
held by nomads and deserted by whatever peasants survived, how 
Could taxes be collected f The cities remained as foreign bodies 
which surrendered in order tv escape famine. And even though 
the Turkomans necessarily allowed them to govern themselves, 
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they lost all contact with the Examine government. No deliberate 
seizure of Byzantine territory by the Turkomans had occurred; 
they were in a land whkh they knew belonged to "Rome" (Arabic, 
Rum) T but chat sovereignty had been emptied of any reality. 

By themselves the Turkomans could perhaps not haveprogressed 
a a rapidly as they did. It was the Byzantine? who had brought 
them into the heart of the empire. Since Bytantium had com- 
menced the habitual enrollment of "barbarians" as mercenaries 
the Turks who had (or a century or two regularly offered their 
services were strangers no longer. Even if they had been, what 
difference would it have made to all the generals competing for 
the throne. 1 Had Romanus Diogenes himself not called upon his- 
late enemy j the sultan, for aid in regaining power 1 Fromilanzikcrt 
on, and especially from T078 to 1081 , others &ueces£ively brought 
them in, opening to them the Greek villages of Asia Minor, even 
establishing them on the shore of the Sea of Marmara and near 
the Bosporus at Nic^ea or along the coasts af the Aegean Sea. 

Assuredly these Turkomans, though theoretically responsible to 
the Byzantines through the leaders who imported them, were none 
the less autonomous Turks whose perpetual pillaging by land and 
goon by sea was an obvious danger to Byzantium, and not only to 
By&anchitn but also to the suiian, from whose control they had 
completely escaped. In the last years ol Tughrul-Beg> life one of 
his- cousins* Kutulmiah (or Kutliimush), whose father had formerly 
been the eldest and foremost member of the family* had with- 
drawn with some Turkomans into the mountains south of the 
Caspian Sea. Proceeding into open revolt against Alp Arslan, the 
eons of Kutulmlsh sought safety in Anatolia amidst some free 
Turkomans. It was with them in particular that the Byzantines, 
had dealings and doubtless it was they or their Turkomans who 
wished 10 set themselves up as a state in Anatolia, or at least as a 
force capable of resuming the contest with their Iranian cousins. 
From 1075 on they were involved in Syria as allies of the Fatimids 
against a'Setchiikid adherent. In the Taurus mountains a former 
general of Romanus Diogenes, an Armenian named Philarctus 
(Filardos], had gathered under his authority the people of Cilicia 
and of the region from Antioch to Edessa and Mehtenc. The 
Byzantine emperor Alexius Comncnu& allowed — if nothing more 
— Sulaimam the last survivor of the eons of Kutulmlsh, who wag 
installed at Nicaea, to take from Philaretus, in the capacity of a 
Byzantine lieutenant, CElida, Antioch, and Melitene. At Iconium, 
he was in complete possession of one of the two great ea&t-we&c 
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Anatolian routes and hence at the border of Sekhiikid Mesopo- 
tamia and 5yria t a grave danger co Malik-Shah in 1084-1085. 

On a smaller scale, the same problem was pq^d by Atslz far- 
ther south. Though summoned by Egypt, He had promptly em- 
broiled himself with her and, together with Jerusalem and Da- 
mascus, had formed an autonomous principality which he now 
sought to consolidate by recognizing Malik- Shah, thus provoking 
the Egyptian appeal to the sous of KutulmJeh, Atafc defeated che 
coalition. and, in his new power, could hardly have inspired much 
confidence in Malik- Shah r 

Indeed, this sultan* e policies seemed much more concerned with 
the avoidance of such dangers than with the further extension of 
his empire. It is true that he had cleared the Persian Gulf region 
of the Qarmatians who had infested it ? and had disputed with the 
Fatimids the allegiance of Mecca> hut those were minor under- 
takings. Young, born to the "purple" and not to the steppe like 
h[s father^ he was lew a. soldier than a proponent of the diplomacy 
counseled by hia visir Ni^am-al-Mulk. The Jatter knew that the 
unity of the empire needed careful safeguarding, and that every 
prolonged absence of the sovereign in one quarter could be utilized 
by f omenters of trouble elsewhere. 

He also knew that within the Selchilkid family itself where the 
tradition still lingered of rule by the family rather than by a 
single sovereign, there could arise new diseotltenta like those of 
Ibrahim itial and Kutulmlsh, recently quelled. Though Malik- 
Shah had removed, by executing him, the embarrassment of his 
uncle, Kavurd of Kerman, who had claimed as eldest of the family 
to supplant him, it appeared that it might be useful to create ap- 
panages for the young princes. Such a course would please them, 
propitiate local sentiment, and avoid unnecessary travel by the 
sultan. Thk was the solution Malik- Shah adopted for Syria, among 
other places, in response to an appeal by Atsli concerning an 
Egyptian attack. Tutushj brother of Malik-Shah^ received central 
Syria and Palestine, and in 1079 rid himself of Atslz. As -for Alep- 
po, distracted by the ravages of the Turkoman^ which Tutush 
was unable to prevcnt T and deceived by princei incapable of 
giving protection it yielded to the 'Uqailid of Mosul, an Arab al- 
lied by marriage to the Selchiikids and vassal to them. Malik- 
Shah left Aleppo alone for the time being, but he &ent an army to 
Anatolia to combat the ton? of Kutulmlsh. 

Meanwhile the Selchukid government also gradually limited 
the autonomy of tht indigenous population,, and that policy of 
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perpetual small-scale local encroachment would continue long 
.after the Selchtikid empire had been broken into fragments. It 
was thus that the Shabankarah Kurds ot Fits, were subdued, and 
that the vaesal states of extreme northwestern Iran were* except 
for Shirvan t annexed little by little. Those gituated on frontiers or 
on main strategic routes were in particular danger. Seme remained 
more or less openly ShTite, like the 'Uqailid^ who clashed with 
Tutush and intrigued with Fhilaretus and even with Egypt. On 
the other hand there was the more vulgar greed of the lieutenants 
of sultan and caltph, when they knew a treasury was rich. This 
was one of the reasons for the suppression of the Kurdish princi- 
pality of the Marwanids, innocuous though it was otherwise. 
Against the 'Uqailid an assault was prepared b for he had feared 
the consequences of the disappearance of the Marwanids^ and had 
come to their aid. But it happened that Sulaiman, the son of 
KutulmJsh, having just taken Antioch^ got into a dispute with 
him and killed him. Sulaiman thought it wise to he reconciled with 
Malik- Shah, but was attacked and killed by Tutush. 

Chance favored Malik-Shah. The bedouin victims of the Tur- 
komans, the victims of Sulaimanj of the *Uqailid, and of Tutush, 
all those who were exasperated by the continued devastations 
appealed to htm, asking only to submit to him. He arrived without 
striking a blow, annexing Mosul, Aleppo, Antioch^ and the rest 
of Philaretus's holdings. He had been aeen at Samarkand; he now 
appeared on the shore of the Mediterranean. This time Mesopo- 
Eamia and Syria were wholly incorporated into the SelchuJad 
empire. Tutush remained, but in 1 0S6-TQ87 the Other captured cities, 
received as governors freedmcn from the Selchiikid army — 
Bnian at Edessa, Yaghl-Slyan at Antioch, and Aksungur al-Hajib 
at Aleppo r 

There remained only one dark spot, Anatolia r For the death of 
Sulaiman, though it had enabled Malik-Shah to occupy Antioch, 
had not contributed to the subjugation, of the Turkomans of 
Anatolia. Against them Malik-Shah, at the same time that he sent 
troops, tried to obtain as an ally Atexius Comnenus, whom he 
recognized as legitimate possessor of all the former Byzantine ter- 
ritories. This was a necessary procedure, for hour could one organ- 
ize a Moslem administration in territories where there were no 
Moslems except the Turkomans ? But Aleiius hesitated, not know- 
ing whether to prefer the troops of the powerful Selchiikid or the 
bands which he hpped in the long run to neutralize by playing 
them against one another, Malik-Shah waE to die without having 
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concluded this agreement or having accomplished anything im- 
portant against the Turkoman?. Subsequent events, it is true, 
were to demonstrate that once they had left the empire, the 
Turkomans could not make much headway against it. 

It ia impossible here to consider exhaustively the internal ad- 
ministration and the civilization of the Selchflkid empire, subjects 
about which very little is known. 11 It will suffice to describe certain 
general characteristics necessary to the understanding of events 
which will be mentioned in this work. 

The Selchilkid regime tan he defined as an orthodox dictator- 
ship accepted by the majority of the population, administered by 
Khurasanians, and relying upon, a dual military basis of Turkish 
slaves and Turkomans, In the domain of culture it was the period 
of Omar Khayyam ( f Umar al-Khaiyam) t when the revival of the 
Persian language* which began at the end of the tenth century, 
culminated in the progressive elimination of Arabic from the land 
of Iran, even as the language of learning. In SclchhMd art Khu- 
raaanian influences arc evident. The administrative personnel, 
even in the Arab areas on at least the upper kvcls> was basically 
Iranian. 

The great organizers of the regime) the vizir of TughmUJeg, 
'AmTd-al-Mulk al-Kunduri^ and the viiir of Alp Arslan and Malik- 
Shak, the illustrious Ni?ani-aL-Mulkj who left us a Treatise on 
Government, started as functionaries of the Ghaa;navids, and be- 
longed to the petty aristocracy of Khurasan. They were in com- 
plete charge of internal administration, for the Turks had had no 
experience along that lint> and the sultan left it in their care. 
Especially under Malik- Shah, who had become sufran while young 
and who owed to Nizam-al-Mnlk's ability his ascendancy over the 
Other princes of his family, the viiir was the actual master. He 
had an enormous following, mostly Khurasanian, an army of 
slaves, and numerous sons on whom the most lucrative posts were 
bestowed, to such an extent that for nearly twenty years after 
his death ft would be almost impossible for the Selchukids to 
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secure vizirs not of his family r Thi£ power, it is true, aroused envy 
among those who, perhaps even with the complicity of Malik- 
Shah, procured his assassination early in 109a, 

The power which the regime derived from its conejuests, from 
the elimination of its foes, and from the unification of a territory 
almost as vast as that of the 'Abbasid caliphate at its start — 
except for the far west nothing important was lacking but Egypt 
— equipped it for action on a huge scale. Its military strength 
was its foundation, permitting it T paradojdcal though it teems, 
by holding the military power in leash to restore the primacy of 
the civil administration, which had fallen into neglect under the 
Euwaihids. In this administration* as in the whole social structure, 
it was necessary to construct a solid orthodox framework. While 
up to this, time Jews, Christians^ and ShTites could be found on 
all levels of the bureaucracy, now the Jews were eliminated as 
much as poB&ible except in wholly subordinate positions, and the 
Shrttea were rpoted out. The training of officials was no longer 
left to chance 

Education had long been left mainly to private initiative, and 
had been directed toward the development of learning rather than 
the inculcation of orthodoxy, This had been altered somewhat, to 
the benefit of IsTri^ihsm, under the Fatimid caliphate. Among the 
Sunnites, perhaps as a reaction, an analogous movement had been 
spreading through eastern Iran since the time of the later Sama- 
nids, and was doubtless further encouraged by the Ghatnavids, 
resulting in the establishment of schools (Arabic singular, jtwj- 
drasaty distinct from the public mosques (Arabic singular, wwsjii) 
where until then instruction had usually been dispensed. The 
Sclchukids extended this movement throughout their realm, 
especially in the former Buwaihid domain, where it was a com- 
plete innovation. Even if the idea waa not wholly novel, in prac- 
tice they created a new situation by the vigorous interest they took 
in the widespread diffusion of the madrasahs and the material help 
they afforded to the schools, their students, their teachers, and 
their libraries. The most distinguished of these madrasahs was the 
Niaamiyah, founded at Baghdad by Nijam-al-Mulk for the great 
philosopher abu-Ishaq ash.-Shlra'zI. Soon, with the notables compe- 
ting out of ardor, conviction, or a desire to flatter their master, 
the Moslem world was covered with madrasahs, Iran from the late 
eleventh century, the Arab world during the twelfth. Of the four 
rites two in particular were encouraged, the ShafHtej which was 
that of most Arabic-speaking easterners and of Ni?srn-sl-Mulk, 
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and the Hanafite, which predominated in Khurasan and had thus 
become that of the Turks and of their sultans. 

Among the maae of the people the dominant influence was that 
of the sufis (Arabic sinfnlar, su/i) who, because of their indifference 
to rites and laws, had often been unfavorably regarded by those in 
power, and who were riddled with heretical tendencies. But a new 
form of sufiam was beginning to appear in the east, organized into 
congregations. Their rule was indeed outside the classical prac- 
tices of I&lam, but thrir influence might, according to circumstan- 
ces, be exercised either in the direction of official orthodoxy or 
against it. The westward thrust of the Turks and Khuraeaniana 
promoted and accelerated the diffusion of these congregations. 
The Selcbukidg, their Persian vizirs, and their Turkish officers, 
sincerely devoted to saintly individuals and aware of their use" 
fulness in the spiritual control of the urban masses, favored cer- 
tain of these orders. At the same time as the madrasahs appeared 
the orders dotted thr empire with their headquarters (Persian 
singular, khanaqah). 

Finally, it is- from this functional point of view, among others, 
that it is fitting to note the construction of numerous splendid new 
mosques and richly endowed hospital^ which served indeed to 
proclaim the glory of the- dynasty, but a glory which it attached 
to all pious institutions susceptible of strengthening the Islamic 
social structure and binding it to the regime. 

Paradoxical though it may $ound, however, the Selchukid re- 
gime might in certain respects be considered rather non-clerical in 
comparison with other Moslem states h Power, although exercised 
in behalf of the Islamic faith, was in the hands of the sultan, whose 
role, in contrast to that of the caliph, was not primarily religious. 
It had been the same under the Buwaihid^ but the very real priori- 
ty accorded by the Selchukids to military and political matters, 
coupled with their intervention in spiritual affairs, meant for the 
"deriee", ae well as material wealth and an enhancement of their 
social function, a decrease in their independence in that role, 

Even in the structure of the Selchukid administration itself this 
secular characteristic was emphasized by an organic development. 
In the* Abbasidand Buwaihid state, in addition to the daily justice 
of the magistrates {Arabic singular, qa4t) the sovereign exercised 
a sort of supreme jurisdiction on appeal, the ma^alim sessions. In 
spite of edifying anecdotes told about the great caliphs this justice 
does not seem to have been very effective. In the Samauid and 
Ghaznavid states, one has the impression that it acquired more 
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actual importance, being directed by a special fund ionary named 
on the same level ae the other great heads of &tate departments* 
the ajnfr-rf&i. The Turks conceived of it as continuing their tribal 
tribunal, the yevlak. The Selchukids adopted and extended to the 
rest of their empire this institution which seemed so noveJ and so 
admirable to officials trained in the Buwaihid state, like the histo- 
rian ar-Rttiravarl. And even though in theory thie justice wae of 
course based on the principles of the religious law alone, it was in 
practice far more flexible than that of the qadia arid more re- 
sponsive to consideration!) of common sense and political utility. 

It i-3 difficult to »ay t in the present state of our knowledge, 
whether difference* more fundamental than mere nomenclature 
and the exact division of responsibilities existed between the other 
great state services of the Samanide and the GhaJtnavids - which 
the Selchlikids adopted for their empire with their heads - and 
their counterparts in the l Abbasid and Buwaihid domains. These 
were the vizir, the director of finances (Persian, fna siaitfi) t the con- 
troller general {Arabic, muihtif)^ the steward of the palace and the 
royal domain (Arabic, t?dJtii) T the supervisor of the army (Arabic, 
t ariJ) t and the director of the postal system. The provinces were 
similarly organized, and their civil governors were recruited, like 
the heads, of the central departments, from an tipper category of 
civil servants entitled amids (Arahic singular, *amU). The garrison 
commanders (Arabic singutar, shihnah) did not* under the great 
Selchukids, encroach on the civ il a uthority of the amids . I n certain 
instances the administration of a district was farmed outr H could 
happen that the compensation of the tax-farmers, in place of or in 
addition to payment of cash, might include a land-grant but 
these were never confused, nor was an administrative district ever 
treated by the official as a land-grant; the state was. strong enough, 
to assure respect for its rights. The information and espionage 
services, which were said to be repugnant to Tughrul-Rcg, were 
nevertheless set up without delay. 

It is not easy to disentangle and identify whatever portion of all 
this might i>tcm from Turkish traditions, that vague heritage of 
administrative experience derived either from certain Turkish 
groups in the past o* from transfer of nomadic Oghuz usages. The 
.eultang. remained Turkish in their personal and family lives, the 
rmancipation of their women for example,, and in their language. 
The seal (Turkish, tttgirA) with which they affirmed their sover- 
eign authority on their decrees was in the form of that bow which 
had signified such authority among the Oghut. Their safe-con- 
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ducts were La the form of arrows for the same reason. More funda- 
mentally, we have seen and shall again see persist among them the 
tribal idea of the preeminence of a family ruled by the eldest 
member, beside the contra Sling Moslem idea of a monarch who 
would be succeeded by hie sons. Finally, whoever glances over the 
whole of Turkish history, however cursorily) can hardly avqid re- 
ceiving the impression that the temperament or the experience of 
the Turks, as compared to other peoples, had induced a sense of" 
political and military command like that which the first Buwaihids 
had displayed in a lesser degree. 

In the immigrant Turkish population there naturally persisted 
the traditions and some of the literature, mainly oral, of the Oghuz 
of Central Asia. It is difficult to determine whether some of this 
passed into certain aspects of the life and culture of the Iranians 
and Arabs in the Sdchukid 1 period. On the whole, while the Turk- 
ish aristocracy tended to adopt Iranian culture and to become 
diluted in the issue of mixed matings, the bulk of the Turkomans 
were, because of their nomadic way of life, a body foreign to the 
society in the midst of which they had come to live, though it 
seems likely that in certain regions they mingled with the native 
peasantry. The narrative of events, has shown how these nomads 
were both an Indispensable source of strength and a permanent 
danger to the regime. 

It is difficult to compute the number {twenty or thirty thou- 
sand 1) of these Turkomans or to be sure which among the twenty- 
four Oghuz tribes of Central Asia, most of whose names reappear 
among the population of the modern Near East, had already 
played, before the new ethnic dislocations of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, a major role in the migration associated with the 
Sekhukid conquest. The Avshar, the Dogcr, the Salgur (or 
Salghur, Sahir), and the Iva (Ytva) seem to have predominated. 
The Turkomans were generally able to stay in tribal groups, hut 
fractions swarmed or were transferred tg all comers of the va&t 
new domains, and as a result of these movement^ of the chances r 
of war s and of discord, new groupings arose under chieftains who 
were not always members of the former ruling tribal families. They 
were numerous in eastern Iran, where many had stayed, in Fars and 
Khuzistan, on the great arteries of central al-Jibal province, and in 
Diyar-Bakr province. Above all they were massed in Azerbaijan, 
which has remained Turkish until today. There were also those who 
had ranged as far as Palestine or, in ever-growing numbers, had cross- 
ed Byzantine Armenia and reached the shores of the Aegean Sea, 
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In every case, as pastoral nomads, the newcomers had to try to 
procure grazing lands with a minimum oi damage to the rest of the 
inhabitant*. They were aided by their dispersion^ by the loose 
pattern of agricultural utilization of the western Asian country side, 
and by their concentration in frontier regions accustomed to re- 
ceiving military settlers and to relying for food on their enemies. 
It was necessary to concede to them, or to their chiefs, vast fiefs 
suitable for grazing, inside which they would live in semi-auto- 
nomy. 

An attempt to insure their fidelity wag made by attracting to 
the court, through the promise of an education qualifying them for 
great futures, the sons of their notables, and by using them on 
occasion on productive military undertakings, Such was the case, 
for example, with Artuk, chief of a group of the Dogcr, who as a 
feudatory of Hulwan on the Mesopotamian edge of al-Jibal was 
employed by Malik- Shah in Anatolia, in Bahrain (the Haea coast 
of Arabia), and in upper Mesopotamia. There he was circumvented 
by tht^TJqailid and thence, at the death of the. latter, He fled in fear 
of Malik- Shah to the service of Tutush, who bestowed Jerusalem 
on him. 

What permitted the Turkoman force to be held {n, shock wa? the 
regular army recruited from slaves. It was of the classical type of 
the armies of almost every nation of Islam at this period, and com- 
posed in large part of Turks, but, thanks to the conquests whose 
further extension it made possible, much larger, with 46,000 or 
even 70,000 horsemen, according to unreliable medieval estim- 
ates. The economy of the Sekhukid domain, which was for many 
reasons less mercantile than at the start of the tenth Century, 
thereby rendered correspondingly even less practicable the crea- 
tion of such an army by the sheer expenditure of money, or of pro- 
perty. The Uuwaihids had installed and developed a system of 
supporting troops by the practice of distributing grants of land 
and it& revenues. It is probable that Nizsm-al-Mulk, in particular, 
perfected this system, applying it in a way which ended by inter- 
esting the eoncedBionaircs in improving their lands and by regulari- 
zing the responsibility of certain chieftains holding huge conces- 
sions for the maintenance of specified contingents Thus there was 
what might be termed a feudal system functioning in. the service 
of the State, which was able to maintain control by reaaon of the 
superiority of the resources which remained to it throughout its 
immense empire. 

Although of course the regime functioned on behalf of the mill- 
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tary and religious aristocracy, the reappearance of a regular ad- 
ministration and political unity after periwig of fragmentation, 
and in places anarchy, seems to have given a feeling of relief to the 
people in general After Alp Arelan, with his aura pf military glory, 
Malik- Shah and Nizfim-al-Mulk appeared in the eyes of posterity 
a* the ideal sovereign and vizir. 

The remarkable fact is that this wag true not only of Moslems 
but of Christiana of all sects. Of course the ecclesiastic* deplored 
the territorial losses sustained by Byiantium,. and they all lament- 
ed the ravages of the Turkomans, but they generally held the By- 
zantines responsible for the former and were the more grateful to 
the great peacemaker Malik-Shah for hie praiseworthy suppression 
of the latter. Whether one listens to thetestimony o£ the Armenians, 
Matthew (Madfeoa) of Edessa and Sarkavag, or the- opinions of 
the Syrian Honophysites transmitted, later by Michael the Syrian, 
or those of the Nestorians recorded in the chronicle of ^mr, or even 
those of Copts outside the Selchiikid domain as given in the His- 
tory of tbt P&m&rchf cf dkxan<iria f Christian sentiment is 
unanimous, even in writings subsequent to the death of Malik- 
Shah and therefore free of any imputation of venality. 

This favorable opinion was even extended, as soon as the Tur- 
koman ravages ceased, to chiefs like Sulaiman at Antioch or Artuk 
at Jerusalem. This was so because even though the ghati spirit 
entailed the subjugation of unbelievers, it did not allow their per- 
secution after submission, thus resembling the Spirit of. classical 
Islam. Moreover, in the frontier legions, where Selchtikid control 
was less effective, the struggle between the Turkomans and the old 
Arab or Byzantine aristocracy worked, insof ar as any administra- 
tion continued, to the advantage of the natives, including numer- 
ous Christians of churches happy to be free of the trickery of the 
Greek clergy, And even the Greek patriarchs of Antioch and Jeru- 
salem could stay in their metropolitan sees; the former wag to be 
imprisoned and the latter expelled by the EgyptEane only in re- 
prisal, upon the approach of the army of the truSader* and the 
Greeks, The sole persecution of Christians inside Islam was that of 
al-Hakirn, the half-irtBane Fatimid Cahph, fifty years before the 
appearance of the Turks in the region of Iran, 

Also it would be absolutely incorrect to imagine, merely because 
the crusades did occur, that the native Christians had hoped for 
liberation from outside, Oi course some Hellenized elements might 
have hoped for a Byzantine resurgence in Anatolia or Armenia, but 
naturally, although they had heard of Frankish mercenaries, they 
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could have conceived of no reconcjuest other than Byzantine. But 
the immense majority either were reasonably satisfied or else, if 
they had anything to complain of, placed their hopes on Malik- 
Shah. The mosi that can be said is that in the disorders which were 
to follow his death, those hopes would no longer have a focus. It 
has been established that no oriental appeal^ except Byzantine, 
was ever sent westward either to the pope or to anyone else. It may 
be added that such an appeal would in no respect have corre- 
sponded to the mentality of the Christians of the orient. When 
these latter, after the event, wished to explain the crusade, they 
borrowed from the Occident their explanation, the mistreatment 
of the pilgrims. 

Certainly pilgrims, who often took the land route by Constanti- 
nople, suffered from the loss of Anatolia and the anarchy preva- 
lent there. Some of the pilgrims might even have suffered at Jeru- 
salem it 5 elf , because of the disorders at the time of Atste. But it 
should not be forgotten that we know of robberies of pilgrims by 
bedouins before the Turkomans arrivedj and wc know of none 
committed by the Turks, In any event, these grievances applied 
only to certain places at certain timea of disorder , tz By sea Mediter- 
ranean commerce and pilgrimages continued. Of course the Turko- 
ma n holy war had been a cata strophe for B y za ntium > b u t f or it alone r 
Perhaps it was the very vigor of commerce and pilgrimage which 
made what had previously been endured without difficulty sud- 
denly seem intolerable, especially since Byzantium was no longer 
able to extend to Christians inks jurisdiction the protection which 
it had provided for three generations. On the contrary, the Latin 
influence among them was increasing. The schism between Con- 
stantinople and Borne dating from the middle of the century caus- 
ed only slight echoes in Antioch and Jerusalem, even among the 
Melkites, natives Greek in faith and Arab in speech. The idea of 
taking over in the orient from a weakened B via ntium might have 
arisen in Rome, It is riot extraordinary that in poorly informed 
western Europe the remote and the recent past should be con- 
fused, and that such a confusion, perhaps skillfully induced, should 
envisage a Byzantine disaster as a great hardship for the eastern 
Christians. 1 * 

11 For a somewhat different Eattrprctation of lh<i rfifficuripej ^countere (fj *« jbove r 
chapter llj acetic D, p, 78, 

" C. Calien, "En Quoi la Gonquete torque apadait-dfc fa eroisade t" BuJltfm dt is fondle 
in lettra 4e Sirasbowrg (19^0)1 G. Every, The Byzamint PturipTsbrtf- {London, 
5, R-uneimanj A History o) sht C/ttsnJti r J {Camtufiig^ H. (VvLIi, Eiiopi in Paltsiina, 

% vols, (Rome. 1941-1947}, vuha discus^* aJ] i] ( e JasobitL's. CI bdm*- r chapter VII, p. 
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Not all, however* was strength with the Selchtikid empire. The 
moral cohesion was not complete It was not that there had been 
grave moral friction between. Turks and nativea H But there re- 
mained heretical Moslems* The IsmaHite propaganda^ directed 
from Cairo, had not disappeared. Hunted down, it had become 
more secret. The dissensions which, in Egypt in the final quarter 
of the eleventh century, had ranged those who remained faithful to 
the ruling Fa^imids against the partisans of the ousted prince Ni- 
zar had weakened the control of tie Fatimids over the propagation 
of Isma'ilism. 

The dissident faction was reorganized into new autonomous 
forms and, as was normal in view of the terror hanging over them^ 
its adepts themselves became terrorists. Their history is to be 
found treated in detail in another chapter. 1- Here it will suffice 
merely to recall that the new sect, founded by al-Hasan ibn-as- 
Sabbat (Persian, £[asan-i-Sabb£h) — whose followers, lured by 
the joys of hashish (Arabic, kashijk) t were termed hasblsbly&h 
— succeeded in creating, late in the reign of Malik-Shah, a formi- 
dably defended camp around the fortress of Alamut, in the Elburz 
mountains south of the Caspian Sea. From there action was initi- 
ated in the form of those political murders which gave its present 
meaning to the word "assassin", derived from hasblsbl, These ex- 
ploits spread far and wide the dread of the Assassins, whose first 
victim of note — if indeed they were the perpetrators of the crime^ 
which was incited by his other foes — was the vizir, Nizam-al-Mulk. 

A second danger lay in the nature of the dynasty itself. As has 
been seen, the Sclchukids never entirely abandoned the tribal con- 
cept of power. Among the Oghuz, as among the Buwaihids, there 
prevailed the idea of tribal government less by a prince who was 
to be succeeded by his sons than by a family whose eldest members 
were chiefs in turn. Niz^m-al-Mulk had been able to make the mon- 
archist principle triumph on behalf of Alp Arslan's son, Malik- 
St^h, by ousting Kavurd, the eldest of the family, but the familial 
idea was nevertheless to persist visibly until the end of the dy- 
nasty. Even during the lifetime of Malik-Shah it was strong enough 
to force the minister and hig sovereign to consent to share the pow- 
er by distributing appanage.fr to the princes * c of the blood* 1 such 
as Tutush. Even among the sons, of the ruler no Moslem dynasty 
was ever able to ibc the order of succession by primogeniture or 
otherwise, and polygamy aggravated this difficulty by adding the 
rivalries of the women to those of their sons. Finally, the semi- 

" See dufpter IV, *twvi. 
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feudal system gave power to a email number of great chiefs, the 
danger of which is illustrated by too many examples to need parti- 
eularizatlom 

These perUs were not bo great when there was in power a capable 
prince, wise enough to keep in hi* possession all the necessary re- 
*onrces. Already the minority of Malik-Shah could have given rise 
to serious dangers if it had not been for the strong personality of 
Nhjam-al-Mulk and the resources in his control dating from the 
reign of Alp Aralan. When Malik-Shah died young in 1092, closely 
following his great minister, he left only small children with ambi- 
tious mothers and no vizir in control of the situation. The caliph* 
in spite of his desire to do m r could not impose his moral authority 
to arbitrate. Hence there developed quarrels among the sons of 
Malik- Shah and between them and his brothers^ their uncle*, each 
supported by his adherents and the adherents of vicinal rivals, 
these undea being enemies of the family of Nijam-al-MuJk, 

This situation resulted in a partition of the empire, devastation, 
administrative disorder, and universal usurpation. For what had 
begun in 1092 got worse with every later change of ruler r Each 
prince in an effort to secure allies disposed of resources and terri- 
tories and thus, weakened himself by that much. They died you^g 
and left their infants in the care of military chiefs (Turkish singu- 
lar, atehtg) whom they judged, or rendered^ strong enough to be 
able to defend their rights; inevitably these atabegs worked above 
all to secure for themselves the real power and expected some day 
to liquidate a nominal dynasty which had become useless. 

To these struggles the Turkomans, especially in Fara and Aser- 
baijan, were always, ready to lend their weight, for they no longer 
had other outlet*. The road to Asia Minor was blocked by their 
kinsmen; a stable Christian kingdom had been established in the 
mountains of Geo^a to resiit the invader; and a certain attach- 
ment to the soil kept them from planning great new migrations. 
It was doubtless in order to keep these Turkomans under tighter 
control that the sultans constantly bestowed Azerbaijan as an 
appanage or an autonomous march, bat the scheme invariably 
boomeranged because the grantee found there an army ready for 
any revolt. The Kurds, including the ShanbSnkirah of Fars and 
others, the Lurs, the bedouins, theKhafa jtds of Khuzistan, all prof- 
ited from the disorder, as did especially the Mazyadids of Hilla, 
who ranged from the outskirts of Baghdad itself as far as Basra and 
who, under §&daqah and his son Dubais, made life miserable tor 
the caliphs and sultans for the first quarter of the twelfth century. 
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Asia Minor permanently escaped any effort to Incorporate it 
into the Sekhukid empire. The Byzantine administration had dis- 
appeared there, but no Moslem administration had yet established 
itself, lor lack of native Moslems. In places the inhabitants had 
fled. The Turkomans were the ruler a and sometimes in the rural 
districts were the only residents.. There, truly, one was outside the 
classical world to such an extent that for generations the Moslem 
chroniclers ignored almost everything that happened in that area. 
But it was this void itself which was to make Asia Minor more 
important in Turlti*h history than the Selchukid empire j the 
Turks flowed thither, and it was there, and not in the empire they 
had won foi their first chiefs, that they created a new '"Turkey", 
which alone bears that name today. From the start, on the Arab 
side, the limits of Turkish habitation were almost where they are 
today 4 Perhaps, if there had been no crusade, the most important 
of these Turks would have been then, as they were to be later in 
the time of the Ottomans, those on the shores of the Straits and 
those who, farther south along the Aegean, joined the traditionally 
maritime natives to become corsairs. The crusade and the ac- 
companying Byzantine reconquest pushed them back onto the 
plateau, and Iconium succeeded Nicaea as the residence of their 
sovereign; the disaster inflicted on the Crusade of I to I proved 
that their control of the plateau was effective. 1 * 

After the death of Malik- Shah the theoretical sovereign of Asia 
Minor was a sort of Sulaiman named KJlJj (or KlJich) Arslan, 
whoj being called Ihn-Sulaiman, was known as Solomon to the 
crusaders. He had escaped from his Selchukid relatives in Iran. 
But though he directly dominated the road from Nicaea to 
Iconium and the paSSei of the northern Taurus range farther 
east, he was not master of all Asia Minor. In Armenia, facing the 
Greeks of Trcbizond and the Georgian^ Turkoman chiefs who 
were to attract attention, were established at ErzcniTn — the 
Saltukids — and at Er^injan — theMengilchekids(orMengu.jiikids). 
Farther west, on the northern roads, Sebastia (Sivai), Amasya, 
Caesarea (Kayseri), and Ankara belonged to a man whose de- 
scendants would be very important, but whose connections with 
the Selchiikids are obscure. This was a Turkoman chief whose 
Persian title of d&nishmend suggests that his- power had the spirit- 
ual origin which was mentioned earlier in this chapter as at- 
tachEng to that title. Thus there arose En Anatolia an opposition 

15 On tilt IW CniMde in Aju. 'Xiam use bd<*w r tbap[« IXj far tht CtwrJc □£ 1 1*1, 
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— which the captivity of Bohemond would illustrate — between 
the Turkomans, interested primarily in raiding the Greeks, and 
the Sttchukid princes,, whose strength rested on the Turkomans, 
but who sought to organiir, with the help of some Iranians in 
their entourage and of an alliance with the Byzantines, the rudi- 
ments of a governments and ta return, if opportunity offered, to 
play their part in the quarrels of their cousins to the east. To do 
this they had to- make sure of their liaison wEth the Turkish hinter- 
land, but this was also the concern of Malek-Gh&zl ibn- Danish- 
mend | who was eager to keep open the pach of Turkoman rein- 
forcement ; hence their rivalry for the possession of llelitcrie., which 
after Bohemond's capture in I loo Malik-Ghazi took in 1 103 from 
it& Armenian chief, Gabriel (Armenian, Khorii), and which Klllj 
Arslan occupied in 1 106 after the death of his rival." 

But the appeal which, as will be seen, the upper Mcsopotamiau 
chieftains in revolt against their sultan sent him on that occasion 
was to culminate for KJlij Arslan in his defeat and death during 
1 107, Thereafter* the Turks of Anatolia, cut off from their kinsmen 
to the eastj would have to govern themselves in isolation. When 
non-Turkish Moslems gradually resumed relations with. them + 
these Moslems would be Iranians and not Arabs, because the 
establishment of crusaders from Cilkia to Edeesa impeded com- 
munications between Anatolia and Arab Islam, at leaEt in Syria, 
which was nearest." 

Within the Selchukid empire proper, Syria and upper Meso- 
potamia, regions which the crusaders were to reach, were the first 
to break up, At the death of Malik- Shah his brother* Tutush, had 
desired to claim his heritage. He was recognised in Syria and upper 
Mesopotamia, but, after he had conquered and killed Buzan and 
Aksungur al-Hljib, who had deserted hirn } he died in battle in 
Iran in 1095. His sons, Rid van and. Dnkak, fell out s with each 
taking part of his realm, the former at Aleppo and the latter at 
Damascus and in the province of Diyar-Bakr. New tensions em- 
broiled the former with his atabeg, Janah-ad-DauIah, who en- 
trenched himself at Horns, and with Yaghl-Slyan, gtiU master of 
Antioch. None of these chiefs, in these circumstances, had any 
real power at his disposal. Moreover, the Turkoman* hid a- 
bandoncd Syria and PaAe&tine, bringing ruin to the Turkish pop- 
ulations of these lands T Led by Tutush to the ccrarrueSt of Upper 

" Far Bohemmud's capture, stt Irthw, cbaput XII, p. jto, for ill* titl* rfAurtmfltf, 
see atoTE, p. 139. 

" P. CtiB]HidMi, Ertfi tor b rtyt fdttxii I Camifjme (Pjch, 1900J; C. Caten, "Lfl. 
PrnnJifc pjftfltratkm rut^taa , . , H [t-iV»i h1kivC> 
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Mesopotamia, they had stayed there, mingling with their kinsmen 
who hat) never left. 

Thus the princelings of Syria h when the crusaders arrived, had 
for making war only the handful of slaves which the revenues 
from their meager provinces enabled them to buy. The local pride 
of the Damascenes, their Sunniem, the protection afforded by 
their geographical situation,, and the skill of Ehikak's atabegj 
Tughtigiii, unified them around these two leaders,. But Rlovanj 
Surrounded by Arabs who were largely Shi'ite, hc]d in check by 
the armed townsmen, and knowing no other source of help, relied^ 
after a Fatimid interval, on she Assassins, who thus acquired a 
foothold in Syria. Obviously the crusade, by stripping these 
princelings of their richest districts, along the coast, and by poeing 
a constant tlireat to their security, further intensified their impo- 
tence. In the cities the real leaders were the notables, Sutmitc or 
Shrii^ qadis. or headmen (Arabic singular, ^ij), together with 
their adherents and militia (Arabic collective, ahdatk) — Shi*itc 
qadis of the Banu-l-Khashshab and Sunnite headmen, of the 
Eanu-BadF of Iranian origin at Aleppo^ to a lesser degree headmen 
of the Banu-s-Stifi at Damascus^ and qadis at several coastal 
ports, of whom the most illustrious were the Banu-'Ammar, whom 
we shall meet again. 

On the other hand, Syria and upper Mesopotamia have always 
been lands, of intense geographic, social, religious, and ethnic 
fragmentation; there had been no opportunity there for the re- 
ligious unification which elsewhere mitigated the political disunity, 
but on the contrary the opposition between the new orthodox 
princes and the frequently ShI'ite people introduced an extra 
element of moral division* Dynastic fragmentation often found 
support in local particularism, and the resulting weakness left a 
free field for others. Arab lords sprang up^ like the Banu-Munqidh, 
at Shaiaar on the Orontes, whose life mingled literary diversions 
with hunting and the petty wars which the Franks were to find so 
familiar. The Nuaairis were fairly independent in their mountains; 
the Isma*i!itc pro-Fa;imid KhaM ibn-Mula'ib set himself up at 
Apamea; at Tripoli the family of the Bann-'Ammar, sheltered 
between mountain and sea* for a third of a century constituted an 
autonomous non-Iems'ilitc Shi'ite principality, spiritually and 
materially prosperous and untroubled by the Turkomans. The 
Arab tribes, such as the Numairids around Hainan, freed them- 
selves, while the Armenians further north found themselves free 
by default ; at Edessa, at Mclitcne, at Marash, and elsewhere the 
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crusaders found them under the command of their own leaders, 
JortKj Gabriel, and Kogh Yasil And the decline of the Turkish 
power in the south allowed Egypt* which had been reorganized 
by the vizirs Badr al-Jamali and al-Afdal, to regain the ports, 
though ihe intervention of the crusaders was required to induce 
them to retake Jerusalem itself from the sons of Artnkj who had 
died in 105 1 " 

The Syria to which the crusaders were to come was thus, of al] 
Islamic regions, the least capable of resistance. The loss of tht 
coastal strip would add 10 its impotence. It was in upper Meso- 
potamia, to which it was bound geographically and which had 
already so often absorbed it politically, that it must find help. As 
Li proportion to the increase oE Frankish. power inch help became 
more urgent, and as IHy£r-Bakr and Moeut had meanwhile 
become stable local states, it became more and more inevitable 
that Aleppo at least would rely on their aid and hence come under 
their sway. The history of the first three decades after the First 
Crusade was to confirm this conclusion. But it was an irregular 
process, for these helpers themselves were sometimes paralyzed 
by the internecine wars of Iraq and Iran, Or when this was not 
the case were arrayed against each other. In any event the Syrians 
could not view without distrust these "orientals'* whom they 
suspected of aspiring 1 to replace them. This fear was so strong that, 
as will be seen, it was to lead the Moslems of Syria to ally them- 
selves on occasion with the new Syrians* which in a sense the 
Franks were to become^ against those very foes whom they had 
on previous occasions summoned for help against them. 1 * 

Unexpected as it may appear to the westerner,, it must be 
clearly realized that the crusades did not produce much ot an 
impression on the Islamic world in general. In the traditions of 
the Turkomans of Anatolia almost no trace was left by the cross- 
ing of the Frankish army. Of what importance was it, in fact, 
to the nomads that they had been roughly handled in regions of 
which they had promptly regained control, or that they had lost 
some towns outside their grazing area f Moreover, at first the 
crusade was considered as related to those earlier Byzantine ex- 
peditipnsj ephemeral and limited to territories traditionally ac- 
customed to frequent changes of masters, incompletely converted 
to Islam, distant from Baghdad and Cairo, and negligible since 

13 Oo the Ej yptifln ttf (utc Jerusalem i« alia ihove, cbif t*T IJI. p, 5 on ttl-t jVrmenU 
am ik hclcw. ckapter IX r p. ayjj. 

16 C. Cahcri, Ld SyrirJn norrf. and K, Hin5 r fliilSry of Syria (London, c^i), f> flijimj, 
H. A. R. CLbb H lb* Dmxtwm Offl^di 0/ ibt Ohuji^j, mJtrt^kitfntt. 
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commerce never suffered from the changes. They had supplied the 
opportunity for worthy exploit* and for romantic enconnterB sung 
on both sides of the frontiers by the pocta in the circle of Saif-ad- 
Daulah or in the Byzantine Digenig, At most it was deemed neces- 
sary to try to reduce the ravage* of the unbeliever ; his expulsion 
was- hardly imagined. Among the eastern Christians is to be found, 
in their description of the crusades, a certain amount of oratorical 
exaggeration, but even there difficult to appraise, aa stylistic 
empha&ig wag usual with them. Among the Moslems, even in those 
of their narratives which have survived — all were compiled con- 
siderably later than the crusade and had already undergone fun- 
damental revision — the wars with the Franks were invariably 
treated like any other wars. In the literatures of Iraq and Egypt 
these wars were scarcely mentioned, in that of Iran not at all. It 
ivas- to be the length and nature of the Frankish occupation which 
wonld gradually provoke a reaction. At the start the crusadero 
were merely one more pawn on an already overcrowded political 
chessboard, a pawn indistinguishable from its fellows. The trend 
of history in the surrounding region was not at all affected by it. 

Of the history of the later Seltbukids in Iran and Mesopotamia 
only the broad outlines are appropriate to this work. Before the 
crusade, Bcrkyaruk, the eldest son of Malik- Shah, had triumphed 
successively over an infant brother, who soon died, and) in 1095, 
over his uncle TutusfL Between 1097 and 1 099, while the crusaders 
were conquering Syria, he was subduing another uncle and various 
relatives in Khurasan, and taking the grave step of constituting 
it the appanage of his brother, Sanjar. Scarcely had this situation 
teen thus regulated when he was faced with the revolt of another 
brother, Muhammad, with whom, in 1 loj after four yeaig of war, 
he decided to share the sultanate. His death in January of 1 105 
permitted the energetic Muhammad to reunite the remains of the 
power gf western Iran and of most of Mesopotamia, in the capacity 
partly of a sovereign and partly of a leader of a confederation. At 
least he could now divert the ambirion.fr of certain great chieftains 
toward the purEnit of a policy of counter-offensive, in the line of 
Sclchukid tradition, against the enemies of Islam whether ex- 
ternal — ■ the Franks — or internal — the Assassina, the former 
perhaps as a pretext and certainly as an occasion to attempt to 
restore his preponderance in Syria. 

Khurasan, however, awed to the longevity of Sanjar, who lived 
until 1156, a calmer internal history. The reign of this prince, 
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whose last yeare were so difficult, and whose death was so tragic, 
had opened with three decades of effective rule; he made laws at 
Samarkand for the Kara-Khanids and, what Mali It-Shah had 
never done T at Ghainah for the tihaznavids. Muhammad'* death 
in HI 3 made him the eldest of the Eclchukid family, Without 
aspiring to reunite the whole empire under his sway, he insisted 
that his nephews accord him a certain primacy, His intervention 
at the succession of Mahmud safeguarded the unity of the whole; 
Mahmiid could neutralize hie brothers Tughrul and Mas ( ud and 
theMaayadid chief Dubais sufficiently to assist in the war against 
the franks with whom Dubais wae now aliied, and to participate 
personally in organizing a campaign against the Georgians, 

Under Mahmud*s successor, his brother Mas^d (1131-1150)+ 
the disintegration was accelerated. Si* years of fairly savage 
warfare against Sanjar h Tughrul, his nephew Di'ud, the caliphs al- 
Mustarshid and ar-Rashid, and Dubais ended, it is true, by as- 
suring him of victory and a monopoly of the sultan T s title. But of 
what did this sultanate consist I Fara, Ater baijan, and soon Iraq, 
not to mention more distant or smaDer territories, constituted 
autonomous principalities , Evert the sultan, at the end of his 
reign, was the prisoner of chieftains who shared the spoils of the 
empire and from whom he could only rardy gain an illusory liberty 
by intriguing to shatter their fragile coalitions. Hit successors 
would be mere powerless wards of the atabeg of Azerbaijan whom 
we should hardly mention except that the last of them, Tughrul, 
at the end of the century won a final pale reflection of the glory 
of his ancestors by dying in battle against the troops of Khorezm. 

The emancipation of Iraq deserves special mention, because it 
also involved the emancipation of the caliph h The diminution of 
the revenues of the saltans had led them to consider Iraq as their 
last financial reserve, and thus rendered their authority harsher 
to the caliphs at the same time that it became less justified by 
services rendered to the Moslem community. But elsewhere* in 
the rivalries of pretenders, the caliph was sought as arbitrator, 
and he sold hi± awards high. Gradually he recovered a real measure 
of autonomy, at the head of a principality in Iraq analogous to 
the others. Even the Turkish soldiers, fearing the vengeance of a 
conqueror, entered his service. But the winning gultau was not 
always the one he favored, and even when he was> this inde- 
pendence of the caliph at the time that the sultan had greatest 
need of the resources of Iraq necessarily led to conflict. The gravest 
of these occurred (1134-1 138) during the reign of Mas'ud. It 
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ended with & fierce siege of Baghdad, the successive execution of 
the two caliphs al-Musranhid and ar-Rashid t and the farced in- 
stallation of the Candidate of Ma&'ud, al-Muqtafl But the decline 
of the sultanate nonetheless produced under this earne al-Muqtafi 
the result which Mas'ud had sought to avoid. By the middle of 
the century the caliph was an autonomous territorial Sovereign, 
perhaps more than he was a real caliph, to judge from his re- 
markable indifference to the holy war. 

Up-river from Iraq, the province ol Mosul was, in the fir&t 
quarter of the twelfth century, & kind of autonomous march whose 
governor was usuaUy designated by the sultan and charged both 
with the holy war against the Franks and the reduction to obedi- 
ence of the Turkomans of the upper Tigris and the Syrian princes. 
After the occupation of Mosul by Tutush and hi* subsequent death, 
the city fell into the hands of a former fr eedman of Aksungur al- 
fiaiibj Kerbogha, who had had himself recognised by Berkyamk 
and was to gain fame among the crusaders through the disastrous 
campaign he undertook against them in ioqS h ! <> At his death in 
[ ten he was replaced, thanks to the wars between Berkyaruk and 
Muhammad^ by the governor of Jaalrat-Ibri-'Umar, Chokurmish, 
whom Berkyanik approved. But the reconciliation of the two 
princes, with Mosul falling to the lot of Muhammad, and the sub- 
sequent death of Berkyaruk complicated the situation of Ch&ktlr- 
mish, who was attacked in 1 1 06 by the successor whom the sultan 
had designated, Chavll Saqaveh. Chokilrmish died in the fighting. 
It was then that hjg son appealed to Kill j Ar slau, whom almost all 
the local chiefs at first supported against the return of Muhammad 
to power but then deserted when they reaped that they had 
merely exchanged one master for another, causing the disaster of 
Xlllj Arslan at the Khabur in 1107, Chavll Saqaveh, however, in 
his turn qnickly became suspect to the sultan by too independent 
behavior. We shal] 5 « how, when the sultan sent Mandud against 
him, he wear so far as to ally himself in 1 10S with the Franks of 
Edcssa, but then received his pardon and the governorship of 
Fara, Maudud conducted four campaigns against the Franks, 
with uneven results ; daring the final ane he was ^'assassinated*' 
in J 11 j at Damascus, 

Aksungur al-Bur£uki, who replaced him,, remained far only one 
year, because of the failure of the campaign he undertook in 1 114 
agai nst the Franks, He stayed at ftahba, however, and later, after 
having been governs of Iraq, regained the governorship pf Mosul 
*♦ For tbE campaign flJ leg* *cc bd™ h cEmf ter X. pf. 3 1 4b. 
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in 1114, while in nad hie son was to be the last lieutenant of the 
sultan there before Zengi.n Meanwhile, in 1 1 14, MaJiAJHtfiAd named 
to Mosul Jiij.'Sah-Etgj ae atabeg of his second son Mas^lld, but this 
time the command of the holy war was entrusted not to the atabeg 
but to a gre^t emir (Arabic, amir) from Hamadan, Bursuk Lbn- 
Bnrauk, who, with the Kurd Ahmad-Il of Maragha and Sokman 
of Akhlat (or Khilat) on Lake Van, had already participated in 
The preceding campaigns. The campaign of 11 15 culminated in 
disaster, as will he seen> and thereafter for ten year* no expedition 
into Syria would he organized at Mosul or elsewhere. Juyflsh-Be^ 
spent ten yeans at Mosul until 1 124, when he wa3 compromised 
by the- attempts at insubordination of his pupil Ma^fld against 
sultan Mahxniid, who replaced him with his predecessor Aksungur 
al-BuremJd. The latter and his son were the last governors of 
Mosul who can be termed dependents of the sultan. Under Zeugi, 
still in theory atabeg of a Selchilkidj the civil war between Mas'ud 
and the caliph, in which Zengi was co participate^ would end in 
fact in the complete independence of the latter. His successors 
would retain power without being even in theory at&begg of any 
SelcHiilHd. 

None of the governors of Mosul had succeeded, on his own be- 
half or on the sultan's, in subjugating the Turkomans of Diyar- 
Bakr province. On the contrary the earlier fragmentation of the 
region had gradually given way to a territorial concentration for 
the benefit of a Turkoman family, that pf the Artukids, whom 
Zengi would later partially reduce but not evict, and who would 
Survive until the fifteenth century as vassals of all the subsequent 
empires. The principal city north d the Tigris, Maiyafariqin, 
successively center of the governments of Dukak, who had in- 
herited it from Tutushj of KlLJ Aralanj and finally of Sokman of 
Akhlat, the vassal of Mnharnmad, was not destined to fall into the 
hands of the Artukids until iiifi. On the Tigris, Amida (Diyar- 
baldr) would be until the time of Saladin (Sala^-ad-Bin) the capital 
e>f a ^rnall autonomous principality. Various Turkoman chiefs, be- 
tween the Tigris and Lake Van, subsisted as vassals cither of the 
Artplrids or of the " Shah-i-Arrnln"^ like Klsli Arslan, probably the 
"Red Lion" of the crusade poems. But the most important and 
most renowned family was always that of the descendants of that 
Artuk whom we have met in the service of Malik- Shah and Tutush. 

Ousted from Jerusalem by the Egyptian and FrankiBh con- 

v Oa HnudQd dec btW, diaptcr XII, pp. 399-44 y t for jUamgur *l-BtLb<ik[ *** bd*Wj 
rfiijrter XIJ1, pp. 410-4*7, 
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queets, and from Sarflj, between Syria and upper Mesopotamia, by 
the Prankish conquest „ the Armkids thereafter made a career both 
in the service of the sultans — as did ll-Ghitl in the time of 
Berkyaruk — and as chief a of the Turkomans in the land of the 
upper Tigris where their father had once brought thcm r To the 
flat country* which they doubtless dominated very quickly, were 
added Mardin in J 097, Hisn Kaifa in no2> Kharput in Til $, and 
Maiyafariqin in I [ [8, not to mention Aleppo, which they held six 
years but did not keep. At the start rhe best known of them, as 
much In Itiyar-Bakr a* in Syria and the Frankish county of 
EdcHSa, was Sokman ibn-Artuk. After his death in i 104. hie brother 
tl-Ghail, whose sojourn in Iraq was terminated by the accession 
of Muhammad* came to JDiyar-Bakr to assume the leadership of 
the family. By the end of his life the family had become a real 
power, was allied with Dubais in Iraq,, and was importuned for aid 
against the Georgians, and against the Franks to such a degree 
that, under conditions which we shall detail^ the Alcppans were to 
offer to surrender to them. Il-Ghatfe Nephew Bclck, who had 
caTvcd out his own domain around Kharput in spite of a coalition 
of Danishmcndids and Greeks, from Trebizond, succeeded him 
briefly (ll 11- 1 114) at Aleppo and in the holy war, 

In the struggles of the sultans against each other or of agents 
against foes of the sultans, as well as in the holy war, the Artukid 
policy was a perperual double game with a single goal, the acquisi- 
tion and retention of autonomous territories. Sokman had parti- 
cipated in the expeditions of Kerbagha in 109S and of CficVkurmish 
in [ 104 against the Franks. ll-Ghatf, embroiled simultaneously 
withChokurmish and with sultan Muhammad, but avoiding direct 
conflict with the latter, fought both Kiftj Arslan, an ally of the son 
of Chdkurmish, and partisans of Muhammad like Sokman of 
Akhlat > who* opportunely for him, dEcd in 11 10, and Aksnngur aU 
Bursukl, whom he opposed in 1 1 14, When, however, a large army 
of the sultan needed his support for the holy war, he joined in j no, 
1113* and IU4 only to deserr t contributing by his equivocal 
attitude to its divisions and setbacks; when Sokman of Akhlat was 
with it in 1 1 10, for example, or Aksungural-Bursukiin 1 1 14. Threat- 
ened with vengeance by the sultan in nie, as we shall see, he 
joined the other adversaries of the sultan in Syria,, including the 
Franks, and, after a gra^e accident, was one of the architects of 
their triumph over the sultan's army in that year. Once the danger 
from Lhe suitan had been cancelled, he deserted the friends of the 
Franks. — now uneasy at the power of the latter — to resume on 
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his own accgunt, at the call of the Ateppang, the holy war which 
W39 to redound to his benefit. 

After the deaths of tl-GhazI and Belek, the family remained pei> 
marjently divided into two branches, one descended from II- 
Ghail at Maiyafariqin and Mardin whose representative at the 
time of Zengi was to be Timurtash, the other descended from 
Sokman at Hisn Kaifo and Kharput whose representative was to 
be D5'ud. The coins of the first Artukids are famous for bearing 
the Christian creed of the native artisans on whom they had to rely 
to coin them. Later Artukids were to become ordinary territorial 
princes and participate in the general movement of orthodox reor- 
ganization which the Zengids were to initiate,' 4 

In Syria the eviction of Yaghi-Siyan from Antioch by the cru- 
saders and the assassination of Janah-ad-Daulah of Horns in 1 103 
left Rldvan at Aleppo and Dukak at Damascus practically alone 
in the field. The death of the latter in 1 104 marked the end of the 
dynasty in that city for his son and relatives were set aside by his 
erstwhile close collaborator and atabegj Tughtlgin. Actually this 
collaboration meant that no change of policy resulted from the 
change of family. Though Damascus, better governed perhaps^ 
better protected from the Franks, less directly in the path of 
oriental ambitions, had on the whole a firmer and better balanced 
policy than Aleppo* and though Dukak and Tnghtigb stood for 
orthodoxy while Aldvan was the accomplice of the heterodox^ 
their policies were similar in the distrust they felt for each other, 
for the Franks, and for the easterners. Thus there arose all the com- 
binations and shifting alliances, to try to save their little holdings 
by offsetting and neutralizing one another. This mediocre policy 
exasperated their subjects, particularly at Aleppo, conscious of the 
overriding necessity of forming a common Moslem front to meet 
the Frankish menace. It is essential* however t for the under- 
standing of the vicissitudes of the Frankish conquest, to summa- 
rize also the zigzag politics of Aleppo and Damascus. 

Rldvan tried in general to banish the Prankish danger with 
caeh, and not to wage war except with minimal risL He liad 
scarcely defended Antioch and had not participa Ccd in the expedition 
of Kcrbogha, in which, on the other hand, Dukak and Janah-ad- 
Daulah had figured. Although he had in 1 JOf risked profiting from 
the Frankish defeat on the- Ealikh, he- was to lose- in the following 

year the districts he had acquired. Although an "assassination" 

J - C- Cfllicn, "L« OiyiT Bukr hihw d« prtniera Urtukidetj" Jevrwl aiiaiiqtu. 
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had rid him of the pro-Fa timid Khalaf of Apamea, lie allowed the 
place to fall into Franhieh hands in. iict6\ In 1106 and 1107 he 
helped his former subordinate tl-Gha>i against Ghokurmish of 
Mosul, and then against Kill] Amlan of Anatolia, in the hope of 
getting equivalent reinforcements against the Franks, but in 110S 
he was allied with Tanered against ChavJJ Saqaveh, the new lord 
of Mosul and ally of Baldwin of Edcssa, an alliance which on bath 
sides crossed religious lines to satisfy personal quarrels. Among the 
5hi H ites as among the Sunnites,, Rid van had the reputation of being 
a rapacious miser, but he bought a prrtarioui peace from the 
Franks at a very high price. 

Meanwhile Dnkak and Tughtigin were consolidating their power 
over central and soufhern Moslem Syria, even installing vassals at 
Horns — Karaja — and at Hainan — 'Ah Kurd, They directed their 
olicy of defense against the Franks toward an alliance with 
gypt, disregarding farmer Sectarian differences, and helped with 
the land defense of the Syrian ports which it defended by sea. 
They did not neglect opportunities for territorial aggrandisement 
which appeals for help from local ruler? offered them; and, having 
no desire for the expulsion of the Franks, which would leave them 
in dangerously direct contact with Egypt, readily agreed to arrange 
truces with the Franks or to abstain from serious hostilities. They 
had embroiled themselves with Ibn-Arnmar of Tripoli by support- 
ing Jabala's revolt against him in 1101. Ibn- f Ammar could no 
longer count on Egypt, which aspired to reconquer his city. At the 
Start he had, like the others, willingly treated with the Franks. 
When he had nevertheless to defend himself against them, he was 
one of the first to send an appeal to Baghdad, where he went in 
itoS and would later end his career after the fall of Tripoli. Three 
years later the Aleppans made a noisy demonstration in the Open 
mosque at Baghdad, to shame the Moslem world for its disunity in 
the fate of the FrarJtish peril. Like Ibn-^Ammar most of these 
men, who pinned their hopes on the capital of Sunnite Islam, were 
Shi" ices, proof that for the people and some at least of their chiefs, 
sectarian differences were disregarded in times of danger, and 
that Moslem solidarity was beginning to develop in reaction to 
past divisions. 

After 1 1 io + as we have seen^ the sultan, whose policy this newly 
bom movement complemented! was organizing expeditions against 
the Franks, the first directed only at Edessa, the others into Syria. 
Rid van tried to profit from them by participating as little as 
possible, and by hastily quitting them to buy his pardon from the 
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Franks dreading a coalition of his subjects and the eastern emirs 
against him, Tn Mil he asked these latter to raise the siege of Tell 
Bashirand hurry to succor Aleppo, and, when they arrived, refused 
to let them enter the city or to join them in the countryside. When 
Tughtigin came to meet them in order to try to Jcad them, by- 
passing Damascus to retake Sidon or Tripoli from the Franks, 
RJdvan tried in vain to have him "assassinated'*, but then made 
friends by sending tardy help to save Tyre in return for formal 
recognition of his sovereignty over Damascus, 

In i r i g a double "accident" occurred. At Damascus the comman- 
der of the eastern army, Maudud, was ^assassinated"". Although it 
wag almost certainly an act of vengeance by the Assassins against 
Maudud, who had been their fierce enemy in the cast; public rumor 
aimed at Tughtigin an accusation symptomatic of the atmosphere 
of universal distrust, 11 Tughtigin* until then much more favorable 
to the sultan's expeditions than was Rldvan, since they menaced 
him less, at once became suspect in connection with the holy war, 
and was rebuffed into alliance with the Franks, Then Rldvan died H 
The population weary of reprisals against the Assassins, for ced the 
young Alp Arslan, hisson> to have them massacred ^ but by doing 
so, he deprived himself of his only possible support , He tried to put 
himself under the protection of Tughtigin, but thus aroused the 
distrust of the ShFite majority; finally he was in his turn slain. 

That was practicalty the end of the Syrian Sckhiikid dynasty. 
The slaves of Rldvan and the civic notables who one after the 
other, in the midst of universal anarchy, tried to take the reins of 
government had insufficient strength cither to impose theEr au- 
thority on all the residents of Aleppo or to raise effective armies for 
the defense of their territory. Fearing the army of the easterner^ 
in which they wcl] knew the people had put their hopes, they too 
were thrown into alliance with the Franks. Il-GhazI, as we have 
seen, had also broken with the sultan's party. In 1115 Tughtigin, 
the Aleppafls, and tl-Ghazl made common cause with the Franks 
against the army of the sultan under Bursuk ibn-Bursuk, who had 
come intending to fight them as much as he had to figh: the 
Franks." It is true that the sultan had found a new partisan in 
Syria, which he had promised to concede to him, in the person of 
Kir-Khan, son of Kara] a, who, at Horns, hoped, to liberate himself 
from the control of Tughtigin, and who once captured Il-GhazT, 
though Tughtigin forced his release. It will be seen how thia situ- 

J * CL ibov^ chapter I V r p. j i J. 
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ation c ulminat ed — partly because of the j ealousy of the easterner 
for Kir-Khan — in a Frankish victory more complete thanTugh- 
tigin had wished. The latter then felt it necessary to visit Baghdad 
to make his peace with the sulran + bringing back in ju6 an offi- 
cial investiture. 

The disaster of 1 1 lj meant for the sultan a permanent check to 
a|] his Syrian dreams, and the recognition of Tughtigin was the 
orjy way for hem to save even appearances. For Tughtigin, now 
that all the Sekhukids of Syria had vanished, it conferred the 
legitimate succession on him as opposed to his adversaries. Two 
years later Muhammad died, and under Matmild there was even 
less likely to be any resumption of activity in Syria by the eastern- 
ers,, at least before an internal reorganisation which the sultan 
could not accomplish, This does not mean that there was to be no 
more collaboration between Syria and Iraq; on the contrary;, but 
henceforth it would be with the autonomous princelings of Iraq, 
whom the policy of the sxiltan no longer restrained, and who con- 
cluded treaties of mutual advantage with the Syrian states., Or who 
at least, being less foreign, were more readily accepted by the 
Syrians, Before the time of Zcngl, Aksungur al-Bursuki, recently 
repulsed by sume a» oriental, but having become semi- Syrian at 
Rahba in the interval, would be summoned by the same ones in 

The pattern of. the Asiatic Moslem world was thus about to be 
reconstructed on a new framework. Iran t and to a lesser degree 
Mesopotamia,, were to aurvive almost entirely apart from the 
western provinces, p? much so that in connection with the trudades 
their further history would be irrelevant were it not for the grave 
events then being- prepared in Central Asia which would, in the 
following century, brutally reintroduce them into Syrian history. 
A new alignment of regions, from Mosul to Aleppo, then to Da- 
mascus and on to Cairo, would arise and take over the lead, not 
only in the battle against the Franks, which is self-evident, hut 
also, and perhaps partially because of that, in the whole of Mos- 
lem, especiaUy Arab, life. 

This is not to say that there did not remain from the Sekhiildds, 
in default of political unity h an important heritage, even in the old 
Moslem countries. In some places a Turkish population, and al- 
most everywhere an aristocracy under Turkish command, had 

" C. Caltfflj La £yrie iu wnrd\ W. A. Tt. Gibb, "KdMd fei the Arabic Mpterjplj f W An 
TJitcWf Of thr Epily Cnjiufcs," flktfrtm p/ tin Ssbivt cf Ofitmi $n&*t, VII flMJ-ljJs), 
W. U. %tVra\M* r Tbr CnnaJen m iln f^r (Carafctilbe, [907)- H. tfersnbflura, 
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superimposed themselves on the former inhabitants, A policy of 
orthodoxy had been initiated a and all the subsequent regimes until 
the Mongol invasion would follow it. The reaction which the Franlt- 
ish invasion provoked little by little among it & Moslem neighbors 
did not result from it t buT the organisational farms it would adopt 
followed exactly the lines of Khura&aflian initiative which the 
Selchukid conquest had strongly developed in. extern and in depth r 
Niir-ad-lKn and Saladin are inconceivable without Tughrul-Bejf 
and Niiim-al-llulk. 



VI 

THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 
IN THE 
ELEVENTH CENTURY 



the death of Basil II in 1025 there came to an end the 
moat brilliant period tn the history of Byiaxitinrn. DuHng this 
period of roughly one and a half centuries, beginning with 667 
when Basil I attended the throne and ending with I Oi5 when 
IS aail II diedj the Byzantine empire had reestablished itself aa the 
great power of the Christian and Moslem worlds. Its armies had 
humbled the Saracens, suhjugated the Bu]gar& P virtually cleared 
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the Mediterranean of corsairs, and strengthened its hold in south- 
ern Italy. Its missionaries, aided by diplomats and sometimes by 
armies, spread the gospel among the southeastern Slavs T a de- 
velopment of the greatest significance. Byzantium was the center 
of Mediterranean civilization. 

In less than sixty years after the death of Basil II this great 
political and military structure was no more. The armies of the 
empire had been decimated; internal order had brolren downj 
hordes of barbarians, the SelchUkids in Asia Minor> the Pcchenegs 
and Uzes in the Balkans, were ravaging its territories and in 
southern Italy a new powcr^ the Norman^ had arisen which not 
only had engulfed what possessions the empire, still had in that 
peninsula! but threatened its very existence. It id this disintegration 
of the Byzantine empire which created the conditions without 
which the crusading movement would not have taken place, at 
least not in the form which it assumed. 

One living at the time of the death of Basil II might very well 
have felt that no external power could disturb the internal se^ 
entity and peace of the empire. For the first time in its long ex- 
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istence Byzantium had 110 well organized and powerful states on 
its borders. The eastern caliphate still existed to be aure^ but it 
had been greatly weakened by internal divisions, while the more 
powerful emirs had been defeated and humiliated by the By- 
zantine armies. The Saracens might still make incursions into 
Byzantine territories, but they had been so deeply impressed by 
the might of the Byzantine armies that they were ready to ac- 
cept humiliating terms the moment they heard that an army was 
marching against them. 

Farther north, in the regions south of the Caucasus, the fron- 
tiers of the empire had been rounded off by the annexations which 
Basil II had made. These annexations included the domain of 
David (East Armenian, Davh;) of Talk, acquired by Basil in 1000, 
which extended from llanzikert, north of Lake Van, to Erzerum, 
near the upper Euphrates, and northward to the district of Kola 
and Artan {Ardahan)> northwest of Kars, and the realm of 
Vaspurkan, ceded to Basil in 1021 by its king, who had found 
himself unable to protect it against the incursions of the Turks. 
The acquisition of Vaspurltan extended the frontiers of the empire 
from Lake Van eastward to the chain of mountains which today 
separates Turkey from lran r About the same time (1022) Sempad 
(East Armenian, Smbat) of Ani, king of Greater Armenia, yielded 
his kingdom to the Byiantine emperor on condition that he remain 
its ruler until his death. These regions were inhabited predominant- 
ly by Armenians and tome Georgians, The dispossessed Armenian 
princes were given lands elsewhere in the empire whither they were 
followed by other Armenians, It is said, for instance, that the 
prince of Yaspprkan, who wag given important domains in Cap- 
padocia, was fallowed there by 14,000 of his compatriots, in ad- 
dition to their women and children. Other Armenians were for- 
cibly evacuated and settled in ether provinces. 1 

If in the east the Saracens no longer offered a serious threat, the 
situation in the Balkan peninsula was still more favorable, for the 
state which had so often challenged the- empire was no more h Ever 
since its foundation in the second half of the seventh century, the 
Bulgarian kingdom had been a thorn in the side of Byzantium 
and at times a serious menace tc its very existence, But Basil II 
put an end to this kingdom and annexed its territories. These ter- 
ritories were inhabited by masses of Slavs who would not always 
be happy with their new status and would At times rebel, hut 

1 Rent Gnmuct, Hitwirt it TAntthiit it* 0*ipnei & t^JI (Path, I^4?)l p. 554 i HoBfjf* 
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whatever disturbances these Slavs might thus cause could not be 
as dangerous as the devastating attacks for which the Bulgarian 
kingdom had go often been responsible. The destruction of the 
Bulgarian kingdom extended the frontiers of the empire to the 
Danube and the Drava r On the- Dalmatian coast its control, direct 
or indirect, extended as. far as Tstria and^ as Venice was still a 
semi-dependency of the empire, this made the Adriatic a By- 
zantine lake. 

The prestige of the empire was also high in southern Eta]y r 
Calabria, and Apulia were firmly under its control, and its influ- 
ence in the Lombard principalities of Benevento, Capua, and 
Salerno was not insignificant. The rebellion which had broken 
out in Apulia in 1017 under the leadership of Melo, a wealthy 
citizen of Bari t and in which Norman mercenaries participated — 
the firsr known appearance of Norman mercenaries in southern 
Italy — was decisively put down. Basil Bojoannrs, the Byzantine 
governor who had defeated Melo, gave to the country a wiae 
administration and assured its defenses by the foundation of a 
number of fortified towns, of which the most famous was- Troia, 
in the plains between the Ofanto and the Fortore rivers. The ef- 
fectiveness of these fortifications ^vas demonstrated in ron when 
Henry II, the German emperor, failed to occupy Troia and had to 
give up his invasion of Apulia. So impressed were the Byzantines 
by the work of Bojoannes that they attributed to him the subju- 
gation of "all Italy as far as Rome". 1 

Basil IT transmitted to his successors an empire whose prestige, 
power, and territorial extent had never been greater since the 
days when Heraclius triumphantly entered the Persian capital. 
The men who succeeded Basil were neither statesmen nor military 
leaders; nevertheless, the empire was able to keep iLs prestige and 
position substantially unimpaired for some time after his death. 

In the eagt the Saracens still made incursions and in 1030 the 
emir of Aleppo defeated the emperor Romanus III Argyrus. His 
victory* however., was not decisive and he was soon forced to 
put himself again nnder the suzerainty of the empire as did the 
other emiri along the frontiers The city of Edessa (Urfa) was 
ceded to Byzantium and this put its frontiers beyond the Eu- 
phrates, Farther north, the attempt made in T038 to annex; Aui 
and Greater Armenia did not succeed, bpt the annexation wa$ 
achieved a few years later during the reign of Constantine IX, On 
the sea, several piratical expeditions, one in 1027^ another in 10 32, 

1 CttJrtinij [aEter SkyliTSoJj HiiKtiinm Wfflftorrffwm, II. .54G, 
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and still another in 1035, launched by the Saracens of Sicily and 
North Africa, were successfully dealt with. In the Balkan pen- 
insula, the Slavs, discontented over the transformation of the 
taxes from levies in kind to Levied in money, rallied around Peter 
Deljan, apparently a descendant of Samuel, the last great Bul- 
garian king, and a formidable revolt broke out in 1040. The rebels 
besieged ThessaJonka and $em an army which devastated Greece, 
bur. che dissensions which soon broke qut among the leaders 
enabled the Byzantines to suppress the rebellion. In 1043 the 
Russians, aroused apparently by some misunderstanding con- 
cerning their trade privileges in the Byzantine Capital, a mis- 
understanding which had already resulted in the death of a high- 
ranking Russian, attacked Constantinople, hut their expedition, 
headed by the prince of N'ovgOrod, Vladimir, wag broken up and 
their fleet virtually destroyed. In Italy the situation had some- 
what deteriorated as a result of the recall of Bojoannes in [OiS, 
but the position of the empire was not yet definitely compromised. 
In lejS an expedition, commanded by the redoubtable George 
Maniacea, was launched for the conquest of Sicily in order to 
bring to an end the piratical depredations of the Saracens of this 
island as well as of North Africa. The Byzantine forces oc- 
cupied a considerable part of the island, but the recall of Maniaces 
as a result of a quarrel with the brother-in-law of the emperor, 
who commanded the sea forces, and the incompetence of his suc- 
cessor, enabled the Saracens to reestablish themselves. 

1*hk record of the Byiantine armies during the two decades 
which followed the death of Basil II, if not brilliant, is by no 
mean* wanting in gucccss. Byzantine forces suffered reverses here 
and there and incursions by the enemy at rimes disturbed the 
internal security of the empire, but on the whole the frontiers were 
well protected and even expanded. But while the old enemies were 
kept at bay new and more vigorous enemies appeared along the 
frontiers. Their apparently insignificant raids in the period im- 
mediately following the death of Basil II became increasingly 
more frequent and devastating untit finally they shattered the 
political and military power of the empire. Among these enemies 
chc most important were the Pechencgs, the Normans, and the 
Selchukid Tnrkt. 

The Pechenegs, ea31ed Patiinake by the Byzantines, a nomadic 
people of Turkish origin^ were not unknown to the Byzantine* 
before the eleventh century, 5 They had made their appearance 

* Tht fimiamsnr*] work on Hit Pedrffiip (Patziniki) \s Y, G. VasLHievtkj', "UyLurAium 
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sometime in the ninth century and occupied the territory roughly 
hetiveen the lower Danube and the Dnieper which today is Ru- 
mania and southwestern Russia, The emperors of the tenth century 
pursued a friendly policy toward them and sought 10 use them to 
keep Russians, Magyars, and Bu]gar$ at bay r "So long as the 
emperor of the Romans is at peace with tlie Pechenegs," writes 
Constaniine PorphyrogenituB, "neither Russians nor Turlts 
{Magyars] can come upon the Roman dominions by force of arms, 
nor can they exact from the Romans large atud inflated sums in 
money and goods as the price of peace, for they fear the strength 
of this nation which the emperor can turn against them while they 
arc campaigning against the Romans . . , . To the Uulgars also the 
emperor of the Romans will appear more formidable, and can 
impose on them the need for tranqullLity + if he is at peace with the 
Pechenegs.*'* But with the annexation o[ Bulgaria the situation 
changed. The Fccheuega now became the immediate neighbors of 
the empire along the Danube and, as they were pressed from 
behind by other Turkish tribes, the Kumana (elsewhere called 
Klpchaks or Polovtsy), they turned their eyes toward the empire 
and began a series of raids which lasted almost throughout the 
eleventh century. 

There was virtually no reign from the accession of Constaniine 
VIII in 1035 to the end of the eleventh century which did not 
witness some Pecbenrg invasion of the territories of the empire 
in the Balkan peninsula, Pechenegs crossed the Danube during 
the reign of Constaniine VIII and were driven back only after 
they had cau&ed considerable damage, killed many people, in- 
cluding high-ranking officers* and carried with them numerous 
prisoners who were ransomed only during the reign of Rornanus 
III Argyrufc. Tn July 103 a there was another destructive raid 
upon Bulgaria and during the reign of Michael IV there were no 
less than four different invasions which spread desolation and 
death and resulted in the taking of many captiveSj including five 
generals. It was, however, with the reign of Constant ine IX 

and tbc PaLtLLaki." Jmmaf of its Ministry \>i Pirinii- JrHfrwffpftTj CLNIV (tSjsJh alu ia 
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Monomachus, which witnessed one of the most devastating 
Pechcneg invasions, that the Pecheneg menace became very 
serious, as wc are told by the Byzantine historians themselves. 

A quarrel between two Pecheneg chieftains was the first in a 
series of events which led to the devastation of the Balkan 
peninsula by the Pcchenegs during the reign of Constantine IX. 
Tirakh (or Tirck, called Tupctx by the Byzantines), a man of 
untie birth, was the khan of the Pechenegs, whik Kegen (iJy- 
santine, Kkyii?r|^) T a man of humble origin, was their military 
leader, Kegen kid rise* to this position through his own merits, 
but the reputation which he enjoyed among his fellow tribesmen 
alarmed Tirakh, who plotted to pat him out of the way. Kcgcn, 
however, learning of the plot escaped, and after many adventures 
found refuge on a email island near the mouth of the Danube with 
20,000 of hi* followers... He then appealed to the Byzantine emperor 
for permission to settle on imperial territory, Kegen was granted 
this permission, was honorably received in Constantinople, and 
was given the tide of patrician. In return he accepted Christianity 
and promised to have his followers do likewise. The latter were 
settled along the Danube where they were given lands and as- 
sumed the obligation of defending the frontier against the in- 
cursions of their fellow tribesmen who had remained on the other 
bank of the river. But Kegen and hi? followers were not content 
to remain on the defensive ; they took the offensive and began a 
series of raide across the river. These raids aroused Tirakh. He 
protested to the emperor^ but as hie protests remained unheeded, 
he countered by launching a terrible invasion of the empire. He 
crossed the Danube, which had frozen thickly, in December 1048 
with a iorce estimated by a Byiantine historian, no doubt with 
gross exaggeration, at 800,000/ and spread terror and death 
everywhere. The barbarians, however, were not accustomed to 
the rich food of civilisation and overindulgence proved fatal. 
Dysentery soon broke out among them and this together with the 
extreme cold carried thousands away. At the same time the 
armies of the European provinces concenrrated against the 
Pcchenegs. Tirakh, with whac remained of his forcet, finally 
capitulated. The khan and the other chieftains were taken tp 
Constantinople where they were well received and accepted 
Christianity, Their followers were settled in the deserted regions 
of Sofia (Sardica) and Nish (Naissus) to cultivate the Iandj pay 
taxes, and furnieh recruits to the army. 

' Cfcdnrtllj, #ufen'd7Nm compendium, II, jSj. 
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In the meantime the frontier regions of the empire in Asia Minor 
were threatened with another invasion by the Selchukid Turks. 
To help meet this Invasion an army of 15,000 men was raised 
among these Fechenegg and was sent to Asia Minor under the 
command of four of their own chieftains. Their destination was 
the province of Iberia, but before they had gone very far in 
Bithynia they revolted and, forcing their way back, they cent iuued 
on to cross the Bosporus^ whence they marched to the region tjf 
Sofia and induced their fellow tribesmen to rebej a] so. They were 
goon joined by those who had been settled around Nieh and they 
all retired toward the Danube, where they established themselves 
in well protected places and then began to raid the Thracian 
rcgEone of the empire. To meet this new danger the emperor 
turned to Kegen and summoned him to Constantinople together 
with his followers. But while the forces of Kegen were encamped 
before the capital waiting for orders, an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to take the life of their leader. The conspirators were 
themselves Pechenegs, however, and when they were brought 
before the emperor, they declared that Kegen planned to join the 
rebels. Kegen was arrested, and when the news of his arrest 
reached his followers, they immediately joined the rebels. The 
emperor now released Tirakh, who promised upon oath that he 
would reduce the rebels to obedience. But once Tirakh regained 
his freedom, he ignored hh oath T and put himself at the head of 
the rebellion, In the meantime the army of the western provinces 
was defeated near Adrianople, The whole Fecheneg world wae in 
an upheaval, and all the country from the Danube to Adrianoplc 
was at their mercy. 

The emperor combined the armies of the Asiatic and European 
provinces under one command and sent them against the Pcchc- 
negs beyond the Balkan mountains, The combined armies, however, 
were routed and their camp was taken by the noma da. This took 
place in 1049. Tn the- following year, as the Pechsnegs continued 
to plunder the country at will, another army, again drawn from 
the eastern, and western provinces, was sent against them. The 
encounter with the barbarians took place in June 1050, near 
Adrianapie, but the barbarians were again victorious and s al- 
though the timely arrival of reinforcements forced them to flee 
northward, they continued to ravage the country without fear. 
The emperor now tried diplomacy and sent Kegen to the Peche- 
negs. But Kegen, whose object was to create dissension among 
them and thus bring about their submission, was killed by them. 
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In the meantime, however, an army undef the command of 
Nicephorus Brycnniue defeated three detachments of Pechenegs 
in three different engagement^ two near Adrianople and the other 
near Chariopolis. These defeats made them more cautious, but did 
not stop their incursions, which continued throughout [05] and 
1052. In 1053 the emperor made another all-out effort against 
the Pechenegs, but his army, which attempted to dislodge them 
from the Bulgarian city of Preslav near the Danube, was again 
defeated, Despite their victory, however, the Pechenegs now 
asked for peace, and an agreement to that effect which was sup- 
posed to last for thirty year* was concluded. The Pechcnega, 
showered with gifts and titles, remained south of the Danube. 

The peace was Hot ltept r To be sure, Constantine IX had no 
further trouble with the Pechenegs t and there is no evidence that 
they made any incursions during the short reigns of Theodora 
and Michael VI> but in 1059 they *'crawled out of the caves in 
which they were hidden,** and joined the Hungarians in an at- 
tack upon the empire, Isaac I Comnenus immediately took the 
field. While he waa at Sofia the Hungarians, who had sent an 
embassy to him ( concluded peace and he was free to direct his at- 
tention against the Pechenegs. But before any encounter took 
place, the Pechcncg chieftains, with the exception of one named 
Selte (2nkrt) f asked for> and obtained, peace, Isaac now turned 
against Selte, defeated him, and destroyed his stronghold. Selte 
fled into the marshes of the Danube. While campaigning against 
Selte., the emperor Isaac barely escaped a stroke of lightning 
and, upon returning to Constantinople shortly afterwards, he fell 

During the reign of Constantine X Ducas, Isaacs successor, the 
Pechenegs resumed their incursions, extending their activities as 
far as Sofia where they were defeated by Romanus Diogenes, the 
future emperor. But more destructive than the ravages of the 
Pechenegs during this reign were those of the Uzes, another nomad- 
ic people of Turkish origin, a "race," according to a Byzantine 
historian, "more noble and numerous than the Pechenegs* V but 
distantly related to them. The Uses crossed the Danube in 1065, 
defeated the Byzantine garrisons that were opposed to them and 
took their generals, Basil Apokapcs and Nicephorus Bocaniates > 
prisoners. It was a mass migration, the fighting strength alone of 

a CcdrenWj Hwwn*J cvmpnvtium, II h 654- The Vici- arc merely the UglbUi In B|>- 
iuiiLiw torna h buc [lie dlsilmciwi it mtSvl in n^wmn^ Timet who cr«ud the Euiiiaji 
iLtppr ham CfioK vtbo craned the Pcrdan plateau. 
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the barbarians being said to Lave numbered six hundred thousand. 
As the Uses entered the empire^ they divided auto groups, one 
group go ing as far as Thessalonica, and even beyond into Greet*. 
They destroyed and killed, and took whatever booty they could 
carry. Their ravages were so terrible* and their numbers go over- 
whelming, that the native inhabitants of the European provitic.ee 
of the empire despaired of safety, and began to think of emigra- 
ting* Meanwhile the emperor, although much distressed, was slow 
in taking any measures either, as some though^ because he was 
too pareimonious^o raise an army, or, in the opinion of others* be- 
cause he felt that the barbarians were too Strong to be met suc- 
cessfully in the field. He tried at first to win the barbarian chief- 
tains by means ol gifts and other inducements, but finally left the 
capital, presumably in order to take the field. By that time, how- 
ever, the backbone of the Uses* invasion had been broken. 
Faming disease, and cold had decimated their ranks, and as they 
moved northward, Bulgars and Pechenegs fell upon them and 
further reduced their numbers. Some of them surrendered to rhe 
imperial authorities and were settled in Macedonia to cultivate the 
land and furnish, recruits to the army Leading members among 
these settlers were honored with the rank of senator and other 
dignities r The disaster fcuffered by rhe barbarians was attributed 
by the Byzantines to divine intervention. 

Pechenegs andUzes again invaded the empire in 1073, during the 
reign 0(f Michael vTI. On the advice of his minister, the clever but 
unprincipled Nicephoritzes, Michael VII had failed to make the 
payments which were due to the garrisons of the fortified towns of 
the Danube, This put the soldiers in a state of rebellion and they 
all flocked to the standard of the Byzantine governor of the region, 
a former slave of Con&tandne X, Wester by name, who took ad- 
vantage of the situation to rebel against the emperor r But besides 
the garrisons of the towns, which were doubtless composed of 
barbarians, Nestor obtained also the assistance of Pechenegs and 
Uzes from across the river. Nestor directed bis forces straight to 
the capital and demanded the dismissal of Nicephoritzes ; his re- 
bellion finally collapsed and the Pechenegs returned beyond the 
Danube, but before they did so they plundered the country all the 
way from the capital. 

During the struggle for the possession of the throne following 
the overthrow of Michael VII, the Pechenegs and TJzes were busi- 
ly engaged in ravaging the country, Pechenegs were in rhe army of 

* Attalijt™, p. 3+ 
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the rebel Basilacins, and Pechenegs and Kumans, another Turk- i 
ish people, plundered the regions of Adrianople while the armies 
or the rivals for the throne were engaged with each other. Nice- 
phorui Botaniates made peace with the Pechenegs and the Vze&j 
but the Peobeneg menace remained undiminished. It was one of the 
most serious problems that Alexius Comnenus would have to face. 

The conquest of southern Italy by the Normans,, which was to 
have such an important effect on the relations between Byzantium 
and the west,, hag been treated in more detatt in an earlier chap- 
ter.* It may j howtveTj be noted here that the Norman campaign 
was brought to a Successful end in 1071 when, under the leadership 
of Robert Guiscard, the Normans captured Ban. The capture of 
Bari made Guiscard the unquestioned master of southern Italy, 
but already before this event the Byeantines had reconciled 
themselves to the loss of their Italian possessions and adopted a 
policy dttl^ned to win the friendship of the Norman leader. This 
policy was- initiated by the emperor Romanns IV Diogenes, who 
proposed the marriage of one of his sons to one of Guiscard** dau gh- 
ters. The pmpoealj which must h?ve been made either immediately 
before or during the siege of Bari^ was rejected by GuLscard. 

Diogenes 1 policy was revived by hie successor, Michael VI 1. In 
the hope that he might use the Normans to check the Selchiikid 
Turks in Asia Minor, and at the game time protect the empire from 
further attacks by Guiscard, Michael VLI definitely abandoned his 
claims to the former possession* of the empire in southern Italy 
and sought the friendship of the Norman leader. This we are told 
by Cedrenus, and the two letters in which Michael VII asked for the 
alliance of Guiecard and the chry&obtill to Guiscard, by which he 
confirmed the conditions of the alliance which he succeeded in 
concluding with him, have survived. The first letter was most prob- 
ably written late in 1071 or early in IC72; the second letter wae 
written either in joya or 1073 ; and the chrysobuU bears the date 
August j 074. 

The subject of the two letters is a proposal for the marriage of 
the emperor's brother, Constantine, to one of Gniscard's daugh- 
ters in return for Guiscard's friendship and alliance. Of the two 
letters the first is rather general. It puts the emphasis on the 
common religion of the two leaders; praises the greatness and 

6 See atom, chapter II, ■ectifln C: *nd u£.. Ln generul, Ein&r JocaHBOn, "The- Inception 
rf fh* Carter nJ the tf«mau ( in Italy: Legend and Hn(«ry r ,r Jfefaftrm, 5fXIII [ir t \$], 
J5 1-397- ° n til* dcCUjaeatatLon of whni foRtiYm ttaicinunj the Jfwmpoe Mid Br Finikin 
■ee P. Chantnik "Byzantium, ttK Wtir, laxl the Oqdrt ptf rJie Fi»t Chirtrle " tf™*f/flfi 
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intelligence of Guiscard; recognizes by implication Guiscard's con- 
quest of southern Italy; and declares that the two rulers should in 
the future identify their interests. The second letter is more specific. 
In return for the marriage of one of his daughters to the emperor's 
brother, Guiscard was to become the rampart ol the Byzantine f ron- 
tierSj spare the prince* who were vassals of the empire, furnish aid 
to Byzantium in all things^ and fight with the Byzantines against 
all the enemies of the empire, Guiscard rejected both proposals. 

In JO74 the Byzantine court tried again. This time the emperor 
proposed, at the bafeia of the alliance which he sought, the marriage 
of his own eon with one of Guiscard's daughters. Guiscard accept- 
ed thie proposal, and in August 1074 Michael Vlf issued a chryso- 
bull which he addressed to the Norman leader and hy which he 
confirmed the conditions of the alliance the two leaders had reach- 
ed. The agreement provided for the marriage ol the emperor's 
son Conatantine to Guiscard + & daughter^ who subsequently took 
the name Helen; it gave imperial titles to the young couple; 
granted to Guistard the title of nobilissimws', allowed him to name 
one of his eons cvropaJatrsi and put at his disposal eight other titles 
of varying rank which he was free to grant to anyone among his 
followers. Some of these titles carried with them an annual 
payment. Guiscard, in return, agreed not to violate the territories 
of the empire, but to defend them against its enemies. The agree- 
ment was, ae far aa the Byzantine empire was concerned, a defen- 
sive and offensive alliance. The Turks are nowhere mentioned^ but 
we are told by Cedremis (or rather Skylitzes) that Michael's motive 
wae the hope that with the assistance of the Normans he might be 
sb]e to drive the Turks out of Asia Minor. 

Guiecard concluded the alliance with the Byzantine emperor at 
a time when his relations with the papacy were bad, arid it ij in- 
deed extremely probable that he decided on this course in order to 
prevent any agreement being reached between Byzantium and the 
papacy. For while they approached Guiscard the Bytantine au- 
thorities carried on negotiations also with the papacy, and it is 
significant that these negotiations stopped as soon as the alliance 
with the Norman leader was concluded. But Byzantium derived 
no benefit from its treaty of alliance with Guiscard. Guiscard was 
restlessly ambitious, and it was not long before he began to focus 
his eyes upon the imperial title itself, In the overthrow of Michael 
in 1078 he thought he saw an opportunity to realize his ambition 
and used the treaty which he had concluded with Michael as an 
excuse to justify his action. Meanwhile Guiscard had settled hi? 
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differences with the papacy, and pope Gregory VII, who had been 
bitterly disappointed over the failure of his negotiations with By- 
zantium, sanctioned his aggressive plans against the Byzantine 
empire. On July 25, io&d, Gregory wrote to the bishops of Apulia 
and Calabria, asking thctn to lend all passible help to GmSCard in 
the expedition which he was about to undertake against Byzan- 
tium, Guiscard, with the pope's blessing, was on the point of in- 
vading the empire as Alexius Cofrnienns aecended the throne. The 
issue at stake was no less than the very existence of the empire. 

While Fechenegs and Uies roamed within and devastated the 
Balkan provinces of the empire, and the Normans in Italy threat- 
ened the very existence of the state, the situation in Asia Minor 
bad so deteriorated that one did not know precisely what regions 
still belonged to the empire. This situation was created by the ad- 
vance of the Turks known as Selchiikids, a name born by the family 
which furnished them their leaders. Like the Uzes t to whom they 
were related, the Sekhilkid Turks were nomads, but they could 
easily adapt themselves to the ways of civilization. Already con- 
verted to Islam and accustomed w the life of the frontier region^ 
they were motivated both by the desire for booty and by reli- 
gious fanaticism. The men who led them showed remarkable 
qualities of sta tesmanahip. The aim of these men was to conq uer the 
more advanced regions of Islam — Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt — 
but they allowed the nomads, whose movements they could not 
really effectively control, to penetrate the Byzantine provinces- of 
eastern Asia Minor, It was this penetration, which the Byzantines 
utterly failed to stop, that undermined the position of the empire 
in Asia Minor and created conditions which were to determine the 
history of the Near East for centuries.' 

The Armenian* of Vaspurkan were the first to feel the pressure 
of the movement of the Sclchukid Turks toward Asia Minor. It is 
said that it was because the king of Vaspurkan felt himself unable 
to check this, pressure against his realm that he ceded it to the 
Byzantines (lost), receding in return important domains in Cap- 
padflcia as well as the governorship of that province. Against the 
Byzantine empire itself no serious Selchiikid incursions are recorded 
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until the reigti of Constantine IX MonomadiLis. It is indeed with 
that reign that Byzantine hi&toriana date the beginning of the Sel- 
chilliid menace arid the eventual lo$* of the major part of Asia Minor. 

Two major Selchukid raids in Byzantine territory took place 
during the reign of Constantine IX, one in 1048 under Ibrahim 
Inal (or Ylnal) and the other b 1054 under the sultan, Tughrul- 
Eeg himself. Both times the situation wa s favorable to the inva- 
ders, for they found the eastern provinces stripped of the major 
part of their troops: in 104.&, because these troops had been recalled 
in order to nuppreaa the revolt of Leo Tornicius > which had broken 
out in Adrianople in 1047 ; and in 105+, because they were being 
used in an effort to stop the Pechenegs. 

Ibrahim Inal ravaged the province of Iberia and the back coun- 
try of Trebieondj but it was on Erzerum, a city of commerce, 
wealthy and population, that he inflicted the greatest disaetrr. The 
city was- burned to the ground; the major part of its population — 
one hundred and forty thousand, according to one Byzamine 
historian — was destroyed ; M and its wealth was plundered and 
carried away. The Byzantine governors of Vaspurkan and Iberia 
at first hesitated as to what action to take, but when they were 
joined by the Iberian prince Liparites (East Armenian, Liparit), a 
vawal of the empire> they came to grips with Ibrahim Inal only to 
be defeated. Liparites himself was taken prisoner. An exchange of 
ambassadors between the Byzantine emperor T who was in. no po- 
sition to send reinforcements to the east, and the Turkish sultan 
followed, and Liparites was liberated; but there was no ttop to the 
Turkish raids 3 and in 1054 it was the sultan himself who led the 
expedition into Byzantine territory. His forces plundered the re- 
gions between. Lake Van 1 Erzerum, and the moontsinaof the back 
country of Trebi^ond; they also laid siege to Mansikert, hut failed 
to take it. The sultan withdrew, but not all of the marauders left 
the territory of the empire. Three thousand under a certain Samuk 
(called 2jHmn&xfl.S in Byzantine sources) remained to continue 
their pillaging; they were active during the reign of Michael VI 
(1056-1057). 

These incursions under Ibrahim laal and Tughrul-Ecg were the 
beginning of a series of raid* which became increasingly more fre- 
quent. On this fact alt the Byiantine historians agree. 11 In 1057* 
when the troops of the Armenian provinces were withdrawn in 

M Cedrenui-, HalariamTK compinJivnt r II. jjS. 
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order To support Isaac Comnenns in his rebellion against Mi- 
chael VI j the Turks under Samuk ravaged the regions where the 
two branches of the Euphrates join. But it was especially during 
the reign of ConstantineX Ducas that the Turkish raiders roamed 
far and wide. In 1059 Sebastia (Sivas) was pillaged; In 1064 or 
1065 Alp Arslan, the successor of Tughrul-Beg, took Ani; from 
1065 onward both Edcssa and Antioch were continuously on the 
defensive; in 1067 Cacsarea (Kayseri) in Cappadocia was ruined. 
About-the same time we find Samuk active as far as Galatia and 
Fhrygia. The Byzantine emperor meanwhile made no serious effort 
to counteract these raids. 

The death of Constaminc X Ducas,, however, brought to the 
Byiantine throne Romanus IV Diogenes, a soldier by profession. 
The desires of the widow of ConstantineX no doubt had something 
to do with the choice of Diogenes, but the Selchukid menace was 
the primary consideration. Komanns was a brave, if somewhat 
rash, soldier who had already distinguished himself againat the 
Fechenegs near Sofia r Re ascended the throne in January 106E; a 
few months later he was in the field against the Selchukids, but his 
army, which was hastily brought together, was neither well aimed 
nor well organized. He achieved some success, but noching deci- 
sive. He succeeded indeed in intercepting a Turkish banc! which 
had sacked Pontic Neocaesarea (Niksar), and forced it to abandon 
its booty, and in the southeast he was able to take Artah near 
Antioch and Manbij northeast of Aleppo, thus assuring communi- 
cations between Edessa and Antioch. But while he was active 
in Syria a fresh band of Sekhukids penetrated into the heart of Asia 
Minor and pillaged Amorium. Diogenes rctorned to Constantin- 
ople, but in 1069 he again took the field. He first defeated the 
Norman chieftain Crispin, who had rebelled with his troops, and 
then proceeded to clear the regions around Caesar ea. in Cappa- 
docia which were inundated with Turkish bands. Near Melitcnc 
(Malatya) he left a part of his army with Philaretus ( We&t Arme- 
nian, Filardos), a general nf Armenian descent, with instructions 
to bar the passage of the Turks, while he himself proceeded toward 
the Armenian provinces in order to assure their defenses. But 
Philaretus was defeated and Turkish bands broke into Asia Minor 
to pillage Iconium (Konya) r When Romanus heard of the sack of 
Icnuium he turned back in order to intercept the raiders, but 
neither he nor his lieutenants were able to destroy them, although 
they forced them to give up their booty. Romanus then returned 
to the capital where he remained throughout 1070, entrusting the 
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campaign against the marauders of the east to his youthful gen- 
eral Manuel Comnenus. But* after a minor success Manuel was 
defeated near Sebastia and taken prisoner, while another Turkish 
band penetrated deep into Asia Minor and sacked Ghotiae, Mean- 
while Alp Arslan, who wad preparing an expedition againet the 
Fadmids ol Egypt, was- willing to come to some agreement with 
the Byzantines, and a truce seems to have been concluded. But 
Alp Arslan wag in no position to stop the Turkish raide into the 
territory of the empire* for they were often made without his 
knowledge and sometimes even against his will. Under such con- 
ditions the truce, if indeed there was a truce, could have no lasting 
effects i But Alp Atslan seems to have been taken by surprise when 
in the spring of 1071 Romanus Diogenes launched his third and 
last campaign against the Selchilkids. 

The campaign of 107 1 was the greatest effort made by Byzan- 
tium to stop the incursions of the Selchukide. Gricnta] sources put 
the strength of the army which Romanus led deep into Armenia at 
300,000 and say further that it was well equipped with various 
weapons and aiege engines. 11 This is, of course^ an exaggeration. 
This army, no doubt, was numerically superior to the previous 
armies that Romanus had led into Asia Minor. In morale* co- 
hesiveness, and equipment, however, it was no better than they. 
Ij was a motley force composed of Greeks, Slavs* Alana* Uzes, 
Varangians, Normans, Pechenegs, Armenia ns, and Georgians. 
Some of these groups, as* for instance, the Greeks and the Arme- 
nians, did not trust each orher ; others, the Uzes, far example, were 
Turks related to the Selchukids to whom they mighty as in the event 
they did, desert. But even the numerical strength of the army had 
been considerably reduced by the time of the decisive engagement; 
for the Normans under Ronssel of Baillenl and a contingent under 
the Georgian Joseph Tarchaniotes had been dispatched to take 
Akhlat (or Khilat) on Lake Van, while others bad been sent else- 
where to seek provisions. These troops were recalled* to be sure, 
but they failed to arrive. Then too at a critical moment of the 
campaign a contingent of the Uzes deserted to the enemy, and this 
defection introduced doubts and distrust into the camp of the 
Examines. It is said that at the time of the engagement Romanus 
had no more than one third of the army which he had brought with 
him> Still the Byzantine forces made a powerful impression and Alp 
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Arslan^ who commanded the TurJtish troops* made a n effort to avoid 
a battle, tut his overtures Jor peace were rejected by the Byzantine 
emperor, Hehad made too great an effort to return without meet- 
ing the enemy. The decisive battle took place on August 2f> h 107], 
near MaftriherL Romanus fought bravely^ but his forces were com- 
pletely routed and he himself was taken prisoner, the first Byzan- 
tine sovereign to be captured by a Moslem opponent. After Man- 
rikert there was no effective force to stop the penetration of the 
Turlts + who now came not only to raid, but to atay. 

Alp Arslan treated Romanus Diogenes generously and liberated 
him at the end of eight days r The Byzantine emperor, haweverj 
agreed to pay a huge ransom and an annual tribute, It is baid also 
that he promised to cede the cities of Manzikcrt, Edema, Manbij t 
and Antioch, but this is extremely doubtful. For the moment at 
least j Alp Arslan did not envisage the annexation of By taurine 
territoryj while the Byzantine emperor would have preferred to 
die rather than agree to anything that wag not worthy of his 
dignity. 1 * The two men agreed to keep the peace and to exchange 
prisoners. Diogenes was then given a Turkish guard and was allow- 
ed to rettirn to hi* country. But in the meantime the authorities 
in Constantinople had declared him deposed and had replaced him 
by the eldest son of Constantine X Ducas, Michael VIL The result 
was civil war during which Diogenes called the Sejchiikid* to hie 
assistance. He was finally defeated and captured; he died shortly 
afterwards as a result af having been blinded. Alp Arslan vowed to 
avenge his death and gave hi? bands freedom of action H They soon 
inundated Asia Minor, where they were destined to remain. They 
were helped in this^ as will be seen later in this chapter* by the 
military anarchy which broke out in. the empire during the reign 
of Michael VTL 

In less than twenty-five years after they had began their activ- 
ities in earnest; the nomads from the east and the adventurers 
from the west had reduced the empire to impotence and had 
threatened its very existence. How this came about is a question 
that cannot be easily answer ed, bur. an examination of the internal 
conditions of the empire during this period may yield at least a 
partial explanation. 

Between 1025 and I03l, when Alcjelua Comncnu& ascended the 
throne, thirteen" sovereigns, two of them womtn, occupied the 
throne. This givee an average of little more than four years for 

» Rryeuiiutj CtmswnwiV, p. 44. 
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each rcjgn, but this figure Is less revealing than the actual duration 
of each reign. Eight emperors occupied the throne for not more 
than three y*af*t and only one ruled for more than ten years, a 
fact which contemporaries did not fail to notice. Of the remaining 
four reigne two Laated for seven years* one for sue, and the other 
for nine." Five emperors were overthrown by force, one died 
under questionable rireumstance& s and another abdicated, prob- 
ably under pressure. Moreover, virtually every reign was troubled 
by some uprising aimed at the overthrow of the emperor^ Among 
the cmpcTors who ruled during this period, four owed the throne 
to Zoe, daughter of Constantine VI II; Romanus III Argyrus, 
Michael IV, and Constantine IX Monomachus married Zo£, and 
Michael V was adopted by her r 

The emperors, with one or two possible exceptions, were per- 
sons of no ability, of a caliber greatly inferior to what the situation 
required. Constantine VTII was an old man. when he became sole 
emperor, but at no time in hie life had he shown any interest in 
government. The pursuits which attracted him the most were 
horse-racing, hunting, dice-playing, and eating Luxurious dishes. 
In his scant three years on the throne he managed to dis- 
sipate the vast surpluses which his frugal brother^ Basil II, had 
accumulated. Ramanus III Argyrus. had many pretensions, but 
nothing in his record shows that they were founded in Tact, He 
was neither a good general nor a good administrator. Nor did he 
have strength of character, as his indifference to the infidelities of 
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his wife, which were to coat him hi& life, sheiks. His reign is noted 
for the favors he bestowed upon the- aristocracy to which he 
belonged. Michael IV, a Paphlagoiian upstart* had a sense of 
duty and was not incapable of action bat he was subject to 
epilepsy* which sapped his strength and in rhe end deprived him 
of his life, Michael V was certainly mentally unbalanced, and 
Zoe" and Theodora could not rise above, the foibles and petty 
interests of their scje. Constantine IX Monomachua was a sick 
man, coarse and uncouth in hie tastes and pleasures, more disposed 
to seek the embraces of hi* mistresses, than the hardships of the 
camp or the cares of government h Michael VI was an old man, 
simple and inoffensive, a tool of his ministers, Isaac I Comnenui 
and Komanus IV Diogenes were soldiers of ihe old school, active 
and ready to take the field, men who saw clearly what the empire 
needed* but neither the one nor the other was able to withstand 
the pressure of intrigue. Constantine X Ducas was educated and 
not intemperate in his habits, but he failed utterly to grasp the 
gravity of the situation. Michael VII was considered by his con- 
temporaries as insignificant and there i& not much that can be 
said in favor of Nicephorus Botaniatea, 

These men^ while enjoying the privileges of power, generally 
shied away from its responsibilities, which they entrusted to their 
ministers. Some of these ministers, as, for instance* Leichudes, 
who served under Constantine IX Monomachus and again under 
Isaac I Comnenus, or Leo Paraspondyles* who guided Theodora 
and Michael VI, were honest and conscientious, but they were not 
always sound — this is especially true of Paraspondyles — in 
their judgment as to the policy that would best serve the interests 
of the state. Others, men like John theOrphanotrophus under the 
Faphlagonians, the eunuch John who served Constantine IX 
during the last years of his reign, Or Nicephoritzes under Con- 
stantine X and Michael VI J, sought their own aggrandisement or 
that of their families; still others* as* for instance, Michael Fsei- 
has,' who served virtualEy every one of these emperor** intrigued 
and maneuvered in order to stay in power. Byzantium, at one of 
the gravest moments of its existence, lacked what it most needed 
— the guiding hand of a soldier-statesmaru 

The factor which lay at the bottom of the political instability in 
Byiantium in the eleventh century was the conflict between the 
landed aristocracy as a military class and the imperial court. The 
antecedents of this conflict go back to the tenth century, Basil II 
had met and defeated the aristocracy in the field and had then 
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proceeded, by a &crie& of measures, to undermine the sources of 
their power. Among these measures the severest was that of 1001, 
the law concerning the alitlmgyoitj which reouir ed the landed ar- 
istocracy to pay the ta* arrears of peasants too poor to meet their 
own obligations. After the death of Basil his measures were not 
enforced and the law concerning the eUel/ngyan was actually 
repealed, but a certain distrust of the military magnates pcrsi&ted. 
This is strikingly illustrated by the fact that under the patriarch 
Alexius of Studiurn in 1026 a synodal decision was obtained pro- 
nouncing an anathema against all rebels and excommunicating 
priests who might admit them to cantmunion. 11 It was t however, 
during the reign of Constantine IX that opposition to the military 
magnates took a systematic form. A political faction, composed 
principatly of members, of the civil bureaucracy, emerged during 
the reign of thia emperor. It had as ite aim the elimination of the 
military from the administration of the empire. But the effort to 
achieve thi& aim plunged the empire inio a series of civil wars 
which eipMiidefed its resources and manpower at a time when 
they were needed to cope with the new enemies. 

Constantine IX was no soldier emperor; he preferred, as we 
have noted, the comforts and pleasures of the palace to the 
hardships of the military camp. This, no doubt, was a factor in his 
anti-military bias, but it was not the principal factor. If he made 
peace the keynote- of his foreign policy* as he did, it was not 
primarily because of his aversion to the military life; ir was 
because of the general fccHng that there was no longer any need 
to follow a policy of expansion. The great military triumphs of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, the crushing of the Saracens and 
the Bulbars and the pushing of the frontiers to the Euphrates and 
the Tigris in the east, and to the Danube in the Balkans, seemed 
to have assured the external security of the empire. Here and 
there, as in the case of Greater Armenia, it might be necessary to 
make further annexations in order to round oil the frontiers^ but 
these were not major operations. The protection of the frontiers 
might be assured by the maintenance of a mercenary force under 
the direct control of the capital. Continued expansion was not 
only unnecessary* but too expensive for the empire to support. 
The maintenance of peace on the other hand would reduce the 
financial burdens of the state; it would also reduce the influence 
of the army in the administration and eliminate the danger of 

1+ Z*tL.SCiil VOfi I.Lii^CiLdiaL, Jitt Cf£*£0".BftUiiiHafln r III, JI4-JII5. 3*4*1 GrftfO'Ramarriittf, 
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revolts l Constantine toot: i nto hie service anum ber of int cllccT pals* 
men like CcnietantineLdcKudeSj John Xiphilinus^ Michael PEelluE, 
and John Mauropus^, and with their help rcfounded the Univer- 
sity of Constantinople, one of whose objectives must have been> no 
doubt, the training of civil functionaries for the State. Constantine 
did not retain the services of these mcn T however, although 
to the end of hi* reign he relied principally on hit civil servants 
And ignored the generals, many of whom he retired from service. 
Moreover, he deprived the soldiers of the frontier regions of the 
payments which they were accustomed to receive, diverting these 
funds- to other purposes. These acta of the emperor created wide 
discontent among the military leader*. Two serious rebellions 
broke out during his reign. One, headed by the redoubtable George 
Maniaces, had as its cause the private grievances of that general, 
but the other, under the leadership of Leo Tornicius, was the 
worlt of generals who had been deprived of their posts. The failure 
of both rebellions strengthened the party ol civil officials. Thia 
party kept its hold upon the government to the end of the reign 
of Constantinc, and when Theodora, who had succeeded him + died 
in 10j6, it was instrumental in putting on the throne Michael VT 
(1050-1057), "a simple and inoffensive man,*' who was already 
advanced in years. Neither Constantine nor his advisers seem to 
have realized the significance of the incursions of the new enemies 
of the empire. The Byiantine historians who wrote after the 
battle of Manzikcrt, however,, attributed the beginning? of the 
misfortune* of the empire to the reign of this empcror t mention- 
ing especially hU extravagance and his neglect of the army. 18 

The struggle between the civil and the military factions came 
to a head during the reign of Michael VI. The influential generals, 
men such as Michael Bourne^ Constantine and John Ducas, 
Isaac Comnenus, Catacalon Cecanmenus — all of them great 
magnates of Asia Minor — openly resented the favoritism shown 
by this emperor to his civil servants. The generals demanded that 
some consideration be given to them also. ae the emperor 
paid no attention to them, and continued to treat their remon- 
strances with derision* they countered by conspiring to bring 
about his overthrow. The revolution which put Isaac Comncnus 
on the throne in 1057 had the support of important elements in 
Constantinople* including the patriarch Cernlariue, but it was 
primarily the work of the generals who had became exasperated 

14 For in*M(ICt P CtdFWmtj }I wmfttm ttMrpfn A'nw* IJ> fafl-H' S« uJ w C. DJchL. Figures 
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by the anti-military policy of Michael VI. Tt may be recalled 
that it was at the time of this revolt, when the troops of the 
Armenian province* were withdrawn in order to support Isaac 
Comnenus, that the Turk Samuk made a devastating incur eion 
into the territory of the empire, 

Isaac Camnenus was a soldier-emperorj the first soldier-emper- 
or since Basil II had passed away. That there should be no mistake 
ae to where he stood on the Issues of the day> he had himself 
represented on coins with sword in hand. But the task which he 
faced was overwhelming. The army was disorganised, the treasury 
empty, and the enemies of the empire many and active. He put 
himself to work with diligence arid took the field in person, 
something which no emperor had done since Michael IV. The 
reorganisation of the army he considered his most pressing 
problem, but this reorganisation could not be done without 
money. In order to find this money he practised the strictest 
economy, collected all taxes with care, annulled land grants that 
his predecessors had made to various persona, and confiscated 
properties of the monasteries. These measures were applauded by 
some as most desirable, but they aroused the opposition of power- 
ful elements." Isaac might have successfully resisted the intrigues 
of these elements, bnt when in addition to these intrigue* he had 
to cope with a serious illnces, he decided to abdicate. He designated 
Constantine Dacas as his successor. This was perhaps his most 
serious mistake. 

Constantine X Ducas belonged to an illustrious family of mili- 
tary chieftains^ but he himself disliked the life pf the soldier. He 
had come under the influence of the civil party, arid this combined 
with his own inclinations to bring about a reaction against the 
mUitary policy of his predecessor. Dating his reign the dis- 
organization of the army became complete. Its expenditures were 
cut, and its leaders removed from the rolls. Constantine freely 
distributed dignities- afld honors, but these dignities and honors 
did not go to the soldiers; they went to the civil functionaries. The 
profession of the soldier which in the great days of Byiantium 
carried with it preatige t honor, and position had no longer any 
value and so N as Skylitzes says, "the soldiere put aside their 
arms and became lawyers or jurists." 1 * But the empire did not 
need lawyers and jurists; it needed soldiers. The Selehultid Turks 
in Asia Minor and the Pechenegs and Uzes in the Balkans roamed 
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freely, and there was no one to stop them. That Constantine X 
had gone too far in his neglect of the army even some of the most 
intimate among his civil advisers realiicd. F&cllus declares that 
the most serious fault he committed was to ignore the disorganized 
state of the army at a time when the empire was hard pressed by 
enemies from every side. 1 " 

Romanus Diogenes, who succeeded Constantine X in 1068, tried 
to rebuild the army* The task wa$ overwhelming and the new 
emperor had neither the means nor the time required to bring it 
to a successful completion. His failure at Manslkcrt enabled the 
civil party to get control of the government and to replace him 
with Michael VI I, the eldest son or Constantine X Ducas. Educated 
according to the best literary standard? of the period, a pupil of 
Fsellus, Michael VII was more interested in rhetoric* philosophy, 
and poetry than in governing the empire. His reign marked the 
complete disintegration of the 9-tate. Rebellions broke out every- 
where. In the European, provinces Nicephorus liryennius^ the 
governor of Dyrrachium (Durazzo), threatened with disgrace, 
proclaimed himself emperor; the magnates of Asia Minor declared 
for Nicephorus Botaniates, himeelf a magnate of Asia Minor; 
Eota mates overthrew Michael VII, and then his soldiers under the 
command of Akxius Comnenus defeated Bryenfliue. But Bo- 
taniates. himself was shortly overthrown by Alexius; in the 
meantime Nicephorus Melissemu had rebelled in Asia Minor. 
Order wat reestablished with the triumph of Alexius in 108 1. But 
these civil wars enabled the Selchlikids to establish themselves 
in western Asia Minor. 

Thus between 1041, when Constant] ne Bfoitomachus became 
emperor, and ICiSt, when Alexius Comnemig became emperor, a 
period which saw the appearance of new and formidable enemies, 
the imperial government^ with the exception of the two short 
reigns of Isaac Comnenus and Romanus TV Diogenes, had made it a 
point of policy to curtail rhe power of the army (and had weakened its 
efficiency ) H The ultimate objective of this policy wu 10 lessen the 
power and influence of the great military rrj agnates. In the end 
this objective was not achieved, but the effort to achieve it had 
plunged the empire into of civil wars. But more serious 

still was the increasingly depressed condition of the enrolled 
soldiers, men who held small estates granted to them by the state 
in return for their services, and who had played such an important 
role in the great military triumphs of the tenth century. Writing 
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of the army that took the field in one of the expeditions whkh 
Romania IV Diogenes commanded against the Selchukids, Sky- 
litzes states; 'The army was composed of Macedonians and 
Bulgars and Gappadoeians, Uzes, Franks, and Varangians and 
other barbarians who happened ro be about. There were gathered 
also those who were in Fhrygia [the theme Anatolikon]. And what 
one saw in them [i r e r ., in the enrolled soldiers of the theme Ana- 
tolikon] wae something incredible. The renowned champions of 
the Rgmatis who had reduced to subjection, all the cast and the 
west flow numbered only a few, and these were bowed down hy 
poverty and ill treatment. They lacked weapon^ swords ± and 
other arms such as javelins and scythes, + + . Tliey lacked also cav- 
alry and other equipment j. for the emperor had not taken the field 
for a long time. For this reason they were regarded a6 uadesg and 
unnecessary, and their wages and maintenance were reduced.'^* 
The enrolled soldiers, depressed and forgotten, became more and 
more a minor element in the Byzantine army. The bulk of this 
army in the eleventh century came to be composed almost entirely 
of foreign mercenaries : Russians, Turks, Alans, English, Normans, 
Germans, Fechenega, Bulgars, and others, 11 These mercenaries 
were swayed more by their own private interests than by those 
of the empire. The harm which they did was much greater than 
the services they rendered. 

Among these mercenaries the most turbulent and intractable 
were the Normans. Their chiefs were given important positions in 
the army and were even given ]and p but the slightest provocation 
wa$ enough to make them rebel. The Bytantine historians single 
out three of these chiefs for their turbulent, warlike> and sangui- 
nary spirit: Herve* Robert Crispin, and Roussel of Bailleul.* 1 
Herve" deserted to the Turks in 1057 and Crispin openly rebelled 
in 106&, But more ambitious and more terrible in his devastations 
was Roussel of Bailleul, who seems to have paaged into the service 
of the Byzantines about 1 070 with a large group of his com- 
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patriots. At Manzikert he played a doubtful role; two years later 
he openly rebelled against the government and sought to play the 
role of emperor-maker. Defeated in- this* he retired into the in- 
terior of Asia. Minor where he tried to carve out a principality for 
himself, to do what his compatriots had done in Italy, It was only 
by treachery that he was finally delivered into the hands of the 
Bytantines, His captor was the youthful Alexius Comnenus, who 
was then in the service of Michael VII, 

Besides the ttormans, there were if, the service of the empire 
other foreign troops whose loyalty was doubtful. The Uzes^ for 
in^tancCr deserted to the enemy at Manzikert,, a desertion which 
greatly contributed to the final defeat of the By&antine forces. 
But the foreign troops in the Byzantine forces which profited most 
from the disturbed conditions in which the empire found itself 
after Manzikert were the Sclchulrid Turks, who had entered the 
service of the various By taurine generals. It was with Turkish 
auxiliaries that Somanus IV Diogenes tried to jregain his throne 
after he had been liberated by Alp Arslan, his captor at Manzikert. 
His example was followed by almost all his successors. When 
Roussel of Bailleul openly rebelled, Michael VII called upon 
Turkish auxiliaries to track him down. The same emperor tried 
to suppress the rebellion of Niccphorus Botaniates with the help 
of the bands of MansOr and Solaiman, two brothers related to the 
Selchukid sultan Alp Ar&lau. It was indeed this use of Turkish 
auxiliaries that enabled the Selchiitids to establish themselves in 
western Asia Minor. MansuT and SulaimSn had agreed to come to 
the assistance of Michael VII, but they were ready at the same 
time to listen to the highest bidder, and ihey soon transferred 
their services to Botaniates. Botaniates installed them in Nicaea, 
and there they established .themselves as masters. It was in this, 
way that Nicaea was lost to the empire. In ihis way also were lost 
the cities of Galatia and Phrygia, Nicephorus Melissenu& s who 
rebelled against Botaniates, was supported almost entirely by 
Turkish mercenaries. The ehiea of Galatia and Phrygia opened 
their gates tp him; he installed Turkish garrisons in them, but 
while he never became emperor; the Turkish garrisons took over 
the cities in which he had installed them. The Byzantines, in 
using the Turks as mercenarEe^ thus made them masters of 
western Aaia Minor between 107$ and . 

Besides its serious effects upon the military .position of the 
state, the decline of the enrolled sotdicra also had serious con- 
sequences for the social structure of the empire. The establishment 
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of the military estates in the seventh and eighth centuries had 
contributed gr eatly to the growth of the class of the small peasant 
proprietors. For> while the eldest eon of an enrolled soldier in- 
herited his father's, plot, together with the obligation of military 
service, the rest of the family were free to reclaim and cultivate 
land that was vacant^ thus adding to the number of the free 
peasant proprietors. But now the depression of the enrolled 
soldiers reduced the free element in the agrarian structure of the 
empire and helped to bring about the decline of the small peasant 
proprietor^ 13 The fundamental causey however, for rhe decline of 
the free peasantry in Byzantium was the greed and love of power 
of the aristocracy, which used its wealth and official position to 
absorb the holdings of the peasantry. The decline of the free 
peasantry and the growth of the large estates constitute the 
characteristic features of the social history of Byzantium in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries 

The great emperor* of the tenth century had realised the 
dangerous social and political implications of thie development 
and tried to check it." Every major emperor from Romanus 
Lecapenus up to and including Basil II, with the exception of 
John Tzimisccs, issued more than one novel for this purpose. 
These emperors sought to preserve the free peasantry because 
they considered it an essential element in the health of the ttate. 
As Romang& Lecapenus put it in one of his novels (in 934) : * £ It is 
not through hatred and envy of the rich that we take these mea- 
sures, but for the protection of the small and the safety of the emp Ere 
as a whole . . The extension of the power of the atrong . . . will bring 
about the irreparable loss of the public good, if the present law 
does not bring a check to it. For it is the many settled on the land, 
who provide for the general needs, who pay the tares and furnish 
the army with its recruits. Everything falls when the many are 
wanting.**^ The strictest among the measures taken for the protec- 
tion of the free peasantry was that taken by Baiil II concerning 
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the a.Utltft%y<m r to which reference has already been made. But 
with the death of Basil the effort to stop the growth of the la* ge 
estates came to an end. His law concerning the aUefengyiftt was 
repealed, and the other measures, although kept on the hooks, 
were not enforced. The fate of the free, peasantry was thus defi- 
nitely decided. The struggle which in the eleventh century the cen- 
tral government waged against the military magnates was not 
fought for the protection of the free peaaantry. Indeed, the gov- 
ernment, by the grams which it made to its partisans, promoted 
the farther growth of the large estates. Henceforth the large estates 
were to constitute the dominant feature of the economic landscape 
of Byzantium. These estates were worked by tenant farmers, the 
paroikoi of the Byzantine tents, people who were personally free, 
but who were tied to certain obligations and cvrvia which cur- 
tailed their movement > Some free peasant proprietors continued 
to exist* but they had become hardly diatinguishable from the 
paroikot. Besides working for the lord, the fwrvikoi had allotments 
of their own for which they paid rent and performed various obli- 
gations and from which, after the passage of a number of years, 
they could not be evicted. These altc-tmcuts were transmissible 
from father to son. 

The free peasantry, as Romanus Lecapenus declared, had con- 
stituted the principal element of the strength of the empire. This 
clasa cultivated the land, provided for the general needs, paid the 
taTce, and furnished the army with recruits. But, as the holdings of 
the free peasantry decreased and the Jarge estates increased, this 
dement of strength was undermined. All laud in Byzantium was 
in theory subject to taxation, but it was not always easy to collect 
from the great magnates, whose influence in the administration 
enabled them to obtain important exemptions r Throughout the 
eleventh century there was a continuous cry for money, prompted 
in part no doubt by the extravagances of some of the emperors, 
but in part by the reduction in the revenues resulting from the 
granting of various exemptions and from the failure tn collect all 
the taxes. The things with which Isaac Comnenus was reproached 
and which rendered him unpopular were his cancellation of privi- 
leges and grants made by hi* predecessors and his careful collection 
of the taxes. But [f large magnates could escape the payment of 
taxeiT, it was otherwise with the peasants, the vast majority of 
whom were now tenants. They had to bear the ever-increasing 
burden of taxation and, in addition, numerous rorWw, The welfare 
of the state no longer had any meaning for them. The peasantry of 
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the interior of Asia Minor offered no resistance to the Turks. The 
military class which might have offered the necessary resistance 
had also been undermined both by the expansion of the large 
estates and the struggle between the military and civil parties in 
the eleventh century. TV enrolled soldiers, neglected and reduced 
to poverty* had neither the will nor the equipment to fight. The 
mercenaries who replaced them helprd to complete the disinte- 
gration of the statti 

The growth of the large estates and the consequent depression of 
the peasantry resulted also from the development gf what has been 
called, by some scholars* Byzantine feudalism. This feudalism was 
based on institutions which had their origin or became fully devel- 
oped in the eleventh century. These institutions were the promin^ 
the i haristikion, and the /xkottsseia?* 

The frottma, which consisted in the assignment by the govern- 
ment of a revenue-yielding property to a person in return for cer- 
tain services* usually but not always military, rendered or to be 
rendered, made iu appearance about the middle of the eleventh 
century. The grant consisted usually of land, but it could be a river 
or a fishery; its holder was known ae a f/nmoiariw. The size of the 
grant varied from a territory of considerable extent to a single 
village or estate sufficient to take care of one family. The grant was 
made for a specific period, usually but not always for the lifetime 
of the holder. It could be neither alienated nor transmitted to one 1 * 
heirs, and it was subject to recall by the imperial treasury. The 
prtatoioriof served in the army aa an officer and was expected, upon 
call, to furnish some troops, the number of them depending upon 
the size of his pr&noin. But at the beginning the pranoia was not 
granted primarily for military service; it became primarily mili- 
tary under Alexius Comnenns and his successors. Its extensive use 
contributed greatly not only to the growth of the large estates but 
to the development of the appanage system, and thus weakened 
the central administration. 

The tharistiki&n was a development associated with the manage- 

*' F*i the dixciLLiinn ^Jucb follow* fee P. Cbnrnuia, Th* Sltmsitlr PTDjiirti** *iwi the- 
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ment of monastic properties. In Byzantium the monastic and eo 
clesiastlcal properties wck very extensive. It has been estimated by 
a competent authority on the internal history of Byzantium that 
at the end of the seventh century about on* third of the usable 
land of the empire was in the possession of the church and the mon- 
asteries. Much of this property had been confiscated by the icono- 
clastic emperors in the eighth century, but with the defeat of icono- 
clasm it began to accumulate again. The attempt made by the em- 
perors of the tenth century, Nicephorus Phocas in particular, to 
check this growth met with no success. About the middle of the 
eleventh century the monastic properties "were in no way inferior 
to those of the crown."" 

The financial difficulties into which the empire had fallen in the 
eleventh century led Isaac Comnenus to envisage the confiscation 
of monastic properties, Isaac was primarily interested in finding 
the funds which he needed for the military rehabilitation of the 
empire, but it was hoped that this measure would also help . to 
ameliorate the condition of the peasantry. The historian Attalia- 
tes, who reports this measure, writes that "it appeared to be pro- 
fitable in two ways; [l] it freed the . . . peasants from a heavy 
burden, for the monks, relying upon their extensive and wealthy 
estates, were wont to force them to abandon their late . . . ; and 
[i] the public treasury which was forced in diverse ways to spend 
its resources obtained an addition and relief which were not incon- 
*iderable without doing any harm at all to others.'*** But the mea- 
sure rendered Isaac unpopular and was no doubt one of the factors 
involved in the intrigues which brought about his abdication. Hie 
Immediate Successors abandoned the policy of direct confiscation, 
but at the same time they did not refrain from the use of monastic 
properties. They used these properties, however, not for the finan- 
cial rehabilitation of the empire, but in order to reward friends and 
i avorites h They did thie by exploiting an old Byzantine institution, 
the f bar isiik iort, an institution not unlike the western buteficw/ut. 

The chart stikioit was a grant which consisted of one or more 
monasteries and their properties. Monasteries thus granted re- 
mained monasteries and did not lose title to their properties, but 
their management was put under the direction of the persons to 
whom they were granted, who, while undertaking to support the 
monks and maintain the buildings, appropriated for themselves 

" Mm\ietti r Hitttri*, p. Si, 
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what remained of the revenue, The tharistikion Mans to have de- 
veloped as early as the fifth century and may have been invented 
by the ecclesiastical hierarchy itself in order to get around the 
canons of the church, which did not permit the alienation of mo- 
nastic properties. It was greatly exploited by the iconoclastic em- 
pexore tn their efforts to weaken monasticism, but with the defeat 
of iconoclasm it fell into disuse H It appeared again in the tenth 
century and reached its widest prevalence in the eleventh* Origi- 
nally only monasteries which had fallen, into decay were involved 
La such a grant, the aim being to have them restored. Gradually, 
huwever, prosperous monasteries came to be included, and they 
were granted not for their Benefit and upkeep, but for the profit of 
those who obtained thenir This was so in the eleventh century. 
Many of the cbaristiiia granted in this century were granted by the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, but there were not a few which were granted 
by the emperors. The emperor* made their grant? to friends and 
favorites. In this way they assured themselves of the momentary 
suppot t of those persons, but they added to the landed aristocracy 
whose growth in wealth and power threatened to undermine the 
centjal government. The holder of a fiwriftrkfon was known as 
a fjfaw istikaritis, and the grant was. usually made to him for life. 

Monastic and other large properties, although theoretically sub- 
ject to taxation and other obligations., were in actual {act the bene- 
ficiaries of numerous exemptions. These exemptions were made by 
a specific grant; they conatitutc the ixk<f#sjftA of the Byzantine 
documents. 

The date of the origin of the exkounfifl is still a matter of 
dispute, but the institution already existed in the tenth century 
and it was widely used in the eleventh.** The term itself is no 
doubt the hellenized form of the Latin extusatio {excusare)', as 
an institution it comprised the exemptions from taxes and fsnvw 
and meant independence from the judicial administration (this 
Independence being limited) ; such grants were made by the govern- 
ment to monasteriea and large estates. Most of the documentation 
concerning the jjfJtpttrj/ia dates from the second half of the 
eleventh century, and this may mean that it was during thi& period 
that this institution became crystallised. Thus, by the second half 
of the eleventh century it became a regular practice to grant im- 
munities, especially from taxation, and this at a time when the 
treasury needed all the resources thai it could command H 

"The MoiuAtk ProptTtiri fttid rhc Stats pp, £5-67. 
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The battle of Manzikert decided the fate of Asia Minor and 
determined much of the subsequent history of the Byzantine 
empire. But Ifanziker c was only a battle, and what was lost there 
might have been retrieved had the society of the empire been 
healthier and more vigorous. Despite its wide territorial extent, 
however s and its seemingly great power the empire, such as it was 
in the eleventh century after the death of Basil II, was not a 
healthy organism. The depression of the peasantry deprived it 
of a strong pillar of support ; the struggle between the military and 
the civil parties dissipated its energies and consummated the decay 
of that group of soldiers which had been its stoutest defenders. The 
mercenaries who replaced them pursued their own interests and 
did infinitely more harm than good. At the same time the extensive 
use of the institutions of the prottaiA, the cbaristiJtum r and the 
exktmsaia planted the seeds of further disintegration^ 

The most significant fact affecting the Byzantine church in the 
eleventh century waa the quarrel with Rome,** The ecclesiastical 
events of 1 054 have come down in history as marking the definite 
separation of the Greek and Roman churches. In actual fact, 
however, these events only accentuated and made worse a sit- 
uation which already existed r Rome and Constantinople had not 
been in communion with each other for at least thirty years when 
the quarrel between cardinal Humbert and the- Bytantine patri- 
arch took place. In 1054. no one knew when and under what 
circumstances the break had come about, and modern research has 
not been able to throw much light on this problem. One thing is 
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certain, however; the break took place before io2+> for in that 
year the patriarch of Constantinople offered to resume relations 
with Rome, provided Rome recognized Constantinople as the head 
of the churches in the east, Rome apparently refused, but her 
refusal did not affect in any practical way the actual position of 
the Byzantine church in the east. The church of Constantinople 
was in fact the head cl the orthodox churtbes in the east and what 
Rome thought made little difference. 

This state of affairs- might have continued indefinitely if the 
situation in southern Italy had not provoked a new crisis. For 
some time past the Normans had been conquering the country 
and threatened to occupy all the territories which Bysamium still 
held there. To check their advance the Byzantine emperor, Con- 
stantino IX Monomachus, resolved to enter into an alliance with 
the papacy and appointed a new governor for his TtaJian posses- 
sions with instructions to form such an alliance. The new governor 
was Argyrus, the son of that Melo who in 10 1 7 had hired the 
Normans to help him in his rebellion against the Byzantines. ^ 

Argyrus was Italian by birth, of Lombard origin, and Latin in 
religion and tradition. He had not always been a loyal tubject, but 
the ruthlessnes3 of the Normans had led him definitely to em- 
brace the Byzantine cause. He came to Constantinople and there 
exerted his influence in favor of the alliance with the papacy aa 
the means ot checking the Norman*. Argyrus was the first native 
Italian to become Byzantine governor in Italy. But if he won the 
confidence of the emperor, there were important elements in the 
Byzantine capital, especially among the clergy, who were hostile 
to him and looked upon his appointment with suspicion. The 
patriarch himself had on several occasions exchanged bitter words 
with Argyrus when the latter was in Constantinople and had more 
than once refused him the communion of his church, 31 Argyrus 
arrived in Apulia in 105 ( and soon entered into ncgotations with 
the papacy. 

The pope with whom Argyrus sought alliance was Leo IX r Lco + 
whoj as is well known, belonged to the party of reform, had no 
sooner been elected pope than he began a vigorous campaign in 
southern Italy for the elimination of simony and the enforcement 
of clerical celibacy. His activities, to be sure, were directed against 
the offenders among the Latin clergy under hit jurisdiction, hut 
the campaign for reform } especially the drive for the celibacy of 
the clergy, was bound eventually to afreet the Greek clergy as 
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welL For with the Greek clergy in southern Italy continuing to 
marry, it would hivt been difficult, Lf not impossible, to impose 
celibacy on their Latin colleagues.* 1 But this wag a matter which 
affected seriously the interest & of the Byzantine patriarchate since 
the Greek clergy in southern Italy were under its jurisdiction. 

The man who then occupied the Bee of Constantinople was 
Michael Ccrularius. Cer alarms was a powerful personality and a 
clever and ambitious politician. He had come near, at one time, 
to occupying the Imperial throne, and when he became patriarch 
(1043), his ambition wag to render his church independent of the 
state. Already disturbed by the appointment oi Argyrns, Ce- 
rularius saw in the alliance with the papacy and the activities of 
the pope in southern Italy a definite threat to the interests of the 
patriarchate, and this threat he determined to eliminate. Hie plan 
was to provoke a crisis calculated to render ineffective, at least in 
so far as it might involve his churchy the alliance with the papacy. 
He began by closing the Latin churches in Constantinople (1052 
or 1053), and then issued, through Leo + archbishop of Ochrida, a 
manifesto against certain usages of the Latin church, particularly 
the use of unleavened bread in the celebration of the Eucharist, 1 * 
Tbis manifesto was addressed to John, bishop of Trani, who, 
although Latin, was friendly to the Byzantines, and through him 
to all the bishops of the west, including the pope. Subsequent 
developments in Ttaly, the f ailure of the Byzantines and of Leo IX 
to stop the Normans, together with the captivity of Leo IX, made 
it mote imperative for pope and emperor to cooperate, and Cc- 
rulariu* wrote the pope a more conciliatory letter in which he said 
nothing of the Latin usages which he had previously criticised, 
but in which he implied that he was the pope's equal « The pope 
now sex aside the sharp rejoinder which he had prepared against 
the manifesto oi Leo of Ochrida and drew up a reply to the letter: 
oi CerulariuSi But if in thia reply he toned down the sharpness of 
his rejoinder to the manifesto of Leo of Ochtida, he made it clear 
that on the fundamental issue, the subordination of Constantinople 
to Rome, he was offering no compromise, 34 

The papal delegation which carried the letter of the pope to the 
Byiantine patriarch was headed by cardinal Humbert. No less 
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Suitable a man could have been found to head this delegation r 
Humbert was a man of limited learning obstinate, arrogant, and 
tactless, aud easily given to polemics. No sooner had he arrived 
in Constantinople than his behavior completely alienated the By- 
jamine patriarch. Humbert made matters worse by raiaing the 
question of the fUio^i a question to which the Byzantine patri- 
arch had not referred, and charged that the Byzantines had 
tampered with the Nieene creed by suppressing that phrase, when 
in truth it was the western church that had done the tampering 
by inserting the controversial phraae. In the meantime Leo IX 
died (April I J, 1054-)* an d his successor, Victor II t a creature of the 
German emperor Henry III, did nut take office until April 3, 
1055, It is questionable whether Humbert still had the authority 
to keep up his activities in Constantinople* 1 But he continued to 
make charges against the Byzantine patriarchy antL. as the latter 
refused to listen or enter into any negotiation^ he resolved to 
hurl against him and his followers the sentence of excommuni- 
cation. On Saturday, July 16, 1054, at the moment when the 
clergy of Hagia Sophia were about to celebrate the holy liturgy s 
the Roman delegation, with Humbert at the head, marched toward 
the principal altar and there deposited the sentence of excom- 
munication while the Byiantine clergy and people looked on. The 
sentence of excommunication was couched in language which 
could hardly have been more arrogant and libelous." 

It was now the turn of the Byzantine patriarch to act. He had 
been shocked and angered by the contents of the sentence of ex- 
communication and determined to obtain satisfaction. He 
straightway transmitted the document to the emperor and 
declared that he could not endure to have such audacity and ef- 
frontery go unpunished. Meanwhile the papal legates had left 
the capital to return to Rome, They had reached Selymbria 
(Silivri) when a message reached them from the emperor, urging 
them to return, and indicating that Cerulariufe was ready to have 
an interview with them, The legates returned, but no interview 
with the Byiantine patriarch ever took place. What actually 
happened ia difficult to determine since only the accounts of 
Humbert and Cerularius have survived, and they are contra- 
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dictory. This much seems certain, however. When Cerularius 
turned to tht emperor, he did not intend to make amends to the 
papal legate*; he demanded amends instead. But when the papal 
jf^atcs were asked to return, they were not informed of the true 
temper of the Bytantine patriarch. It was only after they had 
returned to the capital that they learned that what he wanted 
from them was a retraction and an apology for the sentence of 
ejccommimication. This they would not give, and, as the populace 
was in an uproar in support of its patriarch, they decided to leave. 
The emperor himself, who seems finally to have: realized the 
seriousness of the situation, urged them to go. 

The situation in the capital had indeed become very serious. 
The populace, angered by the sentence of excommunication 
against Cerularius,, was in a riotous mood, and the refusal of the 
papal legates to mate amends accentuated its temper. A tumult 
broke out, which forced the emperor to yield to the demands of 
the patriarch. Cerularius now proceeded to take formal action 
against Humbert and his associates. On July 10, 1054, in the 
presence of twenty-one bishops and an embassy from the emperor, 
he casi the anathema upon the impious document of excommuni- 
cation, its authors, and all those who had participated in any way 
in its composition and circulation, He decreed further that all 
copies of the document were to he burned. The original, however, 
was to be kept in the archives of the patriarchate "to the ever- 
lasting dishonor and permanent condemnation of those who had 
cast such blasphemies against God/' Four days later, on Sunday, 
July 24, the same bishops sitting in synod renewed the condem- 
nation in an atmosphere oi greater solemnity, ■* It was then read 
to the public. 

Scholars have tended to attribute the schism of 1054 to the 
Byzantine patriarch. This is because Cerularius was responsible, 
by his sponsorship of the manifesto of Leo of Ochrida, for pro- 
voking the controversy. That the manifesto of Leo of Ochrida was 
provocative there can be no doubt, but Cerularius, as his letter 
to Leo IX shows, was not indisposed To compromise. Any com- 
promise, howeveT, had to tahc into account the actual position of 
the Byzantine patriarchate. CcruJarius presided over the By- 
zantine church at a time when the see of Constantinople had 
achieved the widest territgrial extent in its history, and its pres- 
tige and power had reached their highest point. The failure of the 
papal legates to realize this was what made all negotiations im- 
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possible. As Jugic writes^ "the Roman legates were under il- 
lusions concerning the sentiments of the Byzantines on the whole 
toward the latins r They had wished to separate the cause of the 
patriarch and hta clergy from that of the emperor and the people, 
to treat Ccrularius like a black sheep of St, Peter's flock, to act in 
Constantinople as they would have acted in a city of the west. 
And they did not notice that in Constantinople they cut the figures 
of arrogant strangers with insupportable airs. It wae enough for 
their sentence to be known to provoke a popular tumult." The 
same scholar writes with reference to the sentence of excommu- 
nication against the Byiantine patriarch; "From every point of 
view this theatrical act was deplorable; deplorable, because it 
could be asked whether the legates were duly authorized to take 
a measure so serious at a time when the HcJy See was vacant; 
deplorable, because useless and ineffectual, for Humbert and his 
companions had no means of having the sentence executed; de- 
plorable especially by the contents of the sentence itself and the 
tone in which it was drawn up. Besides the well founded griev- 
ances, it reproached Cerularius and his partisans, and indirectly all 
the Byzantines, with a series of imaginary crimes and heresies.^** 
The Greek chroniclers of the period make no mention of the 
schism of J 054, Thia is somewhat puzzling, although there are 
other events in the: history of Byzantium which comemporary 
historians do not record. Quite possibly this schism was not con- 
sidered significant enough to be recorded. Unlike previous schisms^ 
that of 1054 did not involve any division in the Greek church 
itself. The exchange of anathemas between Humbert and Cerula- 
rins no doubt left some bitterness in its wake, but it did not 
greatly affect the actual state of the relations between the two 
sees. The names of the popes, which for some years before 1054 had 
not been in the diptychs of the Conetantinopolitan diurch h sim- 
ply remained off, and the Byzantine church continued in its own 
independent way There is some evidence that Leichudes h who 
succeeded CerulariuS, communicated with the pope, Alex- 
ander II, In 1061, but it is not known what prompted him to do 
so. The point of the communication was to ask the pope to furnish 
irrefragable proof of the doctrine of the fiiiopif** Ten years later 
pope Alexander II made an effort to end the schism, but t)ie 
Greeks showed no desire to enter into negotiations, 41 

w Byt, Ztmcbr-, XLNJ (1^50). 174. 
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The deterioration in the external situation of the empire finally 
induced the Greeks to try to establish better relations with the 
papacy. In 1073 Michael VII addressed a ]«ttr to Gregory VII 
which was supplemented by an oral message imparted to the 
pope hy those who brought the letter. Neither the letter nor a 
record of the oral message has survived, but a careful study of 
Gregory's reply and his various letters relating to the cast in- 
dicate that the problem of the union of the churches and the need 

of the empire for military assistance in Order to check the Turks 
constituted the Subject matter of the imperial messages," Gregory 
was very much impressed by the emperor's messages and seni his 
representative to Constantinople for farther investigation, but 
nothing came out of the negotiations r A few years later the re- 
lations between Rome and Constantinople actually became worse 
as a result of Gregory^ open support of Guiscard^s invasion of 
the Byzantine empire. On July jr., icgo, Gregory wrote to the 
bishops of Apulia and Calabria asking them to lend all possible 
help to the expedition which Guiscard was about to undertake 
against Byzantium, Guiscard attacked the Greeks as schismatics. 
Thus, as Alexius Comnenus ascended the throne, the empire faced, 
in addition to its other enemies, the active enmity of the papacy* 
The reason for this was the refusal of the Greeks to agree to the 
union of the churches on conditions dictated to them by the 
papacy. 

The civil wars which followed Manxikert ended in 10S1 when 
Alexius Comnenus ascended the throne. The empire which the 
youthful Alexius now undertook to rule was on the brink of dis- 
solution. Its treasury was empty; its armies were still disorganized ; 
its enemies were many and active. In the Balkan peninsula^ 
Guiscard, with the blessings of Gregory VTI t was on the point 
of invading the territories of the empire; the Serbs "were restless 
and hostile; and the Pechenegi and Kumane were ready to launch 
new attacks. In Asia Minor the effective control of the empire 
was restricted to localities on the coast of the Sea of Marmara, 
including Nicomedia* bat even these were threatened by the new 
Turkish state which was arising in Nicaea. At the same time the 
Turkish adventurer Chaka (called TtetxS? in Byzantine sources) 
established himself in Smyrna (Izmir)* built a fleet) seized some 
of the islands of the Aegean* and threatened Constantinople itself. 

** J*- ChirajLii, 'MSyiirrtniiTi, the Wftt, Jltid the QrHiri flf the Frit Cruifttft^'' pa. ijaff. >"ar 
a. dkffitr«i( mkWj rlotUAuna, "SUhUeh rtir QritMpditLk Acz SdarmjpapaLHinJj mud VH 
Tiaatxhaag da mren Kiwiing**,"' HitMrittbe VitriAjahrtebriji, XXII ^91^-]^;). 173, 
j 5a. See ■£» bd™, chapter VTf, p. 'zij. 
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That the empire was able to survive was due primarily to the 
remarkable ability and almost inexhaustible energy of Alexius." 
He found the hinds which he needed immediately by the con- 
fiscation of the valuables of the church; he improvised an army 
by enrolling numerous mercenaries; he neutralised* by overtures 
and concessions, some of his enemies in order that he might deal 
with them singly, Alexius was well versed in the technique of 
Byzantine diplomacy and used very expertly the principle of 
divide and rule. 

When Guiacaxd invaded the empire in the spring of io8j + 
Alexius was engaged with the Selchiikids of Nicaea, but he 
quickly came to terms with thcrn. About the same time he 
entered into negotiations with Henry TV of Germany and tried 
to sow dissenainn among the Normans in southern Italy. He also 
concluded a treaty with the Venetian whereby he obtained their 
naval support tn return for commercial privileges (ioSs). The 
essential element of these privileges consisted in the right to buy 
and sell in certain stipulated localities of the empire free from all 
duties. The granting of these privileges was destined to undermine 
the economic prosperity of the empire, but for the time at 
least it obtained for. Alexins an important source of support in his 
struggle against the Norman Leader, Alexius's first encounter with 
Guiscard near Dyrrachium ended in di&aeter; Dyrrachium soon 
fell to the enemy and the way was opened to Thessalonica and 
thence to Constantinople. But the negotiations of Alexius with 
Henry TV and his intrigues among the Normans in southern Italy 
now bore fruit. While Henry IV marched upon Rome to resolve 
his differences with Gregory VII, a revolt broke out in southern 
Italy against the authority of Guiscard. These events forced 
Guiscard to return to Italy, leaving his £on, Bohemond, to carry 
on the war against the emperor. Bohemond met with initial suc- 
cesses! but Alexius kept after him with remarkable tenacity and 
succeeded in breaking the backbone of the invasiou. In iofij 
Bohemond returned to Italy, In the foUowing year Guiscard 
organized another expedition; it won some successes at first, but, 
when Guiscard suddenly died in 1085, it was abandoned. The 
Norman danger, for the present at least, was Qver t 

But not so the tribulations of Alexius. Tor it was now the turn 
of the nomads from the north, the Pechenegs and Kumans, to 
try their fortunes against the forces of the empire. This time they 

** The fundamental Y*iork on 
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had the cooperation of the JJogomiles, 4 * adherents of a heretical 
sect, who dwelt in the region of Philippopolis and whose hostility 
to the Greeks waa no secret. Urged by the Bogomiles, the Peche- 
negs and Kumans broke into Thrace in 10S6, defeated one Byzan- 
tine general, but were stopped by another. They returned in 1087 
only to be driven beyond the Balkans. But in the autumn of the 
following year they inflicted, near Dristra (Siliatra) on the lower 
Danube* a terrible defeat on the Byzantine emperor, who had 
ralten the offensive again&t them. Alexius barely escaped with his 
life. The situation was momentarily saved by the quarrel ever the 
spoils which broke out between the Peehenegs and the Kumans. 
This momentary relief was further extended by a treaty cf peace 
which Alexius concluded with the Pcchcncge but the respite th as- 
gained was only of short duration. The crisis came in the winter 
of 1000-100.1^ provoked this time by the advent orer Chaka, who 
conceived the grandiose plan, of making himself emperor of Con- 
stantinople. He induced the PecheuegiL to attack the empire by 
land while he himself besieged the capital by eea and abS-l-Qasim, 
the sultan of Nicaea^ attacked Nicomedia in Asia Minor. Chaka 
had forged a ring around the Byzantine capital. 

The Fechenege broke into Thrace, defeated the emperor, and 
fought their way to the environs of the capital. The diplomacy of 
Alexius saved the situation. Alexius entered into negotiations with 
the Kjumans and induced them to take up arms against their 
former confederates. The decisive encounter took place on April 
zgv J 09 1. The Pechenega were literally cut to pieces and, as a 
people, almost disappeared from history. 

Chaka mil remained active, but the diplomacy of Alexius 
eliminated him also. The peaceful relations which Alexius had 
established with the Sckhiikids of Nicaea at the time of the in- 
vasion of the empire by Guiscard were disturbed following the 
death of Snlaiman> the sultan, of Nicaea, who had been kilted in 
109c while trying to extend his rule over Syria, His successor at 
Nicaea was abu-l-Qa&im^ the man who cooperated with Chaka by 
attacking Nicomedia, Ahu-l-Qaaimj following the annihilation of 
the Pcchenegs, planned to attack Constantinople itself b but he 
wa& beaten by the Byzantine forces and decided 10 accept a 
treaty of alliance which Alexius offered to him. Meanwhile his 

" On iftt FofftnLki. *nc maj- cunitiilt II. C Puech aud A. Viilliat. Lt Traice -centre its 
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relations with the great sultan Malik-Shah, ruler, in theory at 
least, oi all the Selchnkidat vrere not cordial, and this led to his 
death in toga. Shortly after this event Nicaea fell into the hantk 
of KJHj (or Klrlch) Ar&lan, the son of Sulaimam Alexins, whose 
sea and land forces were making some progress against Chaka, 
pointed out to KUij Aialan that the growth of the power of 
Ckata would endanger his own lands and induced him to accept 
the alliance which he offered him. Chaka went to sec Killj Arslan, 
but the latter murdered him after a banquet. Constantinople- was 
now free from any immediate danger. 

Meanwhile Alexins consolidated hk position inside the empire, 114 
He did this by the creation of a coterie of friends, with the members 
of his family a& the nucleus, upon whom he could rely and to 
whom he could entrust the administration and defense of the 
empire. To keep their loyalty he compensated these men by land 
grants and other favors. "To his relatives and favorite^" writes 
Zonaras, "Alexius distributed the public goods by wagon loads j 
he granted to them sumptuous annual revenues. The great wcatth 
with which they were surrounded and the retinue which was as- 
signed to them were more becoming to kings than to private in- 
dividuals- The homes which they acquired appeared like cities in 
size and were no less magnificent than the imperial palace itself.'* 
More detailed and precise mformation about this it given in doc- 
uments which Alexius himself issued. These documents deal with 
the land grams that Alexius made to his partisans, For instance, 
in io*4 Alexius grafted the entire penin&ula of C&ssandria to his 
brother Adrian. But in this Alexius made no radical innovations. 
He exploited more extensively institution* which were already in 
existence. This was particularly tnic of the pronoia- and the 
charistikion. 

Alexius also established better relations with the papacy. The 
initial step in this was taken by Urban II, but the matter was 
really pushed by Alexius.** In 10S9 Alexius received a letter from 
Urban IT in which the pope urged the establishment of peace and 
harmony in the churchy complained that the papal name had been 

"On this see Clt&HUlle, "TTk ManiidcP*opErtiei*n.iWlB Suit [nth* Bj-Mtilill* Empire. 1 ' 
Dwrn^iVflr* Oak Fiapen, IV [L^fl), fy^r , 
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removed from the diptychs of the Constantinopolitan churchy 
without canonical justification, and made the request that it be 
restored. In order that the papal request might be considered, a 
synod wa* held in Constantinople in September 1065. It was at- 
tended hy the patriarch of Constantinople, the patriarch of Anti- 
och, eighteen metropolitans, and two archbishops, and was pre- 
sided over by Alexius, 

When the synod met, Alexius submitted to it the papal proposal, 
asked for the documents attesting the separation of Rome from 
Constantinople, and inquired whether it was because of these 
documents that the name of the pope was not in the diptychs of 
the church of Constantinople. The ecclesiastics present replied 
that no such documents existed^ but that there were between the 
two churches important differences of a canonical nature which it 
was necessary to regulate. Alexins then expressed the view that, 
since there was. no official record of the separation of Rome from 
Constantinop]e s the papal name had been uncanonicaUy removed 
from the diptychs and it should be put back. To this the ec- 
clesiastics replied thai too much time had elapsed since the re- 
moval of the papal name from the diptychs to put it back before 
the elimination of the objections which they had against the 
Latins. The synod, with Alexius agreeing, finally reached she fol- 
lowing compromise. 

Urban II should first of all send to Constantinople his profes- 
sion of faith. If the pope's profession of faith were found to be 
sound, if he accepted the seven ecumenical councils and the local 
synods which the latter had appro vedj if he condemned ihe here- 
tics and the errors which the church condemned, and if he re- 
spected and accepted the holy canons which the fathers of the 
church had adopted at the sixth ecumenical council, then his 
name would be pat back in the diptychs of the church of Con- 
stantinople. This arrangement was to be temporary, pending the 
holding of a council in Constantinople which was to regulate and 
eliminate the differences between the two churches. This council 
was ta be held wiihin eighteen months after the receipt of the 
papal profession of f aich and was to be attended either by a papal 
delegate or by ihe pope himself. The synod urged the patriarchs 
of Alexandria and Jerusalem to accept this compromise. 

At the same time a message from the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, Nicholas III, was sent to Urban II r In this message the 
patriarch expressed his joy over the receipt of the papal letter 
apparently the letter which Urban had sent to Alexius requesting 
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that hia name be reentered in the diptychs. He was pained tt> 
hear, however, that he had been represented to the pope as ill- 
disposed towards the Latins and as excluding them from the 
churches. The Latins* he deflated, were free to enter the churches 
and to celebrate their religSovis services, and he was aware that 
the same freedom was enjoyed by the Greeks of southern Italy. 
But the pope would have acted well if he had sent him, as was the 
custom of old, the announcement of his elevation to the papal see 
together with his profession of faith. He could still do it, however. 
The patriarch himself desired* with all his heart, the unity of the 
church. But if the patriarch desired the unity of the church* on the 
fundamental questions which separated Rome from Constanti- 
nople he was far from willing to yield. This is quite clear from a 
letter which he addressed to the patriarch of Jerusalem, The 
letter in quest ton is without title* signature, date, or address, hut 
Grumel has produced &n.frieient evidence in support of hid view 
that it was written in ioScj by the patriarch of Constantinople* 
Nicholas III, to Symeon II* patriarch of Jerusalem, In this letter 
the patriarch of Constantinople defended the position of the Greek 
church on the question of the fHiaqut) the azyme, and the primacy 
of the papacy. He wrote to the patriarch of Jerusalem in order to 
counteract the effects of a letter which the pope had sent to the 
patriarch of Jerusalem in which he expressed his desire for the 
unity of the churches urging that there should be one head for 
the church, and that the pope of Rome h as the successor of St. 
Peter, should he that head/ 1 

It is not definitely known what the reaction of Urban II was to 
the compromise offered to him by Alexius and the Byzantine 
clergy, There is some evidence that he accepted it and that as a 
consequence the communion between the two churches was pro- 
visionally reestablished. But the step which was to make this 
communion permanent was never taken, The realization of the 
union on a permanent basis was indeed a most difficult task. For 
the crucial point* the fundamental difference between the two 
churches s was the primacy of Home, and on that the Byzantine 
clergy, as is shown by the attitude of the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, were in no mood to compromise. Yet Alexius did succeed 
in removing some of the differences which separated him from the 
papacy and in establishing good personal relations with the pope. 

Thus by 1095 Alextut had removed the dangers which had 
threatened Constantinople, had consolidated his own position in 
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the empire, and had established better persons! Jrelations with the 
papacy. He was now ready to undertake tHt oflensive which he 
hoped would enable him to recover Asia Mitior from the Turks. 
Thia task was difficult indeed, but he hoped to accomplish it with 
the aid of the west. It was for this reason that in 1095 he ap- 
pealed to Urban II for help. And to succeed in. obtaining this help 
he used the argument that it vras necessary to liberate the Holy 
Land fjrom the Turks. 1 * The result was the First Crusade, 

« Oa tbb nee Clar*^ "Bjraia-Lkjflv, the W«t, t*a thr QtrigJn ol the Kftl OiM&d*;' 
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he crusade was first proclaimed by Urban II at the Council of 
Clermont on November i7> 1095. So we must believe, unless evi- 
dence of earlier publicity ie found. Some have thought that the 
pope preached the crue&de earlier Jn the same year at the council 
which he held at Piaecma^ but if this was the case, what he said 
failed to produce any widespread popular response. To be sure, 
contemporary writer* were not immediately impressed by the his- 
torical significance of hit November speech, and, as Chatandon 

TTuterUflftds inspired csfnjjEcaUECont4Dipora.Tj luttOfi«al]i^rature; but IitmE mentioned 
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formation flbour thf btfi-ntiing oE the movement,, consult F. E,LSnt h Iiwttt&ire critique in 
ttwrts taluriptn Jet misikitt [jtQL>l t iBBi), pp. 1-12+ The lettere af Cr^gar^ VH are- found 
■ft M?ff h Efiuaixt seUctat (*&. E, Caapar), II h Hid any tnat cnnCauL r*fm n«S tn. 
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lias indicated, neither Raymond of Aguilcie nor the anonymous 
author of theG^jfa Fransofutn mentions Clermont. Butj although 
these early chroniclers were eager to get on with the story of the 
expedition in which they participated, others, v* ha attended the 
council, were careful not to neglect it. Thus Robert the Monk, 
when he undertook to rewrite the Gest& soon after the turn of the 
century^ complained that his source did not have its proper begin- 
ning at Clermont. The glorious success of rhe crusade brought 
fame to the council where it originated. 

At firfit Urban was regarded as the author of the movement that 
began at Cleocnont. Bernold, writing while the crusade was in 
progress, said "the Jord pope was the chief author of this expe- 
dition." Writing from Antioch in IOqS, the leaders asked the 
pope to come over and finish the war "which is your very own"* 1 
But Urban had said that it was "God's work", that "Christ was 
the leader" — and so plausible did such propaganda seem that 
the success of the movement was regarded as divinely assured. If 

idtrt, 2 vn]s. Loudon, iSB^iBJo) h wrutc ntovt th* council IMHfi thirty Ytflv thtl. As he 
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it was "not human but divine", as Ekkehard taid t whoe-ver 
started it was merely an agent of the Lord, A legend^ which was 
given a long life by the popular historian of the cru&ades, William 
of Tyre> indicated that Peter the Hermit wag the divine agent 
who was lent to persuade the pope to initiate the crusade, and it 
was believed that he carried a letter from heaven as hia credential. 
Not ontil the last of the nineteenth century did hktory finally 
discredit this legend and restore credit to the great pope who was 
the author of the plan which he proposed at Clermont.* 

But how mudi of the proposal was originated by Urban II i 
Although Jt seems to have taken contemporaries by surprise* the 
Crusade was so quickly accepted that it is clear the public was 
ready for it. Quite simply the author of the feite says that the 
crusade came when '*the time was at hand" for all to take up cross- 
es and follow Christ. The modern way □£ putting it is that the 
crusade was preceded by a long trend of thought which con- 
ditioned minds to the idea of holy wai\ ? Urban had only to pro- 
pose carrying the holy war to the eastern Mediterranean to show 
that such a proposal had an immediate appeal to the popular im- 
agination. Nevertheless, Lt must be recognised that the scheme 
which the pope devised to put this proposal into effect was origi- 
nal, not so much in the elements of which it was composed as in 
the synthesis of parts which were known and understood. The 
"time" for such attention to the practical problems of organization 
did not come until a human mind capable of such planning was- 
ready to apply itself to the problem of how to raise large armies 
to serve the church , Unfortunately, the antecedents of this papal 
plan are not evident. There is no mention of the crusade in any 
source written before Clermont that is now in existence. 

The idea of carrying the holy war against the Moslems to the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean (but not any way of imple- 
menting the idea) seems to have come to Urban from his famous 
predeccsMWj Gregory VII h who had proposed an expeditionary 
force to aid the Byzantine Christians in their struggle with the 
Selchiilrid Turks, Inasmuch as Urban undertook to carry out 
Gregory's ideas,, to be his pfdisiipms, a& he put Lt + it may be as- 
sumed that he felt it to be his duty to put Gregory's proposal into 
effect. He did so with the same remarkable success that he had in 
advancing the Gregorian reform program; waging a winning 

* H. Hmpuimt^Tj Peter der Eremite (Leiff ij h 1 875). 
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straggle with Henry TV; and, in general, restoring to the papacy 
the prestige wbicK Gregory had 1-OSt. 

Jufit two year? before Gregory became pope in lo^j, the dis- 
astrous defeat of the Byzantine army at NTanzikert had opened 
up all Anatolia to the raids of nomad Turks, In the meantime, 
Byzantine rule in southern Italy had been overthrown by the 
Normans, and the imperial forces were unable to deal with tbe 
Pechenegs in the Balkans. In this desperate situation., the young 
basileuSj Michael VI I t disregarded the controversial separation of 
Greek and Latin churches which followed the so-called schism of 
1054 and made an appeal to the newly chosen pope for aid. When 
an imperial embassy with a friendly letter to Gregory had been 
well received^ Dominic, patriarch of Grado (who, as a Venetian, 
may have had contacts at Constantinople), was chosen to carry a 
favorable reply back to MichaeL Gregory, of course, hoped to 
bring about a reunion of the churches under the recognized 
dominance of Rome." 

Although it is not known that anything was said about military 
aid from the west in this diplomatic exchange of good will, Gre- 
gory soon after proposed that some of the fidfles of St. Peter 
should go to the help of the Greeks. On February i t 1074, the 
pope wrote to William, count of Burgundy, asking him to fulfil 
the vow that he had taken to defend the possessions of St. Peter, 
and to notify Raymond, count of St, Gitlcs, Amadeo, count of 
Savoy, and other fidrlt* of St. Peter to join the countess Beatrice 
and her husband, Godfrey of Lorraine, in an expedition to pacify 
the Normans in southern Italy by a show of force, and then cross 
over to Constantinople, where the Christians "are urging us eager- 
ly to reach out our hands to them in succor, "* On March l, the 
pope called for recruits because he had learned that the pagans 
"have been pressing hard upon the Christian empire, have cruelly 
laid ws^te the country almost to the walls of Constantinople and 
slaughtered like sheep many thousand Christians/' But by Sep- 
tember to, Gregory seemed to think that the urgency had passed, 
for he write William VII, duke of Aquitaine and count of Poitou, 
"the report is chat the Christians beyond seas have, by God's help, 
driven back the fierce assault of the pagans, and we are waiting for 
the counsel of divine providence as tc our future co«r3Cr ,+ 

1 Riant. Invttitairt {AQL, I), pp. 59-60, 

* For the m letters ttuT Gregory WJMt Mfj^emmr. ttin plan, lee Jtii Re^tntm. (JHfiW, 
Epitttl&ifFfcfMt'lLlvp. 6g-7L 7S~7*\ ^2.6^116, i&^ifiS, 17J. Quotmiom are irene Emw 
<Mt H i EnmlalJMiL In Tie CwreipohuTmce t,t Ptft O'tf^f Vll (C»kmbt* UflivtFflirp, ftwrdr- 
of Ciriliiaitiimj Jfw Yuri, ]jja>. 
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Three months later, the pope was no longer in doubt when he 
wrote to young Henry IV, Jting of Germany; "I call to your 
attention that the Christians beyond the sea + a great part of whom 
are being destroyed by the heathen with unheard-of slaughter 
and are daily being slain, like so many sheep, have humbly sent to 
beg me to succor these our brethren in whatever ways I can, 
that the religion of Christ m*y not utterly perish in our time — 
which God forbid/' 

With exaggerated optimism, Gregory told the young ting that 
50,000 men were prepared to go "if they can have me for their 
leader,*' and suggested that they might "push forward even to 
the sepulcher of the Lord/' Naively he even asked Henry to 
protect the Roman church during his absence. December lf>, the 
pope followed with a general call to fairies beyond the Alps, and 
at the same time wrote to the countess Matilda that he hoped she 
would accompany the empress AgneSj who wai expected to go. 
But January 22, lo 7$t when he wrote to his former abbot, Hugh 
of Guny T he made no mention of any expedition to aid Greek 
Christiana, although he complained that they were "falling away 
from the Catholic faith". 

When Gregory became involved in the desperate conflict with the 
western emperor, he had to give up his hopes of winning friends at 
Constantinople* and instead of helping the Greeks to repel Turkish 
invaders, the pope gave his bkssEng to an invasion of the empire 
by Normans. Although he had tried to check Norman aggression 
in southern Italy during the early years of his pontificate, as the 
letter to the count of Burgundy indicates, he had to reverse his 
policy when hard pressed by Henry IV. In 1080, by concessions^ 
he induced Robert Guiscard to become his. ally, and when the 
Normans prepared to invade the Balkan, peninsula, Gregory gave 
his support to this buccaneering enterprise. He had excommuni- 
cated 1 Nicephorus III Botaniates, who had deposed Michael in 
1078, and Guiscard asserted that he intended to restore Michael, 
whose son had been betrothed to the Norman's daughter, to the 
throne. Although it was known that the real Michael was living 
in a monastery, Guiscard exhibited a Greek monk who pretended 
to be the deposed emperor. Gregory seems- to have accepted this 
fraud, and on July 24,, j 080, he wrote to the bishops in Apulia and 
Calabria, that all fidelts of St. Peter should aid Michael, "unjustly 
overthrown," and that all fighting men who went overseas with 
the emperor and Robert should be faithful to them, which obvi- 
ously referred' to the pretender* When Guiscard*s undertaking 
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seemed successful the pope congratulated him, while trying to 
impress him with the danger that threatened the Roman churchy 
for Henry IV, Subsidized by Bytantint gold, wad clo&ing in cm the 
city of Si. Perer, Alexius Comneaus, wlio became emperor in ioBi 
by deposing Nicephorus III, At first had asked the pope to re- 
strain the Normans, but when it became clear that Gregory was 
a "Norman pope", he gave his support to Henry IV. Thue s at 
Constantinople, the pope, who had once wished to send military 
aid to the empire> came to be regarded as a hated enemy, 7 

Thus, all Gregory's hopes of ending the schism between east 
and west were destroyed when political necessity drove him into 
the Norman alliance. However, in 10-5 5 the death of both Guiscard 
and his papal ally relieved the tension, and better understanding 
between east and west seemed possible. But, although the abbot 
of Monte Cassino, who became Victor III, had been in friendly 
correspondence with Alexius, he was too dependent on Norman 
support to do much to restore papal prestige. Not until the 
Frenchman, Odo of Lagery, became pope on March li t 1088, did 
the chinch have a leader capable of saving the papacy from the 
crisis into which Gregory VII had precipitated it, 

Odo, who took the name of Urban Ii, had been a pupil of 
Bruno, the founder of Chartreuse, at Rheims, where he became 
canon and archdeacon. Later he became a monk and prior of 
Cluny, and it was on abbot Hugh's recommendation that he 
entered the service of Gregory VII, who made him cardinal- 
bishop of Ostia, and sent him on the difficult mission of being 
papal legate in Germany, where he was when Gregory died. Ode 
supported Victor III, whom other reformers opposed because he 
was not a strong supporter of Gregory's reform program, and it 
is said that Victor nominated Odo as his successor. Certainly no 
one was better qualified to restore the prestige of the papacy, 
which had sunk so low that Bernold relates that only five German 
bishops recognized the new pope. Although the countess Matilda 
of Tuscany loyally supported the rightful pope, much of northern 
and central Italy was dominated by the partisans of dement III, 
the anti-pope, while the Romany who had seen their city looted 
by the followers of Gregory's Norman ally, favored the schis- 
matics, <+ Gnibert [Clement HI], however, urged on by the sup- 
port of the aforesaid emperor and by the instigation of the Roman 
citizens, for some time kept Urban a stranger to the church of 

* See th* vicJEnt cnndenuution uE Gregory >y Anrm Cqrjinc*B- AluaaJ, I. liii. 1-j 

fad- Iflb, I r ppr 47-45]. 
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St. Peter r " But, according to Remold, Urban would not u&e force 
to obtain possession of she city and, except for a few months when 
Clement had to leave, his visits to Rome were clandestine and 
brief. During moat of the fust five year* that he was pope> he 
found it necessary to wander about in Apulia and Calabria, where 
he was assured of Norman protection. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that a few days after being consecrated, he set out to find 
count Roger, Guiscard's brother, most influential cf the Norman 
chiefs, who was then completing the. conquest df Sicily, There the 
pope held a conference with him at Troina, 

One topic that the pope brought up for consideration was the 
advisability of reopening diplomatic relations with Constanti- 
nople, Geoffrey Malaterra, historian of the Italian Normani, tays 
that the pope ashed the count's advice about accepting an. in- 
vitation, to a church council at Constantinople for consideration 
of the differences between the two churches. Roger urged ae- 
ceptanccj hut, as Malaterra tells the story, Urban was prevented 
from participating in such a meeting by the hostility of the anti- 
pope and his partisans at Rome,* It seems clear, however, from 
evidence given by Walter Holtzmann that what Urban wanted to 
know was whether the count had any intention of renewing the 
war on Alexin^ which had undone the efforts of Gregory VII to 
maintain dose relations with the eastern church. When the pope 
was able to assure the hardens that there would be no further 
Norman aggression, he, not the basileus as Malaterra thought , 
made a move to open negotiations. He asked that his name be 
put on the diptychs at Constantinople inasmuch as it was not 
excluded by any synodal acts h Alexius, finding that this was true, 
induced a synod to grant the request, but on condition that Urban 
send his profession of faith in the customary sy static letter, and 
participate in person, or through representatives, in a council to 
be held at Constantinople eighteen months later for the purpose 
of settling the controversial issues that divided the churches. The 
patriarch also assured the pope, who had complained that Latins, 
were not allowed to worship in their own fashion in the empire, 
that they had the same freedom as Greeks in the territories under 
Norman rule. Urban also made another friendly move at this 
time, September 1089, by removing from Alexius the excom- 
munication which Gregory had imposed on Nicephorus- III,* 

* Malarata, C&rdntran. iv. I J (AfPi CXDJt. [ItH. 11 pi). 

* W. HnJtiiTLauTi, ''Unianverliafidl unpen iiflHlicii K^Ljer AJexioi I nod Pap.it L'rhlA 11 
Jm Jabre :dS^" 9iuL?mii(f IH XXVE 3*-&7- P. Cbnrflni^ JJffi, UJI Uw&\ 
94i^f4, (w an arwfyeJefli thf docurttnn p*ibtidud by Halitnaaati r and sbwt, dmpKT VI, 
pp, itiE, 
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There is no evidence to show that Urban ever sent a profession 
of faith, and he did not accept the invitation to discuss the union 
of the churches No dnubt he knew that the Greeks would not 
accept the supremacy of RomCf which the reform movement in 
the west was striving to establish. On other points of difference, 
the Greeks may have been more conciliatory, but here also the 
Gregorian program offered little hope of compromise. Urban, 
usually the tactful diplomat* ieems to have been much the parti- 
san at Hiri in 109& When the discussion held there with Greek 
churchmen q( southern Italy did not go to his liking he called 
upon Aneelrn of Canterbury to defend the Latin cause* and when 
this champion seemed to overwhelm the Greeks, by his dialectic, 
Urban exulted. Such is r.he repott of Eadmer f the biographer of 
Anselm .™ 

There is reason to asaume that Urban did not wish to enter 
into negotiations about ecclesiastical matters in io8g f because 
controversy might have marred the friendly relations that he had 
established with the Byzantine emperor. He could be well sat- 
isfied with the significant diplomatic victory that he had won, for 
he had brought aboat a reversal of Greek policy in the west. As 
long as the Normans were a scrinuFi menace to the empire, it had 
been imperial policy to cauee trouble for them in Italy by sub- 
sidizing Henry IV r Furthermore, as long as this alliance lasted, 
the anti-pope, Clement II I 7 had hoped to obtain recognition at 
Constantinople, Urban had changed all this by being able to as- 
sure Aleiiua that the Normans were no longer to be feared. By 
□btaining the favor of the eastern emperor, the pope had gained 
an important advantage over his enemies in Italy. 

It has been asserted that Alexius was glad to have cordial re- 
lations with the pope because he hoped to get military help from 
the west. Later, of course, the pope did recruit large armies, trnat 
what military aid did the emperor hope to obtain from a pope who 
was virtually an exile in Norman Italy ? It was not until later, 
when papal prestige had risen, that there was much possibility of 
obtaining such help, "The fact tliat Alexius had frequently aftked 
for aid before the Council of Placenta is universally admitted." 11 
But mercenaries, not armies going forth to holy war, was the kind 
of military aid the ba&ileu& wanted. Anna Comnena says that her 
father did all that he could to collect a mercenary army by letters, 

3* Eidon^flkrmff num/mm («.<*■ W, Ritle t FcJDi Serin, nrt. il []3S*J t ppr 
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and even indicates that he awaited a mercenary army from Rome 
about iocji. 13 It is more plausible to assume that Anna's statement 
refers to the military contingent promised to Alexia by the count 
of Flanders* 

Robert the Frisian, count of Randers, went cm a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem about 1087 to lo^o or 1091. On his return trip he was 
received with great honor by Alexius, who apparently asked him 
to send mercenaries. Robert, binding himeelf by the iort of oath 
that Anna thought was customary among the Latins^ pledged 
himself to send five hundred mounted warriors when he returned 
to Flanders.. The count kept hie word, and the contingent reached 
Alexius with a gift of on? bunded and fifty excellent horses, and 
the emperor was able to purchase all Other horses which were not 
needed by these western horsemen, 11 It may be that the emperor 
wrote to the count- of Flanders at thift time, and that his letter 
became the basis for the- famous ipistalA spuria, which was used 
later for propaganda, 1 * Ekkehard, without saying when, telle ua 
that the emperor wrote '*not a few" letters to the pope asking aid 
for the defense of the eastern churches, 1 * Returning pilgrims, who 
may have been indoctrinated by Byzantine pjopaganda as well 
as disturbed by their own experiences, added their testimony to 
the requests made at higher levels. The pope, we may feel sure, 
was well informed about the situation in the east. Nevertheless, 
there is no evidence to show that he made any effort to send help 
to the emperor before the Council of Piacenza in 109;. 

In the meantimt, as contemporary sources do make clear^ 
Urban was very busy trying to combat the "schismatics*', and to 
build up papal prestige in the west* At one stage, his position 
seemed so desperate that his staunchest supporter, the countess 
Matilda* actually tried to negotiate a compromise peace with the 
triumphant German emperor, and, although more than forty years 
old, she married seventeen-year-old Welf (V) of Bavaria in order 
to win him over to the papal cause. Urban endeavored to secure 
the support of prominent prelates by relaxing the severity of rhe 
reform program in special instances,, and in 1093 his diplomacy 
was successful in inducing Conrad, Henry's heir, to rebel against 

» Jfciiwuf. VUJ, v r I f*d. Leib. II, 1 39> UftMB h whs dii ret hfi*t *ny irath*riLjr in Rome, 
could Dirt have lent t ra [>p p f ram t b r city at tbis time, 

» Jtitxiad, VP, vi, VII, 4 - VIII, m, 4 (cdL Lob r II. log. [}$). 

M F«r [b( itft ind JlWSt mat iimsjMB ql tfiif letter, iee E. jnrjaian, H Tbe 5piLriaiii 
Lfctlrt gi Emprtttr Altitun W tho OoilIU of FJntldefV" Afflt t IV {l9F^ Sn-Sji. Tbe 
ccncl u;,ion ui that tht Letter in tbe form, in whdeb it hai came down to ub wat mcd in [ l*J by 
BflJurrond in h» (PITip*ipi W TTecnait bd amy with which to Jittaizk tie -tmpernT. 
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his father. By this time, as the emperor was loeiag Support in 
Italy, Urban was able to enter Rome, where early in 1094. he 
secured possession of the Lateran, which the abbot of Yendome 
obtained by bribing a partisan of the anti-pope to surrender it. 
Later in 1 094, Urban moved norths visiting Piea,, Pi&Eota, and 
Florence. "Now that he had prevailed nearly everywhere," says 
Bernold, he issued a call for a council to meet at Placenta early 
the next year, "among the schismatics themselves and against 
them ^ to which he summoned bishops from Italy, Burgundy, 
France, Allemania, Bavaria, and other countries." 11 The council 
was in session the first week in March 1055, and its agenda con- 
sisted erf ecclesiastical matter*, chiefly of measures for the further- 
ance of the Gregorian reform program, and condemnation of the 
"schismatics**. The presence at Fiacenza of important lay person- 
ages, shows how greatly the prestige of the pope had increased. 
Praxeda, the discarded wife of Henry IV, was there to make 
scandalouu accusations against her royal husband. King Philip of 
France sent representatives to argue against his excommunication 
for adultery which had been imposed at the Council of Autun the 
preceding year, while king Peter of Aragon became the vassal of 
the papacy and agreed to pay an annual tribute. Lastly, and most 
impressive of a]l, rto doubt, was the embassy from Constantinople 
with a rcque&t from the emperor that the pope urge western 
fighting men to aid in the defense of the eastern church, which the 
pagans had almost destroyed in the regions which they had oc- 
cupied, extending almost to the wails of Constantinople. When he 
preached outside the city in the open fields to a crowd too targe 
for any church, the pope incited many to give such help, and 
urged those who intended to go to take oath that they would give 
faithful aid to the emperor to the best of their ability." It has 
often been suggested that this means that the pope preached the 
crusade at Piacen£a t but all that Bernold says is that Urban urged 
warriors to go to aid Alexius, which was what Gregory had pro- 
posed earlier. It is possible, of course, that the pope had in mind 
much of what he proposed a few months later at Clermont, for it 

■* BccnDld. CbraniciHL f,MCH, V)j p, 4*1. 
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does not seem probable that he thought out alt the ideas in his 
plan for the crusade in the short time between Fiacenza and 
Clermont, but what Bernold reports has little or no resemblance 
to the later proposal, 1 * 

Urban stayed at Piacenza tor a month before moving on ro 
Cremona, where Conrad, son ol Henry 1 V, became a vassal of the 
papacy. After visiting other Lombard cities, Vercellij Milan) Como* 
he arrived at Asti about June 27. A month later the papal party 
was ai Valence, and, although the usually reliable Bernold says 
that the trip wa* made by sea, it seems more likely that Fulcher 
of Chartres, who went from Trance to Italy with the crusaders the 
nest year, was fight in reporting that the pope crossed the moun- 
tain a. 1 * Urban was glad to revisit duny, where he had been a 
monk. When he dedicated the altar of the abhatial church in the 
famous monastery, he announced that his main reason for coming 
to France wag to do honor to Quny, 1 * and the charters and con- 
firmations to Chiniac houses that mark his trail throughoot 
southern France indicate that his desire ta favor Cluny was not 
mere rhetoric. 

There was, in fact, much ecclesiastical business to justify the 
journey to France, where the condition of the church and papal 
influence had greatly deteriorated during the preceding centuries 
of disorder, and the Gregorian reform program and the struggle 
over investiture had added to ecclesiastical confusion. Con- 
sequently r there were many jurisdictional disputes that papal 
legates had not been able to settle but which might be adjusted 
by the per$onaI diplomacy of Urban himself Furthermore, the 
pope, as he became more influential, became more and more firm 
in urging the clergy to conform to the ecclesiastical reform. Urban 
desired to nave the churchmen of France diecuSfc and legislate in 
councils such aa the one held at Fiacenza. The business transacted 
is indicated by the acts of the papal chancery and local charters 
by which the itinerary has been traced. There is no reason to 

« S«e A. Flatty "Ufbairi H et In mUvler Saiaiifbisiaittii FitfiH JtFrerw.XUl 
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doubt Urban* s statement that he came to Gaul on ecclesiastical 
business. 41 

lint Urban also said that he came to France with the intention 
of appealing for aid to the eastern Christians. The pope gave this 
explanation for his journey in hi3 letter to the Flemings, which 
was written soon after the Council of Clermont .** Fnlcher, writing 
after the crusade, having recalled all the troubles of both clergy 
and laity that the pope wished to correct, goes on to say: "When 
he heard, too, that interior parts of Romania were held oppressed 
by the Turks T and that Christians were subjected to destructive 
and savage attacks, he was moved by compassionate pity; and 
prompted by the love of God, he descended the Alps and came 
into Gaul; in Auvergne he summoned a council to come together 
from all sides in a city called Clermont.*'** But there is no way for 
us to know how much the desire to send aid to eastern Christians 
may have influenced Urban to cross the mountains, Neither can it 
be determined when he prepared a plat] for a crusade, so different 
from what he had preached at Piacenza. It can only be suggested 
that he probably foufl-d encouragement to mature his platis in 
southern France^ where holy war was well understood. 

Feudal France, at this time, had a considerable surplus of 
fighting material. Young men, trained to the profession of arms 
and knowing no other, who were without prospect of inheriting 
feudal holdings, turned to robbery at home or adventure abroad. 
The church, especially in southern France, had endeavored to 
control feudal anarchy by creating the institutions known as the 
Peace of God and the Truce of God. But the mass meetings, oaths, 
and other means used in this eleventh-century peace movement 
were not enough to check private warfare and brigandage, and it 
was fortunate for French society that many young warriors went 
abroad to fight for booty or lands in England, S pain, and southern 
Italy and Sicily. That France, then, was an excellent recruiting 
ground for a crusade, we may assume Urban understood. But, if 
wc can believe the writers who reported his speech later, he was 
also interested in bringing peace within Christendom by siphoning 
off many &{ the troublemakers in a foreign war.** 
Many French warriors had participated in the rcconquest in 

u C»Ut r SJi r CLXXlX ijz, qnatEi fimn the Cartulary dF St. Senun al TwitaLut, 
"Fwztom Eli mm in poxbei Gallic pro negotUS « cjg$i&f pgDj vff)i|(.t[HIH-"' 
Jl HsptnuvtyiCj Epitty&it, TjGv 

31 Fuli)nr d Gcsta Francanjm (ed. Hageiunevw), I. j, p. izi. 
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Spain, and CEuny had done much to give this struggle the charac- 
ter of a hqly war. As the black monks had established their 
colonics in the territories recovered from the Moslems, they were 
much interested in extending their holdings,, and by the close of 
the eleventh century, Cluny was 00 well established in the Chris- 
tian part of the peninsula that almost every prelate of im- 
portance there had been taken from one of her houses r In her 
monasteries along the "French rnad 1+ that went to CompnEtelaj 
the pilgrims heard the legends, containing much propaganda for 
holy war, which provided the material for the epic poems. The 
monks prayed for those who went forth to do battle for the faith, 
and, in gratitude,, the warriors gave a share of their plunder to the 
monasteries. At CLuny, and the Cluniac priories where he stop- 
ped, Urban^ who was planning to send aid tp Christians who were 
being attacked by Moslems in the east, found sympathetic 
listeners wh.fi were interested in the holy war in Spain. 

The small Christian kingdoms in northern Spain had received 
much aid from France in the rcconqucst^ and Spanish kings had 
become closely connected with the noble families of southern 
France. Thus Raymond of St. Gilles, count of Toulouse, was the 
half-brother of two counts of Barcelona, and his third wife was 
the daughter of the king of Castile, Alfonso VI, This Spanish ruler 
had first married a daughter of the duke of Aqwuine, and later a 
daughter of the duke of Burgundy. Peter I, king of Aragon, whose 
mother was a sister of the French lord, Ebles of iRoucy, married 
another daughter of William VIII, duke of Aquitaine and count of 
Poitou, who headed the French expedition that captured Bar- 
ba&tro in 10*4, a deed which was celebrated in a rjtaftwft de geste. 
In 1073, Eblcs of Roucy went +0 Spain with an army that Suger 
said was fit for a king.™ 

The disastrous defeat fif Alfonso at Zallaca, in lo36, permitted 
the victorious Murabiti (Almoravids) to advance northward 
agairtj and caused the Spanish Christians to send urgent appeals 
for help to friends and kinsmen beyond the Pyrenees. According 
to one rcport s Alfonso threatened to permit the enemy to pass 
through his territories into France if he did not receive aid. 3 * 
French lords/ among them the duke of Burgundy, crossed into 

« W. D*f(unft*Hi* P lit Frattfdi* t* Eipagu*. pp. IJ&-3 37I La Sitgt J* £dF*aiiHf (mL J. 
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Spain about this time, but seem to have accomplished little in ar- 
resting the Moslem advance As this had happened a few years 
before Urban came to France,, it is evident that he found many 
who had recent nrst-hand knowledge of the holy war in Spain, 

Popes before Urban had been interested in the rcconquest* 7 
Gregory VII had insisted that Spain '*was from ancient timca 
subject to St. Peter in full sovereignty^' and '*it belong? to no 
mortal, but solely to the Apostolic See." In 1073, he announced 
that Ebles of Roucy had agreed that all conquered territory in 
Spain was to be held in fief of St. Peter, and he forbade anyone to 
take part in his undertaking unless, thie was understood.™ 

Jn his younger days, before lie left France to serve Gregory VII t 
Urban, we may be sure, had learned much about the reconquer, 
especially when he was a Quniac monk and prior. No doobt he 
had observed French interest in this peninsular war, and could 
have known about the expedition of Ebles of Roucy at first hand. 
Soon after becoming' pope, while the papacy was in rather des- 
perate straits* Urban revealed his interest in the holy war in Spain. 
In 1089, he assured all who would participate in the rebuilding of 
the frontier post of Tarragona that by so doing they would secure 
the same help toward Salvation as from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
or other holy places. 8 * 

The pope left Italy accompanied by an entourage of dis- 
tinguished prelates. In addition to four cardinals, there were two 
archbishops (one of whom } Daimbert of Pisa, was to become 
patriarch of Jerusalem), several biphops, and John of Gaeta, the 
famous papal chancellor. Other ecclesiastical dignitaries joined 
along the way, to assist in affairs that concerned their own juris- 
diction as well a* to enjoy the opportunity of being with the pope 
and his influential associates r The party found lodging and en- 
tertainment in wealthy monasteries, where Urban had conferences 
with influential persons, ecclesiastical and Jay, from the regions 
about. One is naturally inclined to assume that the pope was 
eager to sound out public opinion in regard to interest in the suf- 
ferings of the eastern Christiana before he undertook to recruit 

** M. Vilicy-j La Cf^gJtt p. Sfl^uenridiiiEidiEiaiin'i hdief ihpc Alfjumitrll initiated flt 
directed tJit expedition that captured B#rbp#t[Q h W diM be £Mnttd an iiulatgETm to- Oldie 
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iTppnrtjnt lay leaders for the expedition that he was planning to 
or ganize. But the sources tell only of ecck&iastical business, and 
only one bit of evidence give& a due to any Such effort to interest 
anyone in the crusade. Baldric of Dol says that after the pope had 
delivered his famous oration at Clermont, envoys from Raymond, 
count of Toulouse, appeared and announced that their lord had 
taken the cross** If this is a fact, it is clear that Raymond knew 
what the pope intended to do at Clermont, and* no doubt, had 
been solicited by Urban, If the count had been enlisted, it is very 
probable that other* had been approached, and possibly recruited H 
Such a shrewd politician as Urban would not have ventured to 
launch his undertaking without having assurances of adequate 
human support, even though, he believed it all to be "God* 6 
work* 1 . 

The pope was at Lc Fuy when he issued hie call for the council 
at Clermont Here he had opportunity to confer with the bishop, 
Adhemar of Monteil, who came from a noble Valentinots family. 
A good horseman, trained in the use of arms, he had defended hie 
church from neighboring lords with vigor* and, according to one 
rumor, he had been on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 31 Inasmuch as 
Urban was to make Adhemar his papal legate for the crusade 
some three months later, it may be assumed that the matter had 
been vinder distnssion at Le Fuy, Fliche, without any evidence, 
surmises that Adhemar proposed that the pope go to consult with 
the count of St r Gilles.* 1 At any rate, after a stop at the monastery 
of Chaise-Dieu, August 1 9, which seems to have been frequently 
visited by Raymond, the papal party moved rather rapidly 
southward and arrived at St. Gillrs about the end of August. 

Flkhc thinks it is. probable that Raymond was in the vicinity 
of St. Gillcs at the time of Urban's weekbng stay at this famous 
monastery. Tfl June he had attended the marriage of his son, 
Bertram, to a daughter of Odo, dulce of Burgundy, Having re- 
cently inherited the county of Toulouse and other family holdings 
on the death of his brother, Raymond had become the greatest 
lord in southern France, aa be was count of Rodez, Nfmes, Nar- 
borjTie, and Toulouse, as well as marquis of Provence, Although he 
had been excommunicated for a consanguineous marriage, and 
had supported simoniacal prelates, he had been suggested for an 
expedition overseas as one of the ftdsles of St. Peter by Gregory 

« Bald™ oJ Doi h Pitta-i* [&dC r Ote. r lV) h p. ^ Ri± Ep "Urbniki II rt la ctoiiJkL*." 
JTrtu* ^rbiacdrx fa fr^tSt 4* jFW*, XI [I (1917), 
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VII in Lis tatter to the count of Burgundy^ and probably the re- 
forming papacy had found him as cooperative as any of the great 
lords of the time. He had formed matrimonial alliances with two 
rulers who were at war with the Moslems; hia second wife was a 
daughter of count Roger of Sicily > and his third, who accompanied 
him on the crusade, was a daughter of king Atfonao VI of Castile. 
It has been suggested thar Raymond had the very natural am- 
bition to be chosen leader of the crusade, but there is no proof to 
indicate that the pope ever entertained this idea. Certainly, if the 
pope had desired a lay leader, he would have considered the 
count, who, a a far as we know, may be regarded as the first 
crusader. 

It has also been intimated, again by Fliehe, that Urban may 
have hoped to enlist the support of Odo, duke of Burgundy, who 
had fought in Spain, although the prospect that PhilEp I, king of 
Prance, might be induced to join the expedition could not have 
been seriously entertained as Philip seemed to be so enamored of 
Bertrada of Mont fort, wife of Pulk Rechin, count of Anjou, that 
he was prepared to defy all ecclesiastical discipline. At the Council 
of Autun, in 1094, where Hugh of Die, archbishop of Lyons and 
papal legate, presided, the sentence of excommunication had been 
imposed 011 the king, who had appealed his case to the pope at 
Piacenift. Urban had reserved decision until he ghould be in 
France, hoping to induce the king to mend hie ways, No donbt 
this was the matter discussed at a meeting between Philip and 
Hugh at Mozac, which is near Clermont, not long before the 
council met. 33 The duke of Burgundy was present at this confer- 
ence, and it is the guets of Flichc that the crusade was discussed 
and that Qdo was so loyal to his suzerain that he would not snp- 
port the pope's p]an& unlcsa the king's adultery was condoned. If 
so + it is a most unusual estamplc of loyalty to a king when the 
great lords of France had bo little respect for Capctiau weakness. 

After a leisurely journey up the Rhone val]ey T with stops for 
dedications, consecrations, and ecclesiastical affairs, the party 
reached Cluny about October ifi, and remained at tbe famous 
monastery, where Urban had once been a mont T until the end of 
the month. It has been said that Cluny, which had promoted 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem as well as to Compostela, and had en- 
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couraged holy war in Spain, contributed much to the initiation of 
the cru&ade, 31 But surely the pop*: had the very mature plan, 
which he presented at Clermont a month later, well prepared by 
this time. No doubt he asked his former abbot, Hugh, for advice, 
because ht certainly wished to have the support of □uny > but 
there is no evidence to show that Hugh had anything to do with 
initiating the plan that Urban wai to propose. But the abbot did 
accompany the pope on his long journey through southern France^ 
and may have done much to arrange the itinerary so that the 
papal party would be entertained at Cluniac houses, and the pope 
rewarded such hospitality by favors in. the form of grante of 
privileges which often included exemption from secular control. 

By November 14, the party had reached Clermont, and the 
pope opened the council on the 18th. The responsibility of ar- 
ranging for the entertainment of the delegates in his city seems to 
have been too much of a strain on bishop Durand, who died that 
night. The estimates of how many churchmen were there vary 
from one hundred and ninety to four hundred and three. FuJcher 
of Chartres and Gnibert of Nogent put the figureiat three hundred 
and ten and four hundred bishops and abbots, but the bull dealing 
with the primacy of Lyons, a controversial affair on which some 
may not have cared to be counted, was signed by twelve arch- 
bishops, eighty bishops, and ninety abbots. This, Chalandon 
thinks, may be regarded as a sort of official roll call of the mem- 
bers. In his letter to the faithful of Bologna, Urban made a much 
more extravagant claim* when he said that the plenary indulgence 
decreed at Clermont had been endorsed by nearly all the arch- 
bishops and bishops of Gaul, 

It was southern France, as Crozet has shown, that was beat 
represented in the council ; the Burgundies, Anjou, Po3tou T 
Aquitaine, and Languedoc sent large delegations. On the other 
hand, there were only two bishops from the Capetian sphere of 
influence, although we have Urban' s statement that ting Philip 
did not prevent others, from going. William II of England did 
forbid his clergy to go h and only three bishops and one abbot 
represented Normandy, although it is noc reported that duke 
Robert interfered in the matter. A few came from regions farther 
north, including the bishops of ToulandMeti, while an archbishop, 
two bi£hops + and an abbot came from Spain, The hardships and 
dangers of travel and infirmity may have prevented some prelates 
from attending, and a few sent excuse*. Lambert, bishop of Arras, 
wae kidnapped near Provins by a robber lord named Guarnier 
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Train*!* and the pope had to threaten to excommunicate the of- 
fender in order to get Lambert released. 6 " 

Although the Council of Clermont became famous for initiating 
the crusade, it devoted so much of its time and energy to ec- 
clesiastical basincs? that, it fitit, contemporaries seem to have 
regarded it as not very different from Piacenza, or the synods at 
Tours and Nimes which came alter. There were various contro- 
versial iraues> sofne of long standing that came up for decision. 
Thus, the archbishop of Sens, who took the aide of the king in his 
efforts to keep his mistress without being excommunicated, would 
not recognise the primacy of Hugh of Die, archbishop of Lyona, 
and was suspended. But as the count of Anjou had made formal 
complaint about his wife's being, as everyone knew., the royal 
mistress, and aa- Philip would not promise to give her up, Urban 
could no longer find pretext to postpone action, and excom- 
municated the guilty pair. Nevertheless, Hugh, the king's brother, 
did take the cross and lead a contingent on the crusade. 

The legislation passed by the council cousieted chiefly of reform 
measures passed by earlier councils, with further definition and 
provision for better regulation. Only two canons can be regarded 
as having any bearing on the crusade. The first canon* which 
proclaimed the Truce of Godj might be regarded as papal con- 
firmation of the peace movement, which tip to this time had been 
a matter of regional action, but, although he believed that the 
crusade would promote peace in the west, the pope must have 
realized that peace at home might make men more willing to 
enlist in an expedition which would take them far away for a 
long period. The second canon was obviously intended to stimu- 
late recruiting, inasmuch as it promised plenary indulgence to all 
who would go to liberate the church of God in Jerusalem. If they 
were animated by devotion, and not by the desire for fame or 
money, the journey (rW) would take the place of all penance" 

On November 27, when the ecclesiastical business of the council 
had been completed, TJrban went outside the city to address an 
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audience which was too large for any church. 17 It is understandable 
that the prospect of listening to a pope and seeing so many high 
prtlai.es had drawn many people from the neighboring region. In 
a letter Irom the archbishop of Rheirns to Lambert, bishop of 
Arra& b in which the papal summons to the council was transmitted, 
it was suggested that the bishop bring Baldwin, count of Mons T 
with himj and Urban wrote to the Flemings shortly after the 
council that he had urged {sollic itovimjts) the princes of Gaul and 
their followers to liberate the eastern Christians, From these 
slender bits of evidence it might seem that Urban made some 
effort to have lay lords in his audience, but Jatcr writers have 
given greatly exaggerated estimate* of each attendance. Passing 
over Ekkehard + a one hundred thousand (for which a loudspeaker 
would seem necessary), we have Baldric jreporting "innumerable 
powerful and distinguished laymen,, proud of their knighthood . . . 
from many regions." Robert mentions bishops and lords from 
France and Germany, but qualifies his statement by adding that 
no lay lord., qualified to be chosen leader, waa there, Chalandon 
thinks that the failure of both Raymond of Aguilcrs and the author 
of the Gestfl to mention Clermont indicates that this council did 
not seem very different from any of the others that Urban was 
holding to promote church reforms. 3 * Such vague references do 
not tell us how many of the "great multitude" that departed in 
J 096 may have been the first fruits of the papal oratory. But* 
after all, the number of immediate recruits was not significant if 
many could be enlisted later, and the assembly at Clermont 
provided a favorable opportunity for the pope to give publicity 
to his plan. It was not to laymen but to ecclesiastics that Urban 
entrusted the task of promoting the enterprise, and immediately 
after the main address, or possibly the next day, we are told that 
he urged the bishops to proclaim the crusade in their churches, 
"with their whole souls and vigorously to preach the way to 
Jerusalem/* The crusade had such popular appeal that_ Urban 
would have conferred fame on any place where he decided to 
announce it. 

The idea caught popular imagination and the undertaking soon 
inspired an outburst of writing. The deeds done overseas seemed 

* T T- Oaj.Lti Popes du Xle stick ft Sit tfaiiteati (PbtJk Pr 375, "J" ttu J 1 * 31 fi * 
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to provide the only contemporary materia] heroic enough for the 
thansons de geste, and the chronicles written about it have much 
oi the epic spirit. 3 * Writing the history of the expedition was 
started by participants — the anonymous author of the Cesta 
Frd-ntiTum (completed by HOE), Raymond of Agoilcrs, and 
Fnkher of Chartres. Of these, Fulcher ia the only one who tells 
of what happened at Clermont, where it is generally assumed he 
was present.** Three other writers, who were therc^ wrote ac- 
counts of the assembly 5opn after the turn of the century when 
the undertaking was known to be a glorious success, and all three. 
Baldric of. Do I , Robert the Monk, and Guibert of Nogent, used the 
Gesta as their main source^ endeavoring to rewrite the simple 
story of an eyewitness in the &tihed Latin then regarded as the 
mark of good Style. Nevertheless, all three added, what the<?«id 

had omitted, an account of the beginning at Clermont, Robert 
says that an abbot Bernard showed him a history (the Geita) 
which di&pleased him because of its literary crudity, and because 
it did not have the beginning of the story at Clermont. He sug- 
gested that Robertj who had been there, should do it over, and 
put *'a head on &uch acephalous material," The story of Clermonc ? 
as first told by these four writers, was to be used again and again 
by later chroniclers and modern fiinorianfi. 

Although it is probable that all toot were present, they relate 

what happened after the oration somewliat differently. Robert 
says that the emotional enthusia&m awakened by the pope culmi- 
nated in a great ehont of Dms h tail (God wills it),, and Baldric 
recalled how many applauded by stamping on the ground, while 
others were moved to tears, and that discueaion soon became 
animated. Then Adhemar came forward, knelt before ihe pope, 
took the vow to go to Jerusalem, and received the papal blessing, 
all of which seems so dramatic that it may have been prear- 
ranged. Urban then commanded all who were going, to obey 
Adhemar as their leader (dux). He also directed all who took the 
vow to go to sew cloth crosses on their shoulders as a symbol or 
badge of their profession to follow Christ, who had said, "If anyone 
wishes to come after Me, let him deny himself, take up his cross, 
and follow Me,*' Fulcher says, "0 how fitting it was, how pleasing 
to us all to ace these crosses, beautiful, whether of silk, or woven 

■* Hare E\ach, in &uftr fi#JaU y I (P-Afis, J&Jj}, 1 J-J | Onltriciu Vfcotiij Hitivria raiesi- 
ifn'w, IX.. E (fld. A. Lt PrtYtat. SflcWti dc J"ldrtcirc ic Fnut, j vnh., Purli, [Sjl-ifi j j), 1 1 J, 

45B.. ctji r "Nidti, ut reor, una nam Mnptiifltij LhfcdJiwrelniejrorMEjw matcrid pndiit. . . ." 

** Sonra r "TttSpeetb dJ flrtMn IT flf ClcrmwiC, IC^i," JHR, XI (IJ06), W>W I*, 
eayi that Ik fic-da jw tviieu* ih±i tvlthtt was Uie*t 
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gold, or of any kind of cloth, -which these pilgrims, by order of 
pope Urban, sewed on the shoalders of their mantles or cassocks 
or tunics once they had made tin; vow to go" To Baldric it seemed 
to be tlie mark of an honorable profession 13 he the belt of knight- 
hood. Thus Urban initiated a most effective advertising device, 
for everywhere people would want to know about theae crat? 
sigtsati.* 1 Finally, after the cardinal Gregory had led the crowd in 
the Confittcr, Urban dismissed his audience with hia bleating. He 
had launched the crusade. What had he said to do that t 

All four chroniderSj Fulcher, Baldric, Robert, and Guibert, tell 
what they claim they had heard the pope gay at Clermont, but> 
as they were trying to recall it all several years later, it is not 
surprising that their speeches differ, Chalandati suggests that what 
they wrote must be regarded as just rhetorical exercises; and 
medieval chroniclers, in the manner of classical historians before 
them, often made up imaginary speeches. Naturally Urban'e ora- 
tion, which had initiated the glorious crusade* seemed famous 
enough to deserve the very best rhetorical treatment, and these 
writers were not inhibited by any appreciation of the importance 
of accurate reporting. In fairness to them, howcvcr h it must be 
noted that they frankly say that they are not giving the exact 
words of the pope." FnrthcTroore, whenever they agree, at they 
frequently do, there is a fair probability that they are recalling 
ideas that Urban used in hie speech. 41 

According to Munro, the pope seems to have made at least three 
speeches about the crusade, Fulcher first reports what must have 
been the pope^s inaugural address with which he opened the 
council, "When these and many other things were well disposed 
of, all those present, clergy and people alike, gave thanks to God 
and welcomed the advice of the lord pope Urban, assuring him, 
with a promise of fidelity, that these decrees of hiE would be kept.*' 
He spoke of the evila in society, denounced simony s and urged the 
clergy to stay free from secular control. In short, this was an ap- 

« Eidmmui, EHMcbftnj, pp. .£1 3— Ji % ivggctta that title wai [he First army budgie and tliG 
firit 4t£p in the direction til 4 itfiit-orfrt, /Icsm-dinf to UvcGeita r wlien bohcnftQrul fir^t icDnud 
□J cruinlrf-i Mmiru; to Italy, he ittrd wkaL-tinNetin. ttlCJ" war*, and. \rai tnidi diar [hey «nc 
the am ul Cbriil *n- (Ji* rijhc snaulder or between ikftF ilicnil*ttri. Cjfin, !, 4 (ed. BfehltrJ, 
p. i*. 

'* "He tTgB etiL DDii verbis, tlmeil mrtnTlflnitiki ujui «L'"— Uuibt-rt. "H*W (c id r,cnus 
pJuriraa ptrwavit." — Webert. "Hit tel. kujiiB moil aliil-' h — HHldrsc. 

Fcira study <>J rheiitm-irvcii in the reportc-aE Ulc rp-t-tcti, i(C D.C. ntunro, "Tk-rSpttcli 
«< Vr\nm II at Clermont, Lrjg^" AHR t XI {tyrf), 1^-241^ TjuL flom*i*r, Us GrifiiiKJ st fa 
f«riTtrr*± A* fa frtmiite crouaJe. p. jS, <ibtv YWr Jpjirgvt aE the method und by HuriTH. I[e 

preEcfj te. laltow Hissnmeyer, md Bcuepti iiea tram Bnldrif> Fukhcr, and. Ruberr, hii* rat 
from Guibert. 
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peal for conciliar Action on church reiornij and it ended with in- 
sistence on the True* erf God. "Let him who hag sciied a bishop be 
considered excommunicate" must have sounded timely to prelate? 
who probably knew that the bishop of Arras had just been kidnap- 
ped by a robber baron. Fulcher nest goes on to the main speech, 
and under the heading "the pope's exhortation concerning the 
expedition to Jerusalem," he sayst "Since, 0 sons of God, yon 
have promised the Lord to maintain peace more earnestly than 
heretofore in your midst, and faithfully to sustain the rights of 
Holy Church there still remains for you T who are newly aroused 
by this diFttifi correction, a very nectary work,, in which you can 
show the strength of your good will by a further duty h God^a 
concern and your ow/n, For you must hasten to carry aid to your 
brethren dwelling in the east, who need your help, which they 
have often asked."" 

The purpose of the address was to persuade fighting men to 
enlist in this holy war* and. to induce the bishops and abbots of 
the council to promote the undertaking. Consequently, it seems 
clear, the pope used what he believed were convincing arguments, 
the sort of propaganda that came to be called exdtetoria* and the 
ideas attributed to Urban were to be used over and over by popes 
and crusading preachers,. But it must not be forgotten that the 
reports of the speech that we have were written several years later 
and were most certainly colored by what the chroniclers knew 
about the ideas and emotions which had actually inspired the 
great popular movement. It is possible to make some check on the 
speeches written by the chroniclers by comparing them with 
Urban's letters to the people of Flanders and Bologna, But in the 
letters, as in the speedy there were the arguments, the propaganda 
by which the pope was trying to persuade people to take the cross. 
He was not trying to give historical causes." 

No doubt Urban began by appealing to the Franks, as Robert 
puts it, a '*race chosen and loved by God f " whose epic hero. 
Charlemagne, had overthrown the kingdoms of the pagans." Ac- 
cording to Fulcher^ the pope asked these valorous Franks to go 

« Qimtatuini ire from ttaiudatrtHi in A. C, Knej\ Ikt Fi™ Criaadi (Print* tan , l$ll> 
" Kwatt, iff OnjpVwi, pp. enntura email, piupoen, *af argument!. 
* Guibrtt t vn*\*4n*nHi DUih r±dal pf ide wfceo he uid to bd inrhdeattn Af Maici, "Ifyu j 
think the French am inch maflduifci ta<i e*W3rd» tlNt enn injure by tiileuLt a UMBO 
*tipfe fame extend? to the Indian Ocean, tell roe to whom fOf 1 Uf bin tar lid *gainrt 

rllC Turk?, If thrt Pr«lkB ttfd oat with itrength ind cnurnge mttrjWatd A Immer to- the TuiJtj, 
not nil j- ire Germing Trfiaot nfirtuf U not CYCfi known pn the euit, wnuLd haV* b**Q rf tit" 
Gaibcwt, Gate Dri per Fraimn {KXCOcf:., IV), p. ijk The tide ft hh buitrcrj. he Btft, yfit 
5nttnJ(4 to hwier hi# ptopJe. 
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to the aid of the eastern Cluistians in the Byzantine empire 
because the Turks had "advanced as far into Roman territory as 
that part of the Mediterranean which is called the Arm of St. 
George, * , , " Fnkheiv of course, had verified this when he went 
on the crusade^ but Robert, who stayed at home, also refers to 
the losses of the eastern enlpire, "The kingdom of the Greeks is- 
now dismembered by them [TurJts] and deprived of territory so 
vast in extent that it cannot be traversed in a march of two 
months." Although Guibert recalled only that the pope lamented 
the sufferings of the pilgrims,, Baldric, who does not mention the 
GreekSj has the pope emphasize the religions unity that should 
exist among all Christians, who were all blood-brothers, "eons of 
the fame Christ and the same church : T . .It is charity to risk your 
lives for your brothers," That Urban did plead for aid to eastern 
Christians^ as reported by the chroniclers after the crusade, is 
made certain by the pope hfmself in his letter to the Flemings 
written soon after he spoke at Clermont.*' 

But mach as Urban wished to aid fellow Christians in the east, 
he likewise intended that the crusade should benefit the people of 
the west by substituting foreign war for private warfare at home. 
As reported by the chroniclers, he was brutally frank in corn 
demning internecine war and brigandage. "You, girt about with 
the belt of knighthood, are arrogant with great pride; you rage 
against your brothers and cut each other to pieces. r . < You the 
oppressors of childrenj plunderers of widows; you T guilty of homi- 
cide, of sacrilege, robbers of another's rights; you who await the 
pay of thieves for the shedding of Christian blood — as vultures 
smell fetid corpses." So Baldric reports, Robert'* version indi- 
cates a plea for peace: "Let, therefore, hatred depart from among 
you, let your quarrels end, let wars Cease, and let all dissensions 
and controversies slumber." The crusade, then, was intended to 
supplement the Truce of God which the council had already en- 
dorsed, and Fulcher *ay*= "Let those who have been accustomed 
to make private warfare against the faithful, carry on to a suc- 
cessful conclusion a war against infidels, which ought to have 
been begun ere now H Let those who for a long time have been rob- 
bers now become soldiers of Christ, Let those who once fought 
brothers and relatives now right against barbarians as they 
ought." 

*T It u hrtErettmg Co note thpt Baldric *nd Rottn J™t flK popt^ plM ^ *1« ™l™ 
Chr»tiiD$ 6f cmpharkally flltfa«gh. thty^mn in i/mpauiy wich Ewiemoriil J t inn to miK 
«rt SfiYiV » make VfU An the emperor Alexius. See JL C, Kwry. "A Neglected PaiSKge in (lie 
GtrM," Mu/itv £sfays, pjh. <f7~fl. 
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Wa* it possible to interest men -who committed such crimes 
against their Christian neighbors in the sufferings of far-away 
eagt«n Christians J Did Urban expect to arouse western warrior 
and robbers by such appeal to altruistic sentiments f Gregory VII, 
it would seem, had tried to arouse interest in the troubles of the 
Grecit* by a similar appeal without results. But Urban went on to 
tell of the desecration of churches and holy places, perhaps 
knowing that injuries to sacred places or things seemed greater 
atrocities to his contemporaries than the sufferings of human 
beings. Many feudal lord* had made the pilgr image to Compostela; 
others had made the long, hard journey to Jerusalem ; the count 
of Artjou, Fulk Nerra, had atoned for his many crimes by making 
the trip three times. Such men, who had slight regard for human 
life or human suffering, seem to have felt that it was- a shame that 
the most sacred of all Christian shrines, the Holy Sepnlcher, should 
be in the "defiling 1 * hands of "infidels'*, Guibcrt's_ report of 
Urban's speech consists largely of a learned disquisition on the 
religious significance of Jerusalem, and Robert has the pope 
declaim that it "is the navel of the world; the land is fruitful 
above all other lands, like another paradise of delights." In 
Baldric's summary, we read that it was intolerable that the place 
sanctified by the presence of Christ should be subjected to the 
abominations of the unbelievers. Gregory VII had made a casual 
suggestion about going on to Jerusalem , but Urban preached holy 
war for the recovery of the holy city, which became the goal 
toward which the crusaders directed their march. Contemporary 
writers called them the "Jemsalemites" {HitTfisalymitani), who 
foUowed the way (iter) to the Holy Sepukher, or the " Jerusalem 



route" 



Bohemond was told that the crusaders appearing in Italy were 
going to the Lord's Sepukhei^ B Urban told the people of Flanders 
that he had urged war to liberate the eastern churches and +L the 
holy city of Christ, made illustrious by his passion and resur- 
rection." He wrote another letter because he was pleased to know 
that citizens of Bologna had decided to go to Jerusalem.** 

To go to pray at the Holy Sepukfier was the best of all Christian 
pilgrimages. The crusaders were fighting pilgrims who set out to 
open up the route to Jerusalem, which had been obstructed by 

** ffeito h I, 4 ffd- BifhW. p. iBV B»rprid iuyi thit a l*Hf? mJ^tudfi bq=u » to 
Jtnwpfcm in id$£ Th* hateriw ot bnA. lUlwrt flnd ttjJJtk arc mtctlid Rtfiona Htm- 
raiWMntf; that of Fukher. GeiN Ftf*wmm Hitrtlitim pefCfrmanltHff- 

** ""NcQHliltoB V*Jt"f iuHitfmalem «mdi dEuderilim coii£epa« iut]]TJ£n.iii F EjuM aabat 
pluiinmm rampJiftM UOTtritH" {KtffnnatytJ t £ptimIar r IJ7> 
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the Sekhukida, and to liberate the htAy city. Previously pilgrims 
had not even been armed for defense^ the taiiites Christi were 
pilgrims undertaking a war of offense." To liberate Jerusalem, the 
crus3 Jer^ did much fighting and endured extreme hardships, and 
wben they finally got inside the holy city, they all went weeping 
ta pray in the church of the Holy Sepulcher. &oon after, the 
purpose of their journey fulfilled, most of them tnracd their faces 
homeward. It would seem that Urban found the pilgrimage to be 
the most effective means of sending armies to the eafct. But Yilley 
thinks that we murt not fall into the error of believing that 
Jerusalem was the fundamental end of the expedition for Urban; 
the- chroniclers, he suggests, made it into what it was not original- 
ly — a war for the Holy Sepnlcher,* 1 If the pope did send crusaders 
to Jerusalem, as he did, in ordcT to get thern to aid the Greeks s it 
seems obvious that cither he was guilty of deliberately deceiving 
all those who wcrit, or he was jcniEunderjtood, There is no reason, 
however, to assume that he did not have as strong a desire to 
recover Jerusalem as the men who actually did liberate it, and, 
after all, it is only conjecture that he was more interested in 
pending aid to Byzantium than in recovering the holy city.* 1 

The pope did not neglect to hold out the promise of material 
gains which would be derived from holy war against the Moslems, 
stronger incentives to his feudal contemporaries than any al- 
truistic suggestions of fighting and dying for the eastern "brethren**. 
In Baldric's version, Urban held out the prospects of loot, which 
had made the reconquest in Spain so attractive to French war- 
riors. "The possessions of the enemy will be yours, too, since you 
will make spoil of his treasures. . . T " M To plunder, according to 
Robert, was added the hope of conquest ; "wrest that land (±*tta 
saiteta) from the wicked race, and subject it to yourselves, that 
land which, as the scripture says, *floweth with milk and honey' 
♦ ♦ v Urban seemed to believe that the French needed Lsbctts- 

10 "Phjut* tvtdeiKO M*l i»T*t adduced to pi*»e that piiBTima, pilar to the crmads, 
bid Irtgiu. [* inn (ot d*[*nne, rt £, JwanKut, "Tt\t On*i Gentian PilgTtnwgV "/*h*™ 
Frrj vj, p. 4c But ice aImte, chapter II r ncr ion D, p. -6. 

11 Villep, Cr-'jiiniii, pp. 83 , 05. F.rdmiiui, EnluiiiuKg, pp, 374, 363, note bo] da that 
modem reward] t*i alwim that Urban LJittaded tb= «ru*iide to Jidp BvinjitiMni. JeruiaJcm, 
Jit itjfa r w*t cbe Mtrttttiti, Mr [tut KttmpfatS, P. ChtTish {SftaUtttit, XJTJ V, 3. 94) jEvt* 
a. it it cm cut from, a thrrtMnOi-c^otiiT^ Creek writer, wba iiy* tkil AitxilM "«Xp]«it«l lb* 
fediag, widely prevalent in die: wtst, ii,±t xht douiruriafi at ib± Holy Lmd bj the Tuck* 
vat Hit»kraH<. 1 

« 'Lie but vintage Ac la traiiuLe. tTcit Le SadflE-SipuldLfc qu'iL EatiC (Mi VIS r, la TVUt* 
de Jtrmalem qu'ii Eaut reodre ILdte. Toil 3 la cfcarbH parent du vOju£* de Jtrlloalftna, 
de esrte *ille r wmic du pticirmH* jutTTier" (Pau*ie*, i*i Qrigiim, p. 75). 

B Tlw snaimfituliaue tfi*fi4t tpitfi* w in* oi FlaEjdtnj cold of the material audi 

['j be obtained in the Byzantine empire 
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rmm for colonisation. Their land, Robert quotes him as &aying, 
"is too narrow for your large population; nor doc& it abound in 
wealthy and it furnishes scarcely enough food for its cultivaiors. 
Hence it i3 that you murder and devour one another," And, of 
course, migration* especially of landless troublemakers, would 
relieve pressure and promote peace in the west. 

Plunder, conquest, and advert tare were strong incentives to 
unemployed fighting men* but the pope emphasized the religious 
gains to be obtained in the undertaking. Unlike cither wars, re- 
cruiting for the crusade was carried on by preaching. Urban 
strove to awaken enthusiasm for the liberation, of eastern Chris- 
tiana and the holy places by urging enlistment in the holy war, 
which was God's work, in which He was the omnipotent leader, 
and, according to the chronicler.^ the crusaders believed that God 
was always with them, aiding them in battle, withholding such 
support when their sins demanded. Their feudal wans were sinful, 
but robbers could become soldiers of Christ by taking the cross. 
Gnibert argues that w&r& for the protection of the church are 
legitimate, and because men had become so filled with greed that 
both knights and common folk were engaged in mutual slaughter, 
God instituted this new way of salvation "in our time"* By be- 
coming crusaders it was possible to obtain God's- favor without 
leaving the world as was neccssaty in taking the vows of a religions 
order, and giving up liberties or lay garments." Thue the pope 
offered the opportunity for a new kind of religious service, in 
which, without giving up their customary pursuits of fighting and 
brigandage, knights could obtain moral and spiritual rewards. The 
privileges that Urban offered were definite and precise. 

It later became customary for popes to grant such privileges in 
a bull of the crusade. But, although Eugenius 1IT, in his bull for 
the Second Crusade, said that he was reissuing what Urban 11 had 
enacted for his expedition, there is no record that such regulation* 
were incorporated in, any hull lor the first Crusade." As already 
indicated^ one very important privilege is to be found in the list 
of canons adopted by the Council of Clermont, namely, that an in- 
dulgence was- to be granted to all who should go to liberate Jerusa- 
lem s H provided they were motivated not by desire for honor or 
money t but by devotion only. This was not ^remission of Bins", 
although Urban used the phrase En his letter to the Flemings. It 

h Ouiber t. Getin Da pit Ftarnvs {RHG, Occ, IV}, p. 1 2+ 

« Villejr. CniWc p. J ui. Oit [fat tul] towd if P°P= E°F^* HI M* Mew, dupter XV, 
p. 4-66. 
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was remission of the penance which the church imposed for sins, 
as the pop? makes clear in. his letter to the faithful of Bologna, in 
saying that the pilgrimage would take the place of penance far 
all sina for which they would make "true and perfect confession". 
Just what the religious value of pilgrimages had been before is nor. 
clear, although when Urban offered those who would rebuild Tar- 
ragona the same advantages that were attached lo the pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem^ it would seem he ae&umed that whatever religious 
gain this might be was generally understood. At any rate, what 
was granted in precise terms by the canon at Clermont was 
something more. Pope Eugcnins III,, in his crusading bull of 1145, 
says this farm of indulgence was originated by Urban, Villey says 
it is rhc first instance of plenary indulgence to be found in canon 
law,* 7 

Inasmuch as the canon specified that the indulgence should be 
granted to those who went to liberate the church at Jerusalem* it 
may be asked whether unarmed pilgrims, of whom there were 
many on the crusade* obtained full remission of all penance. Ac- 
cording to Robert, the pope had said r "We do riot command or 
advise that the old, or the feeble* or those unfit for bearing arms* 
undertake this journey. * ♦ >Tor such ate more of a hindrance than 
an aid,* ► In his letter to the pilgrims of Bologna he said that 
neither clerks nor monks should go without the perrnistion of 
their bishops or abbots, and he further directed that bishops 
should &ee to it that prieats and clerics did not go without their 
knowledge and approval, "For this journey would profit them 
nothing if they went without euch permission," writes Robert. 
Evidently the pope intended that the clergy should screen out 
unarmed pilgrims who were not qualified to be miliies Ckfisii v 

Urban intended that the clergy should have control of enlist- 
ment by requiring all recruits to take a solemn vow ta pay at the 
Holy Sepulcher, and the cross was put on as the sign that they had 
taken such a vow. According to Robert t Urban proclaimed that 
whoever decided to go on the pilgrimage, after making this 
promise, and offering himself "as a living sacrifice", should "wear 
the sign of the Lord's cross" . fiB For Guibert, putting on the cross 
was somtwhat similar to joining a religious order. "He [Urban] 
instituted a sign well suited to so honorable a profession [vow] by 
making the figure of the cross, the stigma of the Lord's passion, 
the emblem of chivalry, or rather what was to be the chivalry of 

bi Villiy. CmiiaAr, pp. [41— [45 

*■ Robtr t, fltseww [lUfC, Ouc. t III). PP . jjj, 73a 
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God." Fukher says that the cross was put on after taking "the 
vow to go". In ioo,o> Manaese6 s the archbishop of RheimS, siidj 
"those who have taken the vow oi pilgrimage have put on the 
sign oi the cross." 6 * Urban, therefore, intended that the act of 
joining the army of the Lord should be a sort of solemn initiation, 
which the clergy could use to eliminate those who were unfit to 
go. That crowds of unarmed pilgrims followed the armies is proof 
that the papal injunctions were not carrW out,* 0 

As the way was long and beset with peril and hardship, and the 
pope knew that the initial enthusiasm^ aroused by preaching, 
would not last, the vow to pray at the Holy Sepukher was in- 
tended to hold the <£ wearers of the cross" to their task. Further- 
more, the "pword of anathema" threatened all who became faint- 
hearted and turned back. Guibert says: "He commanded that if 
anyone, after receiving this emblem, or after openly taking this 
vow, should shrink from his good intent through base change of 
heartj or any affection lor his parents; he should be regarded as 
an outlaw forever, unless he repented and again qndertqok 
whatever of his pledge he had omitted. 1 * Writing from Antioch, 
in toq7j Adhemar said that all wearers of the cross who had stayed 
home were apostates and should he excommunicated. In 1099, 
itanasse^ archbishop of Rheims, urged Lambert, bishop of Arras, 
tn round up all who had failed to fulfil their vows unless sieknees 
or lack of means had prevented them (torn making the journey. 
In December of the same year, pope Paschal II wrote to the clergy 
of Gaul to raise more recruits for the aid oi the crusader? in the 
east. Tnose who had put on the cross, he said, should be compelled 
to go, and all who had deserted the army at Antioch were to 
remain excommunicate until they went back to finish their pilgrim- 
age.™ This was no idle threat as Stephen, count at Blois, discover- 
ed. Since he had run away from Antioch and returned home, 
either public opinion, or his wife, or both, forced him to join the 
crusading armies of 1 101 and complete the journey to Jerusalem. 
Thus, to the attractive offer of plenary indulgence, Urban added 
the vow to complete the pilgrimage, and it seems that violation 
of this Towvraa regarded as desertion from the Militia Cbristi, to 
be punished with severe ecclesiastical penalty. 

For the many who died before reaching the Holy Sepukher to 
obtain the ^remission of sins", it was generally believed that thcir 

** H)*gm)Hntyi(r, Episnilat, jh. 17^. 

*o W. Poi^ei., J Tli* CJ«(7> tiutFwKj *nd the Knn-CinilittiaiB ca the Fin* Chwade," 
« H^gfluueycr, SpUttJtu, K . 144. 175, 17*. 
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souls would go to heaven. Guibcrt reports that Urban said, "We 
now hold gut to you wars which contain the glorious reward of 
martyrdom/* Baldric quotes Urban'a exhortation thus: "♦♦ > arid 
may you deem it a beautiful thing to die for Christ in that city in 
which He died for us. But if it befall you to die on this aide of it, 
be sure that to have died on the way is of equal value, if Christ 
shall find you in his array.'* FukhcT > £ version of Urbane words is : 
+< And if those who set out thither should lose their lives on the 
way by land, or in crossing the sea, or in fighting the pagans, their 
sins shall be remitted. This I grant to those who go t through the 
power vested in mc by God. . . .Let those who have been hirelings 
at low wages now later for an eternal reward," The chroniclers 
are sure that this promise was fulfilled. The author of the Gtste 
said that those who died at Nicaea obtained martyrdom, and even 
the poor folk who died af famine in Christ's name triumphantly 
assumed the mantle of the martyrs in heaven* 1 Stephen of Blois 
wrote his wife that the souls of Christians who had been killed 
had entered the joys of paradise. From Antioch in locjfi^ the 
leaden reported that three thousand of their followers were dead 
in peace, "who without any doubt glory in eternal lif e/' fla Spiritual 
rewards seemed certain to all who persevered. 

The pope offered temporal as well as religious privileges in hie 
drive to win recruits 10 his enterprise. Inasmuch as the crusaders 
were soldiers of Christ engaged in a war sponsored by the church, 
not only were they taken under ecclesiastical protection, hut the 
church also undercook to protect both their families and property 
so that they would not leave wives, children* or holdings to the 
uncertainties of feudal society. In a sense this was the Truce of 
God which had been approved by the Council of Clermont, but 
the pope seems to have made it especially applicable to crusaders 
for three years* or as long as they were absent.** Fuleher says that 
Urban urged the clergy to enforce the Truce, and Guihert reports 
that Urban "condemned with a fearful anathema all those who 
dared to molest the wives^ children* and possessions of these who 
were going on this journey for God. . . T J+ In December 1099, pope 
Paschal II ordered that their property should be restored to the 
returning crusaders just as Urban himself had established "by 
synodal definition". In ti22 t pope Caiixtus II granted such pro- 

ra Vetta llj & (etf-j Rrfhder}, p. 4 t. 
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Lection 10 crusaders, "just as had been done by pope Urban."™ 
It seems dear enough that Urban initiated the "Privileges of the 
Cross", and that it was an innovation is indicated by the request 
made by Ivo of Chartres, a famous canan lawyer for an inter- 
pretation of this "new institution", inasmuch as he was not sure 
that he had jurisdiction in a case which involved the lose of his 
holding by a crusader.** 

What the pope was asserting was that the possession* of cru- 
saders, milites Cbristi t were to be temporarily as exempt from 
secular control as the property of the church. Obviously this was 
a very considerable extension of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Tempo- 
ral rulers were to be deprived of the services and payments of 
vassals who enlisted in the papal armies for an indefinite period of 
service overseas. Once William the Conqueror had punished a 
vassal, than whom he knew of no better warrior, by taking away 
his fief because he went off to fight Moslems in Spain without 
permission." But so popular was this holy war that neither kings 
nor feudal lords seem to have made protest against the invasion 
of their feudal rights. 

Pope Urban II t then, had come to Clermont with a well-pre- 
pared scheme for raising an army with which to make holy war 
on the enemies of Christianity, It was a method of recruiting that 
worked so well that popes were to continue to use the same method 
of launching crusades at home as well aa abroad. It docs not seem 
reasonable to assume that so effective a plan had been conceived 
quickly,, say in the period between Piacenza and Clermont, afld it 
may be noted that there is no trace of it in anything that Greg- 
ory VII had proposed. Urban assumed responsibility for this new 
form of holy w&t which, he was initiating, Unable to go himself, he 
said that he had appointed a churchman "in our place". Bishop 
Adhcmar, he eaid, was to be the leader {dux), and all who went 
should obey his legate** commands as they would hi* own. There 
is no evidence that the pope had any intention of selecting a 
layman to head the forces he intended to recruit by offering 
religious inducements for military service, To be sure, the legate 
was a fighting bishop who marched at the head of his own con- 
tingent and led his men into battle. But the legate associaied 
himself with the much larger army of the count of Toulouse, and 
it was the news that Raymond, the greatest lord in France, had 

** HajHifiwytr, EpiintUti p. i?; r 
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taken the crags that gave Urban assurance that there would be a 
crusade. Perhaps Urban did not realize that his preaching and the 
reljgiouG incentive^ which ha had proclaimed would result in a 
widespread popular movement, and it may be* as FKche suggests, 
that he did not anticipate that Adhemar would have the difficult 
task of controlling teveral lay leaders. At any ratCj he suggested 
that Flemings who wished to go should join Adhemar's forces 
before the date of departure.*" That the bishop of Lc Fuy was 
regarded as their head was so stated by the leaders, when after 
Adhemar died, they wrote from Antioch asking the pope to come 
and finish his war.»* There can be no doubt about its being 
Urban's war. 

Urban stayed in France for more than eight months after the 
Council of Clermont. The records of the dedications, confirmations 
of grants, and privileges with which he rewarded the monasteries 
where he was entertained, and the records of other matters of 
ecclesiastical business* naturally do not refer to the crusade. Other 
sources tell little more. There is, of course^ the letter that the pope 
himself wrote to the Flemings not long after Qrrmont, and there 
is evidence that the pope preached the crusade at Limoges, where 
he celebrated Christmas, and at Angers in February. He held 
two more conncils h and we are told that at Tours, as at Fiacenza 
and Clermont, he preached in the open air r We may assume 
without authority for doing so that he urged hie hearers to take 
the cross. As for the synod held at Nime* in July, the only sug- 
gestion that the crusade was considered is the probability that 
Raymond, count of Toulouse, was there, Nevertheless, it must be 
assumed that Urban used such gatherings to arouse enthusiasm 
and spread knowledge of his undertaking. Surely^ as a later chroni- 
cler said, wherever he went he endeavored to induce men to go 
and free Jerusalem from the Turks." 

The papal party moved on into the Limousin after leaving 
Clermont on December 2, instead of going northward into Capetian 
territory. Fossibly, as has been suggested, the pope asf nmed that 
he would not be able to promote either crusade or erclesiastical 
business successfully where the king was excommunicate and was 

•* u ... auiqiK «ouratul turtt K adhaertK pott*?* (HBgcjvnKy*r h ppinalac, p, 137)3 
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supported by high churchmen. After successful preaching at Li- 
moges, the pope moved on to the pleasant city of Poitiers, where 
he may have found that obdurate young man, William IX, the 
troubadour, count ol Poitoo and duke of Aqiritaine, son of the old 
Spanish campaigner, Cuy-Geoffrcy, But, although the pope vis- 
ited Poitiers twice and spent some time traveling through Aqui- 
taine, there is no evidence to show that this early troubadour, who 
had little respect foi the clergy, ever met the pope. Certainly he 
did not decide to atone for his sina by becoming a crusader till 
later. Tn f act + he seems to have deliberately waited until Raymond 
was safely on his way to the Holy Sepulcher to move in and take 
over Toulouse, to which his wife had a claim + being the daughter 
of the former count > Raymond's elder brother.™ Neither do we 
know whether Urban conferred with Ful]^ count of Anjou* whose 
wife had deserted him for the king of France, However, it was at 
Angers, where he preached the crusade^ that the pope commis- 
sioned Robert of Arbrissel, who later founded the Order of Fon- 
tevrault, to preach the crusade in the Loire valley. 73 No doubt it 
was at the pope 1 * urging that Helic, count of Maine, rook the 
cross, and at Le Mans, Urban commiseioned Gerento ± abbot of 
St. Binigtie of Dijon, to promote the crusade in Normandy and 
England, Then, without entering Normandy, the pope turned 
southward for the council at Tours, and another visit in Poitiers 
before moving on through Aquitainc. 

During the month of April the party visited monasteries 
in Aquitaine, where the pope consecrated the cathedral at Bor- 
deaux on May 1. Moving on through Gascony into the lands of 
count Raymond, alter a brief stop at Toulouse^ where he arrived 
on May 7, Urban went northward to visit the famous Cluniac 
monastery of Moissac, where he found much interest in Jerusalem 
as well as the holy war in Spain r T * Returning to Toulouse he had 
opportunity to discuss plans for the crueade with count Raymond, 
who M r as present when Urban consecrated the church of St. Scmin, 
and it is possible that Raymond accompanied the pope as he 
traveled through LanguedoCj with stops at Carcassonne and vari- 
ous monasteries. Jt may be that when Urban preached at Ma- 
guclonne, on June jfi f he persuaded William of Montpdh'er, who 

t* Pjjtt S F.fbtfsi it jfftfifttUtf ifrffl &2tf£fonmi H Fefcr. tim. IU, Fehf. JJ^ p. 
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was present, to tike the cross. At Nrmes t where he opened the 
council on July 5, he dedicated the cathedral with count Raymond 
and important prelate* of the region present, In a grant made at 
this time Raymond specified that he was going to Jerusalem. 7 * 
Before the council ended on July 14, the pope was informed that 
the brother of the Iting of Trance would lead a contingent of 
Cru&ader3j and that Philip had repented and agreed to give up 
his mistress, Although the king*s repentance turned Out to he 
short-lived, it seems certain that Urban could be satisfied that his 
plan for an expeditionary force to invade the Moslem east ivould 
be carried through. A$ he. prepared to return to Italy, he sent two 
bishops to Genoa, where they preached so successfully that many 
prominent citizens took the cross, and the city prepared a fleet of 
thirteen vessels which eventually set sail in July 1097,™ 

After a second visit to the monastery of St. Gilles, the pope 
prepared to leave France, and he was crossing the Alps by August 
15, the date that he had act for the departure of the crusaders, A 
month later, while at Pavia, he wrote his letter of explanation to 
citizens of Bologna who were interested in the pilgrimage to Je- 
rusalem. By November TO96 crusaders from France, the duJte of 
Normandy and the counts of Flanders and Blois, stopped long 
enough to obtain his blessing at Lucca as they marched toward 
the ports on the Adriatic. The sight of their armies, on the way to 
rescue the Holy Sepulchcr assured Urban that hie carefully 
prepared plan for the crusade was going to be carried Out r 
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CLERMONT 
TO CONSTANTINOPLE 



ihe pope announced his plan for a holy war against the 
Modems in the east for the recovery of the Holy Scpulcher, he 
directed hie appeal to fighting men. Pkn&ry indulgence and other 
inducements seem to have been intended for thnee who would 
fight their way through to Jerusalem or die iu the attempt. To 
men who regarded fighting as an honorable profession, what could 

Information concerning the match iti llrf tTUildm <o OoiHrflHti[W[ifc must be obtained 
chiefly imtn Lltin diraniderj , u cnEy one Greek source has oiUtfK OQ ihJr Hlljeeci this V) 
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be better^ as a troubadour saw it, than to escape hell by doing 
deeds of honor J 1 But crowds of leaser io\k t noneombatant pilgrims,, 
became enthusiastic about making the trip to the holy places in 
the wake of armed forces ; and Urban, when he realiwd that such 
folk would be a hindrance to the wpedition, made somt effort to 
prevent them trom going. Thus, in hie letter to the people ai 
Bologna, he definitely excluded old people* those unfit to fight, 
vrornen without husbands Or jjuardians., clerics without consent of 
their superiors* or laymen without clerical McS*ing. Robert re- 
ports that Urban h^d said that the benefits of the journey were 
not for the members of the clergy who went without the consent 
of their bishops. But the urge to go became too strong- to be re- 
strained by such regulations* Much more effective, as the story of 
the march to Constantinople reveals, was the necessity of having 
the means to meet the expenses of the journey. 

The dimniclers tell how the new* of this new way to salvation, 
"constituted by God," literally flew about the world. 1 Robert the 
Monk, for whom modern wireless would have been no surprise 
says that it was known everywhere on the very day that it was- 
announced at Clermont, But Urban instructed the churchmen to 
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go home from the council and preach the crusade. As Baldric 
relates, "And turning to the bishops, he said, *You t brothers and. 
fellow bishops you, fellow priests and sharers with ns in Christ, 
make the same announcement through the churches committed to 
you and with your whole soul vigorously preach the journey to 
Jerusalem/" The importance of the clergy as publicists of the 
pope's undertaking is made clearer by Ekkehard,, who believed 
that the "eastern Franks" had remained in ignorance of the 
movement until crusaders came trooping through their country 
because the schism had prevented any of their clergy from going 
to Clermont and bringing back the news. Southern Italy also 
seems to have learned about the crusade late, if we can believe the 
author of the Gfffa, who says that Bohemond did not know about 
this "new way of penance" until crusaders came into Italy from 
France,* It seems likely that xvortnan Italy thus did not have 
members of the clergy returning from Clermont. AlsOj we know a 
little about the pope's use of churchmen. Gerento, abbot of St, 
Beuignc^ was delegated to promote the crusade in Normandy and 
England, and two bishops were sent to rouse the citizens of the 
maritime republic of Genoa, Robert of Arbrissel, and possibly 
Peter the Hermit, received papal encouragement to preach the 
crusade. It was, of course, an exciting idea, and once made public 
by the clergy, it spread rapidly among the people. 

The chroniclers give ridiculously exaggerated estimates of the 
numbers of those whx? responded to the calL Fulcher mentions a 
"countless multitude., speaking many languages;" while Guibcrt 
says that the movement toolt in "the whole of Christendom ca- 
pable of bearing arms." If it was God T s work, as contemporaries 
believed, the numbers given, had to be sufficient to justify such 
inspiration and there was no need to ask about contributory 
mundane Conditions Or causes, Ekkehard was exceptional in 
noting that the eastern Franks were more easUy persuaded to 
leave their homes because they had been afflicted for some time 
by civil strife, famine,, and pestilence. Guibert also took note n i 
economic conditions in saying that the French had suffered much 
from, famines. Some modern historians have been intrigued by 
this eleventh-century suggestion, and have labored the notion 
that recruiting for the crusade was facilitated by unfavorable 
economic conditions, especially famines, in the west.* 

Such statistical evidence as may be obtained by counting up 
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references to famines does not prove that conditions were more 
unfavorable at thEs time, and many of the famines reported were 
local. But it is now quite generally believed that the last half of 
the eleventh century was a period of rising prosperity, marked 
by reviving trade a industry, town life, and expansion of agriculture. 
Money was beginning to circulate more widely, and there is evi- 
dence to indicate that pilgrims and crusaders obtained money by 
mortgaging or selling their property. Ready cash was necessary 
for the journey, as large numbers of people could not get very far 
on the way toward the Holy Sepulcher by depending upon forag- 
ing or charity. Guibert says that when the "cry of crusade 1 ' came, 
* d the famine disappeared and was followed by abundance 
each one hastened to convert into money everything that he did 
not need for the journey < , < < What cost most were goods needed 
for the journey, others sold for nothing." 6 As cartularies indicate* 
the church did a good business, in mortgaging and buying the 
property of crusaders who needed money for the long journey. 

Alexius, it may be assumed, hoped to have fighting men to 
serve in his armies — mercenaries, according to Chalandon — 
and as repotted by Remold, when Urban called for volunteers at 
Piacenza, he told those who might go to taJte an oath to obey the 
emperor. But the basileus became alarmed when he learned the 
extent of the movement of people who were coming to help; "all 
the barbarians between the Adriatic and the Pillars of Hercules^* 
his daughter Anna ihetoriied. He knew from experience how 
dangerous these westerners were when aroused, that they were 
greedy and fickle fellows who could not be bound by any agree- 
ments. The first problem that confronted the emperor, however, 
was how to get them through the Balkan provinces without 
trouble,, and arrangements to do this were made much mere dif- 
ficult because the armies were accompanied by an unarmed mulci- 
tude of pilgrims/ Practically the only information about By- 
zantine plans to handle this sudden influ* from the west is found 
in the AfaxuU of Anna Comnena, who was an impressionable girl 
of thirteen when it happened, but did not write about it until 
forty years later. She describes the plans of the imperial govern- 
ment so clearly that it may well be that she obtained her in- 
formation from an official document* 7 
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There were two main routes through the Balkans that led to 
Constantinople, Earlier in the eleventh century many pilgrims 
from Germany had gone through Hungary to enter the empire 
at Belgrade, and had then followed the road that went Through 
Nieh (Naissue), Sofia (Eardica), Philippopolu* and Adrianople to 
the JJyiantine capital," Bat as the result of disorder* in Bulgaria, 
thia route had become less popular than the old Via Egnatia* 
which began at Dyrrachium (DuraEzo)* and ran through Ochrida, 
Monaetir s Vodena, and Thessalonica* and on to Constantinople r 
The northern road, ol course, was an all-land route. It was* natu- 
rally j necessary for travelers to Cross the Adriatic togettoDyrra- 
chipm, unless they went around the northern end of this sea 
through wild and desolate regions. It wa& Anna's recollection that 
all the crn&aders came over the southern road, probably because 
her cousin* John Comnenus, was etatianed in the western part of 
the empire* and a large military force was sent there to guard 
a Norman effort to capture Dyrraehiuni again.* 

To handle the crowds expected from the we&t, the imperial 
government planned to send offidaU who would be provided with 
interpreters familiar with Latin. Commanders ol Byzantine ships, 
who watched for pirates in the Adriatic, were instructed to bring 
word of approaching pilgrim transports, so that the officials could 
greet them and take them in hand. Military force* were to serve 
as escortSj and "discreetly" put them back on the road by light 
skirmishing if they strayed out of bounds, Finally, and what was 
very necessary if foraging was to be prevented* the government 
planned to have stores of provisions at the larger towns on the 
routes eo that pilgrims and crusaders could provide themselves 
with food — provided they could pay for it) of course. That these 
plans were carried out is evident from the accounts of western 
chroniclers. 

Unfortunately, bands of pilgrims and crusaders began to arrive 
in Bulgaria before Byiantine officials were ready to taltc care of 
them. Possibly the imperial government had assumed that the 
date set by the pope, August 15* 1096* would be observed, or* as 
may be inferred from Anna., it had been assumed that the ■northern 
route would not be much uted. And it is entirely probable that 
Urban himself was surprised that crusading bands went off ahead 
of the time set and did not wait for his legate, Adhimar, as he 
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had proposed to the Flemings. But early in February, while the 
pope was north of the Loire in western France* a group of lords- 
met at Park f and, in the presence of their excommunicated king, 
chose hii brother; Hugh, count of Vermandois, to lead them 0 n 
the erusade r At the same time, lesser folk, aroused by the preach- 
ing of Peter the Hermit, were marching north through Cape- 
tian territories, and it was this popular movement, which is 
known as the Peasants' or People* s Crusade, that waa responsible 
for the premature appearance of bands of crusaders and pilgrims 
on the northern road into the Byzantine empire. 10, 

Peter had high credentials. He carried a letter which was said 
to have fallen from heaven, and it contained a prophecy thai the 
Christians would drive the "infidels" from the holy places II they 
tried. According to another story,, the Hermit had seen Christ iti 
a vision as he prayed at the Holy Sepulther, for it was long be- 
lieved that he had gone on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and that 
on hi* return he had persuaded pope Urban to launch the crusade 
This legendj related by Albert of Aix^ was given wider Currency 
by William of Tyre. Thus, it came to be believed that Peter, not 
Urban, Initiated the cmsade 1 and this explanation was accepted 
until late in the nineteenth century, when it finally became clear 
that there was no evidence to show that Peter had any influence 
on the pope. 11 

Peter, who seems to have been born in Picardvj wae a small 
man, "short In stature d but great in heart and eloquence,*' At a 
time when popular preaching was unutual 3 he had great influence, 
and many followed him as he moved northward from Berry 
through Capetian territory. At £lampes he enlisted Geoffrey 
fJurel, known as Master of the Footmen, and at Fois&y he was 
joined by a knight named Walter, with his nephewB, Walter Sana- 
Avoir ("the Penniless"), William, Matthew^ and S Reginald 
of Bray came from the vicinity of Lle'ge, It was with a considerable 
following that Peter arrived at Trier in April, and a few days later 
he was preaching at Cologne. But the "proud Franks" became 
impatient, and under the leadership of Walter Sans- Avoir started 
off toward Constantinople. Albert says there were only eight 
knights in this band> which dearly consisted largely of pilgrims, 
Walter, an outstanding knight, according to Fulcher of Chartres, 
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proved to be a capable leader, and his followers seem to have been 
will prepared, sad Ehey were orderly and peaceful on then- 
journey, u 

The Germans ridiculed these pilgrims for having sold their 
property in order to go on what they thought was a foolish journey, 
saying that they had exchanged the certain for the uncertain, and 
had abandoned the Land of their birth for a doubtful land of 
promise. But the Germans, who knew little about the movement 
at firae, changed their attitude a& they saw the crowds, who seem 
to have been very orderly, cross through their country. Certainly, 
king Coloman did not hesitate to grant Walter's request for per- 
mission to cross Hungary with the privilege of buying food along 
the way. This concession was made, the chronicler jays, because 
Walter seemed a worthy man, who had undertaken his journey 
with the best of intentions. Hungarian^ oi course, were ac- 
customed to pilgrim travel through their country." 

After marching through Hungary, Walter's band crossed the 
Sava river into Bulgaria . Nicetas, the Byaantine governor of 
Bulgaria, who was stationed at Nish, either was without in- 
structions about how to handle crusading bands, Or had not in- 
formed whoever was in command at Belgrade^ and Walter & 
request for market privileges was denied. To complicate matters 
at thia time, sixteen stragglers, who had remained behind at 
Semlin, in Hungary, came in with complaints of being robbed, 
Walter wisely refused to consider retaliation. In the meantime, 
further trouble had arisen at Belgrade, where, unable to buy 
food t his people had spread out in the countryside to iorage. 
Some sixty pilgrims were surrounded in a church, where they 
were burned to death. Walter, to avoid further trouhle, hurried 
his band off along the road to Nish through the Bulgarian 
forests. When they arrived at this town on June i& s Nicetas 
granted market privileges and even made good the losses, at the 
eame time assuring Walter that hes people wou]d be able to buy 
provisions on the rest of the way to Constantinople. 11 Conducted 
by an escort, this band reached Constantinople without further 
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difficulty, and the only incident recorded on this last stage of the 
journey is the death of the older Walter^ whose body was found 
to be marked with a cross. At the Capital city, where they arrived 
about mid- July, Walter and his people made camp outside the 
walls to await the coming of Peter. They had behaved very 
well, and had asked only for the right to buy their food, which 
was precisely what the Byzantine government had planned to 
provide, 

Peter, the preacher who could arouse emotions, was not as 
capable a leader as the knight, Walter, Nevertheless, it seems 
certain ihat he intended to have a peaceful journey, as his fol- 
lowers were prepared to pay their way and do not seem to have 
been guilty of the persecution of the Jews which became so preva- 
lent in the Rhine valley after their departure, Peter, to be sure, 
had a letter from French Jews advising their brethren elsewhere 
to aid Peter for the good of Israel, which may mean that he 
threatened them to obtain money; and later on we learn that he 
had a treasure chest, 11 Peter's following, after the departure of 
the French, probably consisted mainly of Germant who were re- 
cruited in the Rhineland. Oidericus Vfralie says that he added 
many by his preaching at Cologne, and it seems that he was ac- 
companied by two German counts and a bishop. Albert mentions 
French, Lorrainers, Swabians, and Bavaria ns, the last being add- 
ed on the march through southern Germany r lft At Odenburg 
(Sopron) on the Hungarian boundary^ Peter waited until he re- 
ceived permission to march through Hungary, which was granted 
by king Coloman with the stipulation that there should be no 
piUaging nor disputes about markets, Peter agreed to the terms, 
and his band was orderly until Semlin was reached, where some 
of the crusaders became so indignant at seeing the clothing and 
arms of the sixteen stragglers from Walter's band, hanging de- 
fiantly from the walls, that they captured the town by assault. 17 
They were alio disturbed by a rnmor that one of Coleman's of- 
ficials, named Gui — Runcimau suggests that he may have been 
a GhuzE (the Arabic form of Gghui) Turk — was plotting with 
Nicetas against them. Peter seems to have lost control of the 
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hotheads in his band, and, fearing retaliation, he made haste to 
get his people out of Hungary. 

As few boats were available, his people had to take rime to 
construct rafts, watched by Pethenegs, Byzantine mercenaries, 
gathered on the Bulgarian side of the Sava, possibly to act as an 
escort, After a brush with the&e mercenaiieSj in which a few 
were captured, the crossing was made, and the band moved on to 
Belgrade, which they found deserted. By July 2 they reached 
Nish, where the chronicler says Nicetas had collected Bidgars, 
Kura*n? f Pcchenegs, and Hungarians for the defense of the town. 
But he granted markets on condition that hostages, Walter of 
Breteuil and Geoffrey Buret, should be given as a pledge for good 
behavior, who s as all went well, were released the next morning. 

According to Albert's information, some Germans win? had 
become quarrelsome while trading with citizens set fire to some 
mills outside the walle, arid imperial troops then attacked the 
baggage train which was in the rear of the departing crusaders 
and pilgrims, and captured women and children. Albert thought 
these unfortunates were Mill in captivity when he was writing his 
history more than a quarter of a century later. Peter hurried back 
and ordered his people to do nothing until he could negotiate with 
Nicetas tor the return of the prisoners, but, disregarding orders, 
headstrong young men attempted to storm the walls of the town, 
only to be repulsed with heavy losses. Tn the meantime, Peter had 
sent Bulgars, who had joined his pilgrimage, to ask Nicetas for a 
cessation of fighting until the troubles could be discussed. The 
Byzantine governor accepted the proposal, but "the fooimen| + , 
unwilling to wait any longer, began to load up their wagons again 
and march away; although Peter, Folcher, and Reginald tried to 
persuade them to stay. To the imperials, it seemed that Peter and 
his leaders were trying to hurry their people away to avoid ne- 
gotiating, and they again attacked; in the rout that followed, 
many were killed, and the rest sought refuge in the surrounding 
forests, 1 * 

When Peter finally united his band, Alberts informant thought 
that a fourth of them had been lost, Stopping at a deserted town, 
which has been identified as Palanka, they 3pent three days in 
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gathering and parching grain, on which (hey fed themselves till 
they reached the next town, Sofia, on July lz. Here Byzantine 
officials from Constantinople took charge, promising free markets 
for the rest of the way, with the stipulation that the band should 
not stay more than three days at any market town. At Philip- 
popolis, the eloquent Peter told his story of misiorE lines with 
such fervor that the citizens gave his people gold bezants, silver 
coins, horses, and mules, At Adrianople, imperial messengers urged 
Peter to hurry on, saying that the emperor had heard much about 
him and was eager to sec him. On August [, the band arrived at 
Constantinople, having been on the way from Cologne three 
months and eleven dayg." 

Other bande that were formed soon after Fetcr^g departure 
failed to get through Hungary because they expected to live off 
the country. The followers of a certain Folfcmar passed through 
Saxony and Bohemia into Hungary. As Albert docs not mention 
him, and Ekkehard is very brief, little is known about him. It 
may be assumed that the persecutions £>f Jew? at Magdeburg and 
Prague were the work of thi* baud. Ekkehard merely say& that 
Folk mar traversed Bohemia to Nitra where his band wag broken 
up, some being killed and Others captured, because "ecdition was 
incited'* {stditiani coneitola). It is not very enlightening to learn 
farther that survivor^ attributed their escape to a cross which 
they saw in the heavens," 

Gottschalk, a German priest from the Rhincland, was inspired 
by Peter to preach the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, With followers 
from eastern France,, Lorraine, and southern Germany T he fol- 
lowed Feter*s route into Hungary, Although Albert, who twice 
says that his information wa$ derived from cyc-witncsse^ s-pcrificg 
thai these people, both horsemen and footmen^ had collected 
money and equipment for the journey, and were peaceful on their 
march through Germany, Ekkehard calls Gottschalk **a false 
servant of God" {mercenaries ^ non pastor). Nevertheless, king 
Coloman had a favorable enough impression of this hand to grant 
them the privilege of markets in his country on condition that 
they ivere not disorderly. But, while negotiating lor permission to 
enter Hungary, Bavarians j Swabians, and "other fools", who 
became drunk on stolen wine, took grain, cattle, and sheep from 
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the Hungarians^ who were soon roused to retaliate. The pilgrims 
were forced to seek refuge in the monastery of St. Martin, and in 
the negotiation* that followed* Gottschalkand his followers were 
persuaded to surrender both arms and money , "the means of 
supporting lire qti the way to Jerusalem," Then the Hungarians 
tilled or captured most of the band> "just as they affirm who were 
there and barely escaped." Such is the improbable account given 
by Albert, Efcckehard merely says that the band established a 
fortified camp and engaged in foraging. The "massacre 7 ' probably 
took place in July, 

Folkmar's band and possihly Gottschalk's followers were in- 
volved in the wave of anti-semi [ism. ihat swept through the Rhine- 
land at this time. Jews, who had been encouraged to settle iu the 
growing cities along the Rhine^ were protected by the ecclesiasti- 
cal princes and the emperor, Money-lending at usurious rates of 
interest made them prosper, and riches gained by audi unchristian 
practices^ as welt as their ostentation and exclusiveness, made 
these atrangers (txmks) unpopular and even hatedj and crusader^ 
going forth to fight the enemies at their faith, were easily persuaded 
to persecute and rob Jewish "unbelievers". Especially ready to 
sack the Jewries were poor crusaders who needed money to finance 
their journey. Was not the purpose of their expedition to oppose 
the enemies of Christianity f The chronicler Ekkehard praised the 
persecution of "these execrable people'*, who were "enemies 
within the church". But Cosmas of Prague, it is interesting to 
note + held it uncanonical to force baptism on them, for, as AlberL 
put it, "God is a just judge who has not ordaiued that anyone 
should be brought into the Christian obedience unwillingly by 
force/* Actuated by more selfish reasons, no doubt, Henry IV 
later declared that Jews who had been forced to become Christians 
could return to their own faith, and the ecclesiastical princes, made 
effort i to protect their Jewish wards from mob violence. Ac- 
cording to a late Jewish source, Godfrey of Bouillon threatened to 
avenge the blood of Christ on the Jews, but denied that he had 
ever intended to harm them when Henry IV advised both lay 
and ecclesiastical lords to protect them. Nevertheless, he did col- 
lect a thousand marks of silver from the Jewries of Mainz and 
Cologne co help defray the expenses of his crusade^ and it may be 
assumed that Godfrey had Jew-baiters in his army T although the 
worst of the persecutions were over before he departed for the east. 

The most fanatical pogroms may be attributed to the various 
bands that came together under the leadership of count Emkho 
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□f Lciuingen, who had feudal holding between Mainz and Worms> 
&fbd w3$ said to he "moat powerful in that region". This robber- 
baron had an evil reputation for oppression, and Ekkehard assert* 
that he "usurped leadership" over pilgrims by deluding them 
with repOrtfr Oi divine revelations which he had received "like 
another Saul 1 *. He was joined by another adventure^ who had 
acquired his bad reputation in Spain, William the Carpenter , 
viscount ol Melun and Gatinais, and kinsman of Hugh of Ver- 
mandois. Other French lords, Clarebold of Vendeuil, Thomas of 
La FerCj and Drogo of Ne&le* also joined Emicho, whose band 
consisted of "pilgrims and crusaders" {cmce signatt) from France, 
England, Flanders,, Lorraine, and southern Germany in addition 
to his original followers from the Rhine region. To Albert it was 
a sinful collection of men, women, and children, who regarded the 
pilgrimage as a pleasure trip s but he notes that they provided 
themselves with whatever was needed by people taking the road 
to Jerusalem." 

Early persecutions in the Moselle valley may be attributed to 
bands moving toward the Rhine. (It doea not seem possible to 
distinguish various bands as Wolff haa attempted to do. 8 *) Early 
in May, a few Jews who refused to be baptised were killed at 
MetZf and ± at Speyer^ a massacre was prevented because bishop 
John gave asylum to Jews in his palace. At Worms, similar action 
by the bishop was not effective, and on May i8 t crusaders and a 
mob from the surrounding countryside forced their way into the 
episcopal palace and killed all within. This pogrom may have been 
the work of Emicho's band, as was that which took place soon 
after at Maim, where this, "enemy of all the Jews 1 ' arrived on 
May 15, to find the gates closed against him. But the Jews who 
paid the archbishop Ruthard to protect them seem to have been 
betrayed. Their enemies were admitted to the city two days later 
and a massacre followed. Later, when the archbishop waa accused 
of having taken money from the Jews, he fled without defending 
himself," 

When Emicho arrived at Cologne^ on May 29, Jewish sources 
say that most of their brethren were saved either by finding pro- 
tection in the housed at Christian f rienda or by CEcaping f rOm the 
city. When Albert says that two hundred attempted to escape to 
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NeusS, he may have La mind the massacre that occurred in that 
place later,. He also believed that many were killed at Cologne, 
where he says the mob found "much money" to divide. After the 
departure of Emicho, other bands carried out a aeries of perse- 
cutions farther down the Rhine valley, 3 Thia outbreak of anti- 
Semitism probably came alter the departure of EmichD from 
Cologne, where he had waited for the various bands to gather. 

Emicho, Clarcbold, and Thomas led that "intolerable crowd of 
men and women" (twelve thousand is Ekkehard's figu«}» laden 
with loot from the ghettos, as far as Hungary on the way to 
Jerusalem, Their route led from the Rhine, up the Main and down 
the Danube, and on the way they were joined by count Hartmann 
of DillingcnrKyburg with a contingent of Swabian nobles. At the 
town of Wieselburg,, which was fortified and flanked by swamps 
at the juncture of the Leitha river with the Danube, they were 
halted* and Coloman refused to permit them to enter hie kingdom, 
possibly because, as Ekkehard says, he had heard that the Ger- 
mans were as willing to kill Hungarians ae pagans. Finding ad- 
vance effectively blocked, Emkho and hie colleagues undertook 
to construct a bridge, an operation which took six weeJcs. During 
this time, the crusaders resorted to foraging, and. engaged in many 
skirmishes with the Hungarians, while the leaders quarreled 
about who should have Hungary when they had conquered this 
land. 

When the bridge wa$ completed, the crusaders crossed to attack 
the town, and by means of machines soon breached the walls. Just 
as victory seemed certain, for some reason that the chronicler was 
unable to explain, the eru$aders were sciied by sudden panic, and, 
in their haste to return to the other bank of the river, many were 
drowned* The Hungarians- rallied to pursue and succeeded in 
completely destroying this band of marauders. The leaders, 
having good horses, escaped. Thomas, Clarebdd, J"»d William the 
Carpenter made their way southward into Italy, where they may 
have joined William*s kinsman, Hugh of Vermandois, 2 * The only 
explanation for this sudden defeat offered by Ekkehard is that it 
was the will of God, "Men of our race, having leal for, but not 
knowledge of„ God," he says, "in the very militia which Christ 
provided for liberating Christians, began to attack other Chris- 
tians r . thus bringing the crusade into bad repute, 
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Too many eager pilgrims, inspired by religious enthusiasm, and 
too few fighting men, had matched away "in these early bands. 
Forty years after, Anna Comnena stiU believed that the preaching 
of Peter bad aroused the religious fervor of the crusading move- 
mentj but, she explains, shrewd, perverse men, such as Bohemond, 
made use of these simple folk to promote their own selfish ends. 
Her father understood all this quite weU, she £ays> because he 
knew how naive the weatcrners were, and she makes the vanity of 
Hugh of Vermandois seem ridiculous. Nevertheless, most of our 
infprmation about Hugh*g journey comes from her account 

Hugh, whom she calls Ubos, announced his departure from 
France in a bombastic letter to Alexius, making the preposterous 
claim that he was the "basilcus of basileis, the greatest on earth," 
and being of royal blood, he demanded that be be honored with 
an appropriate reception when, he arrived at Constantinople. The 
second son of king Henry I and hit second wife, Antia^ the princess 
of Kiev, Hugh had obtained his feudal possessions by marrying 
the daughter of the count of Vermandois. He departed about the 
middle of August 1096, with a respectable following. When he 
reached Rome, the pope gave him the standard of St. Peter, an 
honor of which he proudly informed the emperor when he sent 
a second announcement of his coming;-" 

Alexius, hia daughter recalled, instructed his uephew + John 
Comnenue, then stationed at Dyrrachium, to welcome Hugh when 
he arrived. Before setting sail from Bari, Hugh sent a delegation of 
twenty-four resplendent knights to warn the governor that he 
was coming Fulcher briefly States that Hugh, "the first of the 
heroes who crossed the sea, landed at the city of Dyrrachium in 
Bulgaria, with his personal following, but having imprudently 
departed with a scant army, he was detained by the citizens there 
and taken to Constantinople, where he was detained for a time, 
not altogether free." There are other reference* to his not being 
frecj but according to Aana^ he arrived with "a scant army** 
because most of his followers had been lost in a storm. Only good 
fortune had permitted Hugh to land on the shore somewhere 
between Cape Pali and Dyrrachium, where he was picked up 
bedraggled and forlorn and taken before John Comnenus, who 
fed and refitted him, and sent him on to Constantinople under 
the escort of a high official t 

11 Alexiad, 3£, vu. ]-J [ci. Lilt) II h *TJ— 
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Godfrey of Bouillon departed from the west about the same 
time as Hugh, but, as he followed the northern route, he wag 
longer on the way." If Godfrey, like all "Cdte" [KeWtoE^ was 
proud of his ra.ee> as Anna says, it was not without good reason, 
as he was descended from Charlemagne, A second son, like Hugh, 
he did not inherit the county of Boulogne and the extensive 
English holdings of his father A promising future seemed to open 
in hi* fifteenth year, when his maternal uncle, Godfrey the 
Hunchback, duke of Lower Lorraine, was as&aesinated, and on his 
deathbed designated his nephew as hi& heir r But the emperor,, 
Henry IV, gave- the duchy to his own infant son, Conrad, -confer- 
ring the margf aviate of Antwerp on Godfrey by way of consolation. 
This and the county of Bouillon, with other famiTy possessions in 
the neighborhood, made Godfrey a feudal lord of some importance. 
He Aided the emperor in his wars, and may have participated in 
the siege of Home. 1 * Finally, in roScj, Henry made him duke of 
Lower Lorraine ;, but, either because dues! authority had deterior- 
ated h or because Godfrey was a poor administrator, he seems to 
have derived neither power nor wealth from the duchy. Certainly 
he had to finance his crusade chiefly from hi* hereditary holding* 
and was able to sell or mortgage Verdun for a sum said to have 
been substantial, while the bishop of Liege gave either r^oo or 
[,500 marks of silver for Bouillon, As there i& no evidence that 
he realized anything from his duchy, Anna*e statement that "the 
man was very rich 1 ' is not justified. 

No trustworthy evidence explains why Godfrey took the cross. 
The Chronicle of Zimmtrn relates that he decided to go on this 
pilgrimage while he was ill during the aiege of Rome, Caffaro says 
that he went on some such pilgrimage, then visited Raymond of St. 
Gilles and Adhemar f and with them initiated the crusade. All this 
ia aa legendary aa his later reputation for pieit/j to which William 
of Tyre contributed by saying that he took monks with him on 
the crusade, "notable for their ho]y lives," to celebrate the divine 
of Gees, In reality, he had ruined monasteries in the neighborhood 
of Bouillon by his exactions, and it was his mother, the pious Ida> 
who induced him to make a few donations to churches to save 
hi* reputation before he departed. When crusading excitement 
spread throughout the Walloon region ± and neighboring lords made 
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ready for the pilgrimage,, Godfrey decided to go dang. Being the 
duke, he was made leader of the army. 

The more important of Godfrey's companions, fartisfimi miti&s 
et -principes dfriitititi^ seem to have come chiefly from the region, 
about Godfrey^ holdings, Baldwin, the duke's younger brother, 
who cautiously took time to make up hie mind^ was accompanied 
by his wife. Another Baldwin,, of Le Bourg t was a kinsman of 
Godfrey, possibly a cousin. The oldest brother, Eustace, count ol 
Boulogne, who inherited his father^ extensive lands in England, 
also went on the crusade, but whether with Godfrey or with 
Robert of Normandy is uncertain," A third Baldwin, count of 
Hainauk, Reginald, count of Toul, and a bishop, the schismatic 
Otto of Strassburg, are mentioned , Godfrey's followers seem to 
have been adequately prepared, and he may have maintained a 
personal following from his own resources. The size of this- army 
cannot be estimated from the dubious figures in the chronicles. 32 

Albert say* that Godfrey wa& on the march by the middle of 
August, and was at the Hungarian border for three weeks in 
September. The delay was due to the suspicions that king Coioman 
had of the intentions of any armed forcei after the troubles he had 
had with Fofkmar, Gottschalk, and Emicho. So, while his people 
were encamped at Tollenburg (either Bruck an der Leitha or pos- 
sibly Tulln), Godfrey sent forward a delegation of twelve, headed 
by Geoffrey of Esch, who had been engaged in previous negotia- 
tions with the Hungarian king. According to Albert, they rather 
tactlessly asked Coloman why he had been killing Christian 
pilgrims, and he replied that he had found it necessary to exter- 
minate them because they were unholy robbers. He demanded a 
personal conference with Godfrey, and the two met on a bridge; 
but, etitl unconvinced, the king invited the duke to visit at his 
court, Godfrey accepted, and after tight days finally obtained 
permission to march through Hungary s on condition that his 
brother Baldwin and his family be given as hostages to guarantee 
that there would be no pillage When Godfrey returned to camp 
with this proposal, Baldwin angrily refused, but yielded when the 
duke offered to be hostage himself h Godfrey then ordered heralds 
to proclaim that anyone guilty of foraging would be put to death, 

*1 C. W. Pavid h Ratteri Curtftow. Append!* D, £h M«B» t» have returned (wow with 
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while Coloman warned Lis people that all who failed to provide 
necessities at fair prices would be punished, and he undertook to 
escort the crusaders with a strong force of horsemen. 

The march through Hungary was without incident, and the 
army readied SemlLu. late hi November, As soon as the army had 
crossed the Sava into Bulgaria, king Coloman appeared on the 
other bank and surrendered the hostages. As Belgrade was desert- 
ed, the crusaders marched on toward Nish + Byzantine officials met 
them on the way with assurances that free markets would be 
available at towns along the route, and Godfrey promised that 
his people would take nothing except fodder for their horses. At 
Nishj Godfrey received a generous supply of food as a gift, and 
his people found abundant supplier for sale. As equally satisfactory 
markets were provided at Sofia and Philippopolis, the army halted 
to rest and replenish supplies at both places. Before leaving; the 
latter city, however, Godfrey was greatly disturbed by a rumor 
that Hugh, William the Carpenter, Drogo, and Clarebold were 
prisoners of the emperor, and he immediately sent a demand to 
Alexius that the captives be released. But Baldwin, count of 
Hainault, and Henry of Esch, excited by the report of handsome 
imperial gifts to Hugh, departed at dawn in order to reach Con- 
stantinople before the generosity of the basQeus might be dried 
op by Godfrey's ultimatum J" 

At Sclymbria (Silivri) on the Sea of Marmara, Godfrey permit- 
tod eight days of pillage in the surrounding region because the 
emperor was holding Hugh and his companions, Albert says. But, 
when Alexius sent two Franks with the assurance that the count 
of Vcrmandois either was, or would be, released, Godfrey called 
in the foragers, and moved on to the outskirts of Constantinople 
just in time to celebrate Christmas there h Tension was relieved 
when Hugh came out to the camp, and imperial officials invited 
Godfrey to an audience with the emperor. But Godfrey, still 
suspicious of Alexius, declined, Albert explains that certain men, 
"from Frankish landa," secretly advised Godfrey not to enter the 
city because the Greeks were not tc. be trusted , Also unconfirmed, 
and still less plausiblr, is a tale about Bohemond proposing that 
Godfrey join him in an attack on Constantinople. 31 
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Bohemond crowed the sea fifteen days after Hugh. It wa? 3 
familiar crossing to this eldest son of Robert Guiscard, who had 
been his father's second in command during the war in Albania 
from 108] to 1085, So confident had Guiscard been at that time 
that he had made Bohemond heir to all future conquests on the 
eastern side of the Adriatic; Roger Borsa, second son by a second 
marriage j was to inherit his Italian possessions,** When Guiscard 
died and the bald adventure overseas failed, Bohemond returned 
to wrest what land he could from hkless capable half-brother, and 
although Borsa had the powerful support of his uncle, count Roger 
of Sicily, Bohemond became one of the strongest lords in southern 
Italy. Nevertheless what he could hope for there was not enough 
to satisfy his ambition, and he welcomed the greater opportunity 
that the crusade offered. 

The historian of his expedition, the author of the CtJta, would 
have his readers believe that Bohemond did not know about the 
armies that were forming' beyond the mountains until French 
crusaders came down into Italy. When certain that they were 
fighting men, and on their way to rescue the Holy Sepulcher, he 
quickly made up his mind to take the cross. This was seven or 
eight months after Clermont while he was cooperating with his 
brother and uncle in besieging AmalrL Dramatically he cut an 
expensive cloak into crosses, and won so many followers, for his 
crusade that the siege had to be raised. There were many young 
men in Italy, says Malaterra, d Vho were eager far something new, 
ds ie natural at that agc.' + 

The dominating personality of this large., powerful man, whose 
eyee flashed fire, fascinated young Anna Cumnena. At the age of 
forty, probably because of his military experience in Albania, he 
raised an army more quickly than any of the other leaders. How 
he financed his expedition is very obscure, although it is not likely 
that he undertook to provide for any followers, except those in 
his personal following, and this femniaiuf* mentioned in theG/jfa, 
may have been composed of his kinsmen. Tancrcd, his twenty- 
year-old nephew, 3c is said, had to be persuaded by gifts, flattery, 
and the position of second in command, whereas his hrother Wil- 
liam, without waiting for Bohemond, joined Hugh and was es- 
corted with him to Constantinople. Also mentioned are two 
cousins, Richard of the Priucipate and Rainulf with his son 
Richard. Bohcrnond's army was small, Anna says, "because he 
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lacked money/' As he did not transport all his people at one time, 
it may he Inferred that shipping facilities were not available to 
many of the pilgrims always so eager to follow crusading armies. 39 

The Normans landed between Dyrrachium and Avlona. Byzan- 
tine officials were ready for them, and provisions seem to have been 
plentiful at a place called "Diopnli", in the valley of the Viyosa 
river, where the different contingents became united into one army. 
Then marching from viUagc to village, the anonymous author of 
the Gtsta says, they came ta Cagtoria, where Christmas was cele- 
brated. This was familiar territory to Bohemond, but hia previous 
occupation of this region had not been forgotten by the native*, 
who, from either hatred Or fear of the NormanSj refused to Sell 
them provisions, Bohemond, although he was anxious to allay 
Greek suspicions of his intentions, and had ordered that his men 
do no foraging, had to permit them to get food. They took cattle, 
horsey asses — "everything that we found/* says the chronicler. 
Somewhere on the way between Ca&toria and the Vardar, they felt 
justified in destroying a town because it was inhabited by heretic^, 
Faulicians. At the Vardar, the imperial escort caught up with 
them, and attacked those in the rear who had not crossed the 
river. Tancred and others reenraged and drove the imperials away. 

After passing Thessalonica, they were met by the delegation 
which Bdhemond had Bent to Constantinople after his landing, 
and with them was an important Byzantine official. Although he 
gave assurance that provisions would be available the rest of the 
way, Norman propensities to pillage were not easily restrained. 
When young Tancred proposed to storm and loot a town which 
was full of supples, Bohemond became very angry. The citizens* 
when they realised that he had saved them, were so grateful that 
they came forth in a procession, bearing crosses co bless him as 
their protector. It seems,, however, that Bohemond was not able 
to prevent all foraging, and after hearing the complaints of im- 
perial officials, he ordered his men to return all the animals that 
they had stolen. At Roussa (Keshan), Bohemond decided to ac- 
cept the invitation of Alexius to leave hk army and hurry on to 
Con&tantinciple. But no sooner was he gone than young Tancred, 
who as second in command was left in charge of the army, gave 
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them their long-desired chance to live oft the country. "Seeing 
the pilgrims buying foodj' + as the anonymous author of the Onta 
put* it, he <f at once led them off the main road into a pleasant 
valley, where they could live happily because they found all good 
things there." In the meantime, Bohemond arrived at the capital 
city on April 10, eager to make a tavorable impression on his 
former enemy , Atcjcius, He was assigned quarters outside the city. 
According to a rumor, he made his servants cat the food provided 
in order to sec whether it contained poison. 

The largest army on the crusade was that of Raymond* count of 
Toulouse, who was accompanied by Adhemar } bishop of Le Puy, 
the papal legate." Raymond, the great lord of southern France > 
the wealthiest of all the crusading leaders according to the chronic- 
lers, aided many poor soldiers to equip themselves for the 
journey. The pope, in his letter to the Flemings, had suggested 
that Raymond would provide for the reedy. But this army also 
had the largest following of noncomhatanES, and Raymond seems 
to have felt that it was his duty to help all pilgrims, Raymond 
of Agnilera says that this army was composed of those who came 
from Burgundy, Auvergnc, Gaecony, and Gothia, who were called 
Provencals, while all others were French (Fratttigttuie) t but to the 
enemy all were known as Franks. "These provinces, situated along 
the Mediterranean, were developing a brilliant civilization, and, 
because of interest in the holy war in Spain T this was the region 
upon which Urban probably counted moat for tupport of the 
crusade. 

Raymond, aged about fifty-five ycars^ was decidedly old for 
that period when the life expectancy of the military class was 
low, and it is not surprising that he was ill oftener than others, 
once almost to death. However, he survived Adhemar, a younger 
man, the papal legate, who was a fighting prelate, a good horseman 
who knew how to wear the armor of a krJght h M The reports that 
Raymond took a vow never to return home, and sold all his pos- 
sessions, may have arisen becanse he was old, but it is more likely 
that they arose because he stayed in the east until ho died. Also, 
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be took his wife and youngest eon with him and left Bertram, his 
son by his first wife,, Jn charge af his possessions in Languedoc, 
About all that can be learned about how he financed his expedition 
comes from a few charters; grant* to such abbeys as St. Gilles, 
Ghaise-Dieu» and the church of Le Puy, together with a suggestion 
that he sold Forez, Inasmuch as Raymond of Aguilers noted that 
none died of starvation during the march through Dalmatia where 
little or no food could be obtained along the way, Raymond and 
the nobles who went with him seem to have made adequate 
preparation. Among the lords of southern France known ta have 
been in his army, several were his own vassals 4 Perhaps because of 
Adhemafj the clergy were well represented and seem to have everted 
considerable influence on the conduct of the crusade. The chaplain 
of Adh£mar t Bernard of Valence* became patriarch of AntiocL 1 * 

Either the march through northern Italy and around the north- 
ern end of the Adriatic was not recorded by Raymond of Aguilers, 
or the first section of his account ha& been lost, and so hie story 
begins with the entrance into Dalmaria (which he ealle ScLtwmia) 7 
in which wilderness they wandered for forty days, at leaEt, They 
saw neither wild animal nor bird, partJy because of the fog and 
mist, which the good chaplain says was often so thick that it had 
to be pushed away. As it was winter, the roads through this 
mountainous region were difficult, and the natives would neither 
sell provisions nor offer guidance. Moreover, some of them fol- 
lowed the rear of the army to rob and till stragglers, "the poor, 
aged, and infirm." The count tried to protect them, and was 
always the la&t to seek rest, sometimes not till the cock crew; and 
Once when he was caught in an ambush he nearly lost his life. 
Savagely he retaliated by mutilating prisoners and leaving them 
behind to terrify others. When they reached Scutari (now in 
Albania), the count induced the local chieftain to agree to grant 
markets, but the only outcome seems to have been quarrels in 
which some of his men were killed. They hurried on, anxious to 
reach Byzantine territory, where they believed that the people 
were their Christian brothers and allies. 

But the good chaplain and the hungry pilgrims also were disap- 
pointed when imperial troops attacked "peaceful folk" in groves 
and villages far from the camp, and although "the duke 1 *, John 
Comnenus, promised peace, two noble lords were killed. But 
Raymond, it seems clear, was willing to cooperate with Byzantine 
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policyj for his chronicler complains that although there were op- 
portunities to retaliate, it seemed wUer to continue the march. 
But the military csc0rt t he bitterly complains, was always in front 
and behind, on the right and on the left, carrying out the imperial 
instructions, as indicated by Anna. Unfortunately, in the valley 
of Pelagonia, when Pccheneg mercenaries found the papal legate 
away from camp, they -threw him from hia mule, and injured him 
severely with a blow on the head. Fortunately for Adhemar, his 
captors made so much commotion that crusaders rushed forth to 
rescue him. Not long after, because of an ambush, Raymond says, 
the: crusaders attacked the imperial troops, killing some and put- 
ting the rest to flight. And so suspicious of the Greeks was Ray- 
mond of Aguilers that he was not impressed by a friendly letter 
which arrived from the emperor about this time when they were 
etill hemmed in by Byzantine troops. Following the Egnatiaft way, 
the army reached Thegsalonica about the beginning of April, 
where Adhe"mar > who had not recovered from Ms injury, decided 
to wait for his brother, Hugh of Montcil, who had been delayed 
at Dyrrachium by illuc&s. 

At Rous&a, where the author of iheGrjf* n^tea that theNormatti 
had been welcomed some two weeks earlier, the- Provencals met a 
reception so little to their liking that ihey stormed over the walls, 
shouting 'Toulouse, Toolousc^ and joyfully lwted the town. As 
Runcimati suggests, it is probable that the Normans and also the 
Flemings had exhausted the stock of supplies intended for the 
crusaders and pilgrims.* 1 At Rodosto (Tckirdagh) another brush 
with imperials took place, but ic was not serious enough to pre- 
vent Raymond from accepting the invitation of Alexius to come 
to Constantinople ahead of his army. Chaplain Raymond was 
bitter abopt this when he wrote his history, and it was his belief 
that Raymond had been misled by his own envoy* whom he had 
sent to Constantinople earlier. They had been corrupted because 
they had accepted money from the emperor, who had promised 
them much for the future. But he adds that Raymond was told 
that Bohemond, Robert of Flanders, and Godfrey were eager to 
see him. The count reached Constantinople April n, where he 
was well received. 

Friendly negotiations with Alexius were interrupted by news 
that the Provencals had been disastrously defeated by imperial 
troops, Raymond of Aguilers was so mortified by what happened 
that his lamentations merely reveal that the crusaders fled before 
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their attackers and abandoned arms and baggage. No doubt they 
had given provocation by excessive pillage, and like the armies of 
Godfrey and BohcmonoV the Provencals had crusted their 
resources sufficiently to resort to foraging on the lagt stage of the 
t hj t rh . But the reaction of the Byiafitinc troope on this occasion 
seems to have been unusually vigorous, and Count Raymond 
became so angry that he flew into a rage and had to be calmed by 
the other leaders. His army arrived at Con&tantinople on April 27. 

The account of the march to Constantinople given by Raymond 
of Aguilcrs indicates that the imperial military escort had much 
trouble with this army. As it was a large army, Byzantine of- 
ficials may have had difficulty itl providing enough food along 
the way, and the poor pilgrims — of whom there were many — 
were always ready to forage, Prouinriiilff &d mVijid/ia was their 
reputation according to Radulf (Ralph) of Caen* 5 The good 
chaplain undoubtedly reflects the general resentment of his 
people, who were opposed to any police restrictions, bat 3 c must 
be noted that he is quite definitely anti-Greek in his history. 

Robert of Flanders had arrived at Constantinople before Ray- 
mond, but we have no account of his march acro&& the Balkan 
peninsula. When he crossed the Adriatic in the winter, and left 
his companions Robert of Normandy and Stephen of Blois 
behind in southern Italy, the chronicler, Fulchcr of Chartre4> 
stayed with them. Robert II, count of Flanders^ dubbed the 
" Jerusalemite", was the son of Robert T, "the Frisian", who had 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem sometime between 1087 and 109 i t 
possibly to atone for complicity in the assassination of Godfrey 
the Hunchback, the maternal uncle of Godfrey of Uouilloru After 
his return he sent five hundred horsemen to Alexius^ and probably 
he was the recipient of the original of the "spurious" letter from 
Alexius to a count of Flanders. His son, therefore, had every op- 
portunity to learn about the -cast,, and Urban may have had this 
in mind when he wrote his letter to the Flemings soon afier Cler- 
mont, The pope had every reason to be satisfied with the response 
made to his appeal by Robert^ who seems to have been much in- 
fluenced by the religious appeal of the crusade, * L The Holy Ghost 
fired his heart to check the wickedness of the pagans/ 1 the motive 
attributed to him in a document subscribed to by his wife t seems 
to be a fairly accurate statement. He gave evidence of pious in- 
clinations while on the expedition.* 3 

« RjJuir Cue p> Ctud. TatnnJi t M ffiffC Oft-, NQj p. 6«i. 
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Robert had inher ited a prosperous feudal state which his father 
had reduced to reasonably good order, and he seems 10 have been 
able to raise funds adequate for the demands of the journey. At 
least he preferred a gift in relics to goldj silver, and jewels when 
he was in southern Italy, He was able to raise an. effective army b 
and by his decision to make the rough winter crossing of the 
Adriatic he probably discouraged moat of the Flemish pilgrims 
who may hive followed him to Italy. The military strength of his 
possessions may have been as great as t s ooo horsemen, but how 
many of these volunteered for the crusade cannot be ascertained. 
Tn 1099, when count Raymond sought to subsidize other leaders 
for the march on Jerusalem, he estimated that Robert's strength 
was six-tenths of that of Godfrey or Robert of Normandy. His 
wife thought that he departed with a very large following.* 4 

With Robert went his first cousin^ Robert of Normandy* and 
his coueinby marriage, Stephen of Blois^ husband of Adele, sister 
of Robert of Normandy. As noted above, it is not clear whether 
his neighbor, Eustace III of Uoutogne, elder brother of Godfrey^ 
marched with hie brother or with Robert of Normandy r « Robert^ 
dulte of Normandy, oldest son of William the Conqueror, was 
rapidly losing control over his duchy, partly because of inefficient 
government on big own part and partly because his brother, 
William II, king of England, was endeavoring to take it away 
from him. The crusade offered an opportunity to escape from this 
unpleasant situation, and he was quite ready to mortgage Nor- 
mandy for money for his expenses. This, was made possible by the 
negotiations of Geiento, abbot of St, Bemgne of Dijon, whom 
Urban had commissioned to make peace between the brothrrt 
and, when he was in England in April, the abbot seems to have 
persuaded William to make a loan of 10,000 marks of silver to the 
dnlte, with Normandy pledged as security. To obtain such a targe 
sum, king William levied taxes on the English people, including 
the clergy,, who protested vigorously, but in. September when he 
crossed over to Normandy he paid Robert the whole amount. With 
finances arranged, Robert, as the chroniclers say, took the cross 
"at the admonition of pope Urban" and "by the counsel of 
certain men of religion." A crusading army was recruited, a 
"great army*' in the eyes of the chronicler, and in addition to a 
goodly following of adventurous Norman lords, 5t contained cou- 

4i "CspiOflS majiu aijnttta"(HigHUn*yWj EpijJuW, p. 14*); J-". Ltl r VAtl iHifj'ifli'nr at irt 
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tingents from the neighboring feudal states of Brittany, Perche^ 
and Maine, But the Norman lords in England were Stil] too busy 
establishing themselves in that conquered land to be lured away, 
and only two are known to have followed the duke. Representing 
the No* man church were two bishops who were at Clermont, Odp 
of Bayeojt and Gilbert of £vreux. Robert also took along ae 
chaplain his sister's tutor, Arnulf of Chocques, who was destined 
to have an important career overseas.** 

In the meantime, another lord in western France was preparing 
to go crusading. Stephen, count of Chartres and Blois, was a 
person of importance in the feudal world, ruler (A as many castles 
as the days in the year, says Guibert. He has revealed himself in 
the letters which he wrote to impress *'his sweetest and most 
amiable wife", Adele, daughter of William the Conqueror," His 
colleagues thought well enough of him to elect him quartermaster 
general for a time and, even after he had disgraced himself by 
deserting the expedition, Ftilcher of Chan/ee, the historian who 
accompanied him, could &ay ^aD ci us grieved since he was a very 
noble man and valiant in arms/*" He was ready to depart with 
his brother-in-law, Robert of Normandy, and his wife's cousin, 
Robert of Flanders, in October. The abbot Gerento and his secre- 
tary, Hugh of Flavigny, went as fax as Pcmtarlier to say farewell 
as they began the crossing of the Alps, 

As the pope was at Lucca, the leaders J 'and others of ns who 
wished, spoke with him and received hi* blessing/ 1 says Fulcher. 
At Rome, in the church of St, Peter } they were annoyed by 
partisans of the anti-pope, but they did not stop to retaliate. 
Marching "down the old Roman road/ 1 they stopped at Monte 
Cassino to commend themselves to St, Benedict^ before going on 
to the seaport of Bari, where more prayers were said in the chorch 
of St. Nicholas. "We thought to croes the sea at that time,'* but 
the winter weather was so unfavorable in the opinion of the 
sailors that Robert of Normandy and Stephen were glad to accept 
the hospitality of the south Italian Normans. Robert of Flanders 
was urged to do likewise by his sister and her husband, Roger 
Borsa, who gave him relics, said to be some hair of the Virgin 

*■ C- W- Pflvy, fo&trf CuiioT*, pp. 90-96, OnA due tin flJ rtaberr'l folk>™efl in ApfEmUi 
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Mary and bones of Saints Matthew and Nicholas* which he seat 
horn* to his wife. Then,, no doubt with the help of his brother-in- 
law, he was able to obtain passage and crossed the Adriatic, to 
hurry on 10 Constantinople,™ 

If the mysterious komts prtbtiti'zas who follawe d Bohemond, ac- 
cording 10 Anna, was Baldwin II of Alost, count of Ghent, a fol- 
leaver of Robert of Flanders^ his crossing; probably took place during 
the winter or early spring,** The count, whoever he was, leased, for 
6~,qqq gold staters, a large pirate ship that had three masts and 
two hundred rowers Unfortunately, the Byzantine fleet was on 
the lookout for piratee and attacked and boarded the ship. The 
hero, in the long story told by Anna, waa Marianus fldavrocata- 
calon, who commanded the attacking squadron. The count and 
hie party were eventually landed, and it may be assumed that 
they went on to Constantinople to join the other crusading 
armies. 1,1 

When spring eame t Robert and Stephen collected their fol- 
lowers at brindisLj where ships were ready to transport them to 
Epirus. On April $ f as the embarkation was beginning, a large ihip 
bjfoke in two, and four hundred person*, as well as horses and 
mules, were drowned; aUo, "much money" was lost. This ca- 
tastrophe discouraged many who were waiting from risking their 
lives on the deceptive water, and they gave up their pilgrimage 
forthwith and tamed homeward. The others L *thmst themselves 
upon the sea/' to find it very peaceful as the wind died down, and 
they were virtually becalmed for three days. Not until the fourth 
day were they able to land at two places near Dyrrachmm. Then, 
as Fulcher says, ^joyfully we resumed our dry-land journey " 

The march along the Via Egnatia did not provide many in- 
cidents that seemed worthy of note to the chronicler, although he 
listed the towns to which they came along the way. A swollen 
mountain stream ewept a few pilgrims to their death; others were 
saved by knights who rode their horses into the torrent. The 
Vardar was successfully forded, and soon after they found Thes- 
aalonica to be a "city abounding in all goods". The arrival at 
ConEtantinople was abont May if, 1097. No brushes with a By- 
zantine escort are reported, and there seems to have been no 
difficulty about obtaining food, which indicates that the crusaders 
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were able to buy what they needed. No doubt the long wait in 
Apulia, and the fear and cost of transportation by sea, had elimi- 
nated many of the impecunious pilgrims. While encamped with- 
out the walls* small parties were permitted to enter the city to 
visit the churches. Among these visitors was the chronicler 
Fulchcr, who was greatly impressed by the sights of this "excellent 
and bcautifnl city". 

With the arrival of Robert of Normandy and Stephen, the first 
stage of the crusade, the march of the armies to Constantinople., 
was ended. That the Byzantine official* had handled the large 
numbers of crusaders, and pilgrims very succes&fulty is indicated 
by the rarity, as- a whole, of the complaints made by the western 
enrornciers who accompanied the armies. But it mutt also be 
noted that the crusading leaders had managed their undisciplined 
crowds very well, especially in restraining the propensity of their 
men to forage. For, although moat of t he crusaders, and also the 
n&ncotnhatant pilgrims^ seem to have understood that thty had 
to have the means- to buy foodj they were all ready enough to 
forage when the opportunity came. Certainly, this was ttue of the 
Loff&ineFis, the Normans from southern Italy, and the Provencals, 
That they were difficult folk to manage. Alexins knew very weh\ 
and aa they arrived at Constantinople, he undertook to come 
to termg with the leaders, one by one. 



IX 

THE FIRST CRUSADE: 
CONSTANTINOPLE 
TO ANTIOCH 



T I I 

_Lhe journeys of the crusaders through the Balkan peninsula 
gave the emperor" Alexius time to plan hi* policy toward their 
leaders when the armies, should arrive at Constantinople. However 
little he might have wanted an expedition of ihe type that was 
coming, he could see that, if they were carefully directed, the 
crusaders could he of great advantage to his empire, which he not 
unreasonably regarded as the main bulwark of Christendom. But 
they must be handled delicately. In 1096 the empire was enjoying 
a lull in the Turkish wars. Alexins had not yet been able to win 
back much territory; except along; the coatta of the Sea of Mar- 
mara and the Aegean. But the emir Chaka of Smyrna (Izmir), the 
mcot menacing of the empire's enemies, had been murdered in 
109a by his fion^inJaw, the Selchukid Klllj (or Klllch) Arslan, at 
the emperor's instigation, KJllj Arslan himself j established at 
Ntcaea and calling- himself sultan (Arabic* sulfati), was alarmed 
by the growing power of the Danishmendid dynasty farther to the 
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east and of the emir Hasan of Cappadocia. It was the emperor^s 
aim to follow the traditions of Byzantine diplomacy and play off 
the Turkish princes Against each other until the Christians could 
collect a force strong enough to deal them a deadly Mow, In the 
meantime it was essential to avoid any premature and precipitate 
attack that might frighten the Turks into union, 1 

The first crusaders to reach Constantinople presented a problem 
to the emperor's police rather than to his politicians. In the middle 
of July 100$, Walter Sane-Avoir {'*the Penniless") arrived before 
the capital at the head of two or three thousand French peasants. 
This was the vanguard of the huge disorganized rabble that the 
preaching of Peter the Hermit and his fellows had urged eastward. 
As the preceding chapter has indicated, the Peasants' or People's 
Crusade had not been willing to wait while the princes organized 
their expeditions ^ and Walter and his Frenchmen had been more 
impatient even than Peter the Hermit > whom they had left at 
Cologne. Walter had had trouhle with the Byzantine authorities 
when he entered the empire at Belgrade, but by the time that he 
approached Constantinople his company was satisfactorily con- 
trolled by the imperial police. The visitors were established is 
a camp in the suburbs. There they were joined by a stream of 
pilgrims from Italy, who had crossed the Adriatic from Apulia 
and had tramped along the Via Egnatia To Constantinople, . 

Peter the Hermit and the main body of the Peopled Crusade, 
which now included thousands of Germans, arrived at Constan- 
tinople about a fortnight after Walter, on August i. Their pass- 
age across the Balkans had been turbulent and unfortunate; bnt 
the emperor considered that they had been sufficiently punished 
for their misdeeds and had sent Peter while he was still at Adrian* 
op]e a gracious message of forgiveness. There seems to have been 
amongst the Byzantines a sympathetic interest in these humble, 
enthusiastic pilgrims who had left their homes to fight for Christen- 
dom, In spite of their lawlessness they were well received. The 
emperor himself was eager to see Peter s who had already acquired 
an almost legendary renown. Peter was summoned to the palace, 
where he was given h&ndsOmc presents and good advice. Peter's 
expedition was not at all impressive from a military point of view. 
Alexins therefore urged him strongly to wait till the organized 
armies of the crusading princes arrived. 

Peter was impressed by the emperor's counsel; but his followers 
were more impatient ; and in the meantime they alienated eym- 
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pathy by endless acts of vEoknce. Hardly were they settled in ^ 
camp in the suburbs before they began to raid the neighboring 
villages, breaking into farms and villas and even stealing the lead 
off the roofs of churches. They were too numerous to be easily 
controlled by the police. The authorities decided that the sooner 
they were conveyed across the Bosporus and settled in some camp 
farther away from the great city, the better. On August 6 the 
whole expedition, Peter's and Walter's men as well as the Italians, 
was conveyed across the straits and began to march down the 
road that ran eastward along the shore of the Sea of Marmara, to 
Nicomedia. It was an unruly journey. Houses and churches along 
the way were pillaged. At Nicomedia, which had lain deserted 
since it had been raided by the Turks a few years before, a quar- 
rel broke out between the Germans and Italians on the one hand 
and the Frenchmen, on the other. The former broke away from 
Peter's leadership and elected their own chief, a. petty Italian 
noble called Reginald, Bn they continued to march in con- 
junction. Probably on the emperor's instructions, they rounded 
the head of the Gulf of Nicomedia and v^ent westward along its 
southern shore toward Helennpolis, at the mouth of the Dracon, 
to a fortified camp by the coast, called by the Byzantines Clbotus 
and by the Frank* Civetot or Civitot. It had been constructed by 
Alexius a few years previously to house his English mercenaries 
and seemed a suitable resting place for the expedition till the 
other crusaders arrived. The district was fertile^ and it was easy 
to keep in touch with the tamp by sea from Constantinople. 

Unfortunately Civetot was close to the Turkish frontier; and 
the proximity of the "infine]*' proved too great a temptation to 
the impatient cmaaderg. They began to raid the villages in the 
immediate neighborhood, which were inhabited by Christian 
Greeks. Then they ventured into Tufkish territory, Peter, re- 
membering the empeior's advice, tried vainly to restrain thern. 
He no longer had any authority over the Germans and Italians, 
and even his own frenchmen turned from him to follow the more 
dashing leadership of Geoffrey Burel. In the middle of September 
a large party of Frenchmen penetrated as far as the gates of 
Nicaea, sacking the villages on the outskirts, rounding up the 
flocks and herds that they found, and torturing and massacring 
the villagers, who were Christians, with appalling savagery. They 
were even said to have roasted babies on spits. The Turkish trwps 
sent out from the city to oppose them were driven back. They 
returned to Civetot laden with booty. 
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Their success roused the jealousy of the Germans, who set out 
in force a few daya later under Reginald, and marched past 
Nicaea, pillaging as- they went but sparing Christian lives, till they 
came to a castle called Xerigprdom* They surprised it and finding 
it well stocked with provisions decided to hold it as a center from 
which to raid the countryside. On hearing the news KUlj Arslan 
sent out a strong expedition from Nicaea which arrived bef are the 
castle on September 29 and invested it. After the Summer the 
castle cisterns were dry + and the only well was outside the walls, 
The betieged Germans were soon desperate from thirst. After 
eight daye of misery Reginald surrendered on receiving a promise 
that his and his friends* lives would be spared if they renounced 
their faith. All those that remained true to Christianity were 
slaughtered, Reginald and his fellow apostates were sent into 
captivity in the eaet. 

The fire-t newt to reach Civetot from Xerigordan told of its 
capture by the Germans; and it was followed by a rumor, sedu- 
lously put around by two Turkish spies, that Nicaea too had been 
taken. The Turta hoped thus to lure the eager crusaders out into 
ambushes that they had prepared. The trick would have succeeded 
had not a messenger arrived to tell the true story of Reginald's fate 
and to warn that the Turka were massing. The excitement in the 
camp turned into panic. Peter the Hermit set sail at once for Con- 
stantinople to beg far additional help from the emperor. Without 
his restraining influence the crusaders decided to attack the Turks 
at once. Walter Sans-Avoir persuaded them to await Peter*s 
return; but when Peter delayed at Constantinople, Walter and his 
friends were Overruled by Geoffrey Pure), who shared the general 
impatience. It waft arranged that the whole armed force of the 
expedition should march out at dawn on October 21, 

Some three milea out of Civetot the road to Nicaea passed 
through a narrow wooded valley, by a village called Dracon. 
There the Turks lay in ambush. As the horsemen in the van en- 
tered the valley they fell on them and drove them back on to the 
infantry behind. In a few minutes the whole Christian army waa 
fleeing in disorder back to the camp, with the Turks on their 
heels. There followed a general massacre. Hardly a Christian, 
soldier or civilian^ survived, except for a few hoys and girls whose 
appearance pleased the Turks, and a few soldiers who with Geof- 
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frey Burel managed to reach an old castle by the shore, where 
they improvised defenses. After sundown a Greek with the sur- 
vivors managed to find a boat and sailed to Constantinople with 
the news of the disaster. The emperor at once sent a squadron of 
naval vessels to Civetot. On its approach the Turks retired. The 
survivors, nearly all severely wounded, were taken off and were 
settled, deprived of their arms, in a suburb of the capital. 3 

A few days after the collapse of the People's Crusade in the 
autumn of 1 096 the first of the crusading princes arrived ac Con- 
stantinople. As we have seen in the preceding chapter this was 
Hugh of VermandoiSj brother to the king of France. Alexius had 
by now decided on his policy towards the princes. Hugh was 
received honorifically and given sumptuous presents. In return 
Alexius demanded of him a promise to restore to the empire lands 
that it had owned up till the time of the Turkish invasions and 
an 03th of allegiance for any further lands that he might conquer 
in the- east. It was a reasonable demand. The crusaders might well 
be expected to help the empire to recover its recent frontiers ^ and 
if they wiehed, as Alexius rightly suspected, to carve themselves 
principalitice farther to the east, it was natural that Alexius, as 
emperor in the east, should be accepted as overlord. That small 
mates ehoutd be sovereign and independent was unthought of at 
that time j and though some of the crusaders may have envisaged 
the pope rather than any lay potentate as their suzerain, the 
claima of the eastern emperor could not be disregarded. 

Hugh of Vermandaifl made no objection to taking the oath. He 
had only a small following with him; and Alexius saw to it, 
tactfully but firmly, that he wa-e not allowed liberty of movement. 
But Hugh bore him tio resentment for it and wa-g ready to further 
his policy . J 

The next prince to arrive was leet amenable, Godfrey of Bonil- 
lon, duke of Lower Lorraine, arrived at Constantinople on De- 
cember 23, with his brothers Eustace of Boulogne and Baldwin, 
and a large and well-equipped army, Some of his followers had 
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arrived before him; but Godfrey haul delayed in Thrace, where his 
troops had ravaged the countryside, on the newSf Godfrey said, 
that the emperor was keeping Hugh of Vermandois in prison. 
Two Frenchmen in the emperor's service, Ralph Peeldelau and 
Roger, son of Dagobert, were able to pacify Godfrey and persuaded 
him to come on to the capital. Me encamped near the head of the 
Golden Horn, 

Alexins at once sent Hugh to Godfrey to ask him to visit the 
palace and to take the oath of allegiance. Godfrey hesitated. He 
was sm&picicHii of Hugh*s role. He had probably met some of the 
survivors- oi the People's Crusade, who chose to blame the env 
peror for their disaster. It may be that, having taken a personal 
oath of allegiance to the western emperor when he waa appointed 
to Lorraine, he felt that he could not also pay allegiance to a rival 
emperor. In any ca.ee he wished to wait for the other princes, to 
see what they intended. He would not fall in with Hugh + a sug- 
gestions. 

Alexius was annoyed, and Cut off the supplies that he had 
promised for Godfrey** troops, whereupon Godfrey's brother 
Baldwin raided the suburbs till the blockade was lifted, Godfrey 
at the same time agreed to move his camp to Pera, across the 
Golden Hon), where it would be better protected from, the winter 
winds and more easily watched by the imperial police. For the 
nest three months Godfrey's army remained there. Discipline 
was maintained; and Alexins supplied sufficient food. At the end 
of January 1097, Godfrey was again invited to the palace, but 
only sent some vassals who would make no promises on his behalf + 
At the end of March, on the news that other crusader armies were 
approaching, Alexius brought matters to a head by cutting ofl 
supplies once more,. Again Baldwin riposted by raiding the sub- 
urbs and had a slight success in a skirmwh, against the emperor's 
Pecheneg police. Emboldened by this, Godfrey moved his camp 
from Pera, which he pillaged, and established himself outside the 
city walls, by the palace of Jilacheriiae, which he began to attack. 
It was the Thursday in Holy Week, April a. The city was un- 
prepared for an onslaught; and Alexius was deeply shocked at 
having to fight on such a day. He calmed the growing panic of 
the citiiene and drew up his troops. His cavalry made a demon- 
stration outside the walls, and his archers on the walls fired over 
the Franks' heads. Godfrey soon retired, having sW only seven 
Byxantines. Nest morning Hugh of Vermandois went out to make 
another attempt to induce Godfrey to meet Alexin^ but in vain; 
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and when later in the day an imperial embassy went out towards 
the camp, Godfrey's men at once attacked them, Alexius then 
Sent out seasoned troops to attack the Franks, who turned and 
fled. Godfrey realized at last that he was no match for the emper- 
or He agreed to take the oath and to have his men transported 
across the Bosporus. 

On Easter Sunday Godfrey h Baldwin, and their leading vassals 
all solemnly promised to restore to the empire its recenrly lost 
lands and to regard the emperor as overlord tor their further 
conquests. They were then entertained at a rich banquet and 
rewarded with gifts of money. Immediately afterwards Godfrey's 
army was shipped across the straits, and marched from Chalce- 
don to a camp at Pclccanum, on the road to Nicomedia. n 

During the nest few days a miscellaneous host of crusaders,, 
mainly vassals of Godfrey who had preferred to travel through 
Italy and along the Via Egnatia > arrived at Constantinople. Their 
leadera agreed, grudgingly, to take the required oath; and Godlrey 
and Baldwin were invited to attend the ceremony. It was on this 
occasion, that a boorish knight sat himself down on the emperor's 
throne, and was severely reproved by Baldwin. 

Next w«k, on April 9, Bohemond of Taranto reached the capi- 
tal, leaving his nephew Tancred in command of his army, a day's, 
journey from the walls. Bohemond,, who had a high reputation as 
a warrior, was an old enemy of the empire % and Alexius was an- 
xious how he would behave. He arranged at once for a private 
audience with him. But Btihemond showed himself correct and 

even friendly and helpful. He took the oath of allegiance without 
hesitation. Then he ashed for appointment as grand domestic of 
the east, that is, comfnander-irj-chief of a] I the imperial forces in 
Asia. It was an ingenious request. As imperial commander he 
would be in a position to control the whole allied expedition. He 
would have authority over all the other potential vassals of the 
empire, and all the recovered territory would be handed over to 
him. He could later decide what ute to make of his power. 

It was also an embarrassing request. Alexius distrusted Bo- 
hemond bnt wished to retain his goodwill. He temporised non- 
committally, saying neither yes nor ncu Meanwhile he discussed 
with Bohemond the help that the empire could most usefully give 
to the whole crusading expedition, Bohepiond'a army was sum- 
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moncd to Constantinople and taken at once across tie Bosporus, 
to join Godfrey's at Pelecanom. Tancred and his cousin, Richard 
of Salerno^ who did not comprehend Bohemond** game and were 
unwilling to take the oath to Alejciue, slipped through the capita] 
by night.* That same day Raymond of St. Gilles> count of Tou- 
louse, arrived and was at once admitted %a an interview with the 
emperor, Hia army waited behind at Rodosto (Teltirdagh). 

Raymond's journey had been uncomfortable, and his temper 
was frayed. When he came to the palace and found Bohemond 
apparently on excellent terms with Alexius, he waa suspicious. 
H3k aim had been to be con&idered the lay leader of the eitpedition, 
and he felt that Bohemond waft his chief rivaL There were rumorg 
that Bohemond waa to become the imperial commander. If this 
were tme, Raymond by accepting the emperor's suzerainty might 
find himself under BohemoruJTs orders. He told the emperor that 
he had come east to do God + B work, and God waa now his only 
suzerain. But he added that if the emperof himself were to lead 
the imperial forces he would serve under him. The other western 
princes in vain tried to make Raymond change his mind; and 
Bohemond even said openly that he wonld support the emperor 
should Raymond have recourse to arms, Alexius made no attempt 
to put pressure on Raymond, but withheld gifts from him* Eventu- 
ally on April 26, Raymond swore a modified oath promising to 
respect the life and honor of the emperor and to see that nothing 
was done, by himself or his men, to the emperor* t hurt. Such an 
oath of non-injury was often taken by vag&als to their overlord in 
southern France; and Alexius was satisfied with it. As soon as 
the oath was taken, Bohemond left to rejoin his army in Asia, 
W Raymond's army was brought to Constantinople, Raymond 
took it across the Bosporus two days later, and then returned to 
Constantinople, to spend a fortnight at the imperial court. 

At the end of this visit Raymond and Atfcxius were on excellent 
terras. It is possible that Adhemar of Le Fuy, armed as legate with 
the pope's instructions* made it his business, to placate the emper- 
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or, But a surer bond was the distrust that both count and erti peror 
felt fof Bohemond. Henceforward, though he never took a more 
definite aach, Raymond was a loyal friend to Alexius, who came 
to like and respect hirn r T 

The fourth great crusading army Arrived at Constantinople in 
May. It was Jed by Robert, duke of Normandy, and his brother- 
in-law Stephen, count of Blois h Their cousin, Robert of Flanders, 
who had started out with thern^ had hurried ahead and had ar- 
rived soon after Bohemond. None of these leaders made any dif- 
ficulty about taking the oath required hy Alexius, Stephen of 
Elois was particularly pleased and impressed by his reception and 
the gifts that were made to hinij and wrote to his wife a warm 
eulogy of Alexius.* When this last army was across the Bosporus 
Alexius could breaths again. The huge crusading host had been 
safely escorted through his. European provinces, and past his 
wealthy capital, with no serious incident apart from the skirmish- 
es with Godfrey's men. The crusaders were now safely in. Asia, 
ready to fight against the Turks for the recovery of imperial ter- 
ritory; and if they chose later to create buffer states beyond the 
imperial frontier, they might well add to the security of the 
frontier,, as the cmperor + 5 ovcrlordship was apparently assured. 
But the success of the whole scheme depended on the crusaders* 
keeping their oath, and a clear decision on what was admittedly 
former imperial territory. It also required that the emperor^ 
troops should take an active part In the campaign. 

The first objective of the crusaders and their imperial ally was 
Nicaea. Not only was it a city haltowed in Christian history, but 
it was the capital of the Selchukid potentate, Kltfj Arslan ibn- 
Sulaiman, and it lay cm the main military road across Anatolia. 
Its capture was a necessary preliminary to any advance into 
Turkish territory, Nicaea, which lay at the eastern end of Lake 
Ascanius, had been powerfully fortified by the By^antine^, and 
it* fortificat ions were in good repair. It formed a rough pentagon* 
its western wall rising straight out of the shallow lake-. The in- 
habitants were stiN mainly Christian, but it contained a large 
garrison of Turks as welt ae the officials of the Selchukid court. 
The moment for the siege was well chosen. After his easy victory 
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over Peter the Hermit's rabble, Klllj Arslan was inclined to 
despise the whole crusading movement and had gone with his 
main army eastward to dispute the suzerainty of Melitene 
(Malatya) with the Danishrrtend'id emir. When he heard that a 
formidable Christian army was advancing against Nicaea, it was 
too late for him to bring back hie full fighting force to defend it> 
Godfrey of Bouillon's army left Felecanum on about April 26 
and marched to Nicomedia, where it waited for three days* while 
Bohemond's army tame up, under the command of Tancred, as 
jJohemond wag still at Constantinople, negotiating with the 
emperor about supplies. They were joined also by Peter the 
Hermit and the Survivors of his party and by a email detachment 
of Byzantine engineers, with siege machines, under the com- 
mand of Manoel Butumitea, The whole force moved cautiously to 
Civetot and up through the valley of the Dracon, where the 
Peopled Crusade had perished. Scouts and engineers went ahead 
to open np the track, which was then marked with wooden cros- 
ses. On May 6 the army reached Nicaea. Godfrey encamped outside 
the northern wall and Tancred outside the eastern, leaving the 
southern for Raymond's army, which arrived ten days later, on 
May 16, Bohemond had joined his army two or three day* before, 
Robert of Normandy and Stephen of Blois followed with their 
troops a fortnight later, on June 3, The arrangements that 
Bohemond had made with the emperor insured a steady snpply 
of provisions to the crusader camp. Alexius himself moved to 
Pe!ecanum t where he was in touch with both Nicaea and his 
capital. 

Messengers, one of whom was intercepted by the crusaders, had 
been sent by the Turkish garrison to urge KJlij Arslan to rush 
troops into the city before its investment was complete, But the 
first Turkish relieving force came too late, a day or two after 
Raymond's arrival had blocked the southern gate. After a brief 
skirmish with Raymond's troops it withdrew, to await the main 
Turkish army. When the commanders of the garrison saw its 
withdrawal they established contact with the Byzantine general 
Bntumitca to discuss terms of surrender. But almost at Once 
news came that Klllj Arslan was not far off; and negotiations vvere 
abandoned. 

Killj Arslan was now seriously alarmed. He had not foreseen 
that the crusading army would be so strong; and he had left his 
wife and family and much of his treasure in Nicaea. He patched 
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up a truce with the Dlnishmendids and brought his whole army 
by lorced marches across Anatolia. On May 21 he appeared in the 
plain before the city and at once attached Raymond's army. 
Raymond was for a time hand pressed, as neither Godfrey not 
Eohemond dared leave his section of the walls unguarded. But 
the Flemish contingent came to his aid. The battle raged all day- 
long; but the Turks could make no headway. In the open ground 
before the walls the crusaders with their better physiques and 
better arms outmatched their enemies. Their losses were heavy. 
Many leading knights, including the count of Ghent, were killed, 
many others severely wounded. But the Turkish losses were 
heavier. At nightfall Kill) Arslan led off his troops to retreat into 
the hills and leave Nicaea to its fate. 

The crusaders were dated with their victory. They took delight 
in catapulting the heads of the Turkish dead into the cityj and 
they discovered with glee the ropes that the Turks had brought 
for binding the prisoners that they had thought to take. But the 
fortification* were still formidable, and the besieged garrison 
fought well. Attempts by Raymond to mine the walla failed. 
Moreover it was found that supplies and messages were reaching 
the city by way of the lake. It was necessary to ask Alexius to 
pro-vide a flotilla to blockade the lake. It seems that Alexius 
deliberately waited for the westerners to make this request in 
order that they should realize how essential was his cooperation. 
He aent a few ships, which he put under the command of Butu- 
miteSj and at the same time added to his military contingent. 

Klllj Arslan had told the garrison that it must do as it thought 
heat; he could give no more help. When it saw the emperor's 
ships and reinforcements* it reestablished contact with Butumites 
and opened negotiations. But it atUl played for time, hoping 
perhaps that the Sultan would make another attempt at its relief. 
Only when it wa&. told, probably by Butumites, that the crusaders 
were planning a genera! assault, did it yield. 

The assault was ordered for June r$. But when dawn broke the 
imperial standards were already waving over the city. The Turks 
had surrendered during the night to Butumites, who had rushed 
his troops in through the gate& that opened on to the lake. The 
crusader leaders had probably know^ that negotiations were in 
progress; but they certainly had not been told of the final stages. 
They could not, however, disapprove, Nicaea would have bad to 
be restored to the emperor* and it wa& satisfactory that it should 
be taken without further loss of life. But they were hurt that they 
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had not been consulted; while their rank and file, who had hoped 
to pillage the city and hold the Turkish notables for ransom, 
found themselves robbed of their prey, Alexius had no intention 
that his future subjects should undergo a sack, nor did he wish 
unnecessarily to worsen his relations with the Turks. The cru- 
saders were only allowed in small groups into the city, doeely 
watched by the police, while the sultan's family and nobles were 
conveyed with all their movable possessions to Constantinople, 
There the nobles were permitted to ransom themeelves. The 
sultana, the emir Chaka's daughter t and her children were sent 
back to Kill] Arslan without a ransom, after some months 1 delay." 

Such generosity to the "infidel** enemy struck the average cru- 
sader, who already felt himself cheated, as treason to Christen- 
dom, Alexius was, however, generous to the crusaders themselves. 
Every soldier was presented with a special gift of food, and their 
leaders were summoned to Peleeanum and there were given gold 
and jewels from the sultan* & treasury. Stephen of Etuis, who 
traveled there with Raymond of Toulouse, wrote home to boast 
of the riches that he had Teceived + and to say that, unlike his 
comrades, he quite understood that the emperor should not have 
been able to come in person to Nicaea. In return for the girts that 
he made, Alexius insisted that the chief knights who had not yet 
taken the oath to hum should now do so. Tancred demurred and 
made a truculent scene in the emperor's presence j but in the end 
Bohemond persuaded him to comply." 

However disappointed they might be over the emperor's be- 
havior, the crusaders were cheered by the liberation of Nicaea and 
looked forward to an easy progress to Palestine, Stephen of Blois 
wrote hopefully to his wife that in five weeks they would be at 
Jerusalem, unless, he added, they were held up at Antioch. News 
of the victory was sent to the west and induced many hesitant 
crusaders there, notably in the Italian cities, to decide to join the 
movement. 18 
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The neat problem was to choose the route across Anatolia. The 
great military road of the ByzantEnes ran eastward from Nicaea 
to the Sangarius (Sakarya) valley, which it left at a village called 
Leucae to go southeast across the hills to Dorylaeum* near the 
modern E&kLshehir, Thence it continued just south of east> by- 
passing Ankara, to Ca-esarea-Maiaca (Kayseri), then across Lhe 
Anti-Taurus range to Mar-ash and down the valley to the east of 
the Amanus range to Antioch. But it was not at the moment 
practicable^ the whole section from DoryLaeum to Caesarea was 
occupied by the Turks. There waa a post-road that led from 
Dorylaeum to Amorium and thence across the salt desert straight 
to the Cilician Gates. It was the shortest route, but it led across 
long waterless tracts of country and was suitable only for swiftly 
moving cavalry. The third road after passing Dorylaeurn skirted 
the salt desert to the south, past Philomelium (Akshchtr) and 
lconium (Konya) to Tyana, where it forked, one branch crossing 
the Cilician Gates and the other turning northeast to join the 
military road at Caesarea-Mazaca. It was this third road which 
the crusaders decided to take, probably on the emperor's advice. 
It went through territory into which the Turks had not yet pene- 
trated in full force, and in the past it had been supplied with 
wells and cisterns at regular intervals. 

Whichever road was taken, the next objective must be Dory- 
laeurn. On June zt» the crusader vanguard began to move from 
Nicaea, and during the next two days the various divisions of the 
army followed, accompanied by a Byzantine detainment under 
the general Taticius, who was to supply the guides, A few cru- 
saders, probably those who were still recovering from wounds 
stayed behind at Nicaea, in the emperors service, and were 
employed to repair and garrison the fortress 

At Lcucac the princes met together to plan the order of the 
march. It was decided to keep the army iti two sections, the one 
to precede the other at a day's interval. The first consisted of the 
Normans of southern Italy and northern France, the troops of the 
counts of Flanders and Blois, and the Byzantines, the second of 
the southern French and the Lorrainers and the troops of Hugh 
of Vermandois. Bohemond was to be military commander of the 
former and Raymond of the latter force. As soon as the council 
was over, Bohemond set out with his army, while Raymond and 
his comrades, who had ridden ahead of their troops, waited for 
them to come up. 
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Kill) Arslan was waking in the hiUej and the common danger 
had induced the Danishmendid emir and Hasan of Cappadocia to 
bring detachments to join him. On June 30 the Turkish army was 
encamped in the valley of the river Tembrit (Porsuk) when scout* 
reported thai Bohemond T s troops were timing down into the 
valley ol the Bathys a few miles away bcy<md a low range of hille. 
The crusaders encamped that evening in the plain. During the 
night the Turks crept over the kills, and at sunrise they swooped 
down on to the camp, 

Bohcmond was ready for an attack . The noncombatants were 
in the center of the tamp, where there were springs; and the women 
were allotted the task of carrying water up to the front litis. Tents 
were quickly dressed, and knight* told to dismount and remain 
on the defensive, Meanwhile a messenger was sent to the second 
army, urging it to hurry. One k night s the rude Frenchman who 
had seated him&df on the emperor's throne, disobeyed Bohemond's 
orders and with his followers charged into the enemy, to he routed 
with ignominy. The rest of the army patiently awaited the 
onslaught. 

The Turks, whose numbers seemed to be infinite, attacked from 
all sides, wick archers running to the front to discharge their 
arrows, then making room at once for others. As the hot July 
morning advanced the Christians wondered how long they could 
hold Out against such a rain of missiles. But Bohcmond rode 
ceaselessly round the lines encouraging them and telling them 
that flight was impossible and surrender would mean life-long 
captivity. About midday the vanguard of Raymond** army ap- 
peared; with Godfrey and Hugh in front, and Raymond himself 
close behind. The Turks, who had thought that they had entrapped 
the whole Christian army, faltered, Godfrey was able to break 
through Into the camp. Then, when Raymond came up* the 
united army farmed a long fronts with Bohcmond, Robert of 
Nbrmandy a and Stephen of Blois on the left, Raymond and Rob- 
ert of Flanders in the center, and Godfrey and Hugh on the 
right, and moved forward against the enemy h The Turks were not 
prepared to meet an offensive, and their ammunition was running 
out. As they hesitated, suddenly they saw another army coming 
over the hills behind them. It was Adhemar of Le Fuy, at tbe 
head of a detachment of southern Frenchmen. He had himself 
planned this diversion and procured a guide to take him over the 
mountain paths. Taken by surprise the Turks turned and fled 
eastward, leaving in their panic their encampment intact. When 
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the victors moved over the hill, they found the tents nf the sultan 
and the emirs under! ended and full of treasure, 1 * 

Ti was a tremendous and heartening victory, won by the 
generous cooperation of all the crusaders. They lost some of their 
best soldiers, including Tancred's brother, William; andtbe battle 
had taught them to respect the Turks as fighters. Indeed, they 
could not withhold their admiration for the Turks. The anony- 
mous author of the Gesta declared thst, if only they were Chris- 
tians, they would be the finest of races ; and he recalled a legend 
that made Franks and Turks alike 4-he descendants of the Trojans, 
a^egend that justified them both 5n hostility towards the Greeks. 
£uch praise made the victory seem the greater. But it was hardly 
(needed ; for the battle of Dorylacum permitted the crusade to 
cross Anatolia, After two days* repose to recover from the struggle 
the army set out again, on July j, taking the road to Philomelium 
and Iconium. It marched naw as one unit,, to avoid a recurrence 
of the risk run at DoryLaeum, 

KlJL} Aisian had now lost his capital, his tent, and the greater 
part of his treasure. When he met in his flight some Syrian Turks 
who had come too late fur the battle, he told them that the Franks 
were stronger and more numerous than he had expected and he 
could not oppose them. He sent orders out to evacuate the cities 
along the crusaders 1 routc> and he and Mb people took to the hills 
after ravaging the countryside and blocking the wells." 

Taticiue and hit Byzantines provided the crusade with guides. 
But their task was not easy. After twenty years of raids and. 
warfare much of the Christian population had moved away r Vil- 
lages were deserted and fields uncultivated. Bridges and cisterns 
had fallen intra disrepair, and the deliberate "scorched earth" 
policy of the Turks completed the devastation. The guides 
themselves, could not know the road as it now was, and infor- 
mation was. not always available from the sparse population But 
whenever things went wrong the guides were suspected by the 
Franks of treachery. Resentment in the army grew against the 
Greeks, 

After starting out along the road to Iconium t the army soon 
made a detour, from Polybotus (Bolvadin) to Fi&idian Antioch, 
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and thence back to the main road at Philomelium by a track over 
the bare range of the Sultan Daghl,. Thit was probably because 
f > L5idian Antioch had not been destroyed by the Turks and sup- 
plies could be obtained there. From Philomeljutn the road ran 
along desolate country between the mountains and the desert. In 
the heat of high summer there was no vegetation nor any diade. 
Water was very scarce, with the well? blocked or dry, and the 
cisterns that they saw all ruined. The horses died in great numbers. 
Many knights were forced to go on foot, despite their heavy 
armor. Others rode on o*en r Sheep, goats, and dog* were captured 
jirid harnessed to the baggage carta. The men themselves^ con- 
tinually thirsty and unprepared for such heat, vainly chewed 
thornbushes. The older pilgrims and the women suffered terribly. 
Even the leaders' health began to fail. Godfrey of Bouillon was 
wounded by a bear when hunting close to the road, and his 
wounds took long to heal. Raymond fell desperately ill and was 
even given extreme unction by the bishop of Orange. But the 
general morale remained high. To Fukhcr of Chartres the fel- 
lowship of the soldiers and pilgrims, coming from so many dif- 
ferent lands and speaking so many different tongues, seemed to 
be inspired by God, 

About the middle of August the army reached Icoiuum, The 
town itself was- deserted; hut the green valley of Heraoi, in the 
foothills close to the city,, was full of running water and orchards 
laden with fruit. There the weary cmtadere rested and recovered 
their strength. Both Godfrey and Raymond were restored to 
health. After about a weelt the army was able to move on again 
much refreshed. Taking the advice of some friendly Armenians 
settled there, the soldiers carried with them Sufficient water to 
last them till their ncjet halting place in the fertile valley of 
Hcraclea (Ereghli). 15 

Near Hcraclea a Turkish army was waiting composed of the 
troops of the Danishrnendids and of Hasan of Cappadocia. The 
emiTS probably hoped by their presence in force to induce the 
crusade to turn Southward Over the Taurus mountains and SO 
leave their own possession* untouched. But at the sight of the 
enemy the Franks at once attacked, led by Bohemond, who 
personally sought out the Danishmendid emir. The Turks had 
not wished for a pitched battle and rapidly retired, A comet 

■e tftiiiff, IV, [□ («L Hcibicrj p. Fukher o* Cbnrtra, I r xiii (cd. Hngeniaeym, pp. 
AIb*rt si Air. III r I** {RSC. Off.. IV. 339-H3). 
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passed across the sky that night as though in celebration of the 
victory. 1 * 

A few miles beyond Heradea the road branched. The shortest 
route to Ant loch led over the Taums through the great pats of 
the Cilidan Gates, into Cilicia, and then over the Amanus range, 
through, the Syrian Gates, to the Ofontes valley. The road wag 
hardly suitable for a large army. As it winds up through the 
Cilician Gates it is at times so steep and narrow char quire a 
small hostile force can easily cause havoc to a slow-moving ex- 
pedition, Cilicia was in Turkish hands; and the climate there in 
September is at its worst. The Syrian Gates, though less sen- 
sational than the Cilician, were almost as difficult to cross. On 
the other hartudj the defeat of the Turks at Herat-lea opened the 
alternative road, which led to Caesarea-Mazaca. The Byzantine 
military toad could be joined at Caesarea. From Caesarea it ran 
over the Anti-Taurus to Marash, through mountainous country* 
but country held for the most part by Christians, Armenian 
princelings who were, nominally at least, vassala of the emperor. 
From Marash to Antioch the road was ea&y^ running over the 
low s broad pass known as the Amanus Gates. It seems that 
Tatieius and the Byitantines advised the route through Caesarea 
and Marasbj which would have the additional value of reestablish- 
ing contact Between the emperor and his distant isolated vassals. 
Tancred and the ctnsader princes hostite to ByiantEnm therefore 
opposed thi& route; and when they were Outvoted, Tancred 
decided to separate from the main army and lead his own ex- 
pedition of southern Italians into Cilicia. About September 10 he 
left the camp by Heraclea with a company of a hundred knights 
and two hundred infantrymen, and made straight for the Cilicia n 
Gates. His example was followed by Godfrey's brother Baldwin, 
who, like Tancred, was the landless cadet of a great family and 
was determined to found a principality in the east. Jiis company 
was considerably larger than Tancred's, Hia cousin, Baldwin of 
Lc Bourg, together with Reginald of Toul and Peter of Stcnay 
and five hundred It nights and two thou&and infantrymen drawn 
from the Ldw Countries and Lorraine, set out with him a few 
days later h They were too numerous to take the rough track fol- 
lowed by Tancred tP the head of the pas^ but kept to the main 
road, throagh Tyana and Podandus, Neither patty wa& enenm- 

l *Gtsta, far.tiV., FidcberntCliJctiEi, J.jdr (HLH^lEumEya, pp. HyJ-iDj) j AunaCflmnEDU, 
>U. iid. S (cd. Lob. III. jS-:g). SIe upEdnUy muitioni IhJumiianVi part in die- tattle. Her 
inJbrmBJii mmc have b«H TwifLTIB, 
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bered by noncornbatants. Baldwin's wife ? Godvere of Tosni, and 
her young children, remained with the main army, 11 

Whale Tancred and Baldwin crossed into Cilicia the other cru- 
sading princes moved northeastward. At a village called Augusto- 
polis they caught up with rJUsan of Cappadoda's army arid de- 
feated it again, but did not pause to capture a castle of Hasan's 
that stood not far from the road. The village* through which they 
passed were handed over to 4 local Armenian lord, at his r&quest, 
to hold under the emperor. They found Caesarea, which they 
reached at the end of September* quite deserted, but they hurried 
on at once southeastward to Comana, or Placentia^ a prosperous 
town inhabited by Armenians, The Danishmendid Turks had 
been laying aiege to it, hut retired when the crusade approached. 
Bohemond with some of hia knights set out at once in pursuit of 
them, but, though he foUowed them for several days, he never 
established contact. Meanwhile the Armenians of Comana en- 
thusiastically welcomed their rescuer^ who ashed Taticius to 
nominate a governor to rule the town for the emperor, Taticius 
chose Petet of AulpSj a Provencal knight who had in the past 
served under Guiscard before he entered the emperor's iervice. 
It was a tactful appointment and showed that the Franks and 
Byzantines could still cooperate. 

From Comana the road led on to Coson (Gdksun)^ whose Ar- 
menian inhabitants were equally friendly. The crusaders remained 
there for three days, collecting supplies for the passage over the 
last portion of the Anti-Taurus, which lay just ahead. While they 
were there s a rumor came that the Turks had abandoned Antioch, 
Bohemond had not returned from his pursuit of the Danishmend- 
ids^ so Raymond* without consulting any of his colleague?, scat 
Peter oi Castillon with five hundred hnights to ride there at full 
speed and occupy the city. They reached a castle held by Panlician 
heretics not far from the Grontea, and there they learnt that the 
rumor was false. On the contrary, the Turks were pouring in 
reinforcements, Peter of CastiHon returned, to report to Raymond; 
but one of his knights, Peter of Roaix, with a few comrades went 
off to the east and, with the help of local Armenian^ occupied 
some forts and villages in the valley of Rugia, towards Aleppo, 
When Bohemond later returned to the camp and heard of Ray- 
monds maneuver he was furious. Relations between them grew 
strained, and most of the princes sympathised with Bohemond. 1 * 

** Stt OjdtE 31 bdnw, 

J * t'rtfrf, IV r 1 1 (hL Bfilutf r pp. Litier oj Stephen if Blbii (H^inmSFCT; Epiitn^t, 
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For some reason unknown to us the crusaders did not take the 
usual road from Cojion to llarash Perhaps they learnt that it 
was ambushed by the Turks. Inscead, they took a track to the 
south, which was at the best of times a difficult path* very nar- 
row and steep as it climbed up and down the gorges that they 
had to cross. It was now early October , and the rains had begun, 
For miles the army had to pass along a muddy ledge overhanging 
precipice*. Horses slipped and fell over the edge. Baggage-animalsj 
roped together, dragged each other into the abyss. Riding was 
impossible. The knights t struggling on foot through the mud, 
tried to sell their heavy armor to lightly equipped infantrymen or 
else threw it away in despair. Many more lives were lost on the 
pass, than at the hands of the Turks. It was with great relief that 
at la^t the army emerged into the plain before HarasL 1 * 

In Mara&h too the population was Armenian, and was com- 
manded by a former imperial official called TatouL He was con- 
firmed in nis authority by Taticius, and gave the crusade all the 
help that he could. The army paused three or four days there. 
Bohemond rejoined it^ after his fruitless pursuit of the Danish- 
mendida [ and Baldwin came hurrying up from Cilicia, presumably 
to ece his wife, who was dying; nor did her children survive her. 
On her death, as will presently be discussed, he went off again, 
towards the cast. The main army left Jtfarash on about October 15, 
along the easy road to Antioth, On October zo it reached the Iron 
Bridge across the Oremtea, at three hours 1 distance from the city. 1 * 

It was four month* since the crusade had left Nicaea. For so 
large an army, heavily encumbered by noncombatants, traveling 
in the fuU heat of the Anatolian summer through barren country 
that lay open tc a mobile and formidable enemy^ the achievement 
was remarkable. Without ieal and a burning faith it could never 
have been achieved; and it had required the sincere cooperation 
of the various, component parts of the crusade. Except for a 
growing tension between certain of. the leaders, in particular 
between Bohemond and Raymond, the army had been singularly 
free from quarrels. In a lyrical passage Fulcher of Chartncs lauds 
the divinely inspired comradeship of the soldiers, coming a& they 
did from so many diverse lands and speaking so many diverse 

» Gnu. IV, i] (ed. Bf*lier r p, ty}-, Albert rf Aii, III, 17-39 {BttC, O*., IV, H*-JS^ 
TJue dumptLan at the road at prea by Robert, the Mflflk {X.ttC r Oet., Ill, 775-77 t J> mIo 
inertly rewrote the account in die Delta, ii aJmoit identical with that given by tiofmh. in 
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DiiLjurier, pp. ia>ajjg)L 
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languages. It had required, t» s the cooperation of Byzantium. 
Though many of the soldiers and a few of the leaders were deeply 
suspicious of the Byzantines and were inclined to blame them for 
anything that went wrong, as yet relations between the emperor^ 
representative a Tatfcius, and the Frankish command were car- 
reer if not cordial. Towns captured on the journey had been duly 
handed back to the emperor's nominees. Tatieius on his side 
seems to have sent favorable report? hack to Constantinople ; for 
when Anna Comnena came later to write her history she must 
have uaed such reports, and it is noteworthy that, though she 
came to loathe BohcmOnd T she pays tribute to his prowess and 
the cour&ge of his comrades w hen she describes the march across 
Anatolia. 

It was as well for the harmony of the crusade that its two most 
turbulent princes had left the main army to seek their fortunes in 
Cilida, Cilicia had formed part of the Byiantine empire up till the 
Turkish invasions. Now the Turks occupied the plain, while the 
Taurus mountains behind were in the hands of Armenians, re- 
fugees who had retreated there from Greater Armenia in the course 
of the past few decades to escape the Turkish invaders. There were 
two Armenian principalities in the mountains To the west of the 
CiJician Gates was the territory of Oshin, eon erf Hetoum, with his 
headquarters at the castle of Latnpronj on a spur of the range 
overlooking Tarsus, Oshin professed loyalty to the emperor* who 
had given him the title of itTategypedArth of Cilicta. He made oc- 
casional incursions into the plain and in 1097 took advantage of 
the Turks 1 preoccupation with the crusade to attack Adana and 
occupy half the town. East of the great pass Con&tanrine, son of 
Reuben (West Armenianj Roupen)^ was established. He claimed 
to be heir of the Bagratid dynasty, and as such was a passionate 
adherent of the Separated Armenian Church and hostile to By- 
zantium, His seat was the castle of Partzapert, behind Sis(Kozan). 
To the east of the Roupenids, along the Anti-Taurus range and 
into the Euphrates valley, there were other Armenian princelings, 
of whom the chief were Tafoul, whom the crusade found at 
Marash f Kogh Vasil (Basil the Robber) to the east of him at 
Raban and Kesoun, Gabriel (Armenian, Khoril) farther north at 
Mefttene, andToro&of Edcssa {Urfa) across the Euphrates. Ta£oul T 
Gabriel, and Toroa were former officials of the empire and Ortho- 
dox in religion. Kogh Yasil belonged to the Separated Church. The 
position of them all was precarious. It *va& only by paying tribute 
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to the neighboring Turkish lords, whom they tried to play off 
against each other, that they managed to maintain themselves. 
They were eager to make use of the crusaders as allies. 

Tancred^s motive in invading Cilicia was probably pure am- 
bition, a desire to found quickly his own principality away from 
the dominating personality of hie uncle Bohemond. But Baldwin 
of Boulogne was definitely interested in the Armenian question, 
He had taken onto hia staff, an Armenian called Pakrad, the 
brother of Kogh Vasil and a former imperial officer, on whom he 
relied lor advice. Pakrad was concerned with tin; welfare of the 
Armenians nearer the Euphrates, where hia family was settled i 
but when Tancred decided to set out for Cilicia, Baldwin and 
Fakrad felt that it would be unwise to allow any other crusader 
chieftain to be the first to embark on an adventure that would 
involve Armenian interests. 

When Tancred moved down from the Cilician Gates, he 
marched straight on Tarsus, which was still the chief city of 
the plain. It was held by a small Turkish garrison, which came 
out to meet the invader* but was repulsed. The Greek and Ar- 
menian inhabitants of Tartus made contact with Tancred and 
promised him helpj but the garrison held firm, until, three days 
later, Baldwin and hia far greater army were seen approaching. 
That night the Turks fled under cover of the darkness, and at 
dawn the Christians opened the gates to Tancred. When Baldwin 
came up later in the morning, Tancred*s banners were flying from 
the towers. Tarsus should have been restored to the emperor, but, 
even had Tancred been minded to abide by the treaty, there was 
no imperial official at hand to take over the city. Tn Baldwin, 
however, he had a far more dangerous rival. Baldwin insisted that 
Tarsus should be transferred ro his rule. Tancred, whose army 
was hopelessly ootflumbered by Baldwin's, was furious but had to 
agree. He withdrew his men and moved eastward to Adana, 

Hardly had he gone before another three hundred Normans, 
who had decided to foDow him, came down over the pass to 
Tarsus. Baldwin would not allow them into the city. They were 
obliged to camp outside the walls; and during the night the former 
Turkish garrison crept up and massacred them to a man. The 
disaster was rightly blamed on Baldwin^ even by his own fol- 
lowers, and his position might have been difficult had not news 
come of the arrival of a Christian fleet nff Longiniada, the now- 
vanished port of Tarsus at the mouth of the Cydnus* under the 
command of Guynemer of Boulogne, 
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Guynemer was a professional pirate who realized that the cru- 
sade would n«d naval help H He had collected an armada of Danes, 
Frisians* and Flernings s and had sailed from the Low Countries 
carl/ in the spring and was now trying to make contact with the 
crueade H He was delighted 10 find himself close to an army under 
a prince from his native cowm He sailed up to Tarsus and did 
homage to Baldwin, who borrowed three hundred men from him 
to act as a garrison tor Tarsus, apparently under Guynemer as 
governor. Baldwin then followed Tancred eastward. 

Adana was in a state of confusion. (Jshin of Lampron held half 
of the town. Other parts were still occupied by the Turks, who 
fled when the Normans approached; and a Burgundian knight 
called Welfj who had probably broken away from Baldwin's 
party, had managed to force his way into the citadel, Oshin and 
Welf both welcomed Tancred, The former was probably glad to 
extricate himself from a risky adventure. With hie approval Welf 
was confirmed by Tancred in the possession of all the town, while^ 
on Qshin's advice, Tancred continued eastward to Mamistra 
(Misis), where there was an Armenian population eager for de- 
liverance from the Turks. He reached Mamistra early in October, 
The Turks fled before him, and the Armenians opened the gates 
to him. 

Meanwhile Baldwin, having wrecked Tancrec^s chance- of found- 
ing a Cilician principality, had decided to rejoin thr main cru- 
sading army. He may have had news that hie wife was dying; he 
may have wished to Consult hie brothers i Or he may s on Pakrad's 
advice, have considered that his true destiny lay farther east on 
the Euphrates While Tancred was at Mamiatra, Baldwin came up 
with, hie army. Hie intent was now peaceable, but Tancred was 
naturally suspicious, and would not let him into the town. Bald- 
win, and his men had to camp on the fat &ide of the river Pyramus 
(Jeyhan), Tancred* s brother-in-law, Richard of the Principate, 
could not bear to let Baldwin's crime at Tarsus go unavenged. 
He and his friends persuaded Tancred to join them in a surprise 
attack on the camp. Their army was far smaller than Baldwin*^ 
which easily repulsed them. After this unedifying conflict both 
leaders felt ashamed. There was a formal reconciliation where it 
wag agreed that neither party would remain in Cilicia. .Baldwin 
moved hastily on to catch the main crusading army at Marash, 
while Tancred, after leaving a small garrison at Mamistra, turned 
southward round the head of the Gulf of Alexandretta to the town, 
of Alexandrctta (Iskenderun). He had sent a message to Guynemer 
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at Tarsus to ask for hit help, which, now that Baldwin had left the 
province, was willingly given. With Guynemer's help Alexandretta 
was captured, Tancred garrisoned it, then marched over the 
Amanus mountains to join the crusading army just as it arrived 
before Antioch. 

The Cilician diversion had not been entirely valueless The 
presence of Prankish. garrisons in the principal towns of eastern 
Cilicia prevented the district from being used by the Moslems as 
a base for relieving Antioch, and helped to pat a wedge between 
the Syrian and the Anatolian Turts. Biat it had revealed how 
precarious was the friendship between the more ambitions princes 
of the crusade. The natives, Christian and Moslem alike, learned 
that they could be played off one against another, 31 

Unlike Tancred, Baldwin did not again join the main crusade. 
He spent only a few? days at Maranh wtth his brothers. After liia 
wife had died he ser out again e-aatward, with the Armenian 
Fakrad to advise him. A smaller company than before traveled 
with hhn. Perhaps his brothers would not spare &o many men, 
with the siege of Antioch in view, or perhaps his own popularity 
had suffered a& a result of the affair at Tarsias. He now had only 
a hundred hor&emem As chaplain he took with him the historian, 
Fulcher of Charges, While the main army moved southwest 
toward Antioch he tnrned southeastward to Aintab (Gaziantep). 
As he journeyed he managed, with Pakrad's help^ to get into 
touch with the Armenian* of the neighborhood and their princes. 
Everywhere the Armenians welcomed him as a liberator, The 
Syrian Jacobites, who formed the rest of the population, were 
more doubtful but did not oppose him. The only important Mos- 
lem lord of the district^ the Turk fialduk, emir of Samosata, made 
only half-hearted efforts to oppose him r Two local Armenian lords, 
whom the Latins called Fer and Nicnsus, joined their small levies 
to the Franks, With their help Baldwin captured the two main 
fortresses between Aintab and the Eaphrates > Ravendan and Tell 
Bashir, known to the Latins as Rayendel and Turbessel. Ravendan 
was gtven to Pakrad Co hold under Baldwin's suierainty and Tell 
Bashir to Fer r 

While Baldwin was at Tell Ba&hir an embas&y reached him from 

11 The itnry <rf ill* CiLi(i*n ^peditimii ii given by Alb** of Ai*. III, 5-T7 (ffW C. Oct., 
IV, 34*- 3 «). by RadolE nrf Cafil. )tKlui-^LviL{MfC. tkc. r III, fll^rj, and . ifittiy, Ul the 
fi*SW. lV r td. All tbefe iccDiinfci 316 tMttik to naldwin. For T«<W, CatfrLd, anil Onbjfl r «e 
LuukdC. "tin Ortrt ereirf*; 1 pii.4DS-4.:rj. artd "Ltt Arracnieni it CH\<u" pp. : jj-ifit 
PokrxTi cmuwrtiuii mtb B*ld*in 1* aienriwKd h r Alb*f( of Arc, HI, 17 MC t IV. 
310-sj i> WilKm Tyre, Vir, s {HHC. to, I), identify him *s Ksjh V PJ ,ri biMlvfr. 
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Toros f prince of Edessa. Toros had started his career as- an imperial 
official and had later been one of the chief lieutenants of the 
Armenian, Philaretus (Filardos)* who between 1078 and 1085 had 
ruled from Cilicia to Edessa. On Fhilaretua'a death Edessa had been 
taken by the Turks; but Toros had recaptured it in 1094, and held 
it as a fief from the SelchUkid sultan, whose garrison, however he 
had managed to eject. But his position was insecure. As an Or- 
thodox Christian he was disliked both by his Armenian subjccta> 
who were of the Separated Church, and by the Jacobite Syrians. 
The Turks resented him j and he feared that the great army which 
Kerbogha, regent (Turkish, Aiabeg) of Mosul, was planning to 
bring to the defense of Antioch would suppress him as it passed 
by. He had^ it seems, already invited Baldwin to tome to Edessa 
to serve under him; but Baldwin had no wish to be a mere 
mercenary. The embassy that Toros now sent was empowered to 
offer Baldwin the whole heritage of Edessa, T orD 5 would adopt 
him as his son and at once coopt him as partner in the government. 
It was not what Twos had envisaged; but he was old and childless 
and desperate. It seemed the best $olution r Others- of the Ar- 
menians were less pleased. Before Baldwin left Tell Bashir, Per 
reported to him that Paltrad at Ravejidan was plotting against 
him. Fer was doubtless jealous of Pakrad, who may have done no 
more than get privately into touch with his brother, Kogh Vasii. 
But Baldwin was taking no rigke. He rushed men to Ravendan to 
arrest Pakrad, who was tortured to make him confess. He revealed 
very little and soon escaped, to take refuge with his brother. But 
it was now clear to the wiser Armenians that Baldwin had come 
not to liberate them but to build up a dominion for himself. 

Early in February ioofi, Baldwin left Tell Bashir for Edessa, 
with only eighty horsemen. Baldck of Samosata, informed of his 
movements, rushed troops to ambush him where he was expected 
to croes the Euphrates, probably at Bira (Birejik) ; but he slipped 
round them and forded the river a few miles to the north. He 
arrived at Edessa on February 6", and was welcomed enthusiasti- 
cally by the whole population. Toros at once formally adopted him 
as his son at a ceremony whose ritual fascinated the Franltish 
chroniclers. Baldwin was stripped to the waist, while Toros put on 
a wide shirt which was passed over Baldwin^ hcadj and the two 
of them rubbed their bare chests against each other. The ceremony 
was then repeated with the princess, Torra + a wife. 

Baldwin's first action as co-regent of Edessa was to attack 
Balduk of Samo&ata, whose raids endangered life in the Edessan 
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countryside. He secured the help of a vassal of Toros, Constantine, 
the Armenian lord of Gargar, But the expedition wag not a suc- 
cess. The Edcsean soldier* were surprised and routed by the Turks. 
Baldwin, however, with his Franks, captured a tillage called St, 
John near Samo&ata and installed a Prankish, garrison there., 
■which served a& a check on Balduk's raids. The achievement 
enhanced hie reputation. 

A few days later the Armenians of Edessa, helped by Con- 
stantine of Gargar^ hatched a conspiracy against Teres. Baldwin 
officially had tuitlung to do with it, but the plotters informed him 
that they intended to dethrone Toroe in his favor, and they 
clearly knew that they could count on his support. On Sunday, 
March 7, a riotous mob marched On the palace. Toros was deserted 
by his troopSj and Baldwin would not come to his rescue. He 
agreed to abdicate, merely asking that he and his wife might retire 
to Melitene, whose prince, Gabriel, was her father. Baldwin 
guaranteed him his life, but he was not allowed to leave the 
palace. On the Tuesday he tried to escape through a palace 
window, but was taken and torn to pieces by the mob. The fate 
of the princess is unknown. On Wednesday, March io f at the 
invitation of the people of Edessa, Baldwin formally took over the 
government. Thus, some months before the crusade entered Ami- 
ocli^ a Frankish state was formed En the east, to the envy of all 
the crusading princes. The new* undoubtedly incited Bohemcmd 
to follow suit as soon as he could and determined him to make a 
bid for Aniioch." 

Edessa had formed pan of the Byzantine empire before the 
Turkish invasions and ao should have been restored to the emper- 
or. But it was far away r The only imperial representative there 
had been Toros, who himself had invited Baldwin; and Baldwin 
could further claim that he had taken over the government not 
by conquest fram the (i infidel" but by the wish of the local 
Christian population^ The emperor Alcjcius could do nothing about 
it and did not even make a formal protest. But the rights of By- 
zantium were remembered at the imperial court, to be revived 
when a better occasion should recur. For the moment the problem 
of Edessa was dwarfed by the far more serious problem of Antioch. 

« FbLdier of Chacira, I, liv-sii (ed, Hafctrurteyw, jyv. iiip-iti), wl» acmcnpaaifal 
Baldwin «. E^ltaia! Allen oE AS*, jrr, 1 7-^ (JUtC. 0*. , EV, 350-357) I Mntibw at 
Cirwij'fliw. II, div-tfr (tt. DullUTLH, pp, H^-Jzi). Sec tlmts ljllfent r -'Dw C«" aiuc 
0™^;' pp. 4I&-4JH, 
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THE FIRST CRUSADE: 
ANTIOCH TO ASCALON 



Ahe city of Aiuioch lies on the southeastern bank <A the river 
Qrontcs, eoroe twelve miles from the wa, En a piain three miles 
long and a mile and a half deep t between the river and Mount 
Silphis. It was surrounded by great fortificationa built by Jus- 
tinian and repaired by the Byzantines when they reconquered the 
city a century before the crusaders arrived. To the northwest the 
walk rose out of a marshy ground by the river, but at either end 
they climbed steeply up the slope* of Mount Silpinfl^ and to the 
southeast thry ran along the summit of the ridge to a citadel a 
thousand feet above the town. Fonr hundred towers were built 
along the walls, each within bowshot of its neighbors. The Gate 
of St, Paul, at the northeastern corner, admitted the high road 
from the Iron Bridge and Aleppo. At the opposite end of the city 
the Gate of St. George admitted the road from the suburb of 
Daphne and from Latakia. The third great gate opened straight 
on to a fortified bridge across the river, carrying the road to St. 
Simeon, the port at the mouth of the river, and to Alexandretta 
(lakenderun). Smaller gates, those of the Duke and of the Dog t 
between the fortified bridge and the Gate of St. Paul, ]ed to the 
gardens by the river; and there was a pOStern, called the Iron Gate, 
on the edge of the gorge where a torrent hroke through the ram- 

To tluriWTH* meocinBEO. Ear cbe pKicdifle two chnjitert ATaLif aefiMtlCG omit ht addtd. 
Of (llweUn moot joiporrant are: Ibn-iL-0/il*Jiitf r &EweT uVlAA Dimatbf [C«tft»t™nH uf 
JtiiiOty Daxwxui} (Arabic teat cd H l r . Anncdroi, London, LtpS • Tclevailt pflHMW (r. 
II. A. R. Cibt>, Tie Dxmaicm Citrtoiiflt ^ CruLa&n, LwcKm, cc^zJi KamiL-ji-DSn h 
'fniilni ai-haUb fiidTritit, Heidi- [Chronicle vf A(*f>t*i (extract! In HhL', HI, ^7-^}; 
Ibri-iMcLtr, AMamil }i-~H**ri&i t (tstrwK in KflC r Or., E, i^7+4i hi] rest «d. 

C, j. Tornteis. i^ tkJl, Lcvdi;ri-UfMil», i*\ 1-1*7*). aJ-JauItii al-*tS*ak1yai> 

muMi J-MaHitt [Mtnry a{ tit Afaieffi if MaoJ] (attracts iPiLh French rrflmlEUiio, RISC, 
0*-, 11, PBJL z). ]bai-»l-rjala*it[ wh aJrnoit crmLCmpor+ry with the Fjeei Cflfcade (he wmbe 
hh hiiwcy *twut j !+□),. and m *u # Hie ill in Dun a urns I'M well informed, bjt wir riO* much 
intccirtcJ in tvcnti chat did not comWo nui jutiv* city. Kimil-*d-rH[» and. Ibn-^Atb[r 
wrote rather irWr ilian a cuntrjrv later, bar l»[h ninde iiTccid use o£ earlier wwrcea now 
ndintiT latt. OE modern w4fk^ C &lwn # £<i SjTii* Jri rffjrrf i rTi^hwuf J« triitoitt (PpJin h 
L940), i* eipecialry raluable,. owing m the autrwr's wiJe knowledge mid cicilniti U<X<i 
ATabic toured. 
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part of Mount Silpius. Inside the fortifications there were gardens 
as well as houses and some pasture ground for flocks, and water 
was abundant, 

Antioch had been captured by the Selchukidi in 1085. In 1087 
Malik-Shah installed as its governor a Turkoman called Yaghl- 
Sty an. Late in February 1093 Rid van of Aleppo became overlord 
of Antioch; but YagM-Slyan bad been a disloyal vassal, openly 
intriguing with Dukak of Damascus and with Kerbogha of Mofiul 
against Ridvan, Consequently, when Yaghl-Slyan heard of the 
Franks' approach and sought eagerly for allies, KJdvan would do 
nothing to help him. RJdvan's rivals were more amenable. Yaghl- 
Siyan** son, Shams-ad-Daulah, went to Damascus and secured a 
promise from Dukak that he would send an army to rescue the 
city; and Dukak's regent (Turkish, afe&rg), the Turkoman 
Tughtigin T and the emir of Horns, Janah-ad-Daulah, both prom- 
ised to join the expedition. Help was also offered by Kcrbogha, 
who had long wanted tP establish himself as overlord of Antioch 
in order ultimately to control Aleppo, 1 

In the meantime^ as the crusade was marching across Anatolia, 
Yaghl-Slyan sought to clear Antioch itself of disloyal elements. 
The population was mainly Christian, Hitherto he had treated the 
Christian* with tolerance. Now he felt that only the Syrian Jaco- 
biteSj who hated the Greeks and the Armenians, could be trusted. 
The Greek patriarch, John the Quite, who had till now been al- 
lowed to officiate in the city, was throvi r n into prison and the 
cathedral of St + Peter was desecrated, to become a stable for the 
emir's horses. Many leading Greeks and Armenians were forcibly 
exiled. Others fled* There was some persecution in the villages in 
the suburbs, which provoked massacres of the Turkish garrisons 
as soon as the Franks drew near. 

On October ao, 1097, the crusading army entered Yaghl-Styan's 
territory at the village of Ma^ratah, whose Turkish garrison fled 
a& they approached. Robert of Flanders led a detachment off to 
ArtSh, to the southeast, where the Christian population had mas- 
sacred the garrison, while the main army attacked the Iron 
Bridge across the Grouted The bridge was fortified by two towers 
flanking its entrance^ but the Frankish onslaught, which was 
directed by Adhemar of Le Puy t was immediately successful. 
Their swift victory enabled the Franks to capture on the other 
side of the river a large convoy of cattle, sheep, and torn that was 
on its way to re victual Antioch. Next day Bohcmond led the 

1 Fdt thr Turldkh uiiiicLon ace itwvc h chapter V, 
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vanguard up to the walla of the city, and the whole army followed 
close behind.* 

It wag through treachery that the Turlta Had captured Antioch 
in loflj; ami treachery was what Yaghl-Slyan most fcaredr Hi& 
garrison was not very large. If he was to man the walls arid police 
the city adequately he could not afford engagements that might 
reduce his strength, in men. He allowed the invader? to install 
themselves around the walls and left them for a fortnight un- 
molested. When they arrived, Bohemond took up his position 
opposite the Gate of St. Paul, with Raymond on his fight* op- 
posite the Gate of the Dog, and Godfrey beyond him, opposite the 
Gate of the Duke. Work was at once begun on a bridge of boats 
to cross the river from Godfrey's camp. It was completed quickly, 
and detachments of the army moved across to camp opposite the 
fortified bridge and to open the jroad to the sea. 

Yaghi-SJyan had expected an immediate assault on the city; 
but among the crusaders only Itaymond wished to storm the walls 
at once. God would carry them to victory, he said. The other 
leaders were less hopefuL They could not afford 10 lose mem and 
they expected reinforcements h Tancred was due to arrive from 
Alexandrerta, and there were rumors of help coming by sea, 
Bohemondj whose opinion carried mott weight in the army, 
counseled delay r He had his own reasons for so doing. Almost 
certainly he already planned to secure Antioch for himself and 
intended therefore that it should be surrendered to him personally, 
Raymond pleaded in vain; and the one chance of capturing the 
city quickly wa3 lost r Yaghl-Slyan had been thoroughly frightened 
and might not have been able to put up a vigorous resistance; but 
with the delay his confidence was restored. 

It 

easy for Bohemond to make friends within the city, 
There were local Christians in the camp who had relatives in 
Antiochj and as yet it was possible to pass to and fro through the 
Gate of St, George on the west. But, while the Pranks found 
agents within the walls, Yaghl-Slyan equally well found agents 

■ The ttary of the gtffle pf ^Dtioth ij to]d in detail ill che GrtM ^rtfiWfttflm, V, II — VUJ d 
10 lei. Brihitr. pp. tiG-i]*}. and br Albert o<t Aix. Ill, i - IV, a {kfiC, Oct., IV, 1; 3-4 3 4. 
mnibf Raymond oE Agu:l<rs, v-iic JjtfifC, Oct., Ill, 14:4^^. PuJcheroE CLajtrtj, I, jct— ■jrviii 
fed. Hj^enmertT, pci, scS-ijt), wbo VfSA 11 St pfftjfirtl, fcive* 4 abMttr act&unt. William oE 
Ty r+ tai th* rJiAnidei bwed tie Gtua odd a lew deta:li. Tti«re- arc accDUDta bi Anna 
ConMcna. Xl.it. 1-7 fed. LelS, Dl, cp-zj), Jwl Matthew of Edewa, II, c|Ucliv (<r. Pwhuricj, 
pp. jrT^a^iV The Aiabk (tinsjiiekn pew ever the utt* IwkfLy {KamAl-ad-Din, pp. 579-5BS. 

and Ibri-pMchtrj KSHiit, pp. 141-]^ An a^Cfaril by a. rarLtsmpmary Armenian monk u 
published b_v P. I'icieTj, "Un Tefnafcjnagic hue.u graphic iur It titge i&'i^QtiiKhc par ]C3 tfOa i£ft< 
en l&jB." JJufifiaKM historic^ Alh&ii it Jl/^JW [l voJt, LjCiijysEi'l, [C*6), I r A 

tricif *J summary of the aouicts u gives in C Cateu, Zj Sj™ oTu nnrd r pjn. 31 c-ais. 
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in the camp. From them he learned of the Franks 1 reluctance to 
attack; and he began to organise sorties. He kept in touch, with 
his garrison at rjariirj, cast of the Iron Bridge, and 3n conjunction 
with them he would cut off the foraging parties that were Sent 
out from the camp. He was further cheered by the news that an 
army from Damascus was approaching^ 

The crusaders too were cheered by reinforcements. Tancrcd'a 
arrival had enabled them to control the road to the fortified 
bridge. In the middle of November a Genoese squadron of thirteen 
vessels put into the port of St. Simeon, with a useful consignment 
of armaments. About the same time Bohemond managed to lure 
out and destroy the Turkish of Harim, which he oc- 

cupied, Meanwhile, to protect the carnp from sorties through the 
Iron Gate, the crusader 8 built a tower on the slopes of Mount 
SilpiuSj close outside the walls. It was known as Malregard; and 
the princes took turn? to provide it with a garrison, Raymond's 
troops had already niOvrd from the low ground between the walls 
and the river to encamp Opposite the fortified bridge, 

A& autumn turned to winter, a new problem arose in the Christian 
camp. When the Franks had arrived in the plain of Antroch they 
had found it well stocked with foodstuffs. They had eaten well and 
had made no provision for the winter. Now the stocks were falling 
low, and something must be done to replenish them. Just after 
Christmas it was arranged that Bohemond and Robert of Flanders 
should go on a raiding expedition tip the Orontes, to gather what 
food they could find in the villages there. The camp was to be left 
in the charge of Raymond and of Adhemar, Godfrey at the time 
was seriously ill. Bohemond and Robert set out on December 28 
with almost half the fighting force of the crusade. Yaghl^Sdyan 
was delighted to see them go. He had recently learned that his son 
Shams-ad-Uaulah had at last left Damascus with Dukak and 
Tughtigin and a considerable army. He hoped that the Damascene 
army would be able to surprise Bohemond, while he himself at- 
tacked the depleted besiegers. 

On the night of December 19 Yaghl-Siyan made a sudden sortie 
across the fortified bridge, Raymond's troops were unprepared, 
but Raymond was able to muster his knights and charge at the 
attackers. So fierce was his onslaught that the Moslems were 
driven back across the bridge, and many of the Christian knights 
followed them into the city before the great gates could be swung 
shut. For a moment it seemed that Raymond was to take the city 
by storm, when a horse of one of the foremost knights threw its 
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rider and bolted back onto the knighte on the bridge. It was very 
dark j and in the conf usion the Christians panicked, They fled 
back across the bridge, pursued by the Turks, but soon rallied by 
their camp; and the Turks retreated again. Losses had been heavy 
on. both sides, particularly amongat the FrarJdsh horsemen. 
Adhemar's own standard bearer was among the dead. 

Bohemond and Robert were meanwhile moving southward* in 
ignorance of the battle by the bridge, and in ignorance, too, that 
the Damascene army was coming up. On December 30 the Mos- 
lems reached Shaiiar, where they learned that the crusaders weie 
near Albara, They marched on at once, and next morning they 
came on Robert's army, which was a little ahead of Bohemond^B. 
Robert was taken by surprise and waa all but surrounded ; Bo- 
hemond arrived in time to eee what was happening. He kept his 
troops back till the Moslems thought that victory was theirs, then 
flung them into the battle. His attack discomfited the enemy, who 
retired with heavy losses to Hamah. But the crusaders, though 
they had been victOrJous> had lost too many men to follow up the 
victory. They sacked one or two villages T then returned to the 
camp before Antioch, with far less food than they had hoped to 
oEiLain < 

The nest weeks were gloomy for the crusaders. There had been 
an earchquake on December go, and a frightening display of the 
aurora borealis nest eveningr During the following weeks rain 
fell incessantly, and it was bitterly cold. Stephen of Blois wrote 
home to say that he could not understand why people complained 
of too much sunshine in Syria, The weather did indeed oblige 
Dukak of Damascus, already depressed by his heavy losses, to 
retire home, leaving Antioch to its fate. But, while Yaghi-Slyan 
could keep his men dry and warm within the city and 6ttU had 
supplies of food, the chilled crusaders in their damp tents were 
near starvation. Adhcmar ordered a three day/ fa?t ? to avert the 
wrath of God; but in fact everyone was fatting all the time, and 
soon one man in seven was dying of hunger. Missions were sent 
as far as the Taurus mountains to collect food; and the local 
Christians brought what they could spare to the camp. But they 
were not philanthropists; they charged higb prices. A donkey- 
load oi provisions cost eigbt bezants, and few could afford to pay 
such sums. The horses fared even wcree than the men, till only 
seven hundred were left in the camp. 

Some help came from the island of Cyprus, where the Orthodox 
patriarch of Jerusalem^ Symeon, was living in eacile h Adhjemar, 
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no doubt on pope Urban's instructions,, had hastened to enter into 
relations, with him, and treated him with a respect which belies 
the theory that Urban intended to bring the eastern church u ndcr 
his direct control, Symeon had in the past written a treatise 
against Latin usages; but he wa& ready to cooperate with the 
Latins, When Adhemar in October had sent a report to the west 
on the progress of the crusade, he had written it in Symeon's name 
as well as his own; and his next appeal to the west for rein- 
forcement* was drafted as an appeal from Symeon alone; and in it 
Symeon was given the titles and authority of an independent 
pontiff. In return for this friendliness Symeon sent from Cyprus 
across to Antioth all the fruit, bacon, and wine that he could col- 
lect. But, generous though his gifts were* they could do little to 
alleviate the general hunger,* 

In their despair soldiers began to desert the army and seek 
transport back to Europe, The first deserters were humble folk ; 
but one Januaiy morning it was found that Peter the Hermit had 
fled from the camp, together with an old comrade, William, 
viscount oi Melun. William was an adventurer who had already 
deserted from a crusade in Spain, Presumably he persuaded Peter 
that it was useless to waste time on a hopeless expedition. Tancrcd 
went at Once to pursue the fugitives. When they were brought 
back, Peter was pardoned in siknce a but William was made to 
stand all night in Bohemond*a tent. In the morning he was sternly 
lectured and obliged to swear to stay with the army till it reached 
Jerusalem. Later he broke his oath. 

Early in February of 1096 the emperor^ representative, Tati- 
ciuSj suddenly left the army. He had recommended a closer 
blockade and the occupation of castles commanding the ap- 
proaches to the city, but his advice was unheeded. His story, 
when he reached Alexius, was that Bohemond sent for him one 
day and warned him that The army believed the emperor to he 
secretly encouraging the Turhs^ and that there wa& a plot against 
his life. Such was the temper of the army that Taticius was con- 
vinced by the story. Besides, he may well have despaired of the 
crusaders* ever talcing the fortress. He announced that he mutt go 
to arrange for a better system of revictualment, and took a ship 
from St. Simeon to Cyprus, To show that he meant to return he 
left most of his staff with the army. But as soon ag he was gone, 
Bohcmond*s friends put it about that he had fled from cowardice 

*Tlrf]*«4rr Mttl ill Spme^'a name arc prai !□ Hapnmsy*^ EpjtItoiA* r fp. 341-141, 
[46-149- Albert oi Ail, VI . Jg {RHC\ 0w„ IV, reports Syirwnn'i £tt h. the Srtny . 
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in face of the coming Turkish attack* if not from actual treachery. 
When the emperor's representative acted ao dishonorably, fturely 
there was no obligation to regard the emperor's claims to Antioch, 4 

Tt was now known that another Turkish relieving force was nn 
the march; so Bohemond next declared that it waa time for him 
to return to his home. He had been away a long time, he said, and 
his estates needed his presence. At he expected the army was 
horrified. He had proved himself its ablest commander; to lose 
him now would be disastrous h So he let it be understood thatj if 
he were promised the lordship of Antioch, he would think it worth 
his while to remain r The other princes were not taken in^ but there 
was much sympathy for him in the rank and file. 

The Turkish army coming to relieve Antioch waa led by 
Rldvan of Aleppo, with whom yaghJ-Slyan had made his peace 
when Dukak failed him, Ridvan now regretted his earlier in- 
action, and had brought with him hia cousin, Sokman the Artukid, 
emir of Amida (Diyarbaldr), and his talher-in-law, the emir of 
Hannah, Early in February he reoccupied Harim. As he approached 
Antioch the Franka on Bohemond's advice sent out all their 
cavalry to lure him to the narrow terrain where the lake of 
Antioch comes nearest to the Granted When he moved toward 
the Iron Bridge, the Franks attacked. They made no impression 
on the mass of the Turks, but euccccded in drawing them away 
from the bridge to the chosen battlefield. There Rldvan had no 
dpp&rtunity to make use of his nu rubers to outflank the Franks ; and 
when the heavily armed knights charged again and again into the 
tightly packed Turks, the latter fell back in confusion and soon were 
in full flight As they passed through rjaiim the garrison joined 
them in panic, and the town was reoccupied by the Christians, 

Yaghl-Slyan had meanwhile come out in full forte against the 
infantry defending the camp and was gaining ground wrlien the 
triumphant knights returned. When he thus learned that Rldvan 
had been defeated,, he retired into the city. 

The victory raised the Franks* morale, though it did not ease 
their food situation , They determined to tighten the blockade on 
Antioch by building towers to command the gatea h Raymond had 

* Ra/mMlJ Ol Afiiilm, \'i (SBC t On., HI, 1+J-I4ty 1*73 ttit Tndcuii Left Or* inny 
whrn but Euggtttiun at a tijbtrc" bltftkiilt wai f 4 jfiCI* d, but [Irit he ftltortwl CSIkiaxi tcwni to 
Bnhemond nut fan Extremely ujJikdy trans-act sod : p return, ably BrA-tiuus'id put the story 
about}- Ttc Gffra, Vr, Ttl (e<J. Bmeliir^ pp. 7S-SQ), wyt that lie fled from crtwardise, prt- 
tciidiiyg [<nrjflriee (or hcrwr provisioning for the army; AibtTcrf Aii, HI h 3S. rv. 40 {RHC, 
Oif. r tV r jjfi*, 417). thit he had always irjEant to Jtee. Arena CnmiMni'i. rtOTy., bn*«l pre- 
4iQ Tuticiiii'i. own reports, Li rJiit BnhcmrMid frinJiterued hrra into leaving, £r* the 

H, iv t 3 (hU Lrib, III. »). 
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long desired to have a tower built opposite the fortified bridge; 
but materials were Lacking. On March 4 a fleet put in at St. 
Simeon manned by Englishmen, and carrying a number of Italian 
pilgrims. It had called at Constantinople! where it had taken on 
board a number of siege materials and mechanics and had found 
the exiled English prince^ Edgar Atheling, who took command,* 
On the news of its arrival both Raymond and Bohemond, neither 
trusting the other, went down to meet it and to escort the men 
and material to the camp. Two days later, as they returned heavi- 
ly laden, they were ambushed by some of Yaghl-Slyan*s troops. 
The Franks fled in panic, leaving their loads in the enemy's 
hands. A few stragglers reached the camp, and said that Raymond 
and Bohemond were killed. Godfrey at once planned to go to the 
rescue, but was attacked by Turks of the garrison, who hoped to 
clear the way for the raiders to return into the cky r He held the 
attack; and suddenly Raymond and Bohemond came up, with 
the remnant of their forces h Their arrival enabled Godfrey to 
drive the Turks back into the city. The Franks then feU on the 
raiders and routed them t recovering all the lost material. The 
Turkish losses were very heavy, That night the Turk* crept out 
to bury their dead in the Moslem cemetery across the river. They 
were unmolested ; but next moroing the Franks dug up the corpses 
for the sake of the ornaments that they had on them. 

With their new material the princes first constructed a fortress 
at the mosque by the Moslem cemetery* opposite the fortified 
bridge. They called it "the Mosque" or La Mahomerit. It wa* put 
under Raymond*s control. Next, a tower was built close outside 
the Gate of St. George* and given to Tancred to garrison. Thence- 
forward the only access to and from the city was over the Steep 
slopes of Mount Silpius or through the narrow Iron Gate, Food 
convoys could no longer easily reach the garrison. 

As spring advanced the besiegers found it easier to gbtain pro- 
visions, while starvation began to be felt inside the city H But 
Yaghi-Sfyan did not despair, for he learned that Kerbogha, atabeg 
of Mosul and the Moslem soldier with the greatest reputation, was 
gathering hi? forces. Other Moslem powers were prepared to let 
the Pranks have Antiocfu In March an embassy reached the camp 
from the Fatimid caliph o( Egypt, Alexins had advised the Franks 
to make friends with the Egyptians, who hated the Turk* and 

1 Oi&aiait Vir*Ji* h ffiutiia ttfUtinvit* (ed. JL Le P*e™t, $ vidi., Pmtvs r iSjB-cigjJj 
IV, ™-T2, tknt Edgar tto with the fleet. Cl Vf. Dai'EJ. Jletm Cutibw {Cambridge, 
Mftft r tyvi), pp. zj^zj?, [Lenin bu proEiKX at, Btil Iri S»rlflBd in J 597- But lie may 
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would willingly work against them. But the caliph's suggestion 
that Turkish Syria should be partitioned, the Franks taking the 
north and the Egyptians Palestine^ did riot meet with the cru- 
sader^ approval. The Egyptian ambassador were hospitably 
entertained and returned to Cairo accompanied by a Frankish 
mission; but no agreement was rcached h ' The Egyptian vizir al- 
Afdal therefore sent troops to reconquer Palestine without 
waiting far an alliance. In Apgust iocj8 the Egyptians captured 
Jerusalem and by autumn they had reoccupied the country ae 
far north as the Dog river, beyond Beirut. 

Kerbogha left Mosul in the first days of May. The sultan& of 
Iraq and Persia sent him detachments; many of the Artukid 
princes of northern and central Mesopotamia joined him, and 
Rldyan had reinforcements waiting for him at Aleppo, The cru- 
sader princes were anxious. Yaghl-Slyan was hard-pressed, but 
if he could hold out till Kerbogha arrived, there would be small 
chance of taking Antioch. The city must be captured at once. 
Fortunately for them Kerbogha delayed on the way to attack 
Ede&a (TJrfa). He feared the existence of a Frankish state that 
might Cut his communications j but he overrated Baldwin's of- 
fensive strength and anderrated the defensive strength of Edesea 
itself. He paused for three weeks in front of Edessa but could 
make no impression against its walls-. It wai not till the last daye 
of May that he continued his march. 

During these precious three weeks Bohemond had been busy. 
At same time he established a connection with one of Yaghi- 
Slyan's captains, a certain Firuz, who was probably a renegade 
Armenian. Flrua agreed to betray the city to him. Bohemond told 
none of his fellow princes of the negotiations,. He now openly 
demanded Antioch for himself; and as the emperor was far away 
and hit representative had left the army, most of the princes were 
prepared to promise it to him, with the exception of Raymond, 
Baymond was bitterly jealous of Bohemond, who was his chirf 
rival as lay leader of the Crusade, He had moreover made friends 
with Alexius at Constantinople and genuinely wished to be loyal 
to his friendship. It is probable that Adhimar agTccd with him. 
After some discussion the princes decided thatj if Bohemond's 
troops were the first to enter the city and if the emperor never 
came in person to receive it t then it should be BohernonoVs. 
Even so, Raymond demurred. Meanwhile Bohemond publicly 
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emphasized the dangers ahead, in order tht better to conceal 
his plots. 

His propaganda was highly successful When it was Itnown that 
Kerbogha had raised the siege of Edessa and was continuing his 
march, there was some panic in the camp. Deserter* slipped away 
in such numbers that they could not be stopped. On June 2 a 
large body of northern French took the road to Alexandretta, led 
by Stephen of Bloie. Stephen, though he had recently written an 
optimistic letter home to announce that he had been elected to 
a high administrative post in the army* had flow lost his nerve. 
His departure was to have consequences thai were unexpectedly 
ueeful for Bohemond 7 . 

Had Stephen waited only a few hours he might have changed 
his mind. That same day Tlrui sent to Bohemond to say that he 
was ready to betray the city r It was later said that he had hesi- 
tated till the previous night, when he discovered that his wire had 
been seduced by a Turkish colleague. He now commanded the 
tower of the Two Sisters, opposite the tower of Tanered, with the 
two adjacent towcTS and the wall between them. He now urged 
Fohemond to assemble the whole crusading army and march 
eastward as though to intercept Kerbogha, then bring the army 
back after dark to his section of the wall, with scaling-ladders. 
The garrisons watch would be relaxed, and he himself would be 
there to admit them. He would send his son that night as a hostage 
and a sign that he was prepared, 

Now at last Bohemond revealed his plot to his colleagues, 
Antioch would be theirs that night, he &aid H Whatever Raymond 
may have thought, he and the other princes gave their support to 
the scheme. Ju&t before sunset the Christian army set out Oflten- 
tatioosly towards the Iron Bridge. In the middle of the night it 
wheeled back, Bohemond's party reached the Gate of St r George 
and the tower of the Two Sisters jnfit before dawn, while the bulk 
of the force remained ontside the fortified bridge. A ladder was set 
against the tower* and eisty knights climbed up, Flrfiz asked 
anxiously in Greek for Bohemond himself, but he need not have 
worried. The knights took over the other towers under Flruz's 
command, then summoned Bohemond. His ladder broke behind 
him, but already some of the knights had opened the Gate of 

* itcpJwn oF BLoii Ji*J btta tlftwd "ductcr" (fffjja. IJt t?i fd Harder, p. i+sj or 
"diclBwn" lUiyramd of Apjilen:. nij RffC, III, 15B) or J, d tenia* *rque Miuiiinn 
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St. George, while othexs were running through the streets arous- 
ing the Christian citiicns, with whose help they flung open the 
gates at the bridge. Soon the whole Frankish army was pouring 
into the city. Greeks and Armenians joined them in massacring 
every Turk that they met; and many Christians died in the con- 
fusion, Yaghl-Slyan was awakened by the tumult ► He thought 
that all was lost, and fled with his bodyguard on horseback up the 
gorge that led to the Iron Gate, and out to the hilk h His son, 
Shams-ad-Daulah, kept his head. Gathering all the men that he 
could find, he made for the citadel. When Bohemond jreached the 
citadel gate., he could not force an entrance { but he placed his 
purple banner on the highest point that he could reach, to cheer 
the crusaders as they rushed through the streets far below. He 
made a second and stronger attack on the citadel which also 
failed, and he himflelf waa wounded. So, leaving men. to contain it, 
he returned into the city. Soon he was consoled by the gift of 
Yaghl-Slyan*s severed head. Yaghl-Siyan had been thrown from 
his horse as he hurried over a mountain path. Hie escort left him 
as he lay there, and he was found, half-stunned, by some Armenia n 
peasants who killed him and came to Bohemond, who gave them 
a rich reward.* 

By nightfall on June 3, iccjfi, Antioch was once more in Chris- 
tiau hands, and not a Turk was left alive there. The streets were 
full of corpses; the houses, Christian as well as Moslem, had been 
looted, and their treasures scattered or destroyed. Only the citadel 
remained unconqucrcd. 

The capture of Antioch was a great achievement; but the cru- 
saders were not very much better off in consequence. They could 
now protect themselves behind the great fortifications, which had 
jreceived no damage during the siege h Their noncomhatant fol- 
lowers, were now safely sheltered. The Turkish army defending the 
city had been almost annihilated. But the long line of walls now 
needed defence, The citadel had to be picketed, and its, garrison 
could watch everything that took place within the city* The cru- 
sade was £tlU short of fighting men. Moreover, they found no 

* Data. VII r io (sd. BribLtl, pp. ICfl-l]<?), I* tfe tmut viiid at*™*, *lth*V|fe it Knott 
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huge stores of food within the city, and they had wantonly de- 
stroyed most of its wealth. The Christian population, especially 
the Syrians, were not reliable. And two great problems lay ahead. 
First* the vast army of Kerbogha had to be beateni and secondly, 
agreement must be reached about the future of Antioch. 

The first task was to cleanse the city+ Soldiers and civilians had 
to clear the streets and bury the corpses before an epidemic should 
be started. Then the defense of the walls had to be allotted among 
the princes. Meanwhile Adhemar of Le Puy released the patriarch 
John from the prison where Y aghl-Sly an had Itept him and restored 
him to his throne,, and the cathedral of St. Peter was purified and 
reconsecrated.* 

Hardly were the crusaders installed in Antioch before Kerbogha 
arrived^ Hia army reached the Iron Bridge on June 5 and en- 
tamped outside the walls on June 7, His first action was to take 
over the citadel from Shams-ad-DauJah and to place it under hie 
trusted lieutenant Alunad ibn-Marwan h His first plan was to at- 
tack the city from the citadel \ but the crusaders had built a roogb 
wall isolating the fortress, and they were able to hold it against a 
heavy assault launched by Ahmad 00 June 9, Kerbogha then 
decided to encircle the city and starve it into surrender. A cru- 
sader sortie on June 10 was driven back with heavy losses. 1 * 

That night a group of deserters led by Bohemond's biother-in- 
taw, William of Grant-Mesnil, broke through the enemy lines and 
reached St> Simeon. They told the Genoese ships in the harbor 
that the crusade was doomed and persuaded them to carry them 
to Tarsus* There they joined Stephen of Biota, who had thought 
of returning to Antioch when he heard of its capture, hut had been 
deterred by a distant view of Kerbogha's army. With Stephen 
they sailed from Tarsus to Adalia (Antalya) and began to march 
hack across Anatolia, Their desertion and Kerbogha's close 
blockade east gloom over the besieged city. Food aoon was short. 
A small loaf cost a bezant* an egg two, and a chicken fifteen. It 
seemed that the only chance of gal-ration would be the arrival of 
the emperor and the army of Bytantium. 

It was known that Alexius had started ouc from Constantinople. 
His cousin, John Ducas, had already cleared western. Anatolia of 
the enemy and opened the road to Adaiia H With his rear thus 
secure^ Alexius marched early in June as far as Philomcliuul 

* Alfcert Ai* h IV, i (JLfifC, £kr. p lV r 4jj) r mAUdfru J-aha'6 letnthfTmuiiusiE, titling 
him. J 'viruin ChliariailiEiinJllM". 
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(Akshehir). There he met the fugitrvrs from AntJoch^ who told 
him, to justify their own flight, that it was too late to save the 
Crusade. At the same time Peter of AulpS came hurrying from his 
post at Comana to say that a huge Turkish army was planning to 
fall on Alexius before he could reach AitHoch* Alexius had no 
Teaeon to doubt these stories. If Antioch had already fallen to the 
Turks, and there was another Turkish army besides Kerbogha's 
in the fields then Lt would be madncsft to advance farther into 
hostile and difficult country. He had the welfare of hie empire to 
consider i he could not involve his army in snch a riaky and un- 
promising adventure. Only one of his staff^ Bohemond's half- 
brother Guy, begged him to continue his march, to rescue the 
survivors of the crusade. His other advisers counseled retreat ; 
and the great imperial army turned back northward, leaving a 
cordon of waste land to protect the recovered territory. 11 

The emperor's retreat was strategically justified; but it was a 
grave political mistake. The crusaders could not Itnow what in- 
formation he had received ; they could not appreciate his wider 
responsibilities. It seemed to them that he had refused to help 
them when help was most needed; lie was apparently indifferent 
to their fate and the fate of Christian Antioch* By his own action 
he hadj they alleged, forfeited his rights Over the ciiy H Bohemond's 
claim to be given Antioch was immeasurably strengthened. Bot it 
waa realized that Stephen also was to blame. He returned home 
universally labeled as a coward, to a wife who would not rest till 
she had sent him out again to redeem his name, 

Kerbogha meanwhile continued to press the siege. On June II 
he nearly captured one of the southwestern towers; and Bohemond 
was obliged to demolish many houses near the walls to allow his 
troops greater freedom of movement. The morale of the defenders 
was very low t when suddenly their faith in the supernatural came 
to their aid. On the morning of June W a pntwrly dressed peasant 
in count Raymond's army came to the count demanding to see 
him and the bishop of Lc- Puy. He wa* called Peter Bartholomew 
and he was the servant of a Frovenpil pilgrim caUed William- 
Peter. The story that he had to tell was of visions in which St. 
Andrew had appeared to him, on no less than five occasions during 
the last sis months. The saint had bidden him to chide the bishop 
for neglecting his duties as a preacher and to reveal to the count 

11 Tks uccDunt in the Grita (IX, 17 : «L BrtliijE^ pp. 1 4o-]fS) ai Sr*ph6tl'l irwrriew with 
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the hiding-place of one of the holiest relics of Christendom, the 
lance that had pierced the side of Christ. This was in the southern 
chapel of the cathedral of St. Peter. Bishop Adhemar was not 
impressed. He had doubtless remarked a better authenticated 
lance in the relic collections of Constantinople; and he learned that 
Peter Bartholomew was considered to he unreliable and dkrepU' 
tablc r But Raymond,, whose piety wa$ simpler, was at once con- 
vinced. He arranged to attend a solemn search for the lance in 
five day** time; and meanwhile he confided Peter Bartholomew to 
the care of his chaplain. 

News of the vision spread, and bred other visions. The crusader 
army was half-starved and desperately anxious, ripe for super- 
natural experiences. That evening, aa the princes were meeting in 
council, a Provencal prim, Stephen of Valence, was shown in to 
them and told them of a vision that he had had of Christ and the 
Virgin* in which Christ told him that tf the army repented of its 
sinful wayij it wo old receive a token of hit favor in five days* 
time. Stephen was a reputable deric and aware on the gospel that 
his story was true. Adhemar therefore accepted it, and, finding the 
princes deeply moved, he at once made them swear not to leave 
the army without the consent of all the others. Oft June 14 a 
meteor was seen to fall into the Turkish linear Next morning a 
party oi twelve, including count Raymond, the bishop of Orange, 
and the historian Raymond of Aguilers, accompanied Peter Bar- 
tholomew to the cathedral and began to dig" there in the promised 
spot. They dug in vain all day, and the count left disappointed. 
Then Peter Bartholomew himself leapt into the hole and soon 
produced a piece of iron, Raymond of Aguilers tells us that he 
himself embraced it while it was still half-em balded. The story of 
its discovery was delightedly heard by the army, and the "relit*' 
was taken in triumph to count Raymond's qoarters> 

It is possible that Peter Bartholomew had buried the piece of 
iron himself, or that he had the diviner's ability to detect the 
presence of metal. It is remarkable thatj in an age when no one 
thought miracles to be impassible., Adhemar continued to believe 
him to be a charlatan, and there were Others who shared that 
view. But the bulk of the army accepted the authenticity of the 
relic with enthusiasm, and no one wished openly to spoil its effect. 
Peter himsetf somewhat shook his supporters by another vision in 
which instructions were given for the services to be held in cele- 
bration of the discovery. The bishop of Orange was auspicious of 
so much liturgical detail, particularly when Peter untruthfully 
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deflated that he wa* illiterate, Moreover St, Andrew soon re- 
appeared t to recommend five fast-days^ after which the crusaders 
were to go out and attack Kerbogha. This advice conveniently 
coincided with Bohemond's known wishes." 

Bohemond, who was now in sole command, as Raymond had 
fallen ill, had learned of difficulties in Kerbogha's camp. His great 
army was not homogeneous. The bedouins from the desert disliked 
the Turks from Mesopotamia. The emir of Horns had a feud with 
the emir of Manbij ; and none of the emirs relished being under the 
command of a mere atabeg. Kerbogha decided that RidvaiTs help 
was needed, but to court RMvan meant to offend DukaJc. There 
were quarrels in the Moslem camp, and desertions became more 
frequent. 

The Christian princes were aware of this and hoped that perhaps 
Kerbogha could be persuaded to raise the siege on terms. On 
June 27 they sent an embassy to him, composed of Peter the 
Hermit and a Frank called Herluin, who spoke both Arabic and 
Persian. Peter was chosen partly as the most eminent non- 
military figure in the army and partly that he might redeem his 
reputation, damaged by his attempted flight. He fulfilled the task 
bravely; but Kerbogha made it clear that he would consider only 
unconditional surrender. The ambassadors returned empty-hand- 
ed, but Herluin may have learnt something of the enemy's 
di i Acuities. 

On the failure of the embassy Bohemond easily persuaded the 
princes to risk a battle. Early on Monday, June 28 „ he drew the 
army up for action, in six divisions. The first, the French and 
Flemish, was led by Hugh of Vermandois and Robert of Flanders; 
the second, the Lorrainers, led by Godfrey; the third, the Normans 
of Normandy, under duke Robert; the fourth, Raymond's army, 
under bishop Adhemarj as Raymond was still ill; and the fifth and 
sijeth of Italians and Normans of Italy, under Bohemond and 
Tancred + Raymond,, from hie sickbed, was to command the two 
hundred men left to contain the citadel. After a service of inter- 
cession, the troops, marched out across the fortified bridge and 
wheeled right up the river bank. Though many of the krtights had 
to fight on foot for lack of horsea, the general marale waG high, 

fluUflt -contCffljPWy fljKOUAI tiJ FtlO BAftDoLAjncTF^ii vomeral n £lvcd by Ra.y EiuOn.il 
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Each division bore its prints' standards; and the historian Ray- 
mond of Aguilers had the honor of carrying the holy lance. 

As the Christian divisions emerged, Kerbogha's Arab cornmand- 
tr> Wassah ibn-Mairmud, wished to attack them at once one by 
one H But Kerbogha preferred to wait till he could destroy them at 
one stroke. When he saw their full array he hesitated j they were 
more formidable than he had thought, and he was unsure of his 
own men. He sent a herald to offer to discuss a truce. But the Frank* 
ignored his messenger and continued to advance. Kerbogha tried 
to lure them on* in the usual Turkish way, then poured arrows into 
iheir ranks. He also sent a detachment to take them on their left 
flank, where they were unprotected by the river. But Bohemond 
was ready for it* and had formed a seventh division, under Regi- 
nald of Toul, to hold the attack. Despite the rain of arrows the 
crusaders pressed on against the Turkish center, encouraged by 
visions of the saints fighting for them. The Turks began to waver. 
And many of the emirs began to desert Kerbogha's cause, not 
sorry that his arrogance should be humiliated, Dnkak of Damascus, 
who had heard disquieting news of an Egyptian advance into 
Palestine, was the first to draw off his men. His retirement caused 
a panic, Kerbogha set fire to the dry grass in front of his line, in an 
attempt to keep the crusaders off while ho restored order. But the 
solid mass of their cavalry trampled out the flames. There was 
fierce hand-to-hand fighting with heavy iosse* on both sides. 
Again bishop Adhemar's standard bearer was amongst those 
slain. Soon tbe whole Moslem army was in flight, Sokman the 
Artukid and the emir of Horns remained with Kerbogha till at 
last he saw that he could no longer hope to rally his men, and 
abandoned the battle. The crusaders, resisting the temptation to 
pla rider Kerbogha's camp^ followed closely after the fugitives as 
far as the Iron Bridge, They slew great namberB of them^ while the 
Christian peasants of the countryside finished off most of the 
stragglers. Kerbogha reached Mosul with a remnant of his army, 
with his prestige and his power ruined r 

Ahmad ibn-Marwan, watching from the citadel^ saw that the 
battle was lost and sent a herald into the town to offer his sur- 
render. Raymond at once dispatched men with his banners to 
take over the fortress, but Ahmad would not admit them. It 
seems that he had made a secret pact to surrender to Bohemond 
alone, in the event of a Christian victory^ and it was only when 
Bohemond appeared in person that he opened the gates T The gar- 
rison was allowed to march out unharmed; and Ahmad, with 
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many ot hie men, became converts to Christianity and joined 
Bohemond's army. 

The spectacular victory ensured the Christians' possession of 
Antioch, but did not decide which. Christian was to hold it. By 
the treaty of Constantinople ft should have gone to the emperor. 
But the emperor had no representative now with the army and 
had not appeared in person. Bohemond openly claimed the city. 
As he had organised its capture and had directed the recent battle, 
and the citadel had surrendered to him, moat of the princes Sup- 
ported hia claim. Only Raymond^ partly from jealousy of Bohe- 
mond and partly because he thought the goodwill of Byiantium 
important, remembered the emperor's rights. Adhcmar of Le Puy 
agreed with him. Probably at Adhe'mar's suggestion, Hugh of 
Vermandoisj who wished to return to France, was deputed to £0 
and secure the emperor 1 * leadership. Hugh left Antioch early in 
July. After an arduou* journey, in the course of which his comrade 
Baldwin of Hainault disappeared during a skirmish with the 
Tories he found Alexius already back at Constantinople. There 
could be no question of a Byiantine expedition to Syria that 
year and thns the empire*? only real opportunity to regain thie 
province was lost, 13 

Meanwhile the crnsadcre decided to wait at Antioch till No- 
vember I » to rest the soldiers and wait till the summer heat was 
over before advancing farther. The waiting did not improve their 
nerves, While lesser printer rode off to visit Baldwin at Edessa or 
raid villages and capture funs, Bohemond established himself in 
the citadel and mo&t of the city, even giving a charter to the 
Genoese as its ruler; and Raymond countered by occupying the 
palace and the fortified bridge. Soon a serious epidemic broke 
out, probably of typhoid; and on August r it claimed its first 
distinguished victim, Adhe"mar- of Le Puy h 

Adhemar H as the pope*s legate and friend, was the one crusader 
whose authority was unquestioningly respected; and his personal 
qualities, his courage, his charity , and his tact, had made him 
universally beloved h even by the obstreperous Normans, His death 
was a disaster. He had been determined to work with the eastern 
Christians, and to prevent any open breaches within the crusade. 
Only one man was delighted by his disappearance. The vi&ionary 
Peter Bartholomew had not forgiven him for hie skepticism, and 
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promptly had a vision in which he wa£ given a sentence in hell for 
hts unbelief. At the same time St. Andrew told Peter that Antioch 
should be given to Bohemondj that the crusade should march off at 
ante to Jerusalem, and that a Latin patriarch should be installed 
in Antioch H These revelations irritated Adhemar's many admirers 
and threw discredit on Peter Bartholomew, though Bohemond*s 
friends approved of the political suggestion*; and they embarrassed 
Raymond, who was proud of his possesion of the lance. 

As the epidemic spread, the princes took refuge in the country- 
side, Bohemond went to Cilicia, to reinforce the garrisons left 
there by Tancred. Godfrey established himself in Tell Eashir 
(Turbessel) and Ravendan T handed over to him by his brother 
Baldwin, The movements of Raymond and Robert of Flanders 
arc unknown, Robert of Normandy went to Latakia, which had 
beert temporarily occupied by Guynemer of Boulogne, then by 
Edgar Atheling in the emperor^ name, Edgar had insufficient 
men 10 garrison it, and so appealed to the crusade, Robert 
governed there for a few w ceke, hut his rule was so exorbitant and 
unpopular that the citizens forced him to leave, and accepted 
instead a Byzantine garrison from Cyprus r 14 

In September, when the epidemic abated, the princes returned 
to Antiach, and on September 1 1 they met to draft a letter to the 
pope, reporting the death of his legate. They probably knew by 
now that Alexius wa& not coming to Antioch; 60 they suggested 
that Urban himself should take over this see of St, Peter, They 
would await his coming. It was a compromise, evolved to postpone 
a decision and excuse, further delay; but it was ominous in its 
implied rejection of the claims of the Greek patriarch and in its 
note of hostility towards all the eastern Christians. 

While they waited icr an answer, the princes raided the coun- 
tryside in order to secure food for the winter. They began to 
interfere in Moslem politics, supporting the emir of H Azaz against 
his overlord, RIdvan of Aleppo. Godfrey even accepted the emir 
as a vassal, though the vassalage did not last for Long. In October 
Raymond occupied Chastel-Ronge on the Orontes, and Albara ± 
some miles across the river, Albara was a Moslem town, but Ray- 
mond turned its mosque into a cathedral and set up a Latin 
bishopric, the first in the cast, under one of his priests, Peter of 
Narbonne. Peter went to Antioch to be consecrated by the Greek 

" For (ha Cftrttjflitsced queition of ttc JtUtmy rfljtlJua during the Fbat CrmaJe. rttf 
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patriarchy John; but his appointment encouraged those crusaders 
who wished ta see a Latin church in the east replacing the Ortho- 
dox Greek. 

Early in November the princes rode again to Antioch to 
discuss plans, On November 5 they met together in the cathedral, 
Bohemond's friends opened by claiming Antioch. for him. Ray- 
mond retorted by reminding them of the oath sworn to the 
emperor. Godfrey and Robert of Flanders, who supported Bo- 
hemondj were afraid to speak up for fear of being accused of perju- 
ry. The spokesmen af the army, waiting impatiently outside, broke 
in to say that, uulcse the princea &ettled the Antioch question and 
prepared to continue the cmsade t they themselves would raie the 
city's walls. The princes then met in a more intimate gathering, 
and at last Raymond agreed to abide by their common decision 
on the foture of Antioch eo long as Bohemond swore to march 
with the army to Jerusalem; and Bohemond solemnly swore not 
to delay or harm the criuade, Bohemond was meanwhile left in 
possession of the citadel and three quarters of the city; but Ray- 
mond retained the bridge and the palace of Yaghi-Slyan, The date 
of departure for Jeru&alem was still unfixed, But to occupy the 
troops meanwhile it was decided to attack the fortress or Ma'arrat- 
an-Nu*mart. 

The siege of Ma^atrat-art-Nu'man lasted from November 27 to 
December tt , when Raymond's mining operations opened a breach 
in the waller Bohemond therenpon offered the citizens their lives ii 
they would meet in a certain hall and surrender to him. Many ac- 
cepted hi& offer, but they were no more spared than were the citizens 
who resisted, Bohemond's action intensified his quarrel with Ray- 
mondj which grew still worse when he refused to remove his troops 
from the town unless Raymond retired from his portion of Antioch. 
He began also openly to question the authenticity of the lance. 

About Christmas representatives of the army told Raymond that 
they would accept him as leader of the crusade if he would lead 
them on now to Jerusalem , He felt he must accept^ and moved 
from Ma'arrat-ati-Nu'man to Chastel-Rouge + to organize the 
journey, Bohemond thereupon agreed to leave Ma'arrat-an- 
Nu'man also, and it was placed under the bishop of Albara. Ray- 
mond then asked all the princes to meet him at Chastel-Rouge 
and attempted to bribe them to admit his leadership. He offered 
iQfloo wlidi to Godfrey and to Robert of Normandy, 6,000 to 
Robert of Flanders T 5,000 to Taucted, leaser sums to the lesser 
lords, and nothing to Bohemond, Bat his offer & were rejected. 
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Whik the princes conferred at Chastel-ftouge, the army at 
Ma'arrat-an-Nia'man took, action. Disregarding the protests of the 
bishop of Albara the soldiers destroyed the fortifications. Raymond 
saw now that he could delay no longer. He went to Ma*arrat-an- 
NVman, and collected his troops and any other men that would 
join him. On January l% l^99> he marched out of Ma*arrat-att- 
Nu'man at the head of his men, going barefoot as befitted the 
leader of a pilgrimage. AU hit vassals came with him, including 
the garrison that he had left at Antioch. Robert of Normandy at 
once set our to join him, accompanied by Tancred, who doubtless 
tame to represent Bohcmond'e interests. Godfrey arid Robert of 
Flanders held back, disliking to admit Raymond's leadership i and 
Bohemond, in spire of his oaths, remained firmly at Antioch, of 
which he wa& now the unquestioned master." 

KerboghVs defeat had discouraged and disorganized the Turks, 
The two Selchukid princes of Syria, Rldvan of Aleppo aud Dukak 
of Damascus, were too jealous of each other for either to be able 
to take the lead against the Franks^ and the latter was further 
worried by the Egyptians* recent reconquest of Palestine from the 
Artukid*, The lesser emirs thought only of their own interests, 
while the two chief Arab dynasties, the Banu-Munqidh of Shaisar 
and the Banu-' Ammlr of Tripoli, were ready to help any enemy 
of the Turks. Raymond therefore met with little opposition as he 
moved southward r At Kafar^ab he was joined by Robert of Nor- 
mandy and Tancred, The emir of Shariar sent guides to take the 
army through hi* territory and across the Oontes. By mistake 
one of them introduced the Franks into the valley where the local 
peasants were hiding their herds. The Fraiiks roundel them up, 
in such quantities that the knights were able to eell rhe surplus 
and buy pack-horses in Sharzar and in Hamah, whose rulers 
freely admitted thcm r Raymond's plan was now to march straight 
over the Nusairi mountains (Jabal AoSarTyah) to the coast, 
where he would be in touch with Antioch and Cyprus. But Tancred 
pointed out that it would be unsafe tc march down the coast 
without capturing all the cities there; and the army was too 
small and ill-equipped for that. He suggested a direct route up the 
Orontes and down the Biqa* valley to the head of the Jordan, 
But that would undoubtedly rouse Dukak to action, and sup- 
plies might be difficult. A compromise was reached. The army 
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decided to march down the Buqai'ah and strike the sea near 
Tripoli. 

After leaving the Munqidh lands t the crusade passed through 
Masya% whose emir made a treaty with them, to Rafaniyah } which 
was deserted but full of supplies. The army stayed there for three 
daySj then entered the Buqai'ah valley, pausing to attack the 
fortress of rjisn a]-Akrad t because of the herds that were known 
to be sheltering there. The garrison, after one successful skirmish^ 
lost heart and fled, leaving the castle full of supplier While Ray- 
mond stayed there t to celebrate the feast of the Purification, an 
embassy reached him from the emir of Flamah offering gif ts + which 
was followed hy one from the emir of Tripoli, who asked for a 
Prankish embassy to come to his capital to discuaa the safe pas- 
sage of the crusade through his lands. Raymond sent envoys, who 
returned much impressed by the riches and the u tkwarlikeness of 
the Tripolitans and their emir. They suggested that* if the crn- 
saders attacked one of the emir's towns, he would undoubtedly 
pay them a large indemnity to buy immunity (or his other towns r 
Raymond j who was short of money, took thi& advice, and marched 
down to lay siege to 'Arqah, some fifteen miles from Tripoli, where 
the Buqai c ah opened to the sea. He arrived there on February [4, 
Meanwhile he encouraged two of his vassals, Raymond Pilet and 
Raymond of Turenne, to lead an expedition to the towns on the 
north Syrian coast. They hurried to Torto&a, where by a tuse they 
induced the governor* a vassal of the Banu-'Ammar, to believe 
that they commanded considerable forces and to evacuate the 
ttjwii t which opened its gates, to them. The governor of Maraelea, 
ten miles further north, thereupon recognized Raymond's suze- 
rainty. 

News of these £ucce£tes reached Antioch; and the princes re- 
maining there were jealous and decided to join Raymond, Ac the 
end of February Bohemond, Godfrey, and Robert of Flanders set 
out together down the coast; but Bohemond turned back at 
Lata km, reflecting that it would be dangerous to leave Antioch 
exposed to a possible attack from the emperor. Godfrey and 
Robert went on to besiege the small town of Jabala. When they 
were there, messengers from Raymond arrived, to beg them to 
join him at * Arqah, 

The siege of *Arqah had not been going wel] r The town was 
defended with unexpected vigor, and the pranks lacked siege 
engmeg, 7t is possible that the soldiers made no g^e^t effort* for 
life was comfortable in the camp, amid the rich fields of the plain. 
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But Raymond could not abandon the *iegc lest the Moslems should 
recogniie his weakness too clearly r In March there was a rumor 
that the caliph of Baghdad himself waa coming with a great army 
to relieve : Arqah. The news was false, hut it alarmed Raymond 
intc summoning Godfrey and Robert of Flanders. They made a 
truce with the emir of Jabala, who accepted their overlordship, 
and with great reluctance joined Raymond before the end of March. 

Raymond had been for two months the accepted leader of the 
crusade. Even Tancrcd had admitted his authority In return for 
5000 wlidi. But neither Godfrey nor the two Roberts were ready 
to regard him as their superior; and now Tancred moved over to 
Godfrey's camp, saying- that Raymond had not paid him enough. 
The men of the various armies, peeing their leaders quarreling, 
followed suit and would not work together. The quarrels were 
embittered by the arrival of a letter from the emperor early in 
April. Alexius announced that he was about to start out for Syria, 
and if they would wait till the end of June, he would be with them 
by St, John's Day, and would lead them on to Palestine, Ray- 
mond wished to accept the offer; and many of his men, such as 
Raymond of Aguilers, who disliked the Bysantines, felt that at 
least they would have in the emperor an undisputed leader for the 
expedition. But none of the other princes desired the presence of 
an imperial overlord ; and the bulk of the army was impatient to 
move on. The emperor's offer was rejected. It is probable that 
Alexius was. not surprised. He was in touch with the Fa-timid court ; 
and it seems, that before waiting for the crusaders' reply he had 
written to Cairo to repudiate any connection with their advance 
into Fatimid territory. His obligations in Palestine were to the 
Orthodox community there; and he may well have thought that 
the Orthodox would be better off under the Fatimids, who had 
usually shown them great tolerance, than under the Franks, whose 
behavior at Antioch indicated growing hostility. But the subtleties 
of Byzantine diplomacy were unintelligible to the Franks, and 
when later they captured copies ol his correspondence with Egypt 
they were horrified at hia ''treachery". 

They blamed hirn. because the embassy that they had sent from 
Antioch to Cairo had been so long detained. In fact the ambas- 
sadors returned a few days after the emperor's letter arrived. They 
bare the final offer of the Ffltfmids, who wodd ally with the cru- 
saders eo long as they did not advance into Palestine, and who 
offered every facility for Christian pilgrims bound for Jerusalem. 
The offer was at once rejected. 
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In spite of the general desire to resume the marchj Raymond 
would not leave T Arqah untaken. To speed matters up Peter 
Bartholomew announced on April 5 that he had just had another 
vision in which St, Peter and St, Andrew told him that l Arqah 
must hr stormed at once, The opposition to Raymond challenged 
the vision* Led by Robert of Normandy's chaplain, Arnulf 
of Choequee (called "Malecorne* 1 ),, the Normans and northern 
French openly declared that Peter Bartholomew was an impostor 
and the holy lance a fraud, and they recalled Adhemar'e dis- 
belief. The Provencal* rallied to Peter's support* many of them 
citing visions that confirmed his. Arnulf professed to be convin- 
ced, but others still doubted, till Peter in a fury demanded to be 
tested by the ordeal of fire. He was clearly convinced now of his 
own divine inspiration. 

On Goad Friday, April &, two pilee of log*, blessed by the 
bishops, were erected in a narrow passage and set alight. Peier^ 
clad in a tunic and with the lance in his hand> leapt across the 
flames. He emerged horribly burned and, had he not been held by a 
friend, would have fallen bach into the flame? , He died in agony 
twelve day e later. The Provencals loyally declared that he had 
been pushed back into the flames, and count Raymond still kept 
the lance in hia chapel. But with the bulk of the artrty the lance 
was now utterly discredited; and Raymond's prcetige suffered. 

Nevertheless* Raymond succeeded in keeping the whole army 
before 'Arqah for another momL There was heavy fighting and 
many crusaders lost their lives s including Anscim of Rlbemont, 
whose letters to the archbishop of Rheims, his liege lord, provide 
some of the most vivid descriptions of the crusade. At la&t on. 
May 1 3 Raymond yielded and with tears in his eyes ordered the 
camp to be struck. There was some discussion about the route to 
be followed. The local Christiana told Raymond that the easiest 
road ran inland, through Damascus, but though food was plenty 
ful, water would be short. The road over Mount Lebanon and 
through the Biq5* was well-watered but difficult for baggage- 
animals. But local prophecies declared that the deliverers of Je- 
rusalem would come down the coast; and ihe coast road was 
chosen + less because of the prophets than because it might provide 
contact with the Genoese and English fleets cmising in Levantine 
water*. On the other hand it exposed the cruEade to attacks from 
the F&timid navy, whose presence would make it impossible for 
the wetterners, already handicapped by a lack of siege materials, 
to take the cities along the coast. 
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When the crusade approached Tripoli^ the emir hastened to 
release some three hundred Christian captivee that were in the 
town and to send them with 15,000 bezants arid fifteen fine horses 
to the Frankish camp; and he provided pack-animal* and proven- 
der for the whole army. He was also believed to have undertaken 
to embrace Christianity, should the Christians defeat the Futi- 
mids. His prompt action saved the rich ™burbe of Tripoli from 
Spoliation, The crusaders left Tripoli On Monday, Hay 144 and 
guides lent by the emir took them safely round the cape of Ra's 
aeh-Shaq'ah and past his towns of al-Batrun and Jubail. On 
May 19 they crossed the Dog river, juit north of Beirut, and 
entered Fa|imid territory. 

The Fa^imids kept no troops, apart from garrisons in the 
towne, in their northern province; but the Egyptian fleet was in 
the offing. As the crusaders were afraid of running short of food, 
rhey were anxious to pass around every city ae quickly and peace- 
abiy as possible. When the citizens of Beirut offered food and an 
unmolested passage on condition that their orchards and gardens 
were unharmed, the princes accepted the offer and abided by it. 
The army moved on to Sidon^ whose garrison was less accomo- 
dating and attacked the Christians as they were encamped by the 
river> an-Wahr al-AuwalL The sortie was repulsed and 7 in reprisal, 
the suburban gardens were ravaged; but the army thought it 
wise to hurry on to Tyre. There the garrison ttayed behind irs 
walls, and the crusaders were able to spend two days in peace in 
its pleasant orchards, waiting for Baldwin of Le Bourg and a 
party of knights who had ridden from Edessa to join the ex- 
pedition. The army left Tyre on May 13^ and passed unchallenged 
up the Ladder of Tyre and the heights of an-Naqurah, arriving 
next day outside Acre. Its governor, like hie colleague of Beirut, 
bought immunity for the suburbs by an ample gift of provisions. 
After pausing for the night the crusader moved on past Haifa 
and around Mount Carmel, and reached the outskirts of Caesarca 
on May 26. The garrison of Caesarea ignored them; and, as it was 
the Whitsun weekend, they speni four days there. During their 
stay a pigeon killed by a hawk fell into the camp. It was found 
to be a carrier with a message from the governor of Acre urging 
the Moslems of Palestine to resist the invaders. 

From Caesarea the army moved down the coast to Arsuf, then 
above Jaffa turned inland on the road to Jerusalem through 
Ramla, which it reached on June 3, without meeting any op- 
position. Ramla was a Moslem town and had been till recently the 
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capital of the province of Palestine, Since the Turkish invasions it 
had fallen into a decline and it? fortifications were in disrepair. As 
they were too far inland to br helped by the Egyptian navy, the 
inhabit ant 5 abandoned the town, after first burning down the 
great church of St. George at tydda, a mile away. When Robert 
of Flanders rode up at the head of the crusading army, the place 
was deserted. The crusaders were delighted at their occupation of 
a Moslem city in the heart of Palestine, They vowed at once to 
rebuild rhe church and to erect Ramla and Lydda into a lordship 
as patrimony for the saint. A Norman priest, Robert of Rouen b 
was appointed bishop and administrator of the fief. Public opinion 
amongst the crusaders still considered that territory acquired in 
Palestine should be given to the church. 

At Ramla the princes discussed their next move. There were 
rumors that the Egyptians were sending an army to Palestine i 
and some of the princes wished to advance towards Egypt to 
meet it, for Egypt was the rea) enemy, and it would be madness 
to attempt to attack the fortress of Jerusalem in the height oJ 
Slimmer when they Lacked the proper machines. But the army 
was impatient to reach the holy city; and others of the princes, 
trusting in the help of God, believed that if they could install 
themselves in the great fortress before the Egyptians arrived, they 
could hold it. After some debate it was decided to continue into 
the hills, up the road past Emmaue. The march was resumed on 
June 6 . 

At Emroans envoys from Bethlehem came to the camp, asking 
that their town, which was entirely Christian, should be liberated 
from the Moslems. Tancred, with Baldwin of Bourg and a few 
knights, rode off at once over the hills and reached the town after 
dark. The inhabitants first thought them to be the vanguard of an 
Egyptian army, but when dawn broke and the knighte 1 Christian 
insignia were recognised, the whole population came out in pro- 
cession, with all the relics of the church of the Nativity, to 
welcome their rescuers and to kiss their hands, Tancred entered 
the town at the head of the knights, and the cit Liens set his banner 
up over the church of the Nativity. 

All through rhe night of June 6 and the next day, while Tancred 
was at Bethlehem, the main army toiled up the road towards 
Jerusalem. During the night an eclipse uf the moon presaged the 
defeat of the crescent. In the course of the morning a hundred 
knighrs rode back to say that Bethlehem was freed; and about 
noon, when the army reached the summit of the road, at the 
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mosque of the prophet Samuel, on a hill-top that the pilgrims 
called Montjoic, Jerusalem itself came into eight. By TiightfaEl en 
Tuesday, June 7, the Christian force was encamped before the 
holy city. 1 * 

Strategists less certain of divine aid would have hesitated long 
before attempting to attack Jerusalem at that moment. The city 
was a renowned fortress, and its great walls were in good con- 
dition. On the cast, the south, and the west they were protected 
by ravines, accept where they cut across Mount Sion,, at the 
southwest corner. Only there and from the north could they bt 
approached without insuperable difficulty. The FA timid governor, 
ikikhar-ad-Daulah,, had an adequate garrison of Arab and Su- 
danese troops. The cEty ci&terns T buih by the Romans, were amply 
filled with water; and Iftikhar had ronnded up flocks and herds 
from the neighboring countrywide and driven them inside the 
walls. He had taken the further precaution, of expelling all Chris- 
tians, Orthodox and heretic alike, from the city, thus decreasing 
by more than one half the number of mouths to be fed and at the 
same time removing possible traitors. The Jews were allowed to 
remain. He also poisoned all the wells in the neighborhood, except 
for the Pool of Siloam, which he could command from the south 
walls. His armaments, were better than the- Franks'; and he had 
time to strengthen his towers with sacks of cotton and hay. He 
Itnew that an army was on its way from Egypt to relieve him. He 
could confidently hope to hold out till it came. 

His optimism was reasonable. The Franks were operating in a 
country that they did not know. Their communications were 
tenuous, and they were short of arrns h Even had the terrain al- 
lowed it , they were not numerous enough to invest the whole city, 
nor to prevent sorties from the garrison. According to Raymond 
of Agoilers, they numbered 1200 or icoo knights and 12^000 in- 
fantrymen capable of bearing arms. The summer sunburned down 
on them, and there was little shade to be found. Water was soon 
a problem. Partiet had to journey six miles or more to find springs 
that were safe b and raiders from the garrison would fall on them 
as they came back heavily laden. Food began to run short ; and 
though the Christian villages in the neighborhood were friendly 
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they had little to spare after If tikhar's requisitioning. The only 
hope for the crusade was somehow to take the city by assault 
as quickly as possible. 

They concentrated their strength on the sectors where they 
could approach the walls. Robert of Mormandy took up his position 
at the east end of the north wall, opposite the Gate of Flowers. On 
his right was Robert of Flanders, opposite the Gate erf the Column, 
the modern Damascus Gate, Godfrey of Bouillon took over the 
west end of the north wall and the north end of the west wall, 
aided by Tancred, who came Bp from Bethlehem a day later. 
Raymond was to the south of him, but, finding that the terrain dtd 
not let him approach the walis T he moved up after two days on to 
Mount Siom But, owing to the shortage of siege machines, no 
general assault was attempted. 

On June 12 the princes went in pilgrimage to the Mount of 
Olives. There they met an aged hermit, who ordered them to 
attack the walle on the momow. When they protested that they 
lacked the neteetajy maehLaei he reproved them, saying tb^t if 
they had i aith, God would give them the victory. They followed 
his advice, and next morning a general assault was ordered. So 
fervent wa& the attack that the outer defenses to the north wall 
were stormed ; but not all their faith could provide them with 
enough scaling-ladders for the wall itself. After some hour* of 
fighting they withdrew with heavy losses. 

The prince* had learned their lesson. At a council on June 1 5 they 
decided that many more mangonels and ladders must be con- 
structed before another attach could be attempted. But they did 
not know where to find the material, when, almost a& an answer 
to their prayers, on June 17 a squadron of sir Christian ships put 
into the harbor of Jaffa, which they found deserted by the Mos- 
lems, There were two Genoese galleys* under the Embriaco bro- 
thers, and four ships that probably came from the English fleet. 
They carried ample foodstuffs, and rope*, nails, and bolts for 
making siege machines and ladders, A messenger hurried up to the 
camp before Jerusalem, and troops were sent down to establish 
contact. They were ambushed on the way and were only saved by 
a rescuing force ]ed by Raymond Filet. Meanwhile* the Egyptian 
fleet came up and blockaded Jaffa. One of the English ships broke 
through and sailed back to Latakia H The other ships were 
abandoned by their crews as soon as the goods were landed, and 
the sailors marched up with Raymond Filet and his party to 
Jerusalem r Their provisions and the armaments that they brought 
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were very welcome, but it was still necessary to find wood for the 
ladders Jind other machines. The hiUs around Jerusalem were 
trtelese, and expeditions had to be sent long distances to collect the 
quantities that were needed. At last Robert of Flanders and Tnn- 
crcd penetrated to the forests of Sjunaria.lt was a Moslem district, 
and they made many captives there, whom they used to transport 
]ogs. and planke back to the camp; and work could be started oa 
the ladders, while both Godfrey and Raymond set abont the con- 
struction of great wooden castles on wheels. 

It was slow work ; and meanwhile conditions worsened in the 
camp. Water was a perpetual problem. The local Christians 
pointed out the Springs, but they were far away; and detach- 
ments would often travel right to the Jordan in search of sufficient 
supplies. The men all went short, and many of the pack-animals 
and the beasts collected for food died of thirst. The heat was 
intense, and for several days, a sirocco blew, fraying everyone's 
temper. The princes quarreled again. Tantred had offended them 
all by raising his banner over the church of the Nativity, a place 
too holy to be given to one secular lord. They began to bicker over 
the future of Jerusalem itself, many knights desiring to see a king 
for Palestine, while other* and all the clergy declared that no 
man should call himself king in the city where Christ was crowned. 
Some of the host despaired. A company went down to the Jordan, 
to be rebaptized in the holy water, and then, after gathering palm 
leaves from its banks, made their way to Jaffa, hoping to find 
some transport back to Europe. 

Early in July news came that the Egyptian army was really on 
the move. In a month at most it would be at Jerusalem. The 
princes saw that they could no longer delay their attack, and laid 
aside their quarrels, *Hie rnoiaje gf the army was low, but, as at 
Antioch, a vision came to its support r On the morning of July 6 a 
Provencal priest, Peter Desiderius, who had already reported 
visions in support of Peter Bartholomew, announced that he had 
seen bishop Adhe'mar during the night, and the bishops after 
deploring the selfish feuds of the princes, ordered the whole army 
to hold a fast and then walk barefooted around the city avails. 
If they did so with true repentance in their hearts, then within 
nine days the city would fall to them. Peter Desiderius's previous 
vision had not carried conviction, bat now the whole crusade was 
hungry for a sign from God and from the beloved bishop whom 
they had lost. The instructions were carefully obeyed. A fast was 
immediately ordained and strictly kept. On the evening of the 
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third day, Friday, July 5, the Moslems, watchEngin derision from 
the waDsj saw a solemn proceesion winding round the path at 
their feet. First came the bishops and all the clergy, carrying 
crociei and relics, then the princes and knights, then the foot- 
soldiers and the pilgrims. No one who could walk was absent. After 
finishing the circuit the whole host ascended the Mount of Olive*. 
There Peter the Hermit preached to them with ati his old elo- 
quence, He was followed by Raymond's chaplain, Raymond of 
Aguilerg, then by Amuli Malecorne, Robert of Normandy^ 
chaplain, who was considered the finest preacher in the army. 
Everyone was deeply moved, and even Raymond and Tancred 
forgot their enmity and swore to work together for the faith. 

For the next two days T despite their sufferings, the men worked 
hard to complete the siege towers. Even old men arid women 
helped, sewing ox-htdes and camel-hidea to nail onto the exposed 
parts. On July to rhe two great structures were ready. One was 
wheeled up to face the north wall and the other to face the wall 
across Mount Sion. A third, slightly smaller, was brought np 
opposite the northwest corner. The garrison had not seen the con- 
struct ion of the towera and was surprised and alarmed, lftifchar 
hastily strengthened the weaker sections of the defenses^ and 
began a steady bombardment of the towers wEth &tone& and with 
Greek fire. 

The attack wa& timed to begin on the night of July 13-1 ±, A 
feint would be made on the northwest wall, but the main forces 
would attack simulraneously on the eastern sector of the north 
wall and on Mount Sion, The first task was to bring the wooden 
towers right up to the walls, which involved filling up the ditch 
outside the walls. The whole day of July 14. wa* spent on chis 
work, while stones and liquid fire were poured down from the 
walla T By evening Raymond's tower had closed in against the 
wall. Bui Iftikhar himself wae in command of the defense on the 
Mount Sion sector; and Raymond's men could not establish 
themselves on the wall itself. Early next morning Godfrey's tower 
was in place, close to the Gate of Flowers, with Godfrey and his 
brother Eustace commanding from the upper story r About mid- 
day their men succeeded at last in making a bridge from the tower 
to the top of the wall; and two Flemish Jtnights, Letold and Gilbert 
of Tournai, led a party across^ followed soon by Godfrey himself. 
Once a section of the wall was taken, it wae possible to use scaling- 
ladders, and more and more of the Lorrainers climbed up, followed 
by Tancred and his men. While the Lorraineis fought their way 
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to open the Gate of the Column to the main army, Tancrcd 
penetrated through tin street* towards the Temple area, al- 
Haram ash-Sharif. The Moslems fled before him, hoping to use the 
mosque called al-AqaS 33 their last defense^ Tancred barely stop- 
ped to desecrate and pillage the Dome of the Rock, before he was 
on them. Seeing that all was lost, they surrendered to Tancred, 
who promised them their lives, and get his banner to wave over 
the mosque. Others of the crusaders tuehed through the main 
streets, pushing the defenders in confusion to the southwest corner, 
where Iftikhar was with difficulty holding out against Raymond. 
Early in the afternoon Iftikhar gave up the struggle. He had 
retired to the fortress of the Tower of David, by the Ja£a Gate, 
and he offered to hand it over to Raymond, with all the treasure 
that it contained, if he and his bodyguard were allowed to leave 
the city, Raymond accepted his terms and occupied the Tower t 
and provided rttikhar with an escort to take him through the lines 
and leave him free to join the Egyptian garrison at Ascalon, 

Iftikhar and his bodyguard were the only Moslems to save their 
lives. The crusaders rushed through the streets and into the 
houses slaying everyone that they saw, man, woman, and child h 
The refugees in the Aqsa mosque found Tancred T s banner no 
protection. Early next mOnlirtg a party of crusaders broke into 
the mosque and killed them &ll r The Jews fled in a body to their 
chief synagogue. But the building was set on fire and they all 
perished within. When the carnage stopped, the streets were run- 
ning with blood N and round the Temple area one stepped ever 
corpses all the way. The horror of the massacre in the holy city 
was never forgotten nor forgiven by Islam t 1T 

The crusade had attained itt goal* The capture of the great 
fortress of Jerusalem had been an achJevement remarkable for 
even so fanatically brave and confident an army. But in itself it 
did not assorc the success of the crusade. There was still a large 
Egyptian army in the field j and there was the future government 
of the conquered land to be arranged. The first task was to es- 
tablish some order in Jerusalem itself. On Sunday, July t7> the 
princes met to discuss their plana H First> they dealt with adminis- 

,T The akg* and sajHure vf Terawlcm art described bytkcGeila [X r JT-jSi id. BpdlKJ, 
pp. [^4-*c<IJ jciJ K^yjnraiJtl of. A^adtrn [**e III, 2^3-300). Albert cl Ah?% laag 

aecmnt (V. 4&-VI. ti- ftflC, Oct.. IV, 4S3-4B3.) ii Oti! ttcJrdr TClifiblt Fuldipr of Chjrtrw 
pv*fl a. brief ac**un-t (I, *xvi\; mL Higamsejcr, id^-JoiX Tbtf Hfatarn 4*UJWa, Ibn-fll- 
QalB*uiE r £toM*rru* Cfmnid* (tr. CibbJ, p. 4$! Ib[wL-Athir h KSmil, jip. i^J-i^g; abfr-1- 
Fida\ AS-MnkbtaiOT . (extract* in &HC, Or, r I) r p, 4, (tV* brwf aeffuna,, with ipecbl 
emphjiil 00 the pmfV^ea- Ibn-alrAtbfr ipedficiUr nmurttEE Raymond- TliC vftptHrc of 
Jflnirtlim 11 n(rtrd id trety MnrWipSfflry fltrMlidf h «lPt*n» h G**dt t arul watcrn. 
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trativc matters on which they could all agree. The street* and 
buildings had to be cleared of the corpses. Quarters had to be 
allotted to the troops. The orderly return of the local Christian* 
had to be arranged. Preparations must be made to meet the 
coming attack of the Egyptian army. Then there were delicate 
pergonal problems to be faced. Was T for instance, Tancrcd to be 
allowed to keep the eight huge silver lamps and the other loot that 
he had taken from the Dome of the Rock * In the midst of the 
discussion someone raised the question of the election of a king. 
The clergy at once protested. Spiritual need* came first. A patri- 
arch must be appointed who could preside over the election. Had 
the Orthodox patriarch, Symeon, been in Jerusalem, his rights 
would probably have been respected. But he was in exile in Cyprus 
with all his higher clergy ; and he was known to be old and very 
ill. In fact he had died a few days before the capture of the city, 
Adhemar, whom everyone would have gladly accepted and whose 
guidance was sorely needed, was dead. After Adhe'mar, William 
of Orange had been the most revered of the bishops; but he too 
had died. There was no outstanding ecclesiastic. When Arnulf* 
bishop of Marturana* proposed his friend AmuW Malecorne, the 
Lorrainers were unenthuaiastk and the southern French regarded 
it as a Norman plot. No other candidate came forward H The 
patriarchal election was postponed. 

But a secular governor was essentia^ There were four princes 
from whom the choice could be made, Raymond of Toulouse, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Robert of Flanders, and Robert of Nor- 
mandy. Tancred did not carry enough prestige, and Eustace of 
Boulogne was overshadowed by his brother Godfrey. Of the f our, 
Robert of Flanders was the ablest ; but he was known to wish to 
return to Flanders. Robert of Normandy was popular and was 
respected as the head of the Norman people; but he lacked a 
strong personality, and he too was unwilling to remain in the east. 
The only firrious candidates were Raymond and Godfrey. Ray- 
mond was a man of mature age and experience and great wealth. 
He had been the close associate of bishop Adhemar and the only 
prince whom pope Urban had consulted. But his colleagues re- 
sented hi& pretensions. His policy of cooperation with Byiantium 
was unpopular,, even with his own men H The siege of *Arqah had 
not added to his reputation as a skilled commander-in-chief; and 
he had lost prestige over the holy latice. His piety and courage 
were acknowledged, but neither his politics nor his generalship 
inspired confidence, Godfrey, on the other hand, was popular and 
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respected. He was descended from Charlemagne* and had held the 
high post of duke of Lower Lorraine. He too was renowned for 
piety and courage, and he had been the first prince to enter 
Jerusalem. He had not been a very efficient duke in Lorraine, and 
he had shown a weak obstinacy at Constantinople. But hia failings 
were unknown to the ordinary crusader, who respected him as a 
gallant and godly man. 

The electoral body consisted probably of the higher clergy and 
the knights who were tenants-m-chief to a prince at home, The 
crown was first offered to Raymond, who refused it, probably 
because he felt that the offer did not command general support. 
He declared that he would not be king in Chiiat'3 earthly king- 
dom, hoping no doubt thus to prevent anyone else from accepting 
the kingship. The electors then turned to Godfrey, whom the 
two Roberts were known to support. He accepted the post of 
prince for the purpose of fighting the "infidel", and, while likewise 
refusing a royal title, he decided to be called Advosatus Santti 
Stffutchri, the dedicated defender of the Holy Sepulcher, a title 
which gave him secular authority but did not prejudice the rights 
of the church. His piety was sincere. He seems to have shared the 
view of the average crusader that the Holy Land should be an 
ecclesiastical patrimony. It was only after the greater part of the 
crueade had gone home and left a handful of adventurers to 
colonise and rule the country that public opinion demanded a 
kin£," 

Raymond thought that he had been tricked and took Godfrey^ 
election badly. He possessed the TWer of David, surrendered to 
him- by Iftikhlr, and he refused tq give it up. Only after the two 
Roberts remonstrated with him did he agree to leave it in the 
hands of the bishop of Albara, tEli a council of the church decided 
on the whole case. As soon as he had moved out, the bishop handed 
it to Godfrey, telling Raymond, untruthfully, that he could not 
have defended it for lack of arms. Raymond angrily declared that 
he would return home, and meanwhile moved with all his troops 
down to Jericho, where he led them in a solemn pilgrimage to the 
Jordan, foUowing a ritual that Peter Bartholomew had ordained 
in one of his visions. He refused to return to Jerusalem. 

F*rG*dfr<ry'*peiiti<K! *« belaw, chapter XII, P- 37 J. lUynwnd cf Ag luLss (xx\ RUC r 
Gtt.t ]JI h 3jsiJ> uul Albort <vT Aim (VI r 3.^ &HC t Ose., IV, 434-486) nuenka FaywiaJ't 
hEuij] of tbe crtwn. William oi Tpc (IX, ±-+ ; MiC. Ore.. i r j^-jtig) mpplita Jor.lWrda.tijOji 

ibou[ tbc pBtnarcfiBtc from «d*HB#ti«l *<rar«$ it hid depwiiL F(ilf*ercF Chart™ ^t, km: 
cdr KamasHfytTi p, jj8) wyt thif no pawEnrdt wa sl*<red until t*K jwpt'i aintt 
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With the southern French away, the Normans were able to 
control the council that now met to elect a patriarch. Arnulf 
Malecorne's gupportcrs were 6ucte£s£ ul in securing his appoint- 
ment. The southern French vainly pointed out that Arnulf was 
not even a sub-deacon and that hie lack of morals was notorious. 
Arnulfs elevation was generally wcle-omedj though his enemies 
remembered that it was not strictly canonical. He set about re- 
organizing the church of the Holy Sepulcher and starting ex- 
clusively Latin services there, w the disgust of the local Christians 
of every rite, whose clergy were banished from the shrine. 1 * 

Godf rey'g relatione with hit colleagues worsened after his ele- 
vation. Somehow he offended Robert of Normandy; and Robert 
of Flanders seems to have grown lee* friendly to him. But before 
there was any open breach, the expected Egyptian attack had to 
be met. *The vizir al-Afclal was bimgelf in command of the forces 
which had now crossed into Palestine and were approaching 
Ascalon, He sent an embassy to Jerusalem to reproach the Franks 
for having invaded Fapmid territory unprovoked and to order 
them to evacuate the province. The ambassadors were dismissed 
at once, and Godfrey prepared to lead the crusading army down 
to the plain to meet the enemy. His brother Eustace had gone 
with Tillered a few days previously to occupy the country round 
Nablus, A messenger from Godfrey summoned them to descend 
towards Ascalon and discover the strength and the movements of 
the Egyptians. Meanwhile Godfrey mustered his own troops and 
called on his colleagues to join him. Robert of Flanders answered 
the call at once; but Robert of Normandy and Raymond, who 
was still at Jericho, hung back. They would wai% they said, till 
the seriousness of the invasion was confirmed. 

On August 9 Godfrey and Robert set out from Jerusalem with 
ail their men, accompanied by the patriarch Arnulf, At Ramla 
they met Eustace andTancrcd, who reported that the enemy was 
in full force at Ascalon. The bishop of Maxturana was sent back 
to imprest on Robert of Normandy and on Raymond that their 
help was needed at once. They were convinced now, and followed 
with their armies, catching up with Godfrey on August n at 
Ibdin, a few miles beyond Ramla, Only a handful of soldiers were 
left in Jerusalem, where Peter the Hermit was Instructed to hold 
daily service* of intercession^ attended by Latins and native 
Christians alike. 

By the evening of August I r the whole Christian army reached 

i* WiflEniui iA TVte r IX, * [RSC, 0*e.. I d tf?). 
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Ashdod, where the herds that the Egyptians had brought to feed 
their troops were gr aitng. The herdsmen were surpassed and killed 
and the beasts rounded up. After a brief night's rest the Christians 
hurried on to arrive at sunrise in the fertile plain of al-Majdal, just 
to the north of the fortress of Ascalon. The whole Egyptian army 
waa encamped in the plain,, completely ignorant that the enemy 
was. so near. The Christian lines were formed with Raymond on the 
right* next to the sca T the two Roberts andTancrcJ in the center, 
and Godfrey on the left. Finding the Moslems unprepared^ they 
charged at once in a curved line onto the camp. The Egyptians 
were barely awake before the Frankish knights were upon them. 
They hardly attempted to resist. Raymond on the right drove 
numbers of them to perish in the sea. In the center Robert of 
Normandy and Tancred drove right into the heart of their camp, 
and Robert's bodyguard captured the viei^s tent with his banner 
and many of his possessions. Farther inland other Egyptians took 
refuge in a tangled sycamore grove, which was set alight N and they 
were burned to death, Al-Afd a l himself fled with his bodyguard, 
behind the walls of Ascalon, whence a few days later he took ship 
for Egypt. Within a few hours the whole Egyptian host had been 
slaughtered or pnt to flight, and the Christiana were masters of the 
field. 

The booty captured at the battle was immense. Few of the 
soldiers did not return the richer. Robert of Normandy bought 
ihe vizir's standard from the soldier that had taken it for twenty 
silver marks and presented it to the patriarch. The vizir's sword 
was sold by another Norman to one of the princes for sixty be- 
Hants. Avast amount of bullion, and jewelry was discovered in the 
camp, together with store* of armaments and numbers of horses. 
On Saturday) August 13, the army returned in a triumphal pro- 
cession to Jerusalem, bearing the captured treasures with them. 
What they could not carry was burnt on the spot. 30 

The victory at Ascalon was the complement to the capture of 
Jerusalem, Ic ensured the crusaders' possession of Palestine. It 
crowned the great adventure of the First Crusade. The Holy Land 
had been rescued for Christendom. The problem now was how to 
maintain and govern it, 

" <Jtft* r X, W {*d. Sriliicr, jip. 2c$-n6); Rayjrwrd rf Aguilen, isi (iUJC, Oct., Ill, 
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CbriMKlt [b. G'Mb), p. 49. and Ibinol-Atlili. KJmil, ji. ikl. 
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ihe capture of Jerusalem on July ic. t lOQQ T the crusaders 
had gained their principal objective, and their victory over the 
Egyptian* at Ajtalan four weeks later removed for the moment the 
matt immediate threat against the Christian holdings. The of- 
ficial report of the campaign, *vritt*n by Paimbert and others from 
Latalria in September, was triumphant in tone and justly so r The 
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Christian position was far {torn secure, however, and this the 
magnates recognised as they set about organizing the new state. 
Mo&t of the important seaports^ upon which their control of Syria 
and Palestine ultimately depended, had yet to be taken, and re- 
cent acquisitions inland needed to be consolidated, For the tasks 
at hand there was not enough manpower: some westerners had 
elected to stay on in the Levant but most of them, homesick and 
pilgrims at heart rather than colonisers, turned homeward as soon 
as their vows were fulfilled and as transportation became available. 
lVithin a few month* Godfreys army had shrunk until he could 
count on no more than a few hundred knights and one or two 
thousand footmen. In uoo, when Baldwin became king^ iFalcherof 
Chartrcs believed, not unreasonably* that there were not enough 
Christians left to defend Jerusalem from the Saracens "if only 
they dared attack us". 

Long before this rapid demobilisation the leader* of the crusade 
had felt the need for reinforcements. Their letters home as they 
mcrved into enemy territory had punctuated 4tirring accounts of 
victories with pleas for prayers, subsidies, and recruits. These 
requests they continued to send westward by letter and word of 
mouth aa pilgrims returned after the taking of Jerusalem r Even 
earlier than the princes, Urban II had understood that the hot 
flame of enthusiasm he had kindled on the plain outside Clermont 
would not insure the permanent conquest of the Holy Land. After 
the departure of the hosts in 1096 he had continued to urge, by 
letter and by voice^ the Jerusalem way. He had thus enlisted the 
aid of the maritime cities of Italy, without whose ships Jerusalem 
could not have been taken or held,, and he had tried as well to 
raise additional armies. In his last councils, at Eari (October loofi) 
and Rome (April iooo), Urban introduced crusading bufiiness 7 and 
it i3 possible that he considered seriously the invitation to come 
out with fresh recruits and assume command of the crusade he had 
launched. 1 

It was Urban*! tragedy that he died on July 29 without 
learning of the victory at Jerusalem a fortnight earlier. His work 
went on without a break, however. New armies were recroited in 
Europe and marched out bravely toward the Holy Land, Fnlcher 
of Chartres referred to the movement as a second crusade and so 
it was, though modem usage has preferred Che less accurate design 

ifUjfJw/ft M din J&Jfrin (ionjtinidc r ipn) r «p. VI, Vm, D£ p JCff, XV, XVTj 
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nation of Crusade of noi. Whatever it be called, the expedition 
was an utter failure which drew sharp criticism from historians of 
the time and scant attention from those of later centuries, Bat 
there 16 some value in describing that failure in order to make 
clear the difficulties inherent in the overland approach to Je- 
rusalem , 

Urhan^e successor was Raine* his of Blera, who was enthroned 
as Paschal II on August ioot^ As a young monk — whether of 
Cluny or Vallombroea is uncertain — Rainerius had favorably 
impressed Gregory VIL Called to Rome, Rainerius had advanced 
rapidly in the papal runs, being named cardinal-priest of St. 
Clement's, He had enjoyed Urtan's favor too, serving as his legate 
in Spain, and it was reported that Urban had suggested Rainerius 
as his successor. With his background, it was inevitable that 
Paschal should continue the crusading policy of Urban and should 
use the techniques that had already proved successful. 1 

Paschal must have heard of the crusaders' crowning succe&i 
soon after his elevation^ but it was late in 1099 before Daimbert's 
report was brought to him by Robert of Flanders. Paschal's reply, 
dated April z8 t 1 100, accredited to the crusaders a new legate, 
cardinal-bishop Maurice of Porto,, and urged that the Christian 
forces stay on in the east to complete their task. Several months 
earlier) as he learned from returning pilgrims something of the 
precarious situation in the Holy Land, the pope had addressed a 
letter to the clergy of Gaul, directing them to preach a new cru- 
sade. All soldier* should be asked to enlist, with a promise of the 
privileges instituted by Urbartj but special pressure was to be used 
on all who had failed to make good crusading taken earlier. 
In spite of the threat of excommunicatiou, this latter group seems 
to have been quite large. It included laggards who had never left 
home, faint-hearted pilgrims who had deserted in Italy Or elsewhere 
along the road andj most odious of all^ the * ( rope-daneers" who 
had fled the siege of AntJoch. Letters from the east had been 
particularly insistent that the slackers be returned to combat ; for 
the sake of discipline and morale Paschal was forced to stress their 
case,, though he hoped also to attract a large number of new 
volatiteere.* 

In retrospect his task appears less difficult than Urban's had 
been in 1095, True> Paschal could count on little help from the 

1 Ltbtf pbnu$alit fed. J. It Mirth, Barnclnnj, IfliO. pp. 1 32-1 ]$\ £. Mflnrtd, E&tti twr 
its Fappvrtx PblcoI II ev&c PbtSiopj Itr -(Pyrif, lijcify pp- c— 4^ H- K. Hoxin, £,hvt if ibe 
Popti itf sbe UiJdlt Am, Vlll (sod td.j L«uJ«d r ]jas)r 9-1 1. 

* H^cflnjEycr, Jfjptrfafm. XV11I, XIX, XXII, pp. lajfl. 
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monarchs of western Europe, Hi* attitude toward Henry IV was 
aa stern as had been that of his predecessors. Philip I of France 
was sunk in sloth and at odds with the papacy because of his 
matrimonial ventures. In England William Rufus was as cyni- 
cally realistic as he had been in 109$. ; when Henry I succeeded 
him in August IIOO, it was without regard for the claims of 
Robert of Normandy and in apparent contradiction of the latter's 
crusading privileges. The Spanish monarch& had Saracens enough 
along their own frontier. Paschal, who knew something of the 
unending demands of the rtcQWfwiste) released from their crusading 
vows knights from Castile and Leon, sent home others who had al- 
ready started for Jerusalem and made plain to Alfonso VI that 
his- task was in Spain.* Bnt these handicaps were not prohibitive. 
The Firet Crusade had succeeded, as Guibert of Nogent observed, 
without benefit of kings; what was needed now was not so much 
ambitions monarchs, with their interests rooted in. Europe, as a 
supply of soldiers and colonists willing to serve under experienced 
leaders in the Levant. And to attract such recruits Paschal had a 
signal advantage in the manifest success of TJrban's expedition. 
References in contemporary sources — chronicles and chatters, 
sermons and songs — show how widely the news of the capture of 
Jerusalem spread; that news moved many to follow the heroes 
whose names were soon to be legendary in Europe, Some of the 
recruits were repeaters, largely from northern France, but for the 
most part they came from regions moved only lightly by the 
excitement of 1095-1006; from AquitaJne and Burgundy, from 
Germany and Lombardy, 

In that last region there was little left for the new pope to do. 
A center of opposition to the reform papacy) Lombardy had con- 
tributed few troops to the First Crusade* but sentiment had 
changed as the movement had prospered. A few months before his 
death Urban II wrote to An&elm of Buis, a staunch supporter who 
bad recently been installed a& archbishop at Milan, asking him to 
lead his people on crusade. This plea was seconded by letters from 
the Holy Land circulated in Lombardy by the Genoese late in 
loyy. Anselm accepted the invitation^ named a suffragan to act in 
his stead, and levied on the income of his clergy to help defray 
expenses. The archbishop's preaching won over men. of all ranks, 
who took the cross singing "Ultrcja, ultrcja 1" At least two bishops 
went, William of Pa via and Guido of Tortona, and many clergy. 
There were women too, and children, and the chroniclers — not 

* Mlgn*. PL CLXETI, pJL 45 (Wttro XXV »™1 XXVl) zAL 6} (ItfCtr XUV}. 
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Italian — ware- to accuse the Lombard host of poor discipline and 
lack of stamina in battle. The lay leaders were of respectable 
rather than exalted rank: count Albert of Biandrate, with his 
brother Guido and his nephew Otto Altaspata; Hugh oi Momce- 
bcllo; and count Albert of Parma, This last Albert has been 
identified as a brother of the anti-pope Guibert, who died just as 
the crusaders marched off in September of noo, and Albert's 
enlistment has been cited as a posthumous token of Urban's 
victory,- 1 

It was in France that Paschal II made his chief effort and had 
his chief success, though it is impossible of course to say hew 
much that owed to the formal campaign of the church, how much 
to an aroused public opinion. la response to PaechaFe encyclical 
letter archbishop Manasscs II of Rhcims wrote to bishop Lambert 
of Arras, repeating the pope's call for soldiers and adding the 
pleas of Godfrey and Arnulf from Jerusalem. Presumably Manas- 
scs wrote atao to his other bishops. Perhaps other GaDic me- 
tropolitans did likewise: our information in the case of Rheims 
results from a chartte survival of a bishop's correspondence. At 
any rate when Hugh of Die, archbishop of Lyons, convoked a 
synod at Anse in the spring or summer of I ICO four archbishops 
and nine bishops joined him in promulgating Paschal's crusading 
decree. Hugh had served both Gregory VII and Urban II as 
legate in France, but Paschal had decided to use Italians rather 
than natives in that office so Hugh took the cross, later obtaining 
the pope's permission to make the pilgrimage and an appointment 
as legate in Asia. 4 

Soon after the meeting at Anse, Paschal's new legates,, the 
cardinals John of St H Anastasia and Benedict of St, Eudoiria, 
arrived in France, They held a council at Valence toward the end 
of September and, passing through Limoge& } came to Poitiers 
where they convoked another council on November ift, fifth an- 
niversary of the opening of Clermont. At Poitiers cerrainly, and 
apparently at the other cities, the legates preached the crusade^ 
"violently exciting the people that they should quickly aid the 
faithful in God's war." As at Clermont, the response was im- 

* LaadaLF <rf San Pink. Historic Mrdsotatitfiiu [bffiTl. S$. r XX] h p. iz ; Caffnra, Dc 
liitratiotic. yii (p. ciV 7 EkktltAnd, TOciL [p. 3.1 r} , Altcrt Ahij VIII, i (fr RiflHtj "Vn 

TJenup- tn*mptiF fl'Urtain IIj" Jiiwu dti wtttiint bUnriquft, XXXIV fisEj), J47-I.J4. 
Fr i ■=.>■ -ri | :- A]Ji> of PJi*nftiia pi friable in tke ajjnj- toai C Torand, ''Acta anutatuit la. 
pirtinpardon da pludua^iif 1 Tn. pKfjuEne crvaud^j" AOI', I (lS3lJ, Pp. 3*J-4fiIr 

" HB^enmtyie*, PfiwJat, XX r p, 1755 *f Hay^ny, Ci™i™ (UGH, VUCJu 

p. ^5? - t C*0jJ Ctniti»na r IV, \ CariuSairr Je fabijye Je Stmgiy A. Bernard, Pnrii, 

i*SjJl. nfl. &i^ h p. #J3i A. ni(*e h U BtpttJt Pbitipptltr (Pari*. 1911}, r* jfij. 
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mediate and enthusiastic: nobles, clergy, and simple folk "as- 
aumcd the &ign of Christ's cross." 7 

The moat powerful layman to enliet at Poitiers was William IX, 
duke of Aquitaine and count of Poitou, He had resisted Urban's 
call in T095j staying in France to prey on the lands of his crusading 
neighbor, Raymond of Toulouse. William, a light-hearted young 
man who has since become famous as the first of the troubadours, 
had been in trouble with the church, and now incurred further 
displeasure hy his beUigerent defense of his suzerain Philip I 
before the legates at Poitiers, so that some have thought that his 
tow was in expiation of his violence at the council. Bat there is 
evidence to show that he had tried to raise funds for a crusade by 
mortgaging his duchy to William Eufus before the latter** death 
on August 2, and it seems probable that the duke was moved 
more by reports of glorious deeds done in the east than by ec- 
clesiastical strictures,* 

William was able %a muster a large army from hie own and 
neighboring territories Among the leaders were count Geoffrey of 
Yendome, Herbert, viscount of Thouars, and his brother Geoffrey, 
Hugh of Lusignan (a half-brother of Raymond of Toulouse who 
apparently bore no bitter grudge against William), and many 
clergy including bishops Reginald ot Ferigueux and William of 
Auvergne. The clergy added a not nnneeded touch of respecta- 
bility t for while some crusader* Set out with their wives, Wil- 
liam IX left his spouse to manage hi& estates and took with him 
a bevy of damsels.* 

Save in the case of a few princes there is no information con- 
cerning the circumstances under which men vowed to go to Je- 
rusalem r One would suppose that French preachers, local or 
itinerant, repeated thepope'e message as others had done in 1 096". 
For example* two of the most celrbrated pulpit orators of the 
day — Robert of Arbrissel and Raoul Ardent — were at Poitiers 
and the latter is supposed to have gone to the east with his patron 
William IX; it would have been strange if such men had not 
helped speed the new cal). Enthusiasm was aroused in many 

* Fit* J). Htierii [RliGF, XIV). p. K>S; Fil4 S. Fffnurjc aMaiis iUTimtiip (ri£j,}.p, itfS; 
tJfyiiiifOti $- Mfxftfi** J'inaonan'*, jd arm, moo, p. ^loj Ctaffjey of Chal*iJ, BitMiniw Je 
frimwiiit ttrietiae CattaSimsi* [RfiC, (J*P- h V) h jp_ j|3. 

* On William IX"j ndutmeut, Ca*t, "A C&y Cruder," Bytamum, XVI (1941-1943}, 
;sx-J]3-TIk nfjotintifrnaiiritb WUIbm Rntui are maiii«ud iiLOrdeiiciu Vitflln, X, iLi (IV, 
iti\ tni William of Malmtiluty, 3V, j 33 (II, 3719). 

* Cbrvniia priui-oivi Je cOtt FiSiUftXrris, dd mn. ciar t p. Grsto Aniozit.ntiHm 
Ji,titifi£mtm r -p. SA- Gcoifrcj af Vigeaij. CbrnnicoH, nd ano, (JtTTGF h Kllltj. Abb* 
CihUFiSiU, "DHlBOUC* tiettfiqUC WI Vig]'^ is NDtnc-Dnm* dc LiiBignAn," airmefVi it It 
Sww 4imfitiF*B7xi di Fouttt, XI ([844); GuibMt ci Nagmt r VlT h xxui (p. 14ft 
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places by the display of relics brought back from OutTemer* and 
everywhere by the tales of the returning veterans. 1 * 

In northern France, whence many volunteers had gone out in 
lood, there were quite a few deserters who now reenlisted, though 
the inordinate attention they received from the chroniclers stem- 
med from their rank and notoriety rather than from their great 
number. Best known of the group were Stephen of Blois and Hugh 
of Vermandois. Clerical threat* were strongly reinforced by pop- 
ular indignation over their Supposed cowardice and, m the case 
of Stephen if we may believe the report of a gossipy monk who 
certainly was no eyewitness — by complaints uttered by his 
Spirited wife during their moat intimate marital relations* Another 
defaulter from Antioch, Guy Trousseau of Monrlhery, was re- 
presented by two kinsmen: Guy II {"the Red 11 )* count of Roche- 
fort and seneschal to fhilip I; and Miles of Bray> viscount of 
Troyes, probably second of that name and grandson of Guy I. 
Other nobles from the region, with ng etigma of desertion, in- 
cluded Odo Arpin, viscount of Bonrges^ Hugh Eardulf 11 of 
Broyes, Baldwin of Grandpre, Dodo of Clermont, and Walbert, 
seneschal of LaoiL There were three bishops in the host; William 
of Paris, Ingelrand of Laon, and Hugh of Soiwons; William had 
attended the synod ar Anse, the other two that at Poitiers™ 

The response in eastern France was equally enthusiastic, Wil- 
liam II, count of Nevers^ Auxerre, and Tonnerre, enlisted + the 
contingent he Taised from, his- territories^ while not so numerous 
as that from Aquitaint, was to act as a separate army. Volunteers 
from neighboring Burgundy, on the other hand, joined with 
Stephen of Blois + s forces. The two most important leaders were 
Odo, duke of Burgundy, and Stephen, count of Burgundy and 
Macon. Unfortunately the chronicler? have confused these two 
persons so that it is usually impotable to determine which is 
referred to, but charters of the time show that both wctc among 
the crusaders who left in i ioi r Thjke Odo was a veteran of the 
Spanish -rears against the Moslems and a sometime benefactor of 
Molcsme and Cfreaux,, but he had recently incurred papal dis- 

3* J. Ac h6gay r "R^Krt d h Attriicf] tt C«IFrei VtudirmE," BikHaii^ire Titbit* 
(bfffft, 3"1 »er., XV (jB$4.), i-Jaj tJkhe. Pbiltpptltr, p. 69 j MlWPt tUstmn dtia France. 
IX, »S4-lSg. Extnpltt- Vt idk* bmufrtt bji by miucten are widity iptt*i; far 
Einmifc Sipbert of CmWoH:( h Ctrvtrtu MCH, $$-, VI) r p. Jqj; CAfiaairai S. ttfextHtnj 
ad bud. hoc, p. 419; OrtK^b, Cbruacm Ztrrjltltrrtr {Wffff, SS-, pp- HS-Spi JvarrurtD 
JtftiKiWHtif [JttfCO^., V), pp. 345-251 ; C. W. David. A>A*rJ Curriwt (Cfltlll>ri<J$i( F i^d), 

P ' " OrdrHr.ua Vltalia, X. is {i V r I l*J | Cuibtft fflf Nd(0nt> VII, isLv (p. 14.3 J; Albert n£ Ah. 
VIII, vi [p. jfr])- Soger, Vita Luiavm (ti. ti. W^urt, P*fi# h 1949), pp. GsSia 
Chitti***, VII, J3-SJ5 rX, 353-3^ 5*5-5**- 
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pleasure by infringing on the Ianda of Chmy in gpitc of the 
complaints of his tainted unde, Abbot Hugh, Excommunicated 
by the legatee at Valence, Odd had made retribution and had 
taken the cross. Count Stephen had been ruling for his elder 
brother Reginald, who had gone out to Jerusalem i another 
brother* archbishop Hugh of Besancou, accompanied Stephen 
in uoi. M 

In Germany, as in Italy, the favorable reaction to crusading 
propaganda was in some degree a measure of the increased prestige 
of the papacy. As Ekkehard of Aura noted, it was the strife be- 
tween emperor and pope that had kept the Germans aloof dnring 
the First Crusade, Germany was now enjoying a respite from 
civil war, and at the death of Guibert in t too there was for a time 
some hope that the papal schism might he healed. At any rate, 
Hctliy IV interpOged jio objectiong to cnligtmente in Germany (he 

was to propose a pilgrimage himself two years later), and some of 
hi* adherents were among those who now took the cross. One 
small band was led by Conrad, called Henry's constable but other- 
wise unidentified. There was a second and much larger army. 
Chroniclers epcak of recruits from all the duchies, but most of the 
persons actually named were from Bavaria and its marches. The 
ranking layman was Welf IV of Bavaria. The old duke had fought 
first for Henry IV, then on the papal side^ but had latterly made 
his peace with the emperor and now had determined to go to Jeru- 
salem fn expiation ol his sins h He was accompanied by Ida of 
Austria^ widow of Leopold II and mother of the ruling margrave, 
Leopold III j by count Frederick of Bogen and the burgrave Henry 
of Regensburg; and by one Bernhardt sometimes identified as 
count of Scheyern. Among the many clergy attached to the army 
were archbishop Thiemo of Salzburg, bishop Ulrich of Passau b abbot 
Giselhert of Admont, and, fortunately for us, the historian Ekhe- 
hard of Aura. 1 * 

Welfa army was accounted large by contemporaries. So for 
that matter were the forces raised at the same time in other lands, 

11 AlfctB 3f tflkn idly «E "Swphxn" *f Butpui<lj r but ui» botb titlw. d'lkc And chintj 
(luLbirt iptoki ai the duke al Bnrjumly withLiiit aairuag htm. Onlcricut nimq berth duke 
Stephen and «unrt StcplwiLr Many c£ the otJicr aaaircta EdentiEy «ouat Stephen, The dwu- 
mtniar}/ uvlcuncc can be I mind in CaitulairiJe Cabbayi at? Atviti mi (ed. J. Laurent, i vo\r. r 
Fuu, 190^-1 gu), II, [J, ani SUcatiS iii chants f a&iayi Jt Ctimy i& vcOu., 

Fpni, i&j fr-poori, V, rw- jSojr Orfief tvUt/ic* h given in E* Petii, Duet & ihnttsp&t* (9 volt,, 
Paile, rfcfl^-iv&O, 1, 134-164. 

» AJhcrt erf Si, VIII, vl [p. wiud VJII, mjpt fr- tro); tk1«h^ h IK (pp. mo-j (J), 
and fp. 5?.7-} t fff»ww fVitfmm WfinsAtiftaiSy xiii (MCATj III}, *, ly, 0, M, 
KmiD, jAtf&tafor ... ffrtn*1(4 uruf Jfeinriiii f ij vJi.. Ltlpslg. lSj*-l^ftj) r V, 
334-1301 3. Riciler. Gtxbidxt Baytnv (ftrthil, InjSX I, 560-5**, 
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The medieval mail had many virtues but accuracy in statistics 
was not cure of tlicm. No scholar today Accepts the huge figures 
cited by the chroniclers. Some have made ingenious attempts to 
scale such numbers down to a more reasonable estimate, but this 
author is skeptical of the utility of audi an exercise, at least in the 
case of the armies of I TO I r Not only art the grand totals fantasti- 
cally large; even in dealing with small groups where one might ex- 
pect some semblance of accuracy the chroniclers too often use 
symbolic numbera such as 700. Albert of Aix says that Conrad's 
band numbered 2,000 and that of William of Nevers 1 $ t ooo H The 
absence of other important magnates in cither force would suggest, 
as Albert is saying, that these groups "were smaller than the other 
armies, but there is no reason to suppose that the sites varied in 
proportion to his figures. Indirect evidence in the sources — 
rather than the numbers cited — and the population of the sever- 
al areas drawn from seem to indicate that the Lombard and 
Aquiianian armies were the two largest to set oot, Ekkchard 
thought that the total forces were almost as great as those of 
tooA, Guibert of Nogent that they were quite as large. u A rough 
comparison of the status of the leaders in each case makes either 
e&timate sound reasonable; unfortunately we do not know how 
many went out in 1096. Qti one point the SOerces were in complete 
agreement — that in each of the bands in no J there were too 
many nonocmbatantSr In spite of the advice of experienced 
crusaders and contrary to papal decree, the fighting roen were ac- 
companied by many women of varying degrees of honesty and by 
children. The clergy who went along may have served a more 
useful military purpose^ but they were too numerous. 

On the whole the crusaders seem to have been adequately pro- 
vided with funds; at lease they were able to purchase supplies 
wherever a normal market existed and they still had rich treasures 
when defeated in Asia Minor. Financing was done partly by the 
individual pilgrim, partly by aid from the wealthy leaders. Other 
prelates probably followed the practice of Anselm of Milan and 
Hugh of Lyons in exacting a subsidy from their clergy. For most 

" EtdwWi^Tndi (p, jh); Guitsrt Nt^ent, VII, xxiiifrv 343), The fjfwa cited tar tic 
Crmatft of ir.01 in a* foiLewi. Albert of Aut= Lotftardt. jo.ois*} Lafttbarda and n*ribwn 
Fkbliksr ifo.niKv d irfcmn tic, cm mit tiain in the bittle that nbnMt annihilated 1 the irnxyj 
Aqijitnaiiuit Da J BjTaiiaiie, ■ SQjOqq^ Jf i-vern ai*, | - t CwiF-pJ'iH Gtrnp *IW P 3000. Htkcl".a7d ; 

LombArddj jOjWQ; A^ujuHuanr **i BAvuiidij 1 fo, we; rotsl fdrt** h 3»^*tj, Amu Coaluda: 

Lombardi and luirtlkeni Franki-, ja.occi naval cy. ]m,oco uifuntry. Wilb'uon oi Hibmbury i 
Ajqaitanuai and nartlieni Fc\pnJ:j h 6a/x£) cflvjiby, TIUTC X\ifB tbpt Lumber of in fan try r 
Oufcriicu* VDtalii; AquEtautUM, 3».«i dtpa/led. Vat irhtn jaittd by *rber Frank! uid 
Litfibifdr, <ji\1j ^0,000. FolcfcEr nf durtrru ioo,doc- killed in Aju Mlaor. Iha-.il- A thlr, 
Jm.om in CJinrtflji army. 
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Laymen it was a matter of raising mousy from their estates. 
William \X f balked in hi* plan to borrow from William Rufus, was 
said to have given up bift questionable title to Toulouse in return 
ior a lump sum. Ode Arpin &t?ld hie vitomti of Bourges to Philip I 
for an alleged Him of 6o,ooo ivlidi in one of the first permanent 
accretions to the royal domain. 16 The cartularies, which are the 
richest mine for this sort of information, show how large a part the 
monasteries played in financing this crusade, as men sold or hy- 
pothecated, tinder term* that seem not disadvantageous to the 
abbey, a field or vineyard here, an allod or meadow there. The 
charters tell too of piou* donations made on the eve of departure 
and they sometimes add a bit of precise detail to enliven the dry 
narrative of the chronicles," 

There is no record to show that PflEchal had a general plan for 
the crusade. There was some effort to coordinate the movements 
of the several armies, and for that he may have been responsible* 
As in 1096 there was no single layman to command the hosts; 
there was not even the uflity furnished by Adliemar of Le Puy> * 0f 
Hugh of Lyons* Paschal 1 * legate to Asia,, seems to have reached 
Jerusalem without traveling with any of the large bands. But the 
various leaders operated according to a plan based on that of the 
First Crusade, whether by papal direction or by common know- 
ledge of what had happened before. They knew something of the 
intentions of each other and in some instances planned a rendez- 
vous along the route throngh eastern Europe; all expected to 
gather in Constantinople before beginning the trek across Asia 
Minor* 

The Lombards, first to muster, were first to leave, departing 
from Milan on September 13, 1100. They matched northeastward* 
erasing Cajrinthia with permission of the dulce, Henry of Eppen- 
Stein, and passed peacefully through Hungary, probably down the 
Sava to join Godfrey^ earlier path at Belgrade. On entering Bui* 
garia, the Lombards sent messengers to Alexius* requesting market 
privileges as they traversed his realm, and this, subject to good 
behavior, the emperor granted. He specified as open markets the 

,b Hubert (if Torigny. Ciranrea (Cbr&tfcitf t&t fffJfaJ af JtfpAra. Flcnry It anJ Rxiaf<t r 
.P.-rJ|l£: S^»i»j + *vU; LodJoo,. iSB^-iSS^), IV. inUj WJHi*ni flj NtwlniJEb, lliuaria rtrua 
Aitditonantm, II, x [itiJ. , I, 1 11-1 n); Ordertcua Vitali, K, iLr. (IV. L 13) - t V- Piflu h Rtattr! 
dts aw id Pbilippe Itr (.Put*, 190*), p. j6& 

'* Th**t Are too nuaiemiH to cite ia full, but tat IdECKutinc -OCfimpka «e the EcJliming:; 
Dm StMlitfeb Jet Btnr&airur-Stitin (Fames rertm AftitrriWftrtti, 11, AfcL VITTV 

pp. s 1 T, Mayer. "Eiiugfi itatrtrbuittCIt die FjuuLk dec Sdftw von SritrtrtnWB, 

*it. nt>. XLVl] Mnwmtnra B&tf t XXIX, in; Btatrti da nhartnt it I'ttf&rft it flfflHjr, 
V, no 373?- 
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following towns: Roussa (Keshan), P snide*, Dtmotika (Didy- 
motcikhort), Philippopolis (Plovdiv), Adrianc-ple (Edirne), Rodo- 
3to (Tckirdagh), Selymhria (Silivri), and a place called "Natura" 
The cmgadcrfl wintered in Bulgaria i in spite of that agreement 
with Alexiyi they began to pillage. They seiied cattle and fowl 
without paying for thern — a not unusual practice for soldiers 
whether in friendly or enemy territory — and they compounded 
their felony by eating the meat in Lent and cm fast days. They 
turned then to graver crimes, violating Greek shrines and com- 
mitting sordid atrocities. These disorders were at least in part the 
work of camp-followers and without the sanction of the Lombard 
leaders; when Alexius learned of the misdeeds, he ordered the 
Lombard* to proceed to Constantinople directly, and the leaders 
obeyed. 17 

The army arrived at the capital late in February or early in 
March and by imperial command pitched camp outside the dry 
on the Arm of St. George. There they remained for two months* 
awaiting reinforcements from Germany and France. Again the 
Lombards began to pillage and Alexius attempted, as he had in 
1096-1097^ to move his guests across the strait where they might 
stay in safety at Civetot (Cibotus) or "Rufinel" until joined by 
the other banda r When the Italians refnscd to move, Alexins, cut 
off their market privileges and after three days of hunger they 
armed themselves and attacked the imperial palace of Blachcrnac, 
where they killed a young kinsman of the emperor and a pet 
lion — an act that was responsible for Grdericua Vitalis's quaint 
belief that Alexias had a bodyguard of Hons, Embarrassed by this 
violence,, Anselm t Albert of Biandrate, and other leaders rounded 
up the rioters — who included knights as well as common folk — 
and got thern back to camp. The leaders then went to Alexius and, 
having cleared Themselves of guilt by an oath, attempted to as- 
suage his wrath. The emperor still insisted an forrying thecrvsadcri 
across the strait and resorted to his usual practice of reinforcing 
his requests with rich gifts, which only Anselm ref osed. Eventually 
concord was reached,, partly through the good offices of Raymond 
of St. GilLcs, count of Toulouse. 

Count Raymond had left the Holy Land in August 1099 after 
the capture of Jerusalem and the subsequent victory at Ascalon. 
His Provencal troops were anxious to return to their homes, and 
Raymond himself was far from happy over the installation of 

|T Albert of Ail, VIU, ■— in. fpp, JSfrSfoJl EkklbitfJ, Jffliii, f- =*7h XBlal S - JfJrMr 
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Godfrey as Advocate of the Holy Sepuleher , He had come to Con- 
stantinople from Latakia in the summer of noo and was now a 
firm ally of the emperor. Indeed, as preceding chapters hive indi- 
cated, Raymond had always favored a close association with 
Alexius, 1 * A more recent bond between them was their dislike of 
Bohemond, who had thwarted Them both. 

Thus it was that amid mutual promisee of peace, Alexius 
restored to the crusaders the right of buying supplies and a few 
days after Easter (April 21} the army crossed the Bosporus and 
camped at Nicomedia. There they were joined by the German 
band led by Conrad,, who had brought his troops through Greek 
lands without serious trouble and, after a favorable reception by 
Alexius, had crossed into Asia Minor 4 Much larger reinforcements 
arrived from France, the forces led by Stephen of Blcis and those 
from Burgundy. Apparently they had left home early in the 
spring, but of their march to Constantinople we know nothing. At 
the request of the crusaders, Alexius gave them Raymond of 
Toulouse and the Greek general Tsitas as advise^ and a force of 
mou nted native auxiliaries known as Tnrcopolee — estimated at five 
hundred — to serve as guides h The European reinforcements came 
in May, and early in June the hoit moved out. 1 * 

Stephen of Blois and other men of experience proposed to iollow 
the familiar route along which they had marched in lOOJ, The 
Lombards had other ideas r At Constantinople they had learned of 
the capture of Bohemond the previous summer by Malik-GhazI 
fbn-Iianishmend, the Turkish emir of Sebastia (Sivas), who 
now held him at Pontic Neocaesarea (Niksar). They were deter- 
mined to invade Pontus or, a* they called it, "Khorassan," to 
release Bohemond and perhaps conquer that land. Stephen, Ray- 
mond, and Alexius tried to dissuade the Lombards from this 
foolish diversion^ but in vain; rather than split the host, in which 
the Italians constituted the most numerous force, the French mag- 
nates finally acquiesced, 

The crusaders left Nicomedia early in June with Raymond and 
the Turcopoles in the van. Provisions were plentiful, discipline 
lax. On June they came through the mountains to attack 
Ankara. After almost wiping out the Turkish garrison they rc- 

*e See 4fovc r dmptEr* Vlir, IX, sad X. 
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stored the town to the Greeks in accordance wLth the oath which 
Alexius usually exacted from western princes . Turning northeast- 
ward, the crusaders came to Gangra (Chanklri) ; they found the 
fortifications too strong to storm and had to content themgefves 
with burning the crops in the neighborhood. From this point on, 
the westerners were constantly harassed by the soldiers of KJUj 
(« Klllch) Arslan, the Sekhiifcid sultan of Rum.** 

When the Turks began to cut off stragglers, the Christian leaders 
set a vanguard of Franks and a rear guard of Lombards, The latter 
broke under a sudden attack and permitted the mounted Turkish 
archers to slaughter many of the road-weary pilgrims The rear 
guard then became the post of honor with the several leaders 
rotating in command there. First the Burgnndians, then Ray- 
mond's Provencals and Turcopoles, performed more creditably in 
that assignment than had the Italians, and by tightening up iheir 
line of march the crusaders were able to go forward without ex- 
cessive losses. 

It is impossible to reconstruct irom the sources the exact route 
followed. From Gangra the direct way to Neocaraarea went east- 
ward across the Halya- (Klill) river and through Amasya. But 
Albert reports that after the crusaders had passed several towns 
and catties which he could not identify, Raymond was bribed by 
the Turks to lead them astray and that thereafter the way led 
through wilderness and desert. The Christians now began to suffer 
from shortage* of food. There was no lack of money but they 
found no markets, and only those wealthy persons who had 
brought provisions by cart from Nicomedia or Chvetot had plenty. 
Lesser folk had to forage, a difficult way of life, what with the 
rough country and the even rougher Turks, By Albert^ account 
the army bad gone far north of the road to Neocaesarca — at 
least he shows one large body of footmen searching for food in 
the vicinity of Kastamonu. Intent on gathering young barley 
(in the grain but not yet ripe in July) and crabapplce, the Christi- 
ans were trapped in a valley and burned to death in a great 
brush tire. 

" The accmjDC tbn* falkmv in th* irful It* f^r^raphi Jeri™ (butty tlttn Albert of Ail. 
Vllfj vib-KKi (pp. ™i Anna Coouiefli IJtHC, Gt*W , 1), FP- Mo)_( Of tlK 
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The news of this slaughter frightened the crusaders; having 
been a fortnight on the march (rem Gangra they turned back to the 
road toward Neocaeearea^ After crossing the Halys they came to a 
town inhabited by Greek Christiana, These the westerners alleged- 
ly slew in a senseless massacre, Sbt days after the ambush bclow 
Kastamonu the army debouched from the mountains of Paphla- 
gonia and camped on a plain below. Here for the first time they 
met the main Turkish army, comprising troops of Malik-GhazI of 
Sebastia, Rldvan of Aleppo, and Karaja of Harran, It had been 
the internal dissension among the Sclchukid sultans and the local 
emirs that had made possible the success of tbe Fir&t Crusade; 
now the cooperation between the Moslem princes of Anatolia was 
the undoing of the Christians, 

Albert of Aix*s detailed account of the fighting thereafter has 
an epic quality that may derive from a aource mare literary than 
the tales of survivors that he cites ; his details are Suspect, but the 
general picture receives some corroboration from Anna. Comnena. 
The battle lasted several days during the early part of August. 
On the first day the Turkish horsemen surrounded the camp, 
yelling horribly after their fashion and shooting at the Christians 
with tbeir bows of horn and bone. By holding together compactly 
the crusadcrg. repulsed this assault. Next day a very large foraging 
party under the German Conrad and his nephew Bruno attached 
and seized a Turkish atronghold in the neighborhood of Mersivan 
(Merzifon), taking what victuals and plunder they found, but 
they were trapped during their return to camp and lost all their 
spoils and many men. On the morrow both armies rested; Albert 
tays it was Sunday and on? may marvel at thi& curious observance 
of the Truce of God, 

On Monday the archbishop of Milan preached to the whole cru- 
sading host, exhibiting a relic of St r Ambrose and the "Holy 
Lance" which Raymond had brought along, and exhorting the 
multitude to confess* The army was then ordered in five "battles" : 
the Eurgundians, Raymond and his troops, the Germans, the 
wc&tem Franks, and the Lombards. The Lombards, placed In the 
van, were driven back after heavy fighting and so in sequence were 
the Germans, BurgundianSj and French. Toward dusk Raymond 
took refuge on a crag whence he in turn wag rescued by Stephen 
and Conrad. 

The Christians bad sustained heavy losses and the day had cer- 
tainly gone to the TurltSj but the latter had suffered too and the 
issue was still in balance a? each force settled in camp for the 
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night. Then panic struck among the crusaders. According to Al- 
bert it was Raymond who began the flight; Anna Comnena says 
the other leaders first nought from Raymond and Tsitaa the loca- 
tiun of some imperial stronghold whither they could flee. Regard- 
less of who ran first, the flight became general as the horsemen 
rode off leaving behind their women and children and the infantry. 
The nonchalance with which the knights deserted their ladies In 
this and subsequent battles (without serious chiding from the 
chroniclers) is a sad commentary on the practices, aa opposed to the 
theories, of chivalry. 

The TurltSj learning during the night of the stampede, swarmed 
into the cmsadert* camp at dawn. There was a wild scene of rape 
and carnage. Some of the handsomer women and youths were 
saved for the slave market and the rest were killed. Then the tents 
were looted. After these important preliminaries the Turks went 
in pursuit of the broken army. The footmen they cut down like 
ripe grain. One small band held together and fought its way to 
Byzantine territory, but most of the Christians perished in the 
battle or the rout, Albert lists a number of knights killed : Baldwin 
of Grandpre, Dodo of Clermont, Walbcit of Laon^ Eraldua and 
Enguerrand of Chalons-sur-Marne, Arnulf> and Waller of Cnatillon. 
Thege were all from northern France^ presumably the other con- 
tingents suffered equally. 

Many of the magnates cseapedj however. Raymond fled north- 
ward to the Black Sea port of Bafra and thence to Sinope where 
he embarked for Constantinople. Stephen of Burgundy, Stephen 
of Blois, Guy of Hochefort, Hugh Bardulf, Anselnij the bishops 
of Laon and Soissons, and others made tbeir way to Sinop e. With 
inch followers as they could round tip, they thert returned over- 
land to Constantinople. There they were received in kindly fashion 
by Alexius, who tried to make goad their losses by his gifts and 
an offer to support them until they could continue their pilgrimage. 
The archbishop of Milan, worn out by the campaign, died on 
September 30 and was buried at Constantinople. 21 

Most of the western sources, written in an atmosphere un- 
friendly toward the Greeks, accuse Alexius of complicity in the 
defeat near Mersivan, This charge will be examined later in the 
context of similar disasters to the other armies of 1 10 1 , Here it is 
appropriate to note that Albert, like other authors, links Ray- 

» AJbnt of Aix, Vflt, ^UkiEv {pp. 473-574)^ Anna Canuncibj (MfC. Grttt. I) r B. 7 J. 
Tin dat* far Antrim i drrtli h jito Cawfgptu wr^dsrerfhiri™ af^ialmanham {SfGH, 
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mond with The basileua in his alleged act of perfidy, Bui Albert is. 
not consistent. He shows the emperor and Raymond opposing the 
Lombards in their mad diversion toward PomuS, and Raymond 
fighting valiantly against the Turks even after his alleged agree- 
ment with them. His flight was no more disgraceful than that of 
the other magnates, yet Albert shows the emperor upbraiding 
Raymond for having deserted his companions. There is no real 
evidence of a plot on the part of the emperor or his Provencal ally. 
The crusaders were defeated because of their owp willful stupidity. 

Meanwhile other crusading forces had passed through Constanti- 
nople, That led by William of Nevers poses a peculiar problem. 
Among the chronicler it is only Albert of Aim who treats the 
Nivernais as a separate army, and for want of substantiating 
evidence furaic scholars have Eupposed that they went out with 
either theBurgundians or the Poiteviili. But most of the chroniclers 
tend to confine the various contingents, sometimes, to the extent 
of joining them all into one huge forces even Ekkehard knew little 
about the armies after they entered Asia Minor. Albert's account 
on the contrary is circumstantial and consistent enough to war- 
rant some credence. 

A charter to Molesme indicates that William of Nevers was pre- 
paring to set out for Jerusalem on January 30, 1 iol, and he prob- 
ably left soon after. He led his troops down through Italy to 
Brindisi and crossed to Avlona. The way then was by Thcssalonica : 
the same that Bohemond had followed in 1096-. William's army 
maintained excellent discipline and received decent treatment 
from the natives. The emperor received the crusaders ivith kind- 
ness, giving them a camp site on the Arm of St. George^ but after 
three days insisted that they cross the strait. On the Asiatic shore 
they camped for a fortnight while William wa& in daily attendance 
upon Alexius," 

By Albert*e chronology,, the Nivernats had arrived toward the 
middle of June — about the 14th by Hagenmeyer T s reckoning, At 
that time the German and Poitevin bands had already begun to 
assemble at Constantinople, and it would have been natural for 
William to have joined forces with them. Instead, shortly after 
June 14, he led his troops to Civetot and then hurried on in an at- 
tempt to overtake the Lombard- Prankish army. By the time he 
reached Ankara William had found that effort hopeless and after 

n Canwiaitv I'alfoiye « Jtfoffjmf. II, 40-*.}; Albert d A\x r Vlli, lilv-KKVi (pp-- j?J 
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a day + E etop turned south toward Iconium. (Konya), where he 
might await reinforcements. While on this leg of the journey his 
army was attacked by Turks, perhaps local troops rather than 
(a& Albert says) the victors from Mergivam After a running fight 
of three days the Nivcrnais arrived in mid- August at Iconium, 
where they found the citadel go strongly garrisoned by Turks that 
attempts to storm the wall failed t The army moved on to Heraclea 
(Ereghli, east of Iconium) which the enemy had deserted after 
destroying all sources of water supply. When the Christians had 
been weakened by several days of thirst, the Turks surrounded 
them and attacked in force. After a vain defense the Frankish 
cavalry broke and fled, leaving the infantry and noncombatants 
to be slain or captured. As at Mersivan* many women were carried 
off as slaves. William^ with his. brother and a standard-bearer, Wil- 
liam of Modena, led a small group of knights in flight southwest- 
ward to Ermenelr. There he hired some imperial Turcopoles to 
guide the party to Antioch, but the guides proved faithless, rob- 
bing the pilgrims and leaving them naked and afoot in the wilder- 
ncrf r M 

Eventually the unhappy pilgrims found their way to Antioch, 
where Tancred was ruling in Bohemond*s stead. Tancred made 
good part of their losses and entertained William at his court for 
a while. The count stayed on at Antioch through the winter, 
gathering other fugitives who like himself wished to go on to 
Jerusalem in the spring. By that time their number had been swell- 
ed by the remnants of a third defeated army. 

The Aquitaniafts under- William IX had left home in the sec- 
ond week in Lent, March ij~icj + and marched overland, apparent- 
ly through northern Italy and Carinthia. Somewhere along the 
route they joined ihe main Bavarian army led by Welf IV> which 
had eet out about April t, and the combined forces- went together 
peacefully through Hungary. In Bulgaria, which they entered 
early in May, the westerners were greeted by friendly messengers 
from Alexius* but they were also dogged by bis mounted merce- 
naries, Pechenegs and Kumans, Ekkehard of Aura h travelling 
with a German group in the wake of Welf's army, complained of 
attacks by these soldiers; this- was no more than retribution for 
the misdeeds of those crusaders who had preceded him. The 
Poitcvins, an "unrestrained and incorrigible people," got into a 
fight with some Bulgarians and injured their leader, Gnzh. Ac- 

» Albett cE Ail. VII | j Kxvu-unm fyr< I7J-J7?). 
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cortlirigly, when the crusaders reached Adrianople and wished to 
enter, they found the long bridge leading into the city blocked by 
Guzh and his troops, ThePoitevina attacked, firing the suburbs and 
attempting to push across the bridge. Ralph of Saintongej a rela- 
tive of William^ was killed* Ardouin of St. Medard and others 
were captured. But Guzh was taken by the Poitevins and after 
some parley peace was restored and prisoners were exchanged. 8 * 
Relations between the crusaders and the Byzantines seem to 
have been unproved by the blood-letting. Guzh allowed the west- 
erners to enter Adrianople and buy supplies, and he furnished an 
escort which led them to CanEtantinoplc without further diffi- 
culty. 

The main army reached the capital about the beginning of June 
and was augmented during the next fortnight by the daily arrival 
of new troops, Alexius received tfie princes as "sons" and showered 
them with gifts, but he al&o exacted from them an oath of fealty 
similar to that sworn by the crusaders in 1097, Several of the 
chroniclers picture William IX as a haughty young duke who 
refused to take the oath and offered gratuitous insults to the 
emperor* but there is no evidence of any disorder 1. Alexius dis- 
tributed money among the lesser folk and made markets avail- 
able to all, but he also- hurried the pilgrims across the straits. The 
stay 3n the environ* of Constantinople dragged on. for five weeks 
while the pilgrims pureha&ed supplies, for ihe journey and the 
leaders met in daily council with AIcxEue. It was probably during 
this long halt that William of Nevers passed through the capital 
and his failure to unite with the Poiteyins and Bavarians can 
perhaps be explained by their inordinate delay," 

Nor was WiUiam's the only hand to go an alone. During their 
long halt the Germans. — probably the rank and file rather than 
the princes — became suspicious of Alexius, They had heard no 
news ol the Lombards^ but they suspected — wrongly — that the 
Greek had forced the crusaders into enemy territory before the 
arrival of reinforcements; now the Germans began to fear that 
Alexius was preparing to betray them to the Turks, The pilgrims 
were seized with panic. Some sold their horses and bought passage 

" Albert ot Ant, VIII, xtcxbp-xxxvi (pjp- I7*-jSfk Ekktlnrd t KKU-iniiii [pp- iii-i.Jz)i 
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on ships bound for the Holy Land. When warned that Alexius 
could destroy them at sea as well 3* on land, many who had al- 
ready boarded ship debarked and refitted themselves, at great 
loss, for the overland trip. Ekkchard describes, with evident emo- 
tion, the terrible confusion as the German army, already less 
numerous than the Aquitanian, split into two groups. He himself, 
after much wavering elected to go by sea with a sizeable party 
and arrived safely at Jaffa after a voyage of six weeks.'* 

The more important German leaders and a majority of their 
followers choae to march on with the French, The combined fortes 
left about the middle of July, baying accepted from Alexius a 
band of Turcopolc guides . According to Ekkehard, who now is 
dependent like Albert on reports from survivors, the army then 
turned away from the southeasterly road thxough Hum and march- 
ed east toward Pontus. This was what William of Nevers had done 
shortly before and like him Witliam TX and Welf were perhaps 
hoping to join the Lombards, Atbert mentions no such deviation 
from the main military road to Syria, He shows the crusaders 
marching by way of Nicomedia and Nicaea, and thence to Philo- 
melium (Akshchir), which they destroyed. The early part of the 
journey was pleasant enough, but after entering enemy territory 
the Christians began to suffer. The provisions they brought from 
the coast ran short; the Turks burned the ripe grain and ruined 
cisterns, wells, and springs. Squadrons of Turkish cavalry punish- 
ed them in harassing attacks without risking a pitched battle. 
Passing Iconrum, the crusaders destroyed Salamia (Ismil), then 
headed for Reradea, early in September. 

Near that city they came to a river where they hoped to slake 
their thirst. But KJllj Arslan and his allies lay in ambush among 
the growth along the other bank and just as the Chri&tians drew 
near the water the Turks loosed a volley of arrows and charged. 
Caidght by surprise and weakened by hunger and thirst, the cru- 
saders could not stand up to the fierce assault. After a desperate 
stand in the marshy land along the river (where their heavy 
equipment must have been a hindrance) the army dissolved. Some 
crusaders tried vainly to hide in the marsh grass, some escaped 
by following the stream up to it& fource,, and others fled into the 
mountains. Most of the Christians were cither killed or enslaved, 4 * 

" EJdtetiPTd, xxly tap, ajg-i^J, 
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Among the many women reported to have been carried off into 
captivity were Corba, wife of Geoffrey Bure], and Ida of Austria. 
Albert was not certain whether Ida had been captured or killed, 
but others came to believe that she had lived an in the harem of a 
Moslem prince to whom she bore a famous son, Zcngi. This is an 
early instance o( what was to become a conventional literary 
theme, it is matched in interest — and lack of credibility — by 
the legend of Tbiemo of Salzburg, The archbishop wag carried off 
by a Turkish emir and being a metal worker of sort*, he was 
commanded to repair a certain ''Mohammedan idoF, When the 
idol began to apeak blasphemously, Thierpo broke it and f or thi? 
he was martyred, 1 * 

As in the previous defeatt, an undue proportion of those who 
escaped were leaders, perhaps because of their superior horses. The 
bishop □£ Anvcrgne, however, walked out. Welf got away by 
shedding arms and armor and riding through the mountain j. Two 
of his counts, Bernhard and Henry of Rcgensburg, made their 
way to the coaat r William IX fled with a sirtgtc squire and reached 
Longiniada, the port for Tarsus, then ruled by Bernard the Stran- 
ger- Bernard treated them well. After a few days Tancred> learn- 
ing of William^ misfortunes, sent an escort of knights to conduct 
him to Antioch, where the duke was lavishly entertained. Less 
certain is the case of Hugh of Vermandois. He was wounded in the 
knee by an arrow, but escaped to Tarsus, where he died on 
October (S and was buried in the church of St. Paul. The chroni- 
clers tell of his rccnlistment in France and of his death, but nothing 
of his activities on crusade. The context suggests that he was with 
William IX at Heraclea, but the record is none too clear." 

With the disaster at Heraclea the military significance of the 
Crusade of I IOT vanishes. Remnants of the several bands continu- 
ed then - way to Jerusalem but in effect the crusade had become a 
pilgrimage, E kkebard saw some of the survivors at Rhodes, Pa- 
phos s Jaffa and other ports r But for the magnates, with such fol- 

lKftciw oi iIk cicitt in ^MtiKti, Cf P TstnJtodKkj' sp. tit,, a, Bfr Id tlw Cbvtint prtawnj i* 
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lowers as they could muster, Antioch served as a new rcndczvou&- 
During the autumn, aud winter, stragglers who had fled overland 
from the defeats in southern Asia Minor were joined by those 
iugitives from the first army who had returned to Constantinople 
and had come on from there by ship to Jjt, Simeon, By the end of 
Febrnary 1101 the newly formed hand> which included Albert of 
Biandratc, Conrad, Stephen of Bloi&, Stephen of Burgundy, Wil- 
liam of Aquitaine, Welf, Raymond of TouIohsc, and a number of 
prelates, was ready to depart.* 

Raymond^ welcome had been, leas than cordial. LandEng at 
Longiniada, he had been seized by Bernard the Stranger and 
delivered to Tancred at Antioch. The charge: was that Raymond 
had betrayed his comrades to the Turks ; the real reason lay in the 
feud between Raymond arid BohemontL and the anxiety with 
which Tancred viewed Raymond's arrival with a band of warriors 
and the backing of Aleodu& L The crusading princes interceded for 
Raymond as they had earlier at Constantinople, and the Latin 
patriarch, Bernard, added his pleas. Tancred then released his 
prisoner, first e:*acting from Raymond a solemn oath that he 
would not attack any territories between Antioch and Acre. 

The cru&aders, thanking Tancred for his kindness, marched 
southward with Raymond in their band. With the aid of a Genoese 
fleet they attacked Tortoaa and after a short siege captured the 
city. Anxious to get on to Jerusalem, the pilgrims gave the city 
into the custody of Raymond, who remained there. If Albert's des- 
cription of the oath is accurate, this constituted an early breach 
of the agreement; perhaps the chronicler was wrong in believing 
that Tancred's interest extended so far south as Acre. At any rate, 
Tortosa was to be the ba&c for further operations on count Ray- 
mond's- part, leading ultimately to the foundation of the county 
Of Tripoli* 

Duke Welf of Bavaria had avoided the siege, going to Jerusalem 
in the company of Reginald of Burgundy, the brother of count Ste- 
phen who had come out earlier, Reginald died on the journey, but 
Welf performed his devotions at the Holy Scpulcher h He chen 

Fttldier of Cbnrtra, J J , it± {p. 4 33); Albert of Aii r VlU, xli {p. j£l}; BirtsU oE Pfanpt r 
Iviifp. RttdjolE of Chi, cxhnL^i. jdc). Albert piititbc date '''InennE Marti ft utth.StiQrt 1 '', 

Hflijmmjrytr, u Chrtdttk>£it . . . du joy*iHr» dt JtniMfcai," bo- $19, \?*tt it jt "ibcmt 
February l<d". 

« Albert of Ail, VIII, iHi (p. Hibtrtew at EJnn. kill [pp. 57. ;E); Ftokiicr «F 

CtiartKSj ftj KvLj [pp. 4Jj-^]r^ Wiflljim of Tyre, X t xiiL (p. 418); Caftiro, uLii (p. 
AJbCrt 6i\t BtmftM C*pt«t*d RjlJIBWld "t it. 5ime«ij fcYt tfii? i* pviiUntIr an *rrrw fur 
LrnupniiriL. Sec Cibni r La Syria Jx hbfJ £ ripepte j£jj craisaJea [Pint, l-ijltn), ffr i Ji, 
Mtt id, ind zJ3, aoCc 12. On aunt Raymond and the atabluhroent cE tht rtitntjf (rf 
TripoJL tntt bdoifj thapstt XII. 
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began the voyage home but died on the Island of Cyprus and was 
buried at Paphos,** 

The other crusaders, leaving Tortosa t went by way of 'Arqah, 
Tripoli^ and Jubaih Near Beirut they were met by king Baldwin, 
who had waited there for eighteen days to escort them through a 
dangerous pass at the Dog river. This service was at the request 
of the pilgrims themselves; it was a measure of their failure that 
instead of bringing substantial aid to Baldwin they should now 
be dependent on hie small army. After a joyous meeting the com- 
bined force? went on to Jaffa, They reached that port Oil March 23 
to find that some crueaders had already arrived by sh!p L They 
stayed a week at Jaffa, celebrating Palm Sonday there on the 
30th. 

Next day they went on to Jerusalem, where they spent Holy 
Week in prayer and farting. They were joined by two belated com- 
rades, Conrad and bishop Ingelrand of Laon, and on Easter all 
united in celebrating the resurrection of the Lord. While offering 
thanks for their own safe arrival, the pilgrims persuaded Baldwin 
to negotiate with Alexius for better treatment of those who might 
follow in their steps. 6 * 

Thus the pilgrims had released themielvefc from their vows and 
few felt any obligation to stay on. Soon after Easter the group 
began to break np r aj individuals sought some way to return home. 
A number of them secured passage at Jaffa, William IX sailed 
from that port either for Europe, a& seems more likely, or for 
Antioch where Albert says he was with Tancred in September, In 
either event he had arrived at Poitiers by October 29, ] 102.* 1 Some 
were less fortunate,, being held back by adverse winds. These re- 
joined Baldwin and during an Egyptian counter-attack in May 
they were drawn willy-nilly into the defense of the realm, 

Baldwin, relying on faulty intelligence* underestimated the 
strength of the Egyptians as they marched from Ascalon toward 
Ramla, Withtynt waiting for the considerable force available at 
Jaffa., be decided tg attack with the small body of knights who 
were with him at Jerusalem,. Among them were some survivors of 

« Albert <rf ALc, VH^ Jul fp.jEah Eklriiwd, ixvi fop. 143-150)1 ffi™™ BVfa™ 
H'fln^lfMH'ij ^ 4*3 i Jtirtrdlet AufrUTem {14GH r SS.. IIljT f. 1 3 J, Ti"W IwirtHtu from the 
tttnit*] innilf of Burgundy died in tbe Holy Laud dncinff ttin ysaf 1 Reginald, SltpllfP h *n<3 
Hugt of Deioil^jl Su die leLitr «l pap* Caliirtiu II, whn wa± a. fourth bratfwr, citwd in 
Mann, Lisa af :bt J\rtMf, VIII h 144. 

» FViltJutr a£ CbiitHF r II, ivi 4\$} t Albtrt tl A*. VIII. Jiv-sLv (pp. £3-584) ■ 
EajcsGI st JTangii, LviLfc ft}}; WillLim uttyK. K ibt fa 43E}, 

** WilEiun of Trre, X f xix fiq\. The date of }iif prawns bi Fiance ii tiild tnUU J- 
Desly, Hiiwite in iamia it P^ataa {S*rit, 1647), Pt*W*, p. 4 lfi - Fn » WilEun'i icputnliMl 
ihcrcpin*, m* tnt r "A C*y Cnjnader r lh Byaniim, XVJ r 5*3^1*. 
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the recent crusading armies i Stephen of Blois, Stephen of Bur- 
gundy T Hugh of Lusignanj Geoffrey of Vend&me, Conrad, and 
others, Stephen erf Blois advised caution but his wand advice wag 
flouted now at it had been earlier by the Lombards; his flight from 
Ant loch had stamped him as a coward whose counsel was overly 
timid. 

When Baldwin discovered the size of the Egyptian army it was 
too late to retreat. He and his knights charged impetuously and 
with some momentary success. But against tremendpu& odds they 
could do little more. Those who survived the first onslaught fled, 
some to Jaffa, Baldwin and others to Ramla, This was on May 17, 
That night Baldwin escaped and two days later reached A.t& nf. The 
remnants of his band sought refuge in a tower in Rartila, The 
Egyptians broke into the city and attempted to fire the tower. 
After enduring heat and $rnoke for two days the Christians sallied 
forth to pell their lives as dearly as possible. After a desperate 
melee they were overwhelmed. Most of the knights were tilled — 
Hugh erf Lusignan. Miles of Bray, Geoffrey of Vend^me, and 
Stephen of Blois, whose death did something to brighten a tarnish- 
ed reputation. 3 ' 

A few were carried off into Egypt as captives. Among these 
were Conrad, whose prowess had impressed the enemy, and Gdo 
Arpifl, They were kept at Cairo for three years and then released 
through the intercession of Alexius. Both returned to Europe, 
Conrad to serve his emperor again and Odo Arpin to enter Gluny 
in gratitude for his deliverance." from various bits of evidence 
we learn of the eventual Tcturn to Europe of other pilgrims; 
William of Ncvers, who later refused to go on the Second Crusade 
in H4.7; Hugh Bardulf^ and a number of prelates — Hugh of 
Lyons and the bishops of Soissons and Laon, The only person of 
importance whom wc know to have remained in the east waa 
Joicelin of Courtenay, later to become count of Edeesa. 

Judged by any standards, the Crusade of nor had been a 
failure. Of the thousands who had marched eastward only a few 
hundreds reached Jerusalem ; still fewer stayed on to give Bald- 
win the help he had hoped for. Their one achievement was the 
capture of Tbrtosa; their one battle for Baldwin, that at Ramla N 

»* Fulcbsr oE Cbart™, II, iri^i (pp. 426-^6); AlbtTC s£ A\X. IX. j-W (pp. JflJ-SMji 
WUIUba fft Tyre, X, xa-xxiL (W 4*Si-+J$h BirtulE oE Najigli, Ivul mp. 5J5-S3j). whn |jivei 
i^mtni -mi Sltptitra l lbai-*I-A*liir. A, H. 4jj. pp. 3Lj-z:+; Willuni of Htt]me»buiy IV, 
JH4 (II, 443-4^0)5 OretfirJfw Vitflli*, X, Kid (pp- ril-l]^. 

" Albert. oE AEk, IX, T^ii (p, rat), Hid X XXX\X (p. fys); {iu'&tzt, of Ka^avt r Vll. ijclv 
(p. ?45)^ Oi^fisui Vitalu, X r nut (pp. 1^39}] Hrt-aMeTiir, P . Z14. 
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was a defeat. Chroniclers found this failure an unpleasant contrast 
to the marvcloua tuccesB of the First Crusade, and they believed 
that the destruction of the armies of hot was God's punishment 
for their manifest sins: their pride t their atrocities against fellow 
Christians, their wantonness. God's agent, though an evil one, was 
the emperor Alexius. 

Friction between the Latins and Greeks > rooted in ethnic and 
cultural difiefenceSj had been in evidence during the First Cru- 
sade. The antagonism had been sharpened in I [oi, largely through 
the undisciplined actions of the crusaders and Alexins 1 * precau- 
tionary moves.. Most of the western writers who describe the 
Crusade of nol accuse the baaileus, either directly or indirectly, 
of betraying the armies of that year to the Turks, Those authors, 
writing at some remove from the events, were infected by the 
growing hostility to Alreiu^ the result partly of Bohemond's 
propaganda in the west in irocV, partly of an earlier incident de- 
scribed by Albert of Aix, When the pilgrims at Jerusalem in April 
iroi had asked Baldwin to negotiate with the emperor, the king 
had complied. He sent an embassy to Constantinople and in the 
conversations which followed Alexius cleared himself by oath of 
all charges and promised to deal kindly with future pilgrims r 
Among Baldwins ambassadors was a bishop whom Albert calls 
Manasses of "Barzenona ?t j his name first appears as one of the 
Italian prelates who survived the battle at Mcrtivan and reached 
Antioch early in TTOl, Ma masses was commissioned to exonerate 
Alexius before Paschal TI on his return to Europe, but he became 
piqued over an imagined affront and at the Council of Bcnevento 
later En the year impeached rather than defended the emperor. The 
charges, Albert reports^ were spread throughout Gaul" 

Some of the sources that repeat those charges contain details 
so fanciful that they deserve no credence, Ekkehard, the only 
western author who was an eye-witness, knew of rumors of treach- 
ery but had no evidence. Albert of Aix repeats the charges in 
several places but tends to disprove them by other statements. 
He aud ether authors show that Alexius and Raymond, far from 
sending the first army off on a wild goose chase into Ponrns, had 
pleaded with the leaders to go directly to Syria. These statements 
are corroborated by the emperor's evident interests. Hi& negotia- 

« Mfctrt of ALt. VIII. kK (j>. g3aj h *iwl Vi]_l, iIy-kIvul fjp. sB^jHj)- Albert i[je*La in 
[he Sret c to don dJ "Noruiei dc BirxttiMa, llv (H^u* efJBmpL itatiar." I eamiirt identify 
bizn. Certain^ Albert ile*a r»f KKtn Barcduia in Spiin J wrtO«? htarwip, ficTcqgiT, Wit *Wi 
sm ha ran ibc Cf. D. S. Pul S f Pui J, Bpi^opaic^a <ie la jaJt ftrmnir^M (flarcsliniH , Hjl fl. 
VP- 1 Hmn^um, C™mJ« r J], ]J. a<Ht I. 
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tions with the princes and the oaths he secured from them at 
considerable expense show clearly that he expected to profit by 
their fighting as he had by the victories of the earlier er usaders. He 
was not the man to destroy potential allies oat of spite because of 
their disorders and insults, and certainly he was not the man to 
send them out to rescue his archenemy Bohemond. aB 

The failure of the crusade can be explained without making a 
craitoir of Alexius. The ernsaders had planned to meet at Con- 
stantinople, but the several armies missed the rendezvous by a 
very narrow margin of time; this was partly the result of their 
own behavior, partly a matter of chance. Separately they fell be- 
fore a temporary alliance of Moslem princes ; together they might 
have fought tricar way through to Syria. Perhaps they would not 
have been able to do Their leadership was poor, their- knowledge 
of the enemy^s territory and tactics slight. For any army so long a 
march rhrough a rugged and skillfully defended area is a prodi- 
gious task that requires good organization, a sound sysrem of 
logistics, and a bit of luck The crusaders of 1 101 had no organisa- 
tion, no system, no luck, and so they set a pattern of failure that 
wss to be followed by those of 1 1 47 and 1 T90, Of more immediate 
importance wa£ their failure to reinforce the Latin kingdom. The 
newly established states of the crusaders were forced, therefore, 
to rely largely on their own resources for both defense and adminis- 
tration. These resources were very limited, and herein lies the 
major problem of the ensuing years. 

For Ataim 1 chjcfrtttr I ]\±Yt rtGtd heBVbjr HI F. CkalaniUin, Enai tt/r fafipiti'jisixiL 
lit CYWWiW (Parii , ■ jm), upcdiUy chapter Vll r whkh deih wjth the CViaads ti( 1 101 , 111(3 
on bi* trJtlsr inefttmcoc in thr Gamtvtfp Hfe^iaat Hisiory r IV, ctaj.ftr jn- 
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i^ftcr the capture of the city of Jerusalem on July 15, 1099, 
most of the crusaders felt that their work was done. They re- 
mained long enough to e&tablish a government to protect the 
Holy Sepulcher and to rrpel a Moslem attack from Aacalon 011 
August li. Then the majority set out lor their homes in Europe,. 
marching 1 back to northern Syria in order to embark in Byzantine 
etiipe. Ae we have seen in the preceding chapter, the crusaders of 
EE01-1102 did the same thing in their turn^ and 40 we must now 
consider the situation which these crusaders were leaving behind 
in Palestine and Syria, 

TJw toUffvping Ait th* rtwfl impMtajit primary sw™ oi*din tbii ehipi*!. Tht principal. 
Arabic VfVrce* are ibQ^QalaiiiiT. tAaitttfrikb Krt+lif {tatr«±i teanded. EL A,R. Gcbb-.. 
Tbr Dimittiitt CbnmH* «t G>puai«, London, 1532)1 J nd-al-At]Jr h £l-kJxaI ftMoViiit 
(tutrartj in Jr.frt7.0r,. I. ]Bt->U^ Kamll-ftd-PtJlj Za&dat ai-futat frietrrtit ftxwcb* 
in RHC,Ot'., tU. S77*-ftoo)l ""^ S^S Ibn.-al-J auiE, AT^ar awauSn. (attracti In SJiC, Of. r 
III. 517— 57^). ThciIWrt stable q Ibo-ahtJuiiiiiE. ■ DamiittllC chancery pJficLiLwho wrote 
between [l+n add [lfo r add whfl baa Ol*TIY dtfpil* and u excellent Lu ndr- thlMlology. The- 
oLher Arabic writeri lilted in c( the Lhirtttfitb «BtlLry pud tfiaiteb thsy reJjr upftrt luO-*G- 
fjjilanLjt to ijiimc entent diey tick supply a £Teit dra] ej iflfd*jB«litm riot found eliewlwrr. 

Tbe thriel AfDHmflft SOWMt it M*t*hean of Ideua. EjrtrajJr jV fp tffrwift*! Jt Ar\mA«if 
J'ijfii* {JtfifC. dim.., iy Majttbew, & coook, iHtftt(dy patrirrtic., wrote heJwr 1 [4* arid WW 
WTV ipforwied re^jrdm^ Armenian jEbin. 

The pfifieijHd Byiflmirifi amiwt H Anna Camnenra, Alexiad (fid. B, Lett, 3 Fani, 
193,7-: Ajind r clu* darter e( ibe trAJKTflr AJpriui I Ctmuttiinr.. wto*o t«Ly y**r* »fttr 
[he evened ibe deicribci. She Li unreliable in krt diHBOlHy and reflect! th* anti-wt i.taria 
udwea <>f lb* TtyiantiTiet, oE her duy, hut pmenti rnucb (JlJauU* from btr pnint ni vantage. 

Tlnf mtfil important Latin GhTonEflw are FuEchej rfChiiCTn. HtfJori* ffi*ffl«JjmLiifl*i [ett. 
H, Hapniintiref, H*iddbtC15 h 1913); Alter? A^i, Liber chratiaitae expedilrtnti fJWG, Off-, 
IVJj and WSLiam Tjn r rmJut m pWfifria JTJB™a™trj £wju™m (fiffC, (?<f. h FJ. 

WiUiam'i tbnwude ha* been traailated and «ippliaJ wi-fh, vipJuabie notsi- by A. BflbweK 
unJ A. C. Kiey, Hiftffl^ ^ Eiuu BtyonJ tht St*; #V trtiii*i*> Jfii&itlnp of Tyre 

(Calmrjbda UntLvertLt^, E«flri(li*fC£vjlinitjp«i, 3 viJi., Mew Vorli, lu;), ud W>1[ t= cited by 
±™l£ inJ ebapter. Fid«hel r efcaflBm of Baldwin I. Li weJl nL&Jrin*d but fllttH brieJ- 

Alhert, wriboj after icao, tbmufb lie nertT viuLtd [he Loan awtfl, bu the fnUeiE an«itat[ F 
^Aftlj- legendary buL jButly very ukTuL William, diamMu*f dF the tinfldaen. of JenHalem 
■nd a diitLngiurJud hismriaa {d. probBbLy nS^X relyina upon Fuldrfr, Albert, mi 00 

priTate uurcet, ii jejnarkable far bun duticiankiUtlr^ judgment. Letter! r>f tlir cruddffa May 
be EdudJ in II. IijcerjrneyEr, Eputultre it tbarTJr 44 biiWfiwt primi bttti mcti jpefltfnM*; 
Pit Krwmt&fa't* fo&tt ffrji-iiw {jewbrutk, ipoijj H Ha£4JirKfej, "Chraaor 

Lo^it dt ]a prtrtiitft CFGuade," £QL V VX-VIII fiSn3>-:ao]), and "Chionolacitdt fhitfoare du 
rayaticne: d* Jennjlefn 1 '' {incomplete), R&L r ffi-OtH (ijfja-io-n), are -artrerjuJ/ unetul for 
chrarwLoBy, hut ihnuld be cledted with. Ibn-ad-tJiGShUlE, t4 wht/ia Hanjtnnifiyer did H&l 
hjfrre acoej*. 
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About three thousand Frank ish fight ing men, in addition to the 
clergy ami other noncombatants, remained in and about Jerusa- 
lem* a larger number in and about Antioch, and a small band at 
Edessa (Urfa). Antioch was three hundred and ten miles to the 
north of Jerusalem, across hostile territory; Edcs?a was one 
hundred and sixty miles northeast of Antioch, and forty-five east 
of the Euphrates, There were thus three isolated groups of western 
European invaders left in a foreign land. It was an ancient land 
whose Semitic inhabitants had seen many changes of fortune in 
the past, and whose upper classes were superior to the Franks in 
manners, breeding, and education. 

The region in which these newcomers had chosen to find their 
homes is essentially a narrow strip between the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Syrian desert. First there ia a coastal plain of sandy wastes 
interspersed with cultivable areas. At places this narrows to noth- 
ing as at Dog river pass near Beirut where a road is cut into the 
face of the cliffs fronting the sea. This coastal area contains a 
number of seaports such as Latakia, Tripoli, Beirut, Sidon, Tyre, 
and Acre which since time immemorial have exported both caravan 
goods and local manufactures to the ™est h Back of the coastal 
plain is a series of mountain range? running north and south. They 
vary in elevation up to live thousand feet in northern Syria, 
to eleven thousand feet in the Lebanon, and to nearly four 
thousand feet in Palestine. There is a valley running north and 
south between these ranges with its high point at Baalbek. North- 
ward flows the Orontes until it breaks through the mountains at 
Antioch to reach the eea.. Southward runs the Jordan until it 
reaches the depression of the Dead Sea 1,39a feet below sea level, 
about twenty milea cast of Jerusalem. 

From November to March moisturedaden winda from the Med- 
iterranean bring rains to the western slopes of the mountains. This 
cauaes the land to bloom in the spring. Although much water runs 
cifFj, more so now than in medieval times owing to deforestation and 
overgrating by sheep and goats, some of it soaks into the under- 
lying limestone strata, This water accounts for the springs and 
streams, some of which continue to flow in the dry acason when 
the winds blow in from the desert. Consequently irrigation ha? 
ever been important in Syria and Palestine, and the land has 
always had a significant agricultural as well as commercial pop- 
ulation. This is true even on the eastern side o£ the mountains 
where the occasional streams eventually Lose themselves in the 
desert. Here nourished in fertile areas are located citiea famous 
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since ancient times for manufactures and the caravan trade* Suck 
are Aleppo, Hamah, Horns, and Damascus. These cities were never 
conquered by the crusaders. 1 

With the exception of the county of Edessa the Prankish con- 
quests "were to hug the coast, dependent upon sea communications 
with Europe and reaching back into the highlands only for an 
average distance of fifty miles. Under these circum&iances the 
enemy was seldom more than a day^s ride away. Therefore the 
Prankish states had to be garrison states, and their history is in 
large part military. Let us first examine the Moslem lands sur- 
rounding the- Pranks itl 1 099, and then the Latin Christian states 
themselves. 

Southwest of Jerusalem, across the Sinai peninsula, lies Egypt. 
At the end of the eleventh century it was one ol the wealthiest 
countries of the world with a dense though not warlike population. 
Its ships dominated the coasts of Palestine and Syria northward 
to the Byzantine sphere of control around Cyprus. In Ascalon, 
Palestine, it had an advanced base only forty miles from Jerusa- 
lem. As preceding chapters have made clear, Egypt was technically 
ruled by the Fa timid caliph of Cairo, al-Musta c li, but was actually 
governed by a capable vizir, al-Malilc al-AfdaL This caliphate 
championed the ShFite school of Moslem belieE, and represented a 
challenge to the older Sunnite caliphate of the f AbbSsid dynasty 
in Baghdad. In the latter part of the eleventh century the caliphs 
of Cairo had lost control of Syria and most of Palestine to the 
warlike Selchilkid (Arabic, Saljuq) sultans who had begun to 
dominate the r Abbasid caliphate of Baghdad in 1055. 1 Conse- 
quently the Moslems were badly divided by the religious and 
political rivalries of the two caliphates when the crusaders 
arrived. 

Between Jerusalem and Antioch Syrian affairs were in great 
confusion. The two most powerful centers of authority were Da- 
mascus and Aleppo, east of the mountain ranges and facing the 
Syrian desert. In 1 099 they were governed by two Sekhufcid 
princes, brothers and rivals, RJdvan of Aleppo and Dukak of 
Damascps. Their father, Tutush, governor of Syria, had aspired 
to succeed hig own brother, the Sjelehukid ^Itan Malik-Shah, 

i See P. KL Hrtti, Hinary aj Sym (>( w Ytrl. l^i). pp. js-jjj *Tid D. C Hum™, Tbc 
Kititfem af sb* Crn*ajftt (New Ydri and LimdHi, t^i% PP- 

1 Fer lli*poEtitt o£ ditMwdEm Jtatei BLd zh««0l»4iliMi Id 5™ and PaLfitbe jee H. A. 
R. Gibi, The. Itemescus Chnutidt,. inrT4. j R. GfhiiaEt, tiisnriri its crqif&itt, I (PhHb, tQjt^ 
1-buL; I littd, sp. Wr., pp. J73-S&3 i 5. Rundman. A Tfiuory ntf jftf CrfUvfcTrt. IJ (CAiilbndte, 
1952), 3-175, Hid tbtyvc r cfap[*rt HI and V. 
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who died in 1092. Tutush was tilled in battle with hie nephew,, 
the sultan Berkyaruk, son of Malik-Shsh, in 1095. Bcrkyarak was 
thereafter much more concerned with the rivalry of his brother 
Muhammad in Iraq and Iran than with affairs in Syria and 
Palestine. Rldvan seized Aleppo and a&pEred to rule all of Syria, 
but Dukak seized Itamascus, Selchukid affairs in Syria were 
therefore, aside from Fapmid hostility, hopelessly muddled when 
the crusaders arrived in 1097, a fact of great importance to the 
invaders. After the Franks had come, Rldvan and DubaEt con- 
tinued to be primarily jealous of each other, and of any real 
authority to be exerted by the sultan in Baghdad. They were not 
disposed to attack the crusaders unices the latter threatened 
them. 

The rest of Syria, the region of the coast and the mountains, 
went its own way after the death of Tutush, The wealthy seaport 
towns were generally ruled by ex-Fatimid governors who had 
repudiated Fatimid political but not religious authority, and who 
would call upon Egypt for naval aid when necessary. In the 
mountains were the Nusairl fthrite sect in the north; the neo- 
Isma'Hite ShTite Batinites (the so-called [+ Atsassins IT ) in the 
direction of Aleppo^ the Maronites, Syriac-spcaking MonothelitC 
Christians, in Mount Lebanon, and the Druzes, a ShTite sect, 
artmnd Mount Hcnuon. 1 AIL three ShTite groups hated one another 
and also the Surinitr Moslems, but hated Christians more. Shaizar, 
between Damascus and Aleppo, defended by an immensely strong 
fortress, contained a considerable Christian population; but was 
ruled by an Arab family, the Banu-Munqidh. Other than the 
Shrite seeti and the Maronites the rural peoples were generally 
Syrians who had gone over to Sunnite Islam and to the Arabic 
language. They hated the Turks who had recently conquered 
them. The towns of Syria contained important Christian elements, 
Jacobite, Nestorian, Greek Orthodox, and ArmcTiiau, which grew 
larger the farther north one went. These native Christians were 
disposed to cooperate with the Franks against the Turks. 

North of Antioch in the Taurus mountains and their southern: 
foothills lay a series of Armenian principalities. The Armenians 
had moved into this region from their ancient homeland in Greater 
Armenia around Lake Van in the late eleventh century as a result 
of both Byzantine and Turkish pressure. Consequently their 

* Oti tbe Icnia H ai*tt tni Hit Afniajbln fbf 4b tnlt r (hipWf I V; E- E, NweII, "Hi* Old Man 
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princes were disposed to welcome the Franks as allies. One of 
them, however. Tores of Edessa, had been displaced j ft 1098 in 
favor of Baldwin of Boulogne. This was described in an earlier 
chapters Baldwin thus became count of Edeeta, and his was ihe 
first of the Latin states in the east. Moreover, he had frubseaiiently 
strengthened his position by marrying Arda, the daughter of an 
Armenian noble; and he had conquered Samoeata on the Eu- 
phrates, about thirty miles northwest of Ede&a, and Sartr^ about 
the same distance southwest of his capital,. Having consolidated 
hi& position Baldwin remained in his principality and did not 
rejoin the army of crusader* marching south. 

North of the Taurus range was the Anatolian plateau. In the 
western part the Byzantine cmpero^ Alexius Comnenus, was ex- 
panding his territories at the expense -of the Selchilkid sultan, 
KMj (or KJtich) Arslan of leonium (Konya), who had been greatly 
weakened by the progress of the crusaders through his realm in 
1007, Eastern Anatolia was held by a powerful Turkish prince, 
Maliic-Ghail ibn-Danishmend, the emir of Sebastia (Sivas). 
South of the Armenian principalities lay the crusader states of 
Antioch and Edessa, East and southeast of Edessa lay Iraq, tbc 
main center of Selchiikid po^ver. In its capital, Baghdad, resided 
the impotent 'Abbatid caliph, al-Mustazhir, and his real master, 
the Selchiikid sultan. In 1 099 the latter was Berkyaruk, more 
concerned with the rivalry of his brother and eventual successor, 
Muhammad, than with Syria and Palestine, as we have seen, 

Antioch was at first clearly the strongest of the franki&h states. 
It extended northward into Cilicia, eastward to the frontiers of 
Edessa and Aleppo, and southward a vague distance into the no 
man's land of central Syria. The population was largely Christian 
™ Jacobite, Nestorian H Armenian, and Greek Orthodox, In fact 
this area had been nominally Byzantine territory as late ae 1085. 
'I 'he city of Antioch still retained some of its ancient commercial 
importance. It was also powerfully fortified, A major source of 
the new state's- strength lay in its ruler t Bohemond, one of the 
ablest of the crusader princes, Afany of the Franks had remained 
there with him. But Bohemond was also a source of weakness. He 
was the son oi the Norman adventurer Robert Guiscardj who had 
wrested much of south Italy from the Byzantines. Robert and hie 
son had been bold enough to make, in Albania, a major attack 
upon the Byzantine empire itself in idSl-lO&f. Bohemond was 
like his father ambitious and crafty. Like most of the Latin princes 
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he had sworn an oath at Constantinople in J 097 to return Antioch, 
when captured N to the emperor Alexius Comnenus. But, as we al- 
ready know, he had seized possession of Antioch for himself in 
1098-1099 after it Had been captured.* Very plainly Bohemond 
had embarked wpon the crusade tn order to secure a dominion for 
himself rather than to recover the Holy Scpulcher for the church. 

Bohemond's usurpation naturally made Alexius an enemy of the 
Franks in Antioch, It also prevented Alexius from aiding in the 
capture of Jerusalem and ruined whatever chance there may have 
been for a rapprochement of the Latin and Greek churches based 
npon a common crusade to the Holy Sepukher, as seems to have 
been a part of pope UrWe plan in starting the First Crusade, 
Rohemond*s ambition had also offended Raymond of St.Gilles, 
gaunt of Toulone*, whom Urban had consulted before preaching 
the crusade in 1095, and who had hoped to be regarded as its 
secular leader under the papal legate, bishop Adh^mar at Le 
Buy.* 

Let us now examine Bohemond f s problem after he had seized 
possession of Antioch. He was faced by a hostile Byzantium. 
Three of his logical maritime outlets, Latakia, Valania, and 
Maraclea, had been turned over to Byzantine officers by tonnt 
Raymond of Toulouse when the latter continued with the crufade 
to Jerusalem in 1099. Byzantium now controlled Bohemond's 
coastal waters, as well as the island of Cyprus to the west. The 
emperor Alexius, learning of Bohemond's usurpation of Antioch 
and violation of the oath made at Constantinople, protested at 
once, and wai rebuffed. Alexius dispatched an army to seize Cilicia 
and from there to operate against Antioch. It took only Marash, 
the Cilician Armenians preferring the Franks to the Greeks. But 
in 1099 a Byiamine fleet occupied the ports of Corycus (Korgos) 
and Seleucia (Silifke) on the Cilician coast, basing a squadron at 
Seleucia to harry Bohemond's sea communications. 7 Possession of 

ifitfO. pp.J r II, *at BriienrtaJ't sciiure vt AflcUwtl t*bj c-ruiiWX of amblHflm. to I mind 
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Cyprus and these parts gave the Byzantines several strategically 
3 grated naval biSty . 

During this time Bohemond had begun the siege of the impor- 
tant port of Latakia. Suddenly, late in the summer of lo$g> a 
great Fi*an fleet erf one hundred and twenty ships arrived. Though 
sent to take part in the crusade against the Moslems and very 
probably to get commercial concessions in captured Syrian and 
Palestinian ports, this fleets on the way out, had engaged in hos- 
tilities against the Byzantines, It had seized Corfu and wintered 
there, and had fought a punitive Byzantine naval squadron near 
Rhodes in the spring of 1099.* The dominating personality in 
this rleet + archbishop Daimbert of Pisa, was accordingly in a 
receptive frame of mind when Bohemond accused the Greeks in 
Latakia of being enemies of the crusaders, although Bohemond was 
more properly an enemy of the Greeks. The upshot was that 
Daimbert joined Bohemond in the siege of Latakia. At thia junc- 
ture, in September, there arrived three of the principal chieftains 
of the First Crusade, Raymond of St. Gillcs, Robert, duke of 
Normandy, and Robert, count of Flanders, leading their troops 
home from the conquest of Jerusalem. The three princes vigor- 
ously protested against this attack upon fellow Christians, This is 
ctcel]ent evidence that they were still strongly motivated by 
pope Urban's original plans for reconciliation with the Greek 
church, as well as by their oaths to Alexius, They won over 
Daimbert and forced Bohemond to desist. Raymond must have 
had another motive; he must have also desired" to embarrass his 
old rival Bohemond, Robert of Normandy, Robert of Flanders, 
and most of Raymond's Provencal army now returned home, by 
way of Constantinople, in &hipt furnished by the Byiantines. Ray- 
mond himself wintered at Latakia among the Greeks, and went 
on to visit Alexius at Constantinople the nest year, 

Bohemond meanwhile was in an uneasy position. lie realized 
that he did not have the support of the other Latins in his war 
with the Byzantines. He had violated his oath to Alexius and the 
intent of Urban's crusade > and had not even fulfilled his vow to go 
to Jerusalem, But Bohemond was resourceful He invited Baldwin 
of Edessa, who likewise had not fulfilled his vow, and archbishop 

* Th* t*ct ih*L the Piion fl*« wintered iu Corfu a among the leaaanu n/aj A. C Kre}\ 
■■rjrbjjA Cmude, Succhi or Fjikm 3 " AttF., Ull {i*+6Jp HI, liOtt si, *n# llw ituitn' 
j. Bahutedt, to both uf whvm 1 am indebted, believe that EbanberE add lb* Pi«B fleet 
kit Italy before the rawi at tbe death, AupuL l, iotg, of the papaL legate, bishop AflJiemaf 
n\ Lt Pv-y, esuld bnv* teen bneu^ht H*cfc » Utiy from Syria. Hence Djimheit could not 
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Daimbert to accompany him to Jerusalem to celebrate Christmas 
at the Holy Scpulchcr, A* a result the three leaders arrived with 
a large force, principally Bohemond's* at Jerusalem, December 21 1 
1099. 

Now lei us examine the situation at Jerusalem when Bohemond,, 
Baldwin, and Daimbcrt arrived. The dominating influence there 
was Godfrey of Bouillon, duke df Lower Lorraine^ who now held 
the tide of Advocate of the Holy Sepulcher Godfrey's greatest 
immediate problem wa& the aafcty of the city and the surrounding 
area. After the battle of AscalorL, disagreements between Godfrey 
and the other leaders and his unwillingness to permit any ad- 
vantage to Raymond of St. Gilles prevented further cooperation. 
There were two unfortunate consequences. First, Ascalon did not 
surrender and, indeed, was only captured with great labor a half 
century later. Second, there followed an almost wholesale riodus 
of crusaders led, as we have seen, by count Raymond and the 
two Roberts. The chronicler Albert of Aix writes that about 
twenty thousand left with them h Of the leaders only Godfrey and 
Tancredj a nephew of Bohemond f remained. Godfrey begged the 
departing princes to send him. aid when they returned home. 
Albert reports that Godfrey had about three thousand men that 
fall (togo^ Nest spring it was estimated that Godfrey had only 
two hundred knights and a thousand footmen, William of Tyre 
writes that men who had originally decided to stay deserted their 
holdings and went back to Europe,' 

The little state of Jerusalem was thus Left an island in the sea 
of Islam. It consisted of Godfrey *s own domain in southern 
Palestine and of a semi-independent barony begun by Tancred 
around Tiberias, Godfrey's domain chiefly comprised the port of 
Jaffa and the inland towns of Lydda, Ramla, Bethlehem, and 
Jerusalem. At first it consisted of little more than these towns. The 
peasants of the countryside largely Arabs, were hostile and given 
to ambushing the unwary on the highways. The towns were de- 
populated, short of food, and subject to plundering by the Arabs 
at night. The nearest possible source of help was Tancred* seventy- 
five miles, to the north , and Tancrcd's resources were even more 
insignificant than those of Godfrey. Godfrey had no sea power. 
Saracen squadrons from Sidon, Tyre, Acre, Caeaarea, Ascalon, 
and Egypt scoured his coast and threatened traffic into Jaffa. 

* Albert of Abe (ftfiC, flr-r. r JV^, pp. fij, y>7, p7i Will is m clTyie, U£. 39. ¥tt diffttUsEcr) 
Of cwidiuiHiK in Jeruialeni nee J. Pt&lrtt, ' £ 'Tllt Settlement the Latin* in Jamilem," 
fyrtubnl. XXVII [195s), + 
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What saved the tiny state was al-Afdal's failure to renew a prompt 
and vigorous offensive, 

Godfrey's first step in providing for the defense of the country 
was to attempt to gain control of the Palestinian tcaports. Thus 
he could make safe the entry of pilgrims and supplies from Europe, 
could deprive the Saracen & of bases for raids by sea and land s and 
could gain control of the commerce of the hinterland. An attempt 
to gain the surrender of Ascalon after the battle near triere^ 
August Ii, was foiled by the rivalry of Raymond; who disliked 
the selection of Godfrey as Advocate of the Holy Sepulcher at 
Jerusalem and whn wanted the surrender of Aicaion for himself. 
Albert of Aix relates that a few day a later aft attempt to gain 
Arsuf, forty milc& to the north, was spoiled by the obstinacy of 
Raymonds Godfrey was so infuriated that he wanted to attack 
St. Gilles, and was only dissuaded by Robert of Flanders, Godfrey 
tried again to take Ar&uf that fall, bnt faited because of approach- 
ing winter and the lack of men and ships. The next spring he suc- 
ceeded, with the aid of Daimbert's Pisan fleet, in compelling Artuf 
to pay tribute. Meanwhile in January he strongly fortified Jaffa 
with the help of Daimbert's men. This^ and the presence of the 
Pisa n fleet, so alarmed the Saracen governors of Ascalon „ Caesarea^ 
and Acre that they also agreed to pay tribute. Soon after* the 
shaikhs of the TransjordarL, seeing that the new state might prove 
to be more than transitory s made treaties with Godfrey. Their 
merchants gained the right to come to Jcrgsalem and Jaffa. 
Likewise the merchants of Ascalon could come to Jerusalem^ and 
those of Jerusalem to Ascalon. This is interesting evidence of 
how soon commercial activity brought the two sides together. 
But Godfrey ordered the death penalty for any Moslem who came 
in by sea. He wanted the Saracens of Palestine and the Trans- 
jordan to be economically and politically dependent upon him, 
and not upon Egypt. 

Godfrey set up a feudal system on the western European model 
to defend Palestine, Albert of Ai* writes that on the fourth day 
after the arrival of Godfrey f $ brother and successor^ Baldwin l h 
every knight and important man was called in to account for his 
arms, revenues, and fiefs (ii'jw^fia), including his fief in money 
revenues from the cities. Then the oath of fealty was ejeacted. The 
principal fiefs were in land. The greatest territorial vassal was 
Tancred. This prince, immediately after the fall of Jerusalem, had 

« Albert trl Ai* r f. 49*. P-W the rivalry oE Godfrey anxl RiynrtrtJ ntc J. C. AjidranJm, 
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talten about eighty knights and had begun to carve out a domain 
in northern Palestine, the future principality of Tiberias. Within 
a year Tancred controlled Nablus^ Tiberias, Baiaan, and Haifa. 
His domain served as a march cryer against Damascus. In the 
wcet Godfrey promised Arsuf as a fief to Robert of Apulia, In the 
strath, according to Albert of Aw t he gave a large fief called St. 
Abraham) centering around Hebron, to Gerard of Avesnes, This 
all agrees with the statement in one manuscript of the chronicle 
of Baldric of Dol that Godfrey's own domain extended north to 
Nablus, south to £t. Abraham) and eastward to the Jordan and 
Dead Sea. It included the city of Jerusalem and the port of Jaffa. 
Stevenson has remarked that the countryside lent itself to the 
establishment of manorial holdings, that the natives, accustomed 
to foreign masters^ lived in Small villages whose headmen were 
easy to coerce. 11 

Godfrey's position in the realm was therefore seriously challenged 
when Bohemond of Afltioch, Baldwin of Edessa, and archbishop 
Daimbert of Pisa tame to Jerusalem, Bohemondhad a considerable 
army and Daimbert a badly needed fleet at his disposal, Godfrey 
was very weak by land and sea, and had just given up a heart- 
breaking siege- of Arsuf when these guests arrived. 

Daimbert and Bohemond immediately reopened the question 
of the patriarchate of Jerusalem. Amnlf of Chocques t chaplain of 
duke Robert of Normandy, had been chosen patriarch on August i 
by the influence of the princes favorable to Godfrey, This was over 
the objections of those of the clergy who felt that the patriarch 
should be the ranking official in a state dedicated to the Holy 
Sepukher, and that there should be a lay advocate or defender as 
his assistant. Amulf was instead wilting to be the assistant of the 
lay advocate, Godfrey, Daimbert and Bohemond now insisted 
that Arnntfj as- yet unconfirmed by the pope, step down and that 
Daimbert be chosen in his place. Daimbert apparently acted on 
his own responsibility, for Krey has shown that he does not seem 
to have been sent out by the pope either as a legate or as a 
prospective patriarch. Behind Daimbert were two compelling ar- 
guments, the Pisan fleet and the military forces of Bohemond, As 
a result Amulf was ousted and Daimbert installed, Bohemond and 

11 Albert of An, pp. sJz. Baldric of Do! (JtitC. On:,. IV), p. II l r MS. IV, B, 
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Godfrey became vassals of the new patriarch. A* Ytwdale has 
pointed cut, Bohetrjcnd iri doing homage to the patriarch of Je- 
rusalem hoped that he had secured a title to Amioch which would 
be acceptable to the Latin world. 11 Up to this time he had lelt 
his position compromised by his violation of his aath to restore 
Antioch to the emperor Alexius. Having secured a title at the 
prtce of acquiring an absentee sovereign who would trouble him 
not at all,. Bohemond departed for Antioch after Christmas, 
Baldwi n of E desia left at the sa me time. There ie no record that he 
defended Godfrey 1 * position against Bohemond and Daimbert. 
Probabty he was not strong enough to oppose Bohemond. Nor is 
there aoy record that he did homage to Daimbert, He had nothing 
to gain by doing so, Arnulf was given what consolation he could 
find in the important position of archdeacon of the Holy Bepulcher. 

Godfrey was left to deal with his new su^erai^ Daimbert was 
an able and ambitious man. He had dominated the affairs of Pisa 
as if it were, in the words of flioeller, "a sort of episcopal republic," 11 
and at a time when Fisa was extending its influence in Corsica^ 
Sardinia, Sicily* and even Valencia. He Etood high in the counsels 
of pope Urban, who had elevated him to the rank of archbishop in 
1092, and had used him as a legate in Castile and Sardinia. 
Daimbert had accompanied Urban to the Council of Clermont in 
1095 and on the great speaking tour that followed the next winter 
and spring. They were both supporters of the Quniac reform 
movement in the church, which sought to free the latter from 
domination by the feudal princes. Such a man, though he seems, 
as we have noticed, to have been neither papal legate nor patriarch- 
degjgnattj ivould play no modest role in Jerusalem. He at once 
demanded possession of the city of Jerusalem with its citadeL of 
the Tower of David, and of the port of Jaffa, the essential link 
with Europe. Godfrey, weak in resources and probably conscious 
of the need of church support from the west* reluctantly made 
formal cession of a fourth part of the port of Jaffa, February a, 
1 1 do, and of the city of Jerusalem itself on Easter Sunday, 
April I. Title was vested in the church of the Holy Sepulcher* to 
which as well as to the patriarch the Advocate of the Holy 
Scpulcher swore homage. But on the latter occasion Godfrey in- 
serted the provision that he would retain physical possession of 

l» Kiey, "Uibgnfs CnnwU." Atf& LIII {j^B), 145, n. 3.1 » R. B- ViwdaJc, Bcltmmd i. 
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Jaffa and Jerusalem until such time as he could conquer one or 
two other cities^ Babylon (the Prankish term for Cairo or, more 
precisely^ its suburb Fustat) being suggested according to Wil- 
liam of Tyre 11 

We may conclude that Daimbert, confident that he represented 
official church view* but lacking direct papal authority, on his 
own initiative took the position that the crusade had been an ec- 
clesiastical enterprise, that its conquests were church conquests, 
and that the patriarch of Jerusalem was the trustee and ruler for 
the church of the Holy Sepukher, in which title to Jerusalem was 
vested. He considered that Bohemond and Godfrey were merely 
lay vassals and defenders. Bohemond was out of the way in the 
outer province of Antioeh, and Godfrey might be got out of the 
way elsewhere, in Cairo, for example. Such were the ambitious 
views of Daimbert t In his letter to the Christians of Germany in 
April iTOO-j the patriarch spoke of his difficulties in defending the 
Holy Land, and did not even mention Godfrey , u But E+aimbert's 
whole position, at first eo favorable, changed rapidly with the 
homeward departure of the Pisan fleet after Easter, the death of 
Godfrey, and the arrival of Godfrey's brother Baldwin of Edessa 
in the fall of I ioo. 

Godfrey died July 1 8, llOO, after falling ill while helping 
Tancred in the region east of Tiberias. What this famous but little 
understood man would have accomplished, had he lived, no one 
can say. He faced appalling difficulties in his one year as advocate, 
and he faced them with singular courage and pertinacity, His 
followere t huddling in the ruins of Jerusalem, were few^ their 
communications with the outside world precarious, and their 
morale at the breaking point H The imperious Daimbert presented 
a special problem h He had to be humored because he represented 
both naval strength and prevailing ecclesiastical opinion. But 
Godfrey had enough of both personal ambition and practical mili- 
tary common sense not to yield actual control of Jerusalem r 
Tenacious, shrewd, and tactful, rather than the pious zealot of 
later legend, he managed to avoid a break with the patriarch. He 

William oE Tyre, IX, :6j letter of DjiinaEjtrt to- B<it»tWTfiil h quoted by WiDtum (X, 4). 
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held together the tiny state. His reputation rests upon & solid 
foundation of achievement. 

When Godfrey died the patriarch Daimbert had his great op- 
portunity to make Jerusalem a church-a-catc He should have gone 
to Jerusalem at once. But suspecting no danger he remained with 
Tancred* who was undertaking the siege of Haifa, until about 
July 35, "Meanwhile a group of Lotharingian knights, hitherto 
obscure, seized the Tower of David, the citadel of Jerusalem, and 
summoned Godfreys brother count Baldwin I at Edeasa. Their 
leader waa Warner of Gray* a cousin of Baldwin, High in their 
counsels was archdeacon Arnulf,, bitter against Daimbert and from 
this time on the firm ally of Baldwin t Daimbert, when he realiz ed his 
peril, sent an appeal to Bohcmond of Antioch, his nominal vassal, 
to stop Baldwin, by force if necessary. The message never reached 
Bohemondt That redoubtable prince was captured in the middle of 
August by the Turkish chieftain, Malik-Ghazl ibn-Danishmend of 
Sebaitia, in an ambush on the road to Melitene (Malatya)." 
Meanwhile Daimbert remained with Tancred, He promised the 
latter the fief of Haifa when Tancred became suspicious that 
Godfrey had promised it to another^ Galdcmar Carpineh Daimbert 
and Tattered, both ambitious men, must each have had hopes of 
becoming che dominant figure in Jerusalem. Certainly victory 
would have made them rivals But for the time they cooperated. 
Meanwhile Tancred was tied down by the siege of Haifa, where he 
had the indispensable but temporary help of a Venetian block- 
ading squadron. At the same time the little group of Lorrainers 
remained in control in Jerusalem, 

When Haifa was taken in August Tancred delayed a little, 
establishing himself there. During the next month he was sud- 
denly called to Latakia by cardinal Maurice of Porto, newly ar- 
rived as papal legate, Maurice, and the commanders of the Genoese 
fleet that had brought him, invited Tancred, about September 25, 
to assume the regency of Antioch in the emergency created by the 
capture of Bohemond." But Tancred, rather than trying to seize 
Antiochj whose authorities- after all had not invited him, hurried 
back to Palestine where he had more pressing bu&iftesa. This, time 
he went to the gates of Jerusalem and demanded entrance. He 
was refused because he would not swear allegiance to Baldwin, 
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Tancred considered Baldwin a dangerous enemy, for Baldwin had 
once quarreled with Tancred Over possession of Tareus, in Cilicia, 
in 1097, and had compelled the latter to yield. Enraged^ Tancred 
now withdrew to Jaffa where he besieged the email Lotharingian 
garrison. He was so engaged when Baldwin appeared in Palestine. 

Count Baldwin of Edessa, upon being informed of his brother's 
death, "grieved a little, bnt rejoiced more over the prospect of his 
inheritance/' according to Fulcher of Chartres, his chaplain ^nd 
biographer. He named as his successor in Edessa his kinsman, 
Baldwin of Le Bourg, He then levied heavily upon Edessa for his 
expenses ^ and departed on October £ with nearly two hundred 
knights and seven hundred footmen. He went byway of Antioch. 
Here, according to Albert of Aix, he was offered the regency^ but 
declined. 1 * No doubt he felt that Jerusalem would offer him more 
possibilities, of prestige and of material support from Europe than 
would either Antioch or Edessa. He turned south, and after 
righting his way through a dangerous ambush at Dog river near 
Beirut, reached his new dominion, in the vicinity of Haifa T about 
October 30. 

Baldwin, who had the qualities of statesmanship > arrived de- 
termined to conciliate Tancred if possible. He did not try to enter 
Haifa, wishing to avoid trouble with Tancred, whose garrison held 
the plate. Tancred, hearing of Baldwin's approach, dropped the 
siege of Jaffa, fifty-four miles to the south, and hastened by a 
circuitous route to the security ol his own domains around Ti- 
berias. Baldwin reached Jerusalem about November 9, and was 
welcomed by his Lotharingian friends. Patriarch Daimbert, who 
had come back to che city late LuAugu^too late to take advantage 
of Godfrey's deaths remained id seclusion. Baldwin did not bother 
him. Instead^ as we have $etn T he called in Godfrey's vassal* to an 
accounting on the fourth day, and received from them an oath of 
loyalty. Then on November 15, before the week was oui t feeling it 
necessary to overawe the Arabs of the south and east who might 
be tempted to harass the tiny state* he took one hundred and fifty 
knights and five hundred footmen and departed on a campaign to 
the south. He first made a demonstration before Ascalon and then,, 
boldly marching east into the region of the Dead Sea, terrorized 
the natives of that area. He returned to Jerusalem on December 2 1, 
Baldwin then constrained patriarch Daimbert t who had had time 

Lt Falch.tr of C hurt re 1 (etL Hjg^omcj'rrl, pp, JJi— J(4J Albert c£ Ait, p, $zji. Albert atatei 
ch*t Edew* tap* panted m * htn/fi<titm- {fid} to- 1* Hwjfi. Cf. R- Rfltri(Ht t C^ichi^bie J« 
K&mgr*itbi JttwaUiOr p. io d and J. 1* laMonttj Ftufal Mitmtby j'n sitLsnn Kbtgim i{ 

Jtraitiim, p. ltfi. 
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for reflection, to crown him king four days later, December 25, 
iioq. But Daimbert succeeded in salvaging some at hia prestige. 
He crowned Baldwin in Bethlehem, not in the capita], Jerusalem h 
This was because Baldwin was to be regarded not as king of Je- 
rusalem but of something c1g£> as king of Asia, or king of Babylon 
(Cairo) and Asia, for example, Daimbert clang to his technical 
position as suzerain-lord of Jerusalem. As Kuhn says* Daimbert 
regarded Baldwin as a resident of the patriarch's domain, and 
expected him like Godfrey to go out and conquer one of hi& own." 

All during the winter of 11 00-1101 Tancred remained sullenly 
aloof in his fief around Tiberias. He did not intend to rccogniie 
Baldwin. The latter gently but persistently sought to bring 
Tancred to terms. Twice Baldwin sent Tancred a formal summons 
to hk court, but was ignored. The third time Tancred, who had 
&?vom no oath to Baldwin : agreed to meet the latter on opposite 
banks of an-Nahr al-'Anjl', a little stream between Jaffa and 
Arsuf. At this meeting, February 22 , nothing was decided except 
that Baldwin and Tancred were to meet again in fifteen day*. By 
then, early in March, Tanked had been offered the regency of 
Antioch by a delegation from that city. Antioch needed a strong 
leader during the captivity of Bohemond in the hands of Malik- 
Ghaij, The Franks of Antioch were unable to get any help from 
Bohemond** primeps: mtfitiat, Baldwin of Lc Bourg. The latter, 
now count of Edessa^ was himself then obtaining help from Antioch 
following a defeat by Sokman lb'n-Artuk of Mardin at &aruj early 
in 1 101 . Tancred decided to accept the offer r He agreed with king 
Baldwin on March 8 to give up his fiefs in northern Palestine, with 
the right n£ resuming them in fifteen months, This was obviously 
based upon the calculation that Bohemond might be ransomed 
within that time. The next day Tancred left for Antioch with all 
his knighte and about five hundred footmen. He nevct came back 
to recover these land*. 

Baldwin, having settled with Tancred, now turned upon his 
other rival, the patriarch Daimbert. By this time, in the spring of 
not, Baldwin had captured two cities, Arsuf and Caesaiea, put- 
ting Daimbert in a logical position to demand that Baldwin vacate 
the patriarch's domain* the area of Jerusalem and Jaffa, Baldwin 
forestalled this by a vicious attack upou Daimbert, accusing the 
latter of attempting a conspiracy with Bohemond against his life, 

** F. Kiifiti. Gt-tvbUfot £i* <t*'V**t l^tfitif^t^f Putriaribin van Jerusalem (LhpMg, aKS-fi:, 
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and of high living while the State needed money for defend 
Baldwin^ aided by archdeacon Arnulf> made Daimbert's life so 
miserable thai the latter retired to Jaffa, in the fall of that year,, 
and to the protection of Tancred At Antioeh the next spring. 

But Daimbert dung tenaciously to the plan of making Jerusa- 
lem a church-State. He returned In the fall of IIOJ with Tancred 
and Baldwin II of Edes&a who brought military support to Bald- 
win of Jerusalem following a defeat of the latter by the Egyptians 
earlier in that year. As a result Daimbert was briefly restored to 
his office. Possibly, as Hansen says t they felt that the quarrel at 
Jerusalem would impair the necessary good relations with the 
church In the west. Tancred, as far as he was concerned* had 
private reason* for resentment against king Baldwin. But Datm- 
bert's restoration was subject, at Baldwin's insistence, to an 
immediate inquiry by a local eynod r This court, presided over by 
cardinal Robert of Pads, a new papal legate, and packed by the 
king*s friends, promptly decreed I>aTmbert*s removal, October 
1 1 02 r It thereupon elected Evremar of Chocques, a fellow towns- 
man of Amulf, and Tancred had to accept this situation. 31 

Daimbert returned to Antioch with Tancred, and in 1104. to 
Italy with Bohemnnd, In 1107 he was declared the official holder 
of the patriarchal office by pope Paschal II, but he died that year 
at Messina on the way back. "There is no evidence that Paschal 
restored or indeed had ever recognized Daimbert as feudal suze- 
rain of the Holy Land, Hansen, indicating that Pa&chal was 
heavily involved with the emperor Henry V in the celebrated 
contest over the lay investiture of bishops, believes that the pope 
told Daimbert to return and arrange a modus vivendi with Bald- 
win. La Monte, speaking of subsequent papal policy, goes so far 
as to suggest that the papacy accepted the situation at Jerusalem, 
not wishing to exalt a potential rival in the strategic patriarchate 
of Jerusalem. Certainly after Daimbert H s death the papacy allowed 
king Baldwin a free hand with the patriarchate. It permitted 
Evremar to be locally deposed in ito^ a victim of Amulf*s 
intrigued It thereafter recognized the patriarchs of Jerusalem ivho 
were Baldwin's nominees — Gibelin of Aries (1 108—1 112) ^nd 
Amulf himself ( 1 ] 11- 1 1 ] 8) . With Daimbert p s evict ion in 1 102 died 

11 St± Hdiioi , ZJjf Pftiitm- tirtrt Kiribati f*4trt, pp. [ftl-It*. Altrfft e[ Ai&, pp. 5^*541, 
j^-j+'jt, piMo?, tivti a ling atc*wnt rnf Baldwin'* p Errand mi dI Dniiobcrt The rirtj«« 
JUL iflditace what atrirudE KobcrL took [^[dinf Dnimlw»t. HuKP fVUHd coat Robert 
■™ mm irrer ta Baldwin'* view cti Xtit ftttd for i HKIif rttutsr gOVnrametir., OT*t »ys ttiort 
npiniaa must be jcKrvfid for lock *f ivl&ayt* {p. r.*6, □«« [). hir the Kilt d Tancml a«c 
K L. y 'vLhohiR, Jmcrti {Chicago, :j+<j}, pp. : 32-13+. 
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any chance to make Jerusalem a church-state roled by the 
patriarch as. suzerain-lord and defended by a lay advocate. Feudal 
monarchy had won. Yet there was deference for ecclesiastical 
feeling for a long time, Baldwin usually used some oblique formula 
such as "Ego Balduinus, regnum Ierasolimitanorurn dispositionc 
Dei optinens" in hi* official documents, as in 1114., rather than 
the "Dei gratia Latinorum rex" of his successors.** 

While Baldwin was contending with Tancred and Daimbert for 
the dominarion of the Holy Land, he waa facing a precarious 
military situation. This was especially true duriflg his first winter, 
1 100—1 10 1 j, until the arrival of a Genoese squadron at Jaffa in 
April relieved the situation. Baldwin's chaplain, Fulcher of 
Chartres, says that in the beginning- the king bad scarcely three 
hundred knights and as many footmen to garrison Jerusalem* 
Ramla, Jaffa, and Haifa. There were so few men that they dared 
not lay ambushes for enemy marauders, The contemporary writer 
of the Gesia Francormn therwakm txpugtutniium reports that 
Baldwin^ power extended scarcely twelve miles from the capital 
city, land communication with Afttioch was through hostile ter- 
ritory. Sea communication was also precarious, Fulcher also states 
that the Saracen corsairs were so numerous that pilgrim ships 
could only slip into Jaffa, the port of Jerusalem,, by ones, twos N 
threes, or fours. He adds that while a few of the new arrivals would 
stay in the Holy Land the others would return home, and that 
for that reason the kingdom was always weak in manpower, A 
typical instance of this occurred in the spring of noz, and was 
described in the preceding chapter. A number gf the knights of the 
Crusade of noi joined the king against an Egyptian attack at 
Ramla. Many were killed in the ensuing disaster and almost all 
the returned to Europe, Thus the hope of permanent 

reinforcements offered by the Crusade of uoj proved vain,* 8 

One of Baldwin's most pressing problems, therefore, was the 
organisation of a military system, His first step was to swear in 
Godfrey's vassals^ holders of fiefs in money and in land. An in- 
dication of the nature of the first L£ given by Albert of Aix who 
states that Gerard, a knight of the king's household, held a part 
of the revenues of Jaffa for his services. The great land fiefs were : 

** Kiehe, of. sif. r pp. 3 =S-I J L j La Hftnl* , Ftaid Mto»r<ky t P- 105. For Bal dwm h 4 tvysi 
fonnub me E. Je KxhIeKj CBTtuiainie fegfi'ij Jjf rainMfp tftbv (Parti, t^J^tms. :d-:1. Ij, 
2q y 36, im; F- K5T|riflit h Jfctwra «£if: f/d'eruradjuMi'tanF ^Imlabfueb,. PP- S fi --i 
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Tiberias, given to Hugh of Falkenberg when Tancred left for 
Antioeh in 1 10 1 ; Haifa, given to Galdemar Carpinel at the same 
time; St, Abraham > given to Hugh of Robecque* and Caesarea and 
Sidon, given after capture to Eustace Gamier. There is no record 
that Baldwin granted out Montreal (ash- Shaubak) a* a lief when 
it was established in 1 1 ig. In general he held more of the land in 
his Own domain than did the later kings of Jerusalem. 

King Baldwin had other resources. He had paid garrisons in 
Jerusalem and Jaffa ^ hia capital and chief port. To pay thrae men 
he demanded a share of the patriarch*? Easter pilgrim receipt?, in 
110 1, Albert of Aix relates that in lloS two hundred knights and 
five hundred footmen of the garrison of Jerusalem captured a 
large caravan beyond the Jordan to provide money for their pay. 
The annual influx of pilgrims provided a welcome though tempo- 
rary source of manpower. La Monte Bees in Baldwin's appeal to 
patriarch Evremar in 1102 a request for scrgcanty service. He 
adds that on unusual occasions* such as. the determined attack 
upon Acre in 1104, Baldwin called for a levy en masse {wifre- 
ban) from the kingdom. There is. no record that Baldwin need 
Moslem troops in his own service although Albert of Ai* writes 
that queen Adelaide brought some over from Sicily in 1 1 T 3 - 
Baldwin never had a navy. He had to depend upon naval agree- 
ments with squadrons from Europe* usually Genoese* Pisan, or 
Venetian, in return for commercial concessions \. l">-^ famed mil- 
itary orders of the Knights Hospitaller and Knights Templar 
came after his time. On occasion, wc shall find, Baldwin campaigned 
in alliance with Moslems. 

The king's greatest problem, after consolidating his power at 
home, was to conquer the seaports along his coast. He started with 
two, Jaffa and Haifa. Ascalon, Arsnf , Cacsarca, Acre, Tyre* Sidon,, 
and Beirut were all in the hands of Saracen emirs dependent upon 
al-Afclal, vizir of Egypt* for support. In Saracen hands these 
cities could serve as bases for hostile operations on sea or land, 
and choke both communications with Europe and the export 
trade of the hinterland. Therefore it was vital for Baldwin to 
capture these ports. Godfrey had tried 10 make a start* as we have 
seen, but failed, partly owing to the rivalry with count Raymond 
and partly owing to lack of sea power. 

u Alherc of Aix r m. fij6, 697; LnMcntc. FmJal A/attarrby, pp. ijS— ]Sc, «p«i*Uy 
pv I jig, Fai MIDmsCilflL niHHIWDI to Itptinn CLtwi oamuLt Wj H*j/d, Hitbatt Ji( ttmUMKt 
tfrt surytn ap {tt. F. ^/W* 1 *^! * v< *h', Lcif'lij r fSdj-iSfjfl), E. H. Bym^ "The CcadtK 
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Arsuf and Caesarea were the first to fall to Baldwin, He took 
them in the spring of nor with the help of a Genoese fleer By 
agreement he gave the Genoese a third of the spoils, and perpetual 
rights to a street (as a market place) in each town. Acre was be- 
sieged in 1 103, bnt not taken until 1104 when Baldwin had the 
aid of another Genoese fleet. 

The offensive against the coast towns was halted during the years 
rioj-iroS. In 1 104 Shams-al-Muluk Dulcak, ruler of Damascus, 
died. £ahIr-ad-Dfn Tughtigin, a very able man who as atabeg 
{regent or tutor) for Dukak had been the power behind the scenes, 
now assumed full control as atabeg for Dukakis infant eon Tutush. 
King Baldwin interfered by sheltering a disappointed heir, Ertash 
(Bektaeh). As a result the government of Damascus, hitherto 
unfriendly to the Fapmid regime in Cairo, now became a partner 
in opposition to Baldwin. The effect of this new alignment was 
soon apparent, Al-Afdal, vifcir in Cairo, made a last serious effort 
to overthrow the Latin state of Jerusalem in 1 1 05. Re gathered 
a large army, to which Tughtigin contributed thirteen hundred 
cavalry j and sent it to the plain of Ramla. Here Baldwin met and 
defeated it + August iy> but otherwise only held his own in that 
year. During the nest three years pressure by Tughtigin in the 
north and at-Afdal in the south prevented Baldwin from making 
any conquests, although he attacked Sidon in 1 106 and 1 10ft when 
he had the necessary help of fleets from the west. Soon after the 
latter event Baldwin and Tughtigin made a truce that bated fonr 
years. Apparently it applied strictly to their own territories, for 
they fought elsewhere, around Tripoli in 1109 and Edesaa in 
r rio T " 

King Baldwin played a leading roie in the capture of Tripoli in 
1 109. But since Tripoli became the capital of one of the four Latin 
states in the east, this event will be discussed later. Baldwin con- 
tinued his offensive. He tc>ok Beirut in May ll 10, with the help 
of a Genoese squadron. He secured Sidon at last T in December of 
that year, with the aid of a fleet of ttorwegiaxt crusaders and 
adventurers under the youthful king Sigurd (1103-1130), 
"Jorsalfar" or Jerusalem-farer^ son of Magnus Barefoot. 1 * This 
force had been four years in preparation and three years en route, 
wintering in England s Spain> and Sicily, fighting Moors and being 

1+ Far Turkish. »ad EgyptLiD potine* >t tiiH time it; ftb*Vt (hupwr III, p. gi r nod 
chapter V r pp, ] 7*-l?3- 
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entertained by friends as it went along. King Baldwin made an 
attempt to obtain Ascalon by conspiracy in Hi t. He plotted with 
Sharns-al-Khilafah, a governor traitorous to al-Afdal of Cairo, 
and even succeded in introducing three hundred men into rhe city 
as guards for Shama-al-Khilafah. But at that juncture Baldwin 
was caUed north to help Tancred against the Selchukids of Iraq, 
and when he returned found that his confederate had been 
overthrown ™d his men killed, ft would have been a very great 
advantage to the state of Jerusalem if this intrigue had suoceded 
for A&dalon remained an Egyptian advanced base nntil it fell in 
U53- King Baldwin I made a most determined effort to take Tyre 
by siege in the winter of mi-iTii, But a skillful and bitter 
defense, aided by operations by Tughtigin of Damascus in the 
rear, forced Baldwin to desist in April Jita, Tyre was not to be 
taken nntil 1 124, by Baldwin II. 

By [112 the efforts of Baldwin I to reduce the coast towns were 
ever. He had all but Ascalon and Tyre, and although they were 
important be -could get along without them. In the remaining 
years of hie life be wag busy in the larger cause of the defense and 
unity of all the Frankish states, and later in extending hie own 
domains in the south. 

Let us now examine the history of the Latin states in the north, 
starting with Antioch. We have observed that this principality 
was founded by Bohcmond early in 1099, and that it came into 
the hands of Tancrcd as regent in March HOfj after Bohcmond's 
capture by Matik-Ghagj of Scbastia the Bummer before. Tancied^s 
first act was to expel the partisans of Baldwin of Le Bourg, 
BobcmoruTe prineeps militiae. Le Bourg, kinsman of Baldwin of 
Jerusalem, had been the lattcr's successor as count of Edessa since 
October iioo, Tancrcd thus made himself more secure in Antioch 
but he embittered relations with a powerful neighbor whom he 
should have had as a friend and ally H Nevertheless* he did have 
a friend and ally in the new Latin patriarch, Bernard of Valence, 
whom Bohemond had appointed to replace the Greek, John the 
Gxite, 

Tancred immediately began to extend his power. First, by the 
end of 1101 he recovered the Ctlician cities of Mamistra (MEsis), 
Adana, and Tarsus which he had helped to conquer for Bohemond 
in 1097 and which the latter had let slip to the Byzantines. Second, 
he took Latakia from the Greeks in the spring of 1 io$ y after a 
siege of a year and a half. Third, he intervened in the affairs or 
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Baldwin of Jerusalem, As a result of a disastrous defeat admin- 
istered to king Baldwin near Ramla by the Egyptians in the 
spring of 1 1 Q2 Tancred and Baldwin of Lc Bourg appeared in the 
southern realm with large supporting forces in September, 
Tancred used this occasion to insist upon the restoration of 
patriarch Daimbert + but with only momentary success, as we 
have seen. 

One project which the regent Tancred did not push was the 
ransoming of hi* wnck f Bohemond. Albert of Aix relates that Bo- 
hemond was released from Turkish captivity in the following way. 
Tancred*s pressure upon the Byzantine* led the emperor Alexius 
to desire Bohemond a* a hostage and to make a bid for his pos- 
session. This led to jealousies between Bohemond's captor, Malik- 
Ghazi, and KllJj Arslan, sultan of Iccmium. The wily Bohemond 
offered Malik-GhazI favorable terms, including an alliance against 
Klllj Arslan and Alexins in return for freedom, Bohemond^ 
friends then raised the necessary funds for his ransom. They in- 
cluded the Latin patriarch, Bernard of Antioch, the Armenian 
lord, Kogh Yasil of Kesoun, and Baldwin of Le Bourg of Edcssa, 
Tancred's rival. Tancred contributed nothing although he did not 
hinder collections. Bohemond, freed, promptly went to Antioch 
and aetnmed complete authority, in May i 103. Radulf of Caen 
says that Bohemond left Tancred with scarcely two email towns 
(pppidula),™ It was a bitter humiliation for the proud and am- 
bitious young Norman. 

Bohemond was in an excellent position after hie release. His 
territory had been strengthened by TancretPs conquests of the 
valuable port of Latakia and of the Cilician cities. Baldwin of 
Edessa and the Armenian Kogh Yasil were his friends. Bohemond 
had embroiled his enemies, the emperor Alexius and Killj Arslan, 
with Malik-Ghairu In Iraq the Sekhlikid Turks were weak at the 
center of their power Bcrkyamk and Muhammad, sons of ihe 
late great sultan Malik- Shah (d. 1094), were still quarreling over 
their vast inheritance. Bohemond's immediate neighbor RJdvan, 
lord of Aleppo, was jealous of his independence and suspicious of 
the Sekhukids of Iraq, Rldvan cared nothing for Moslem solidari- 
ty; but instead had a leaning toward the Assassins. 34 

Ridvan's peculiar attitude did not prevent the Franks from 
seriously threatening him. Successes by Bohcmcrid and Baldwin 

* T Albert ef Aii, pp. 6i j] Eji(Mf Cn™ {RHC, Ore,, lH) h p- 
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of Lc Bourg in IIOj apparently alarmed Rldvan's nominal over- 
lord, the Sclchukid sultan Muhammad r In January 1104, the 
latter had been allotted Syria and northern Iraq as a share in 
a division of hie paternal inheritance. Certainly two powerful 
Mcsopotamian cmirsj Shams-ad- DaulahChokiirmiah of Mosul and 
Socman ibn-Artuk of Mar din, were moved to act. They composed 
their differences, gathered a large force, and advanced upon Edesea 
in the spring of 1104, Baldwin of Le Bourg called far help, Bo- 
hemond f accompanied by Tancredj united with Le Bourg's chief 
vassal^ Joscelin of Tell Bashir., and marched to the aid of Baldwin. 
The four leaders then, moved to attack Harran, a strategic 
stronghold twenty-three miles south of Edesaa, This move created 
a diversion in favor of Edessa-j for it brought down the Turkish 
army* 

Cnokurmish and Solcman employed the old ruse of pretended 
flight which the Parthians had used against Crassug and the 
Romans at the same place in 53 B.C, and with the same decisive 
result. The Turks retreated south lor three days, causing the 
Franks to separate into two bodies, which were successively an- 
nihilated May 7, 1104, Baldwin of Le Bourg and Joscelin were 
captured, Bohernond and Tancred escaped with difficulty to 
Edessa with a handful of followers. 

The Frankish defeat at Harran had far-reaching results. As in 
the time of Crassus it put a limit to Latin conquests castwatd, U 
ended forever any chance the Franks might have had to penetrate 
Iraq, Tt ruined Bohemond's hope of building up a major power 
around Antioch. It saved Aleppo and the Moslem position in north 
Syria by preventing Antioch and Edessa from using the strategic 
location of Harran to cut off contact with the east. 

The immediate results of the battle of Harran were several 
Tancred became regent of Edessa, Bohernond, his uncle and pa- 
tron, though shaken wag now without question the dominant 
Latin prince in the north. Thus Out of general disaster the two 
Noimans snatched some personal gain. The return of Baldwin of 
Le Bourg; would have ditturhed this situation* Consequently 
Bohernond and Tancred seem to have neglected the matter of 
Baldwin's ransom, although the subject was broached both by 
the Turks and by king Baldwin in Jerusalem, As a result Le 
Bourg endured a captivity of four years h On the other hand 
Chokurmish and Sokman profited little from their victory. They 
conquered nothing although the former tried to take Edessa. 
Their chief gain was two valuable prisoners, Joscelin who wae held 
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by $okman and Lc Bourg who was kidnapped from Sokmarfs 
teat by ChokuTmish. r Rldvan of Aleppo, who bid done nothing, 
profited greatly. With almost no fighting he won back from 
Antioch the barrier fortresses of al-FiTah, Samrfn, Ma'arrat- 
Misrm, and Artah, whose people admitted his men, and Latmln, 
Kafartab, Ma'arrat-an-Nu'man, and Albara, whose garrison* fled r 
Of these Artah, the gateway to Antioch, was particularly valuable, 
likewise, according to Anns Comnena, the Byzantine admiral 
Cantacuzenus seized Latakia, though not the citadel, and al- 
^Ullaiqah, aMrfarqab, and Jabala to the south. The Greek general 
Ifonastras occupied Tarsus^ the adjacent port of Loflgirjiada (not 
now extant), and Adana and Mamistra, being welcomed by the 
Armenian population,* 4 The Byzantines already held the island of 
Cyprus with its naval bases oil the Syrian coastj and from them 
were helping Bohemond's enemy, Raymond of St. Gillcs, es- 
tablish himself around Tripoli to the south of Antioch^ as we 
thall see. 

Bahemond's position was therefore rendered desperate by pres- 
sure on all sides from the Byzantines and Aleppo. With many of 
hie troops lost at Harian* his home garrisons demoralized, Edesea 
weak, and now himself in debt for hi* ransom of 1 103 and unable 
to secure more men> Bohemond was at the end of his resources r He 
might remain and face defeat or decay, or he might return to 
Europe and embark upon a bold new venture. He chose the latter 
course. He appointed Tancred his regent in the east h and sailed for 
Italy, arriving in January 1105. 

Bohemond*s plan was nothing less than 10 make a frontal at- 
tack on the Byzantine empire through Albania t as his father, 
Robert Guiscard, with Bohemond as second-in-command, had 
done in iofli-iofij. Bohemond*s experience convinced him that he 
might succeed, particularly if he could channel the mounting a nti- 
By taniine prejudices of the west into support of his venture. These 
prejudices were born of the friction and misunderstanding en- 
gendered by the passage of the hungry and ill-disciplined forces ol 
the First Crusade through the Byiantine empire, and by the 
disaster of the Crusade of 1 1 or, which Alexius was widely suspect- 
ed of sabotaging. The wily Norman, theref ore + decided to promote 
a new "crusade", directed not against the Moslems but against the 
Byzantines. Its real purpose wae not to protect the Holy Scpulcher 7 
but to increase the power of Bohemond. To start a cmeadr he 
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would lave to have the sanction of pope Paschal II, He saw the 
pope in [ 105. Ab a result Paschal appointed bishop Bruno of Segni 
as legate to preach a new crusade. 

Although the reports of the Council of Poitiers where the cru- 
sade was formally launched in lio6 mention the L£ way to Jerusa- 
lem" rather than Byzantium, it seems likely that Paschal suc- 
cumbed to the anti-Byzantinism of the day and fell in with 
Bohemond'E plans. At any rate there is no record that the pope 
denounced Bohemond's purpose when it became publicly apparent. 
Indeed, in his relations with the Norman, Paschal does not emerge 
as a strong character. 

The prince of Antioch made a triumphal tour of Italy and 
Prance in [ 105-I Ifl6i everywhere greet ed as a hero of the First 
Crusade, and everywhere calling (or volunteers for his new ven- 
ture. As basea for propaganda against Alexius he carried in his 
train a pretender to the Byzantine throne, and circulated copies 
of the anonymous Gf sta Fr&ncor urn et oliwum HifTQsntimit&nQrum^ 
a pro-Norman chronicle of the First Crusade, which Bohemond 
had brought over from Antioch and into which he seems to have 
had inserted a passage saying that Alexius had promised Antioch 
to him t 

By the tall of 1 107 Bohemond was able to sail from Apulia to 
Albania with 34/J00 men H He took Avium and laid siege to 
Dyrraehium {Duraiito}. Alexius however was ready for Bohe- 
mond. He blockaded him by land and sea and forced the proud 
Norman to a&Jc for terms in September ilofi. The treaty required 
Bohemond to take an oath of vassalage for Antioch in western 
atyifij and to return to Italy. Bohemond, a broken and discredited 
man, never went back to Aittioth, He spent the few remaining 
year* of his life in ApuEla, dym£ thete in 11 11, *> 

Bchemond's death ended tbe career of one of the boldest and 
most ambitious men of the time. He saw in the First Crusade an 
opportunity to establish himself as a powerful prince. He did suc- 
ceed in founding a principality at Antioch, but it was much less 
than he had expected. His seizure of this city in 1098, his denuncia- 
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tions of the Byzantines* and hie war* against them wrecked 
whatever chance the crusading movement may have had to realise 
the apparent hope of pope Urban, a new understanding between 
Latin and Greek Christendom, 

Let us now return to Tancred when Bohemond left him aa re- 
gent of Antioch in 1104. He had now to rebuild his power. He 
appointed as his governor at Edessa his kinsman, Richard of 
Salerno (also known as Hkhard of rhe Frincipate). Thus Edessa 
became for a time a dependency of Antioch although king Bald- 
win in Jerusalem had originally given it to Baldwin of Le Bourg. 
Tancred attacked Rid van of Aleppo in the Spring of 1105. 'He 
took the Jtey fortress of Arta^ completely shattering an army 
Rldvan led to its relief, and then scoured the country, capturing 
Tall Aghdl and Sarmln, and threatening Aleppo itself. Rldvan was 
dismayed. He seems to have made a submission to Tancred for he 
gave no more trouble for five years. In [ 106 Tancred took the 
powerful fortress of Apamea, He coald now threaten the important 
emirate of Hamah, to the south of Aleppo r He also gained prestige 
by marrying Cecilia, a natural daughter of king Philip I of 
France* a bride sent him by Bohemond, 

The young regent of Antioch set out to regain what had been 
lost to the Byzantines in 1 104, He attacked Mamiatra, the key to 
Cilkia, in the year 1107, when Bohemond Was attacking Dyr- 
lachium. Apparently he took it late in 1 107 or early in no8 t and 
then moved South to recapture Latakia, the chief port of his 
principality. By the spring ol i loS Tancred had regained nearly 
all that Bohemond had lost, and he was overlord of Edessa in 
addition. It is true that Bohemond in the treaty of Deabolis in 
MO& had recognised Alexius as suzerain lord of Antioch, but 
Tancred treated the emperors, claims with contempt. Bohemond 
was partly responsible for Tancred 1 s. success, as his attack in Albania 
drew o£ Byiantine troops toward the west. 

If Tancred, regent of Antioch and overlord of Edessa, felt in 
1 10S that he was at the height of good fortune after his Cilician 
victories, he was due to be rudely disillusioned by the loss of 
Edessa. It is at this point necessary to review the history of 
Edessa up to We have seen that Baldwin of Boulogne be- 

came its ruler in 1098, When he took over Jerusalem in lloo he 
gave Edessa to his kinsman, Baldwin of Le Bonrg r The latter im- 
mediately strengthened his position iu Ede&sa in several ways. He 
married an Armenian princes^ Morfia^ daughter of the wealthy 
Gabriel (Armenian Khoril) of Melitcue r He received Basil, patri- 
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arch of the Armenian Churchy with great honor t probably in [ ISJ. 
Thus he sought the favor of his Armenian subjects. He chose as 
his thief vassal his kinsman Joscelinof Courtenayj recently arrived 
from France. He gave Joseelin the great lief of Tell Bashir, lying 
between the Euphrates and the borders of Antioch. finally, in 
i it>3 he helped procure the ransom of Bohemond of Antioch, with 
whom he could cooperate, in place of Tancred, with whom he 
could rtot H We have seen that the immediate results were the 
attacks upon Rid van of Aleppo in 1 103, and the Harran campaign 
of 1104, which led to the capture of Baldwin and Joseelin by the 
Turks* Then followed the short regency of Tancred in Edessa^ the 
departure of Bohemond for Europe, the second regency of Tancred 
in Antioch^ and Tancred** bestowal of Edessa upon his cousin, 
Richard of Salerno, all in the year 1104. 

Richard lacked ability. He did not hold in check the tyranny 
and greed of hi& Trankifih followers. He rapidly lost the loyalty of 
hie Armenian Eubjcttfi* Stevenson is doubtless correct in saying 
that the authority of the Franks was confined to the garrison 
towne. As a result the territory of Edeesa was open to invasion. 
Chokurmish of Mosul raided the countryside in 1105 and Killj 
Arslan of Iconium did the same in Iic6 and 1 107. Therefore 
Richard^ rule of Edessa (1104-1108) was a period of great weak- 
ness for this exposed northern state. 

While Richard governed Edessa , Baldwin of Le Bourg experienced 
changing fortunes in captivity. Shortly after his capture in 1 (04. 
by Solunan of Mardin he was kidnapped by Chokurmish of Mosul. 
He fell into the hands of Chavll Saqaveh when the latter con- 
quered Mosul, probably late in 1107, The growth of Chavll'e power 
soon aroused the jealousy of the SelchuJtid sultan Muhammad, 
son of the great conqueror Malik-Shah. Muhammad commissioned 
Sharaf-ad-Din Maudud, of whom we shall hear later* to take 
Mosul from Chavll. Chavll now did an astonishing thing. He offered 
Lc Bourg JibeTty in return for an alliance against Maodud, in 
addition to a ransom. Baldwin accepted, and was released, prob- 
ably in the pommer of l lo3. He went to Antioch and demanded of 
Tancred the return of Edessa. According to Matthew of Ede^a, 
Baldwin was refused because he would not accept it as a ncf from 
Tancred. Tancred^s selfishness blinded htm to the fact that he and 
Baldwin of Le Bourg, by taking the side of the rebel Chavll, could 
deal the Seldiukid power a dangerous blow. Le Bourg at once 
turned for support to the Armenian prince Kogh Vasil of Kesoun, 
who feared Tancred, and to Chavll. Border fighting developed, 
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with Tancred holding his own, Shortly afterwards Tancred and 
Le Bourg were reconciled, largely through ecclesiastical interven- 
tion according to Ibn-al-Athlr. Edesea waa then restored to count 
Baldwin, September 18, r ro8," Thus Tancred, earlier in the year 
at the pinnacle of pocver, not only lost the suzerainty of Edessa but 
embittered its rightful lord, Baldwin of Lc Bourg, 

Then began a strange double civil war between Tancred and 
Rid van of Aleppo on one side and Lc JWrg and Chavll on the 
other. Chavll > who had left the defense of Mosul in the hands of his 
w'iit y appeared in the district of Rahba, ca$t of Aleppo, in order 
to recruit allies. His capture of the stronghold of Balis alarmed 
Rldvan, lord of Aleppo. Rldvan called upon Tancred, with whom 
he apparently hid had a iruce since 1 105, for aid. He pictured the 
plight of the Franks in Syria if Chavll should seize Aleppo, Tancred 
camc^ perhaps moved in part by resentment against Chavll for 
freeing Baldwin of Le Bourg. Chavll now became alarmed. He 
called upon Le Bourg and Joscelin for help. They responded, bitter 
againsi Tancred t In the battle which ensued Tancred scattered his 
enemies near Tell Bashir in the early fall of ttoS. He besieged 
Le Bourg in Duluk for a short while^ but was driven off by 
threatening moves made by Chavll. 

Thus ended the civil war of iroS. The Franks might have des- 
troyed the power of the Turks in the region arfiund Edessa while 
the latter were righting among themselves. They could even have 
had rhe help of one of the Turkish factions. Such an opportunity 
was not to come again soorij for Maudad, a very able man, estab- 
lished himself in Mosul in September and the renegade ChavH. 
succeeded in making his peace with the sultan Muhammad, On the 
other hand the Turks had lost an opportunity. If they had been 
united, they could have attacked the Frauks when the latter were 
divided. The whole episode is illuminating brcause it shows how 
quickly the Prankish and Moslem princes could forget rivalries 
arid become allies- when private diplomatic and military considera- 
tions so warranted. 

The capture of the city of Tripoli by the Franks^ one of the key 
events of the period, occurred during the next yearj I IC£>, This be- 
came the capital of the Latin county of the same name. The Origin 
of this state is intimately connected with the name of Raymofid of 
St, Gilles, count of Toulouse, Raymond, it will be recalled, had> 
come out on the First Crusade having sworn to devote his life to 
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the caute. But the establishment of his rival Godfrey as ruler of 
Jerntalem and the homesickness of his Provencal troops had 
forced Raymond to leave Jerusalem in August 1^99- He marched 
his men to Latakia where most of them embarked for Europe, as 
we have seen. Raymond,, now a leader without an army, weftt on 
to Constantinople the ne*t year to seek whatever aid he could get 
from the- emperor Alexius, The bond between them was dislike of 
Bohemcmd of Antioch, who had thwarted them both. 

About the beginning of 1 102 Raymond returned by sea to Syria, 
In the year 1 101 he had assumed the leadership, with the approval 
of the emperor Alexiu^ of a host of crusaders, principally Lom- 
bardsj who had reached Constantinople fired by enthusiasm gene- 
rated by the success of the First Cf ueade H It was now Raymond^ 
hope that he might appear in Syria and Palestine with this new 
army at his back and dictate a settlement more in accord 
with hia conception of the original purposes of the crusade. It 
was Alexins^ hope that Raymond would reopen Anatolia to By- 
zantine occupation, and would reduce Antioch to a dependency 
of Byzantium, 

As we saw in the preceding chapter, however the crusaders 
of 1 101 were virtually exterminated by KlUj Arslan of Iconium 
and Maldt-GhazJ of Sebastia (Sivas). If Raymond of St, GiUeshad 
arrived in Syria in iloi with a large and victorious army, it is 
presumable that the Byzantines would have recovered the Ana- 
tolian provinces in his wake, that he might have been able to 
restore Antioch to them > and that the Greeks would thereafter 
have played a much more important and friendly role in the 
history of the Latin states, It is also presumable that Raymond, 
who had been consulted by pope Urban in [095 In planning the 
First Cr made, and who thought that he more truly represented its 
original purposes than did the other princcSj would have had a 
large influence upon the disposition of affaire in general in Syria 
and Palestine, Grousset goes further and suggests that Raymond 
and his large army might have conquered Aleppo and Damascus 
and made possible the establishment of a Latin power much stron- 
ger and more stable than Edeeea and the three coastal states that 
did result from the efforts of the Frank s r !l However in the Cru&ade 
of l ioi not only were the hopes oi Alexius and Raymond defeated, 
but when Raymond returned to Syria in 1101 he was virtually 
without a following. The old count endured the humiliation of 
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arrest and delivery into the hands of the youthf nl Tancred,, regent 
of Antioeh for Bohemond, then a prisoner of Malik-Gh5£T r Tancred 
compelled Raymond to swear to make no conquests between 
Antioch and Acre + and released him. Observance of this oath would 
have virtually excluded St. Gilles from any acquisitions on the 
coast of Syria and Palestine, 

The count of Toulouse now proceeded to do just what Tancred 
had feared. He started the conquest of an area south of Antioch 
in Tancr ed's natural sphere of expansion. By now his hopes had 
to be reduced to the immediate business of getting a foothold in 
Syria, Raymond had passed through this area twice in 1099, and 
had become familiar with it r Grousset suggests that it reminded 
him of his native Midi. 3 * Raymond began by capturing the port 
of Tortosa in noi, and used it as a base for further operations. 
Then he laid siege to Hisn al-Akrad (Castle of the Kurds, later 
Krak des Chevaliers), which he had taken and abandoned in 1099, 
He gave up this siege when the assassination of Janah-ad-Daulah 
of Horns in May nog seemed to offer an excellent opportunity 
to seize that rich and powerful emirate. However + Horns delivered 
itself to Dukak of Damascus and Raymond retired. Then in 1 103 
the count of Toulouse found his objective at last. He established a 
permanent camp on a hill outside the important port of Tripoli, 
living off the hinterland with a few hundred followers and block- 
ading the city by land. Gradually he transformed thkeamp into a 
fortress, Afons Peregrinus (Pilgrim Mountain)^ with the help of 
workmen arid materials sent by Alcxius's officials in Cyprus. In 
1 104 Raymond with Genoese naval aid captured the port of Jubail, 
twenty miles to the south. The Genoese admiral, Hugh Embriaco, 
received Jubail and established a hereditary fief around it. But 
on February 28, 1105, count Raymond died, hie ambition to 
conquer Tripoli still unrealized. Disappointed in his hopes to 
cany through the plans fif pope Urban-, Raymond had remained 
to play out the role of a petty conqueror. His monument wan 
to be the county of Tripoli, the smallest of the four Latin states r 

Raymond's successor in Syria was his cousin, William Jordan, 
count of Cerdagne* For four more years Willianij with slender f e- 
sourceSj kept up the land blockade of Tripoli from Pilgrim Moun- 
tain. Then in the beginning of March 1109, there arrived from 
France Raymond's son, Bertram of St, Gillcs, to claim hii paternal 
inheritance, Bertram had left France with an army of ^our thou- 
sand men convoyed in a fleet largely Genoese. On the way out he 
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had come to an understanding with the emperor Alexius, a step 
consistent with the policy of his father. On the other hand he in- 
curred the enmity of Tancred by stopping at St. Simeon and lay- 
ing claim to that part of Antioch originally held by his father in 
1098. Tancred Jtifrly ordered Bertram to leave the principality of 
Antioch. 

Bertram then sailed with his forces to Tortosa, a port controlled 
by William Jordan. He immediately claimed a part of his father's 
estate William, the defender and possessor for four years, rebuffed 
him. But WJUiam, fearing hie couain + e large forces, appealed to 
Bertram** enemy, Tancred, offering to- become a vassal in return 
for protection. Tancred, eager for power and desirous of checking 
St. Gillee, accepted the proposal and prepared to join William 
Jordan, 

Count Bertram, feaiing Tancred** intervention, hastened to 
Tripoli and laid siege to it by land and sea. He hoped to settle the 
matter by seizing the great prize before William and Tancred 
coulee act. William^ Mnall garrison in the stronghold of Pilgrim 
Mountain looked on helplessly. 

The young count of St, Gilles had another resource. He sent 
word to king Baldwin Of Jerusalem, Tancred's rival of other days, 
offering to become a vassal in return for help. Baldwin accepted. 
He welcomed the opportunity to extend his. power northwards and 
to forestall Tancredr He wai glad to help reduce another Saracen 
port and he could hope for an alliance with the Genoese fleet for 
further attacks upon coastal towns. But to Baldwin who had the 
qualities of statesmanship, there was still a greater opportunity. 
He saw then the possibility of ironing out differences among all the 
Franks and of uniting their energies as crusaders under the leader- 
ship of the regime at Jerusalem, 

For these reasons king Baldwin formally summoned Tancred to 
meet him at Tripoli to give satisfaction to the complaints of 
Bertram, and also to those of Baldwin qf Edessa and Joscelin of 
Tell Bashir. But Tancred owed no allegiance to king Baldwin, 
Therefore Baldwin summoned him in the high name of the church 
of Jerusalem, 3 * a formula which reminds us of the stand originally 
taken by the ecclesiastics and others, regarding the proper icgime 
to be established in the holy city, Soon two coalitions faced each 
other outside Tripoli. On one side were Icing Baldwin, Bertram, 
Baldwin of Le Bourg, and Joscelin. On the other were Tancred 
and William Jordan with a smaller following. Under the circum- 
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stance? Tanked proved conciliatory. King Baldwin achieved the 
great personal triumph of Bitting in judgment and hearing the 
complaints of Le Bourg vcrsaa Tancred and of Bertram versus 
William Jordan. 

A number of compromises weft worked out. First, Tancred 
gave up his claims in rtdeasa and recognised the restoration of 
Baldwin of Le Bourg, kinsman of king Baldwin. In return king 
Baldwin granted Tancred the fiefs of Tiberias, Nazareth, Haifa, 
and the Templum bemini (now the shrine Qubbat a3-§akhrah) in 
Jerusalem. Tancred formally became Baldwin's vassal for theee 
fieitk This meant that, if Bohemond returned to Antioeh, Tancred 
could expect to resume the place in the state of Jerusalem that he 
bad left in 1101. It was provided thai meanwhile he could enjoy 
the revenues from these fiefs. Tancred did not become Baldwin's 
vaetal for Antioch. Second, it was agreed that William Jordan 
should keep N Aro.ah and apparently Tortosa. William became a 
vassal of Tancred. Thus the northern part of the territory of Tripoli 
was to be under Tancred'a influence. Third* Bertram was to get the 
remainder of his father's innefitance, that is, the area around 
Tripoli and Tripoli itself when it should fall. He became a vassal 
of king Baldwin. It was a great day for Baldwin L Ede$sa and 
Tripoli were thereafter dependent upon him, while Tailored of 
Antioch could expect to control only the northern part of Tripoli - 
The prestige of king Baldwin had never been so high. Tancred, 
thwarted and disappointed, marched off, and besieged and 
captured the ports of Valania and Jabaia in May and July* 1 109. 
He thus forestalled Baldwin J and Bertram by extending his rule 
about a third of ihe way south from Latakia toward Tripoli. 

The city of Tripoli surrendered July 12, I (09. It was divided 
between Bertram, who received two-thirds, and the Genoese, who 
received one-third in return for their naval help. In addition 
Bertram inherited the holdings of William Jordan, who was killed 
a little before the fail af Tripoli. Thus Bertram extended his pos- 
sessions as far north as Tancred's territory. This deprived Tancred 
of the influence be had expected to have as the suzerain of WiUiam 
Jordan. A year or two later Tancred seized Tortosa from Bertram. 
Beyond this, king Baldwin was the beneficiary of the Tripolitan 
campaign^ for the county oi Tripoli remained a fief of the south- 
ern kingdom r 3 * Its history may be treated with that of the latter. 
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For a number of ycare after the Franke took Tripoli tike history 
of all four Latin states tended to ran in The same thaiuieL This 
was because the Turks of Iraq, aroused by the fall of Tripoli, were 
now disposed to unite and take the offensive. Therefore, the Latin 
states had to etW together. The jibU of the Turks was authorized 
by the SelchuJrid sultan Muhammad. There *mh emerged as iis 
moving spirit a devoted Moslem, Sharaf-ad-Din Maudud* lord of 
Mosul since i toS, and a worthy forerunner of 'Im&d-ad-Din Zengi, 
Ntir-ad-DSn, and Ealadin (§alah-ad-I>in). Maudfld acted as Mu- 
hammad^ commander-in-chief. It was his mission to lead the 
Selchukids of Iraq in a series of dangerous attacks upon the 
Franks." 

Mauddd T s first campaign was in 1 1 10. He ravaged the lands of 
Edessa in the spring. Baldwin of J> Bourg tailed for help, Bald- 
win of Jerusalem, after finishing the siege of Beirut, May 13, 
appeared in the north in the early summer. Bertram of Tripoli and 
two Armenian princes, Kogh Vasul of Jtesoun and abu-l-Gharlb 
(West Armenian, Ablgharib) ofBira (Birejik), also came Tancred 
did not resporid. He resented Le Bourg*s possession of Edessa. 
King Baldwin, wishing to preserve the unity attained the year 
before at Tripoli, summoned Tancrcd to join the feet of the Franks, 
and if he had grievance*, to present them. It was apparent!/ a 
direct appeal, not a feudal summons, for Antioch was not a fief of 
Jerusalem. Its sanction was both crusader sentiment an** the 
power of the coalition, which Albert of Aix says disposed of twen- 
ty-five thousand men. Tanered came, reluctantly, went through 
the forms of reconciliation with Le Eoorg s and soon withdrew. The 
other allies, not daring to remain long absent from their lands, 
prepared to go home also. They provisioned and garrisoned the 
city of Edeefia, evacuated the agrarian population, and crossed the 
Maudud, now joined by Ttightigin of Damascus, ap- 
peared and Jtilled five thousand Armenians before they could 
cross. He then devastated the whole countryside of Edessa on his 
way back to Iraq. The county of Edessa, especially the pari east 
of the Euphrates, never recovered from this blow. Kor was this all. 
The Franks of Edessa now in their weakness became suspicious, 
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sad NkftGufron,. TmmJ, p.. lES, rop*¥tiveLy writ* [hp* Baldwin had wily a iDfcfaL not a 
feudal Hccndade} 1 <Wff AntLucTL i * r j- " iri 

=* fm HjudiKl'i rtrecr aec H. S. Fink. "Mawdfld of Mtfiulj Fr^mr nl S*[*tfi" t T*r 
JJhjJj* W«*U t XLI1J (1935). [S-37. 
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vengeful, and cruelly extortionate, and were hated by the people 
they had originally been welcomed to defend. 

The Turks made a second effort in u i J. An offensive by Tancred 
caused individuals from Aleppo, rather than the weak and suspi- 
cious Rldvan, to clamor for aid from both the suhan and the caliph 
in Baghdad h As a result Maudud assembled a new coalition of 
Iranian princet, invaded the county of Edesaaj and then in August 
marched south to join Ridvan in a war against Ta tiered, Hut 
Rldvan shut the gates of Aleppo. He feared the greed of the 
Mesopotamian emirs more than that of Tancred. He cared nothing 
for the holy war or Moslem unity^ for as wc have Raid he sym- 
pathized with the esoteric and heretical sect of Assassins, Accord- 
ingly Rldvan's would -be deliverers ravaged his lartd& for seven- 
teen daySj doubtless confirming him in his auspicious of them. 

Maudiid and his Iranian allies marched farther south, early in 
September, to join Tughtigin of Damascus, who desired an attack 
upon Tripoli. Tripoh was the natural maritime outlet for Damas- 
cus. But Maudud*s Mesopotamian allies, tired of the long cam- 
paign balked at this and went home. Only the zealous Maudiid 
remained with Tughtigin. 

Meantime Tattered had taken alarm. He called for help, although 
he had been unwilling to help others the year before, Baldwin 
of Jerusalem came, abandoning the promising intrigue to gain 
Ascalon. Count Baldwin of Edeasa and hie vss&al Joscelin of Tell 
Bashir, Bertram of Tripoli^ and a number of Armenian princes also 
gathered at the meeting place, Chastcl-Rouge, thirty miles south 
of Antioch up the Orontes valley. There was a little skirmishing 
near Shaisar, and then both sides warily withdrew and went home. 

One may conclnde in regard to the whole campaign of 1 1 1 1 that 
the splendid prospects of the Turks were mined by internal dis- 
sensions, and that the policy of unity and cooperation sponsored by 
king Baldwin in 1109 and it to was brilliantly justified. However 
it is a matter of irony that the aelflsh Tancred was the principal 
beneficiary of xhh solidarity* and that king Baldwin, who was re- 
sponsible for it, lost a promising opportunity to gain Ascalon. 

In the years iiii-iri2 Bertram and especially king Baldwin 
made another contribution to the cause of Latin unity. The em- 
peror Alexius, following the death of Bohemond in Italy in tiii, 
again demanded Antioch of Tancred^ in accordance wEth Bohe- 
mond's treaty of 1 1 08 , Tancred rebuffed h[m, Alexius then sent an 
envoy, Butumites, to bribe Bertram and king Baldwin into an 
alliance against Tancred, Bertram daUied with the idea but Bald- 
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win's refusal was decisive for them both. Such a scheme was hardly 
consistent with Baldwin^ policy of Franltish unity and coopera- 
tion, Fot- Bertram it meant dropping his fathers historic quarrel 
with the Normans of Antioch and ceasing the intrigues with 
Alexius. 

As a result the courts of Antioch and Tripoli became friendly. 
Jbn-al-QalanisI writes that when Bertram died, probably a little 
before February 3, 1 1 ii T the guardians of his young son Pons sent 
the latter to Antioch for training as a knight. He also states that 
Pons was given four fiefe by Tattered — Tortosa, §atitha (later 
Chattel- Blanc), Eft en al-Akrad, and Maraclca. After Tancred died 
(probably December iz, 1 T r 2), Pons was also given Tancrcd's 
young wife,, Cecilia of France. This was by wish of Tancred, ac- 
cording to William of Tyre. 87 Thus ended the old quarrel begun at 
Antioch in 1098 by Raymond of St. Gillea and Bohemond. This 
policy of friendship was continued by Tancrcd's successor in the 
regency of Antioch, Roger of Salerno, son of Richard of the Prin- 
cipal^ former regent of Edessa, 

Tancted's death ended the career of the youngest of the leaders 
of the original Crusading expedition. He was certainly one of the 
ablest^ ranking immediately below Bohemond and Baldwin I. The 
young Norman was perhaps more than Bohemond the real founder 
of the principality of Antioch. He rarher than his uncle, who was 
usually an absentee, established the state upon a permanent foun- 
dation. A restless fighter, Tancred extended his conquests as long 
as he lived. Usually he fonght Moslems but he was unscrupulous 
enough to fight fellow Christians, whether Byzantines, Armenians, 
or even the Franks of Edcssa, if he saw a chance to gain an ad- 
vantage. fTe was more concerned with the immediate expansion 
of hU own power than with the larger interests of the Latin states. 
Yet on the whole the career of Tancred belongs on the credit side 
of the Latin ledger. He built up the principality of Antioch into 
a powerful military state that considerably ou flatted the southern 
kingdom of Jerusalem, 

Maudud^ third campaign against the Franks, was in I ill. This 
time he came alone. He harassed the city of Edesoa from April to 
June, and nearly cap cured it by corrupting some of the Armenian 
guards. When this failed he returned home. The pro-Turkish 
plots of some Armenians inside Edeeaa, notably in and I Hi* 

1T CbA-aJ-QdilljiHi, p. isy r William of Tyre, XI. [3. For Tnnsrai'i death kc Nittielrtd, 
T(tntfrei r p, ^14, note 3. Gronjirt bsliiev** Hint Bertram difd at the begimuag cf the year 
! J [ J, iJiarfJ r jftsr the (fcflr.li cE Tfl[WTWl {H if J, Jtf 4T*H,j II, 
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led Baldwin to take vigorous counter-measures, including a mass 
deportation to Samosata in 1113, rescinded in 1114., Baldwin's 
poverty after the constant Turkish devastations east ol the 
Euphrates, contrasted with the prosperity of Jostelin at Tell 
Rashir, led him in 1113 to imprison his chief vassal Briefly, 
strip him of his fief t and expel him. Joscelrn was welcomed at 
Jerusalem by Baldwin I and given the fief of Galilee, 

The Sekhfikids attached the Franks again in 1113, This time 
Maudud passed by Edessa and straightway joined Tughtigin of 
Damascus, who had been suffering from raide from the Franks of 
Jerusalem. The combined Turkish army boldly took position 
south of Lake Tiberias, east of the Jordan, across from the village 
of s£-£innabrah. King Baldwin summoned what was probably his 
maximum strength, seven hundred knights and four thousand 
footmen according to Albert of ALx, and marched north. At the 
same time he called upon Roger of Antioch and Pons of Tripoli for 
help. Baldwin, always aggressive and usually shrewd, this time 
blundered into the enemy at as-Sinnahrah, June 26. He lost 
twelve hundred infantry and thirty knights, and himself barely 
escaped. The next day Roger and Pons arrived at Tiberias, and 
reproached their senior colleague for his rashness. 

But the end was not yet. The Prankish force, inferior in num- 
ber^ took refuge on a hill west of Tiberias where though safe they 
Suffered from lack of sufficient water. Ibn-al-Athlr writes that the 
Franks were immobilized here for twenty-six days. For two 
months Turkish raiding parties roamed the kingdom to the envi- 
rons of Jaffa and Jerusalem itself. The Arab peasantry assisted 
the Turks in the plundering and devastation. However the towns, 
except Nablus and Baisan, held out behind their walls. As the 
summer wore on the Frahkish army, which stayed around Tiberias, 
grew by accretion of pilgrims from Europe until it numbered 
about sixteen thousand men according to Albert of Aix, At the 
same time Maudtld's Iraqian allies became more and more in- 
sistent npon retnming home, and eventually did so, MaudQd 
dismissed his own men, and himself went to Damascus with 
Tughtigin, September 5. 38 He intended to prepare for a campaign 
the next year. 

Maudud's invasion of the kingdom in 1113 wa? gtrikingjy like 
that of Saladin in ] l £7, In each case the Moslems entered via the 

** The btti wiprcct (« tIk theory -of this Temarksbk wivstjian jn? Jbrmr-QllamiJ , 
jj^Jj3- ] 39i AJbtJt c£ Aia^i*, 694-69^ kti tt o£ ChartKt, pp. jSj-i?*; and William el 
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Tiberias gateway, and caused the kingdom to muster its full 
strength which the invaders then disastrously defeated. Both 
timee the Franks were marooned on a hill short of water. But 
there were three differences. King Baldwin's troops were not 
entirely without water t he received reinforcements* and he was 
astute and had the respect of his colleagues in spite of his error. 
King Guy in (187 would enjoy none of these advantages. 

The danger to the Franks implicit in the existence of the able 
and energetic Maudud ended with the murder of that prince + 
October a, 1 1 1 3. He was struck down in the presence of Tughcigin, 
probably by a member of the fanatical sect of Assassins, It k hard 
to escape the conclusion that Tughtigin, jealous of his autonomy 
and annoyed at the continued presence in his capital of the sultan* e 
generalissimo, was involved. For the Franks the results were whol- 
ly fortunate. First, the murder removed a most powerful, persist- 
ent, and capable adversary. Second; Tughtigin, though he posed 
as innocent, became suspect in the court of sultan Muhammad at 
Baghdad, As a result Tughtigin was driven to making a permanent 
truce with king Baldwin in 1114, and even to an alliance with the 
Franktsh princes in 1115, Thns the circumstances of Maudud's 
death bred suspicions among the Turks and destroyed much of 
the unity it had been big life work to create,™ 

Maudud's death did not, however, cause sultan Muhammad to 
abandon the holy war. He named Aksungur al-Bursuki to be 
Maudud's successor as governor of Mosul and leader in the war, 
Aksungur made a futile attack upon Edessa h in May of 1114, A 
more positive achievement was the acceptance of an offer of 
loyalty from the widow of the Armenian prince Kogh Vasil (d. 
nil). Her husband had offered from aggression by Tancrcd in 
nil. By her actios Marash, Kesoun, and Raban, all northwest of 
Edesea, were included in the Turkish sphere of influence. 

However, Aksungur permitted himself to be badly defeated by 
a Mesopotamian rival, Il-Ghazi ibn-Artuk of Mardin, probably 
late in 1114. As a result Il-GhazJ, fearing the vengeance of the 
sultan, made an alliance with Tnghtigin of Damascus, According 
to Ibn-al-Athir the two princes even made an agreement with 
Roger of Antioch, 1 * A wide breach wag opened in the ranke of the 
Turks. A second result of Aksungur s defeat was his replacement 
as Muhammad's generalissimo by Bursuk ibn-Bursuk of Hamadan, 

■* On MnndnfR £43043 but la a ice above, chapta IV, p. tij. For a dimuiiuwi at Moslem 

** Ihn-sl-AcliDf, piitu- 
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Bursuk was ordered to punish tl-Ghaal and Tughtigin as well a& 
carry on the holy war against the Franks. 

In the spring of 1115 Burstik gathered a large army of IraqLan 
contingent^ threatened Edcssa briefly, and then moved on> in- 
tending to make Aleppo hi* base of. operations. But the eunuch 
Lu*lu% atabeg in that city for the child Alp Arslan^ son of Rldvan 
(d, 1113)! was a 3 unwilling to open his gates to the army of. the 
sultan as had been Rldvan in 1113. Lu'Iu* called upon 11-Ghazi 
and Tughtigin for aid, and they in turn called upon Roger of 
Antioch. As a result the troops of these strange allies took position 
in two camps, one Turkish and one Frankiih,, near Apamea, to 
watch Bursuk, Roger in turn called upon the other Frankish 
princes for support. King Baldwin, Pons of Tripoli, and Baldwin II 
of Edessa all gathered at Apamea hy August. The stage was now 
set for a great battle between the sultan's army under the com- 
mand of Bursuk, and the coalition of Latin princes and Turkish 
rebels. But there was no battle, the Ijitin-Turkish allies being 
very cantiout. After eight days Bursulr slyly retreated into the 
desert and his enemies scattered to their homes. The whole affair 
is excellent evidence that the Franks and Syrian Turks though 
given to fighting each other could dose ranks against others from 
outside Syria r 

BurBnlt*E withdrawal was a ruse, however. He slipped back to 
capture Kafartab, a mountain fortrcas of Roger's, and to menace 
the lands of Antioch and Aleppo. Roger cook the field and succeed- 
ed in ambushing Bursuk at Dantth half way between Apamea 
and Aleppo,, September [4, The rout was complete and appalling, 
Bursuk himself escaped but the Franks slaughtered three thou- 
sand male camp followers, enslaved the women, and committed 
the children and old men to the flames. The prisoners who re- 
mained, other than those held for ransom, were sent to Tughtigin, 
Il-Ghazi, and LuUu* r It took the Franks two or three days to 
divide the spoilt, which were worth three hundred thousand 
bezants according co Fulcher of Chanrea H 

The battle of Danith made a deep impression upon the Moslems. 
According to Grousset, Roger, as ^Sirojal" (Sire Roger), became 
a legendary figure among them something like Richard the Lion- 
hearted after the Third Crusade, 11 Tughtigin of Damascus broke 
with his dangerous ally at once and made his peace with sultan 

« Pidriui ol Cfcajtra, p. jfr; Gitnlwrtl, Hitwittte ™W*r F r. $ia. In ttUictOfl to (he 
utuiL chrauslc wursa wt Walter the ChaonelLsr. Btit* A^iodtm (eJ. lb E c a m C ftt r iaat- 
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:V1i]harnmad the next spring Nor do we hear more of il-Ghasi as 
an ally of Soger. This catastrophe broke the oftenALve spirit of the 
Sekhiikids for some time, Maudud was dead and there was none 
to take His place. The Prankish states now, until Roger's defeat 
by il-Ghail at Darb Sarmada in m% enjoyed more security 
than they had ever known before. 

The safety enjoyed by the Latin states permitted them :o go 
their separate ways . They could u nite in danger b at not in v ictory . 
Pons of Tripolij possibly in the summer oi j jjo"j began to plunder 
the Biqa' valley^ the country around Baalbek. As a result he wat 
badly defeated by Tughtigin of Damascus and Aksungur al- 
BursukT of Rahba. The latter, probably to regain the laurels loet 
in 1 1 14, had come down to cooperate- with Tughtigin in a holy war 
of their own. The two years following DanTih were spent by 
Baldwin II of Edcssa in a war upon the neighboring Armenian 
prindpalitics-r It wil] be remembered that one at least, Kesoun, 
antagonised by Tancred's brutality, had sympathised with 
Aksungur in 1114. Baldwin acquired the territory of Dgha Vasilj 
son of Kogh Vasil, by torturing Dgha Vasi]; that of abfi-l-Gharib 
of Bira after a year-long siege of the latter^ capital; and that of 
Pakrad of Cyrrhus and Cotistantine of Gar gar also by violence, 
Baldwin of Le Bourg thus rounded out his territories in the 
Euphrates valley to the wesc and north, and in. a measure 
recovered the strength he had lost in 1 1 10. His county was secure 
when he left it in in£ to become king of Jerusalem, 

Roger of Antioch s strange as it may seem, apparently was not 
actively aggressive for two years after his great vEctory, Probably 
his chief concern was Aleppo. As long as the weak and incompetent 
Lu T lu 3 was alive Roger seems to have been satisfied. But when 
Luia was murdered in 11 17 there began a confused struggle for 
the control of the city. It was Roger's role to combine with each 
successive taction dominant in Aleppo to keep out powerful can- 
didates such as Il-Ghazl of Mardin, active probably in 1 1 1 & or 
early it 19, This able prince purchased an expensive truce from 
Roger, made plan* with Tughtigin, went home, proclaimed a holy 
war, and raised a large army. He then returned to defeat and kill 
Roger at Darb Sarmada near al-AthaYib, west of Aleppo, June 2% 
J 1 icj. This disaster^ called the "field of blood" {ager sanguinis), 
will be discussed more fully in the following chapter. But the 
Franks of the north lost in 1 1 19 much of the security that they 
had gained in 1 1 15, They now faced a powerful and active prince 
in Aleppo, where there had always been a weak ruler. But this is 
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beyond the limits of our story. Tn iiiS the results of Damth still 
Btwd. Roger's brief rule of Antioch was, states Cahert, "the mo- 
ment of greatest prestige in its history," 43 

Let us noiv turn and sec what king Baldwin of Jcrosalem was 
able to do with his own dominions after the lapse of the Turkish 
peril in T 1 15^ In the fall of that year he built in the Trans jordan the 
castle of ash-Shaubak, Or Krak de Montreal, as it was called in his 
honor. This was on a commanding height south of the Dead Sea 
eighty-five miles from Jerusalem and eighty mile& north of the 
Rod Sea t Its fine strategic position enabled the Franks not only to 
protect the kingdom in that quarter,, but to levy tribute upon the 
Moslem caravans passing between Damascus and Egypt and also 
between Damascus and the holy cities of Medina and Mecca. 

The next year Baldwin extended his influence still farther south 
by leading a military force to Ailah at the head of the gnlf now 
called Aqata, on the Red Sea. This town, one hundred and fifty 
miles south of Jerusalem, became the southernmost point in his 
kingdom. According to Albert of Aix, Baldwin now visited the 
Greek monastery of Mount Sinai, which is ninety miles to the 
southwest, but made no claim upon the territory in this area. 4 * 

Late in 1 1 16 Baldwin put away his queen, Adelaide of Sicily, 
He had put aside Arda, his Armenian queen, in 1 1 1 J N in order to 
marry Adelaide, He wanted to secure a rich dowry and the friend- 
ship of Adelaide** son, count Roger H of Sicily. It was agreed 
that Roger should inherit the kingdom if the royal pair should be 
childless. It is presumable that this political marriage had the 
approval of Baldwin's close friend and adviser, patriarch Arnulf . 
Arnulf, a royal partisan during the patriarchates of Daimbert 
(1099^1 102) , Evremar (1 102-1 ioS0 T and Gibelin (1 108— 1 1 iz) 7 and 
privy to the removal of the first two, became patriarch in ma. 
But there was enough of clerical opposition to his policy of sub- 
ordinating the church to the interests of a strong monarchy, and 
of personal opposition to Arnulf himself to secure his deposition 
in a papal kgatine court in 1115. Ainulf promptly went to Rome 
and was reinstated in if r.6. At this time he agreed to urge Bald- 
win to give up his bigamous union with Adelaide, King Baldwin, 
becoming very sick late in 1 1 i6 t and still childless, fell in with this 
idea. It is- probable, as Ktihn suggests, that both Baldwin and 

** Cabin, tb. tit,, p. ?ifiS- Fbr th* CYEQti ttOUfld Mtppo i« nprciilly KaaSl-Bd-P&i 
f Fffd Or-, m\ pp, For Rpge^i ieitli md tb* ajfl- MitfWUf J« bdow r thipitf 
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ArmiLf felt that tht little kingdom could not be safety left to an 
absentee king, for Roger's moat important interest 6 would be in 
5icily H Therefore with Arnulf's ee*nnivance the marriage with 
Adelaide was annulled. Although Baldwin, when he died two 
yeart later 5 left the kingdom to a resident sovereign; he had for- 
feited permanently the friendship of the wealthy Sicilian court. 1 * 
The affair of Adelaide is also significant because it shows the close 
Support given the throne, even the strong influence upon royal 
policy, by the patriarchate under Arnuif . But it was an inflnence 
exerted for a strong monarchy, not an. independent church. 

In the spring of 1118 Baldwin led a small reconnoitering ex- 
pedition into TJgypt (or the first time. He plundered Pclusium 
(al-Faratna*),, southeast of modem Port Said, late in March. He 
then pushed on to Tinnis on one of the mouths of the Nile. Here 
he became fatally ill. He attempted to return to Jerusalem, but 
died at al-'Arish, siscty miles southwest of Ascalon, April 2, Iii3. 
He was succeeded by Baldwin of Le Bc-urg, whose foVrnal conse- 
cration as king of Jerusalem took place on April 14 of that year. As 
a result another Latin state, the county of Edessa* also changed 
hands, for Baldwin of Le Bourg gave it to Joscelin of Courtenay in 
1 119. In the year n iS there died several others identified with the 
early history of the Latin states, namely pope Paschal II, Adelaide 
of Sicily, patriarch Arnulf, and emperor Alexius Comnenus. 

The reign of Alexins CoinncnQS, whose death occurred in August, 
four months after that of Baldwin I, had been advantageous 
to his empire and not inimical to the Franks, 46 He had reorganised 
and strengthened the administration and had restored the security 
and prosperity of his people, while protecting his frontiers against 
the usual attacks in the Balkans, the pseudo-crusade of the avari- 
cious and vindictive Norman, Bohemond, and the menacing raids 
of the Turks in Anatolia. He had preserved his realm against the 
threat implicit in the presence of large western armies, too aften 
composed of ambitious and unprincipled leaders with bigated and 
undisciplined followerSj only too willing to blame ail their hard- 
ships and misfortunes on the Greeks^ whom, they regarded as wily 
profiteers^ as schismatics, and eventually as treacherous renegades. 
However accurate these accusations might be against certain of 

41 W ilium Of Tyrtj KI r l[ r ±6, j ?i Letter <A Paschal II In de ExiiLire. Ceriaioht, nail; 
V.tihn, (f'fwfirrjkJr Jer enlen imttnisittit PasfiarchsM, pp. jf-r.?- 

*■ Ttje tt4io]c peiiad dJ the Cwi'iHtTii Hid (be Aliml -of ByiSBliutffj fl-sSl— wiQ be: 
CKHminrd in J chapter ol V-uillint II, where aaddiej chapter will rfHuidef the tflmpLtt hiiMry 
sT tluf &t]cbukJ<l» oi UC'Djh jrwl their MwLem. neighbori, chdeF among idiom in toe twelfth 
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Alcxiufi 3 successors, they had no basis in his own conduct, but ori- 
ginated chiefly in the shrewd propaganda attempt of his enemy 
Hobemond to cast a cloak of justification over his own marauding. 

Alexins had profited from the First Crusade and from his mari- 
time strength by recovering the Anatolian, littoral, tut this ter- 
ritorial gain was partially offset by the loss- of Cilicia — acquired 
only in 1099, lost in 11 01, and retaken in 1104 — definitively in 
nofi lo Tancrcd, and by the suppression of his nominal Arme- 
nian vassals by the counts of Ederaa between 1097 (Tell Bashir) 
and 1 1 17 (Gargar and Cyrrhus), with Gabriel of Mclitcne over- 
whelmed by the Turks in l log. By 1 1 16 no portion of the crusad- 
ing arena was under Greek control, and none under that of 
Armenians except in the Taurus mountains north of Cilicia, where 
Tores (1100-11*9) — wn. of Constantine, son of Roupcn — still 
held Partzapert and Vahka, and Heloum> &on of Oshin, ruled at 
Lampron. The population of Cilicia, and of that part of the 
county of Edesta which lay west of the Euphrates, remained 
largely Armenian h with a mutually antagonistic admixture of 
Orthockuc Greeks and Syrian Jacobites, aU of whom had quickly 
learned to detest their Fjauldsh overlords. 

The year 1,118 therefore marks the end of an era. This is par- 
ticularly true because of the death of Baldwin I of Jerusalem, He 
was the last of the original leaders of the First Crusade, with the 
exception of Robert of Normandy^ who died in 1134, after many 
years a? a prisoner of king Henry T of England, Godfrey* Raymond, 
Boh-emond, and Tancred, all of whom had elected to *tay in the 
cast as builders of states, had passed. Of these Baldwin was prob- 
ably the ablest. He was certainly the most successful as a prince. 
He founded the first Latin state in the eaatj the county of Edessa. 
He wae virtually the founder and was far eighteen yean the ruler 
of another; Jerusalem,, which he trans-formed from an ecclesiastical 
state into a monarchy. He even had a hand in the capture of the 
city of Tripoli and in the establishment of the fourth and lart 
state, the county of Tripoli r 

With small means Baidwin accomplished much. He founded the 
county of Edessa with a mere handful of knights As Godfrey's 
successor at Jerusalem he took over a weak state torn by fac- 
tionalism and surrounded hy enemies. He left it united and power- 
ful. He found it in economic ruin. He revived and maintained 
com merce with the people he had come to fight, the Moslems. 
When he arrived he controlled but one port, Jaffa, When he died 
he ruled all but two along his coast. Tyre and Ascalon. He never 
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had a fleet, yet he found Italian naval help for coastal conquests 
and for the protection of the vital sea routes to the west. Baldwin 
rarely had more troope than a modem battalion or regiment, Yet 
he was able to protect his Small state, leave it secure and aggressive, 
aid the Latin states in the north, and extend his own dominions. 
He was a conqueror Co the day of his deaths His powerful enemies 
al-Af clal of Egypt and Tughtigin of Damascus early gave up any 
notion pf conquering him. As a king he had very scanty revenues. 
He relied upon customs duties, upon contributions from pilgrims, 
upon raids and tribute, and upon the economic prosperity he 
revived in hie kingdom^ He fostered this prosperity by concilia- 
ting and protecting the natives, both Christian add Moslem, who 
formed the bulk of the wealth-producing population of his "Latin" 
kingdom. He induced the Christian peasants of the Tranejordan 
and adjacent districts to migrate to his kingdom and replace the 
hostile Arabs* in lien of the potential colonists lost in the dis- 
astrous crusade of I10J. 

King Baldwin had become the leader of the Franks in the Levant 
although he had no real means with which to coerce the three 
other Latin princes. It is true that he was suzerain of Tripoli, 
and had granted Edessa to its lord, yet their feudal rulers could 
have defied him if they had wished, Baldwin was statesman 
enough to know that the Franks would stand or fall together. He 
had sufficient moral authority to unite and lead them, even the 
reluttant Tancred, against the Turkish peril in the north. When 
Baldwin died his kingdom was first in dignity, power, and leader- 
ship among the Latin states in the east. All, even the exposed 
county of Edessa T were secure. King Baldwins passing marks the 
end of the formative period of these states. It was new the turn of 
others to maintain what had been won. 
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J_he death of the childless king Baldwin I of Jerusalem on 
April i, 11 l8 T while returning from a campaign in Egypt brought 
to an end the rule of the direct line of the house ol Boulogne. Their 
vigorouG policies, both in the domestic and foreign fields, had 
greatly beneficed the infant kingdom of Jerusalem. On his death 
the leading men of the kingdom assembled to select a successor. 
Among them ivere patriarch Arnulf t the archbishops, bishops and 
other prelates of the church together with various lay leaders in- 
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eluding Jmteliti^ lord of Tiberias, to choose his successor. Some,, 
apparently swayed by the late king's request that they select hi* 
brother Eu&tace if he should come to Jer uealem t urged that they 
wait for hie arrival add not interfere with the ancient law of hered- 
itary succession. But others, fearful that an interregnum would 
imperil the safety of the kingdom, opposed this view and urged 
the immediate selection of a hmg, Joscclinj already apprised of 
the patriarch's support^ sided with the Utter group and argued 
that Baldwin's kinsman* Baldwin of Lc Bpurg, who had recently 
repaired from his state, the county of Edessa, to visit the holy 
places and to confer with the king, be made the new ruler. The 
assembly, unaware that Joscelin hoped by this move to succeed 
later to the county of Edessa and recalling the harsh treatment 
accorded to him by Baldwin of Le Bourg, believed in his sincerity 
and accordingly elected Baldwin of Le Bourg to the kingship. 
Perhaps the alternate suggestion of the late ruler to the effect that 
Baldwin of Le Boutg be made his successor if Eustace were un- 
available also recommended Joscelin* s pleas to them. The claim 
of the new sovereign to his throne was uncontested, since Eustaee t 
who had reluctantly accepted the offer of a group of nobles to as- 
the kingship and had, indeed, proceeded a& far as Apulia in 
quest of it, now abandoned it rather than provoke civil strife. 
Accordingly, Baldwin II was consecrated king of Jerusalem on 
April 14, iii8. l 

The new ruler* despite his advanced years, was well suited for 
his new role, because pf hia abundant experience in wbt and 
government and pronounced sense of duty. Events were soon to 
prove the need of all these political and military assets, for the 
Moslems, after long years of disunity, were now slowly beginning 
to unite once more. 1 Desiring to come to terms with one of his 
chief antagonists, Baldwin dispatched envoys to Tughtigin, the 
emir of Damascus, with terms of truce. Tughtigin replied that he 
would accept them on condition that Baldwin relinquish his 
share of the revenue* of a number of territories east of the Jordan. 
Upon the Icing's refusal and threat to wage war on him, the emir 
advanced upon Tiberias and its environs and pillaged them in 
May 1 1 18. Meanwhile, al-Aldal, the ruler of Egypt t invaded the 

1 Wl113biti cFTyTE r Xll. 3 j Matthew tff E4«M, CWiyrnr (flJT£ r Atn-y \\ p. : :g. JL £. 
Krey. Witoiim if Tvri, I, fit. mote ll. Sod J. L, l&Mombt, Feudi^ JfwHfttiftj>j p. 3 h differ m 
their viewi ttaCeTdlrig die tunc ai tlie leading til the tiYib««y pa EnitM*. tbn lOTfflf he- 
leevmj Out it flccurnrd utter, th* latter :hnt Lt DcmriEd baton the idtction uf Baldwin #f 
L* Rwx CJ. Rfllvrichr., K<mi£TfKt J<rmat*m r p, "6, aats 3, 

■ F«t further <t*tP il* an. Muslem poa6a it tin time, wpvivliy the lifiDtfijemfie vf Meppn, 
Iee bel™, chapter XIV, 
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kingdom in the summer of HiS and encamped before Aacalon. 
Tughtigin thereupon repaired to Ascalon, assumed command ol 
the Egyptian fortes, and received hum the garrison's commander 
a promise of complete coopcTatiom in accordance with the in- 
structions of his government. The kingdom^ now threatened by 
Damascus and Ascalon cm the northeast and southwest respec- 
tively, presently had to meet a new danger on the northwest, for 
a number of the enemy + s warfleet had sailed from Ascalon eo the 
important naval base at Tyre, apparently with the consent and 
approval of the Moslem commanders there. 

Baldwin, foreseeing these moves, had summoned troops from 
the principality of Antioch and the county of Tripoli and had 
assembled his own warriors, in the plain of the Philistines. He 
now camped very close to the Egyptian lines, A military stalemate 
of two or three month* ensued with neitlier side daring to attack, 
whereupon Tughtigin elected 10 withdraw and return to Damas- 
cus, and the remainder of his forces retired to Egypt, Similarly the 
Frankish forces departed and returned to their respective lands. 

Apparently in retaliation for Tughtigin's invasion of the king- 
dom, the Pranks now invaded and pillaged the Damascus country. 
Tughtigin dispatched his son Ta j -al-MulUk Eori against them, 
whereupon the invaders retired to a neighboring mountain. In 
defiance of hia father's order ^ TaJ-al-Muliik B&ri met them in battle 
and suffered a crushing defeat. Pursuing the policy of the offensive, 
the Franks then struck at Aleppo and ravaged the surrounding 
country, Tughtigin promised aid to the Aleppans, but was defeat- 
ed by Joscelim 

Despite the Frankish counter-attackj Tughtigin pursued hit 
plans, and, having joined forces with Il-Ghazl, the sultan of Alep- 
po, successfully sought the latter's help against the southern 
Franks, who continued to ravage the Hauram But these plans 
were soon shelved in favor of agreements that H-Ghazi should 
marshal his troope at Mardin and join Tughtigin [n a campaign 
against Antioch iu the summer of nip. The change of plans re- 
sulted from the threat to Aleppo arising from the capture of 
'Aial, an important stronghold belonging to 11-GhazJ, in late I ] 16 
by the united efforts of Roger, the ruler of Antioch, and Leon, 
an Armenian chieftain in Cilicia, and alao from the Seizure of 
Buza'ah by the Franks, 

In accordance with these agreements, Il-GhazJ, after a pause 
before Edesea (Urfa), crossed the Euphrates at the beginning of 
June I rip and invaded the Tell Bashir (Turbessel) country. Ap- 
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prised of his impending danger* Roger appealed to Joscehn, Pons, 
the count of Tripoli, and Baldwin for help, Baldwin hastily mustered 
an army and joined forces with Fons> Meanwhile, Roger, chafing 
under the delay, left Antioch and encamped before the stronghold 
of Arcah, Then, after waiting several days for the arrival of the 
king and the count, ho spurned the- view* of the patriarch, followed 
the advice of some of the local nobles, who were anxious to have 
his army protect their lands, and ordered his army to advance. At 
length on June 20 he took up an untenable position at al-Balat 
between two mountains located near Darb Sarmada north of al- 
AthSrib in the mistaken belief that the difficulty of the terrain 
would thwart the enemy, ll-Ghazi, meantime, was awaiting the 
arrival of Tughtigin at Buza'ah, a town situated northeast of 
Aleppo, to draw up a plan of campaign, but his emirs, weary of 
delays, demanded immediate action, II-GhSzi consented. The Mos- 
lem forces broke camp on June 27 and took up a position under 
cover of darkness near the unsuspecting Franks, who believed 
that the attack would be launched by way of al-Atharib or Zar- 
dana, When dawn broke, the Moslems closed in on the Latins 
from three sides, A rout and butchery of the Franks ensued, which 
came to be known as the 'field of blooi t? {<tgtr sanguinis). Roger 
himself was slain, seventy of his knights were captured, and their 
leaders were taken to Aleppo for ransom. This annihilation of the 
Norman chivalry effected a permanent decrease of Norman in- 
fluence in Syria a$ against Provencal and east-central French. 

Fortunately for the Franks, Il-Ghazi did not clinch his triumph 
over them, but contented himself with plundering operations in 
the principality of Antioch, Instead of striking at the now well- 
nigh defenseless city of Antioch, manned by the FranJdsh clergy 
and citizens under the direction of the patriarch Bernard of 
Valence, t|-Ghazi advanced on the far lesser prilcs of al-Atharib 
and Zardana and captured them. Then, after reorganizing the 
administration of Aleppo^ he returned to Mardin. Meanwhile, 
Baldwin had hastened on to Antioch, and, establishing his 
domination over it, had repaired its shattered defense* with the 
help of Rogers widow. The cavalry and infantry forces were re- 
constituted, and the widows of the fallen were married to the sur- 
vivors, Baldwin aleo called upon the Edessan Frank* for aid in the 
coming battles with the foe. 

I l-Ghaiy'a capture of Zardana aroused Baldwin and Pons. Accord- 
ingly f they immediately departed from Antioch to search out the 
enemy. Directing their march toward the Rugia valley, they ptes- 
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emly encamped on a hiU near Dfinlth (Tall Bsnith) where Roger 
had won a victory in 1115,* Meanwhile, U-Gh&zl, informed of the 
Frankieh plans, summoned his chiefs and prepared for a pre- 
dawn attack on the Franks, but the latter passed a sleepless night 
in preparation for the contest. An inconclusive tattle was fought 
on the following day, August [4, Il-GhazI together with Tugh- 
tigin fled from the field; the former repaired to Mardin to gather 
fresh forces. The Franks retired as well, Baldwin returning to 
Antigen., 

The indecisive character of the second battle of Danith is in- 
dicated by the fact, illustrative of Moslem weakness, that Baldwin 
was able to reconquer during the aatumft of nro. the Moslem 
strongholds of Zur d , Kafar Rum, Kafarfab, SarmTn, and Ma'arrat- 
Mifrin. But al-Atharib and Zardana did not fall into Frankish 
control, and the continued Moslem mastery of these bastions meant 
the end, at least for the time being, of the threat to Aleppo's 
security. The death of Roger and the decimation of the north 
Frankish soldiery were advantages of the first importance to the 
Moslems^ 

The political vacuum created irt the principality of Antioch 
endangered the very existence of the north Franlcish political 
establishment. Accordingly, the lay and clerical leaders of Antioch 
gave Baldwin twit blanthe to govern the principality. Continuing 
with the policies he inaugurated between the death of Roger and 
the second battle of Danith, Baldwin bestowed the goods of the 
fallen warriors on their children provided the widows with new 
spouses of equal rank, and reequipped the several fortresses. More 
important still, he became the ruler of Antioch, for the Antio- 
chenes now entrusted their state to his care with the understanding 
that he would grant it to Bohemond II, Bohemond Fs son, when 
he attained his majority. The king's ensuing rule, which con- 
tinued nnti( the arrival of Bohemond 11 in 1 126^ indicated that 
he was as careful of the principality as if it had been his own 
country. Baldwin shortly thereafter completed his stabilisation of 
the north FranJji&h possessions and that of the county of Edessa, 
in particular* by calling JoscelEn from Tiberias, and, following his 
swearing of an oath of fealty t in vesting him with the county of 
Fdessa in late August or early September III 9 and charging him 
with the the task of opposing the Moslem incursions. Baldwin^ 
decision was a wise one^ as Matthew of Edessa observes, for Jos- 

* CL aWr. chapter XII, p. 414. 

+ See jJic S. ■Runcim-jri, Htaotj of ibt Crhi*iet r II. JjJ. 
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celin was a chief renowned among the Franks for his shining 
valor, recent examples of which he Lad displayed in vigorous 
although unsuccessful attacks on the Hauran and Ascalon districts 
in the late winter spring, and summer of i no. 

The new ruler of Edessa, continuing his policy of the offensive, 
twke successfully invaded the Wadl Butnan and the Syrian bank 
of the Etiphrates H He tnen advanced on Manbij, Naqirah> and the 
eastern part of the province of Aleppo. But, upon his arrival at 
Ravendan in pursuit of a body of Turks who had crossed the 
Euphrates, a battle ensued in which he suffered defeat and sus- 
tained the loss of many of his warriors. 

Apparently encouraged by the reverse administered to Joscelin, 
ll-Ghail and his nephew Belek now launched twin blows at the 
Franks, The former invaded the principality of Antioch but suf- 
fered defeat. The latter assembled a large army, advanced on and 
encamped before Edeeea for four daySj. and ravaged the entire 
countryside. Departing in May Had, he passed by Sarflj and 
stealthily crossed the Euphrates on May 26 and proceeded from 
TellEashir to Kcsouri, Jaecelin hastened from Raban t a stronghold 
in the northern part of the county of Edcssa, to Kesoun and 
Behesni, where he raised an army. Setting out in pursuit of the 
Turks, he fell on them and killed a thousand warriors. ll-Ghazt 
thereupon fell back and, turning towards the principality of 
Antioch, encamped near t Ai3i H Then, following a single day's 
pause before Antioch and a few days* halt in the territory of Rugia, 
he retired toward Qinnasrtn h The lack of booty, together with 
persistent Frankidi attacks, led to growing discontent in his army 
and increasing desertions. Fortunately for tl-Gha*!, Tughtigin 
arrived with reinforcements in the nick of time. Meanwhile the 
Franks, in response to an appeal from Antioch for aid, marched out 
in June from Jerusalem to do battle under Baldwin's banner and 
effected a juncture with Joscelin's forces in Antioch H Despite the 
lack of food and water and constant harassing attacks by the 
Modems, they maintained their ranks and reached Ma'arrac- 
Misrln safely. Aware of the superiority of the Frankish cavalry 
horses and the inferiority of their own. and, in consequence, fear- 
ful of a sudden and victorious Frankish attack, the Moslem com- 
manders withdrew their troops to Aleppo; thereupon the Franks 
returned to Antioch. An armistice providing for the undisturbed 
possession of Ma'airat-Miarin, Kafattib, and Albara by the Franks 
until March 1 121 was arranged shortly thereafter. But this con- 
siderable gain by the Franks was partly offset by 11-GhazI's de- 
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struction of ZardanS in June LI zo to prevent its capture by the 
Franks. 

Apparently believing that he was not obligated to observe 
Baldwin's truce with ll-Ghazi, Joscelin ravaged Naqirah and al- 
Ahass In January llil on the pretext that the governor of Manbij 
had seized one of Ms prisoners and had ignored his protests. 4 
Proceeding thence, he devastated the WfldI and then repaired to 
Tell Bashir to obtain new troops for further raids. The Edessan 
chieftain's harsh treatment of his captives evoked indignant 
protests from the governor of Aleppo to Baldwin, put the latter 
replied that he had no authority over him. Joscelin then led a 
successful expedition against the Moslems located in the territory 
of Siifin to the south of the Euphrates, attacked the town of 
Buta'ah, located northeast of Aleppo near the Wadi Butrtan, and 
succeeded in burning a part of its walls. In return for a money 
payment on the part of the besieged, Joscelin raised the siege and 
returned to his own county. 

Shortly thereafter with the expiration of the truce between 
Baldwin and the Moslems, the Franks resumed the offensive 
(April- June H7.I), After a successful raid upon the Shainar country + 
which terminated in a short truce, the Antiochene Franks, with 
Joscelin presumably one of their number^ (unleashed two such un- 
remitting attacks on the Mostem stronghold of at-Atharib at the 
beginning of May and go gravely threatened Aleppo that ll-Ghdii 
□rdcxed his son Sulaiman, the governor of al-Atharibj to make 
peace with the Franks, Joscelinj one of the chief negotiator^ re- 
quired the Turks to relinquish their claims to Sarmin, al-Jazr + 
Lailfin, and the northern part of the province. In addition, all the 
environs of Alep pn were divided equally between the Franks and 
the Moslems Il-GharT accepted the Frankish demand that he 
surrender at-Atharib, but the garrison stoutly refused to carry out 
his promise and hence it remained in Moslem hands, Baldwin 
presently left Jerusalem and ratified the new treaty, B 

Meanwhile, Tughtigin, believing that Baldwin's dual role as 
king of Jerusalem and ot Antioch prevented him from ruling 
both states effectively, invaded the kingdom of Jerusalem and 
devastated the lands about Tiberias, When Baldwin quickly 

» KniUtacUMn {RHG, Qt. t IIJ) h JVp- fitj-fi**. OlDUlMt, Cttiwfn, 1, nB, (Michidefl tliat 
rhe"wnurnr Edrafi ...at »'ft*il pcut-Strt pax lajtindurt Jani La ttir*. 

* KaraaJ-nd-Uin {itfiC, Or. r III), ppL fcb-fcS; LTidinib llm-Nann Idb {«L and tr. Dfihfl- 
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mobilised his forces and advanced to meet him, Tughtigin retired 
to his own country. Thereupon, Baldwin advanced southward and 
inve&ted and captured Jarash, a fortress constructed by Tugh- 
tigin the preceding year. Following its capture^ the Franks rarad 
it {JcJy Tin) because of the prohibitive cost and difficulty of 
maintenance. 

The signal victories gained by the Franks over H-GhazI and 
Tughtigin continued throughout the Bummer of it 21 and were 
3 Lamented by the revolt of Sulaim&n against his- father. Tailing 
advantage of the opportunity thus presented to them, the Franks 
invested, captured, and fortified Zardana (Augnst^September) 
and, advancing on Aleppo, inflicted a serious defeat on the de- 
fenders, Baldwin then besieged and captured the citadels of 
Khunaflirah(Khanajir), Burj Sibna, Naqlraf^ and al-Ahass. Solai- 
man in alarm sent an envoy to Baldwin and proposed peace, but 
the par leye broke down over Baldwin's insistence that al-Atharib 
be surrendered to him. The king then besieged al-Atharib bat re- 
turned to Antioch after only three days. IL-Gha>1 and SiiE&iman 
presently composed their differences (November Jiii)> and the 
former effected a temporary peace with the Franks, whereby he 
once more surrendered the territories which they had held when 
they were the masters of al-Atharib and Zardana r 

Despite the signal defeats inflicted upon him by the Franks, 
ll-Ghail resumed the offensive. Taking advantage ?f BaJdwbi*a 
absence — Ponft* reluctance to rtcognitc Baldwin a$ his overlord 
required the king's presence in Tripoli to exact his submission — 
he returned to Syria at the end of June 1122 accompacijed by 
Eclek.* U-GhazT besieged some of the Frankish. fortresses^ among 
them Zardana, on July 27, Upon receipt of the news from Zardana'a. 
lord, Baldwin summoned Joecclin to his aid. The two chieftains^ 
in company with the Antiochcnc leader^ marched against U- 
Gh&zt The Moslems withdrew, whereupon Baldwin returned to 
Antioth + The Moslems then resumed the siege, but again with- 
drew in simulated flight on the approach of Baldwin. When the 
king refused to be tricked by their maneuver, Il-Ghazi, who had 
in the meantime been struck down by apoplexy, retired from 
Zardani with the other Moslem leaders in September. Before they 

T KHttiLftd-TJln (flfftj (Jy. F HIJ, p r faa, WiLum <rf Tyi*. XH, 17. A. C. Cref, JfiHitrm 
vf Tyre, I. $Jg, aott $g P amunmla im hxm r '"'fothtpu At ctdrt a^flfi Kpf<H4at4<f SB *ffwt 
by Baldwin U to cxtcai hh nnLnnritj OTerTripoE and ta make timedl mil niLrt it *L thi 
Lfltui «tat» vf Syris, Hit nftwpf hjE Artiwh together with tbc pennnil d™nden*e it 
lorfri 01 h-Aemt, upon him tnattd * f*TOf*bJc of.pfrrrjK,Erj> for a«h * ni5«. Th± buii of 
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reached Aleppo, however, the stricken leader died^ November 3, 
lilt, Meanwhile Baldwin had returned to Antioch. 

The military advantages and opportunities presented to the 
Franks by the illness of their redoubtable adversary t Il-GhazT, 
were- presently negatived by the capture of the Frankish. hammer, 
Joscelin. Upon hEs return from Zardani, Belck laid siege to Edessa, 
but, finding the resistance too stout, retired. The Franks, apparent- 
ly fearing that Belek would return, aent some of their number to 
Bira (Birejik) to report Belek's ac tivities to Joscelin. That leader, 
who had taken as his second wife Maris of Salerno, the sister of 
Roger of Antioch, and had receiv ed 'Azaz as a dowry, was spending 
the night at Bira with its lord Galeran of le Fuiset, who had been 
granted it by Baldwin in 1117. Urged on by Galeran, who was 
alarmed by Belek's presence in his territory, Joscelin with a 
hundred knights sought to surprise the Artukid. Belek, however, 
learned of their plan and, preferring an ambush to a pitched battle, 
stationed his forces at a marshy spot near Saruj. The Frankiah 
civ airy traversing this area were soon hopelessly mired, whereupon 
the Moslems, launching a merciless hail of arrows, captured Joscelin, 
Galeran, and twenty-five to sixty knights on September 13, 1 122. 
After vainly demanding the surrender of Edessa, Bc3ck imprisoned 
his two noble captives together with the other Prankish, prisoners 
in the fortress of Kharput northeast of Edessa. Belek's good for- 
tune was soon increasedj for Il-Gha^I bequeathed his estates as well 
as the care of his sons Sulaiman and Titmurtash to his nephew. 

In the face of the several disasters which had overtaken the 
north Syrian Franks, Baldwin undertook a vigorous counter- 
offensive against the Moslems in the autumn of 1 122 and launched 
an attack on the Aleppan territories near Tall Qabbasin north of 
the town of al-Bab (Bab Bnza'ah) in October. The Moslems gar- 
risoned at Bu^&'ah hastened forth, but buffered a total defeat at 
the hands of the Franks, Then, apprised of Il-Ghasi's death, Bald- 
win ravaged the valley of Bu^a'ah, reduced to submission and 
collected tribute from the citizenry of al-Bab, and laid aiegc to 
Balis. Upon the approach of Belek's forces, Baldwin returned 
to the valley of Bu^a'ah and invested Bir. That town capitulated 
and Baldwin took its garrison to Antiock 

The precarious condition of the leadcrle 6 & county of Edessa also 
occupied Baldwin^ attention. Assuming the rule of the county, 
he repaired at once to Edessa and placed the city under the com- 
mand of a garrison commanded by Geoffrey the Monk, lord of 
Marafh, until the fate of Joscelin ehoold be ascertained, The 
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fortresses of Tell Bashir and Edessa placed themselves under the 
lung's supervision and through hia efforts were kept in a good state 
of defense. These effective administrative and military measures 
were complemented by Baldwin** peace ueaty with Sulaiman ibn- 
al-JabbSr of Aleppo on April 9, 1 123, which provided for the 
surrender of the stronghold of al-Atharib to the Franks Yet 
Baldwin's task of administration of both Edessa arid Antioch 
was now a crushing burden, as Grcuseet points cmt h B 

But an even more signal Moslem triumph and Prankish defeat 
followed Joscelin's capture, for Baldwin himself became a Saracen 
prisoner in April irij. Having assembled an army to attack Belch, 
who was then besieging the castle of Gargar, and to effect the re- 
lease of Joscejin and Galeran, Baldwin advanced toward Raban 
on April 8. Belek was already engaged in plundering operations in 
this very area. The rival forces were unaware of each other's pre- 
sence. The king encamped at Shenchrig, whereupon Relek, informed 
of the enemy's nearness, arranged an ambush and then hurled his 
forces at the surprised Franks and effected the capture of Baldwin 
and his- nephew on April 18. After obtaining the surrender of 
GaTgar frgm Baldwin^ Belek imprisoned his captives in Kharput t 
where Joscclin and Galeran were already imprisoned. 

The royal prisoners presently began to plot escape and succeed- 
ed in enlisting the support of a number of Armenians living around 
the prison. These, in turn, communicated with their compatriots 
in Edeesa. Soon fifty soldiers disguised as merchants departed 
from Edessa and, proceeding to Kharpur, gained admission tn the 
inner gates of the castle (May 1123}, Using as a pretext an insult 
which they claimed had been imposed upon them, the conspirators 
approached the leader of the guardians of the castle gates. Then^ 
having drawn knives from their garments and killed him* the res- 
cuers seized spears and made short work of the Turkish garrison 
which now sallied forth. Baldwin as well as the other Captives 
were liberated. But before the re&euers and rescued could effect 
an escape, a large Turkish force approached Kharput and invested 
it on all sides. The besieged Frank* decided that Joscelin should 
seek help* and the Edess&n leader agreed. Accompanied by three 

* Grthj»rt r Omiflit. I, i*4j WffljHJl «E 1>r, XII, : 7; Ibu-sl-QdHijI, p. p6& ; Knmll- 
oirDhL (JUfC, Or., Ill), p. 6m Sihj [bm-»l-J*lMJ {AtTC r Or., Ill), p. 564 ^ llHl-jd-Ailiir 
{SffC, 0f rt Q, p r 3*9. S« 4>b* St™*™, Ou™iir.s ™ tit JBw, p. 1*9, La3Smte r Arid 
Jfnrarfiiy. p. sb«JVtt thfif "di* fcirifli of J*rLnn]era *ert vSttti iHtlfliw lew doc or 
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servants, he left Kharpnt, successfully crossed the enemy Lints and 
the Euphrates and then with a friendly Armenian peasant acting 
as a guide at length reached Tell Bashir 

Joscelin now undertook the task 0< rescuing his overlord, After 
dispatching messengers to the Byfcantine emperor and the several 
Armenian chieftains,, he departed in August ] 113 and proceeded, 
by way of Keeoun and Antioch, to Jerusalem to rally help for the 
releaac of Baldwin, His fervent appeal for help had an instanta- 
neous response-, for the feudality rose as one man to meet the 
dreadful challenge hurled at them by the exultant Belek. Joscelin 
then proceeded to Tripoli. Soon a combined force of warriors from 
Jerusalem, Tripoli, and Antioch advanced toward Tell Bashir, 
There they learned the disquieting news that Baldwin and the 
fortress of Kharpnt had again fallen intoBelek's hands on Septem- 
ber i6\ Informed of the release of his prisoners and Joscelin's escape 
on August 6, Belek abandoned the siege of Kaf artab which he had 
recently begun and Tetnrned to Kharput. After fruitless dickering 
with Baldwin to secure a peaceful surrender, Belek stormed and 
captured the fortress and then reimprisoned Baldwin, his nephew, 
and Galeran at Harran. 

The Frankish. rescuing force accordingly decided to abandon the 
project of rescuing Baldwin and his fellows, but determined to 
harm the enemy at the time of the passage of the Frankish con- 
tingents by Aleppo. Meanwhile, Joscelin, following his appeal for 
help in Jerusalem > began his return trip to Tell Bashir, but learned 
en route of Belek's recovery of Kharput. He then attacked 
Buza'ah, al-BSb, and Aleppo, The main body of the Franks, 
upon their arrival at Aleppo, scored some successes over the 
defenders, but a dearth of food supplies forced them to depart* 
In consequence, they, together with Joscelin, returned to their 
respective bailiwicks in October, 

Equally indecisive results attended the ensuing Franco-Moslem 
warfare in north Syria during the autumn of Ilij and the early 
months of ] 124. Apparently believing that the beet defense of his 
own territory n and those of the now leaderleas principality of 
Antioch lay in offense, Joecdin attacked Belek*s dominions. Belek 
retaliated shortly thereafter when, with the forces of Tughtigin 
and Aksungur ai-Bursukij the regent {Turkish, fltubtg) of Mosul, 
as his allies, he advanced upon and invested 'Afcal in the early 
winter of I r 24, but was defeated by a relieving force of Franks. 
Better luck attended his next sally in April when he defeated a 
Frankish force at Mashhala. Yet Frankish pressure seemingly was 
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not without effect, for, perhaps as a precautionary measure, he 
transferred Baldwin and the other captives from Harran to Aleppo 
during late February or early March I [£4, 

Meanwhile, important events had occured in the kingdom of 
Jerusalem during Baldwin's captivity. Upon learning of the king's 
imprisonment, the feudality together with the patriarch Gonnond 
of Ficquigny, who had succeeded Arniulf of Chocques in UlS, 
and the prelates agreed unanimously that the constable of the 
kingdom, Eustace Gamier , should act as regent until Baldwins 
release. Foreign affairs soon came to occupy the constable's atten- 
tion, for the Ascalon Moslems, having heard of Baldwin's captivity, 
attacked the kingdom by land and sea in mid-May The 
Franks effectively repulsed the- Moslem land forces near Jaffa on 
May 29, whereupon the Maclean naval squadron which was closely 
investing Jaffa returned to Ascalon < Tliis victory^ together with 
the selection of the able William of Bures, the lord of Tiberias, 
to replace Eustace Garnier after his death on June 15, augured 
well for the kingdom, but still the danger of new and perhaps 
more menacing attacks had not been averted. Fortunately for 
William of Buri£» help was near at hand. A strong Venetian 
naval, forte under the command of the doge of Venice, which had 
set out for the Holy Land in the late autumn of 1 1 as En re&ponse to 
an appeal from Baldwin and which was now at Corfu, learned of 
the threat to the kingdom through messengers and now proceeded 
post-haste towards Ascalom The craning naval battle between 
the Venetians and the Moslems ended in a smashing Moslem rout. 

The fresh accretions of strength from Europe inspired hope in 
the ranks of the leaders of the kingdom that additional prize? 
might be wrested from the Moslems. Accordingly, William of 
Bures and the other chieftains initiated conferences with the Vene- 
tians in late December 1123, The bitter quarrel which followed 
between the advocates of an attack upon Tyre and the proponents 
of an assault upon Ascalon was at length resolved by a resort tn 
lots. Tyre was chosen. Thereupon, a treaty was- drawn up provid- 
ing for grants to the Venetians of one third of the city of Tyre, if 
it were captured, a quarter in Jerusakm T various judicial priv- 
ileges in Tyre, and freedom of trade without tolls iu. all parts of the 
kingdom, Preparations for the siege were now undertaken, and the 
allies began their investment by land and sea on February i<5> 
1124. 

Utilizing to the utmost their strategic location, massive forti- 
fications, and abundant food supplies, the Tynans for a time sui> 
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ceeefolly repulsed the fierce attacks of the besiegers, but the ar- 
rival of frc^h. Prankish forces coupled with the steady dwindling 
of their provisions at length compelled the defenders to appeal to 
their lords, Tughtigin of Damascus and the caliph of Egypt, for 
assistance. Tughrigin*& ready compliance with an assis ting force 
proved unavailing, however, for the Frank* devised a counter- 
strategy so effective that Tughtigin decided to withdraw. Mean- 
while, the Venetian doge, having investigated and proved falae 
rumors that an Egyptian fleet wag about to euccor Tyre, redoubled 
his attacks upon the city. At last relieved of fears that Tughtigin 
would intervene decisively, the Frankish armies pressed forward 
with unrelenting assaults against the now frcntied defenders. At 
length Tughtigin, having vainly appealed to the Egyptian Mos- 
lems ior aid, made peace overtures to the allies. An agreement for 
surrender was finally reached, with the proviso that theTyrians be 
allowed to remain or depart as they desired with no molestation 
of their homes and possessions. The victors took possession on 
July 7, 1 124, the terms of surrender were executed^ and, in accord- 
ance with the treaty, two parts were assigned to the king and one 
to the Venetians , B 

With Baldwin and Galeran once more firmly in his grasp t Belek 
ceaeed to fear effective Prankish attack, and hence turned his 
attention again to the perennial internecine Moslem warfare. Re- 
solving to settle accounts with rlassan, the governor of Manbij, he 
entrusted the command of an army corps to hie cousin Timortash 
in April 112+ with orders to proceed to Manbij and to invite 
Ha&an to participate in an attack on Tell Baahir, If Hassan agreed, 
then Timurtash was to seize him. Timurtash accepted the com- 
mand and entered Manbij* but was met with a formal refusal by 
*Is&, Hassans brother. Timurtash accordingly arrested Hassan 
and imprisoned him in the fortress of Palu. 'Isk, in retaliation* 
wrote to Joscelin and offered to surrender Manbij to him if he 
would drive away Belefs troopa. Fearful that Eelek would be a 
more dangerous neighbor than rjassan* Joscelin traveled to Jeru- 
saletrij Tripoli, and all the other Frankish areas, raised an army, 
and sdvaiiced on Manbij , Shortly thereafter a battle followed with 
Eelek, A complete Frankish defeat ensued and Joscelin himself 
fled to Tell Bashir on the following day,, May 6. Belek thereupon 
executed all the prisoners taken in the battle and then advanced on 
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Manbij to resume the siege, planning to leave the conduct of the 
investment in the hands of Timurtash and to pr«wd himself to 
the rescue of Tyre which was then being besieged by the Franks. 
But all his designs came to naught when he was killed immediately 
thereafter on May 6 by an arrow discharged by the besieged, 
Timurtash now succeeded Bclck in the rule of Aleppo — the dead 
chieftain had been so- enraged by hie cousin Sulaiman's surrender 
of al-Atharib in 1 123 that he had come to regard him as incapable 
of effective leadership and had, accordingly, invested and captured 
Aleppo in June it 13 — and presently transferred Belek T s several 
noble captive*, including Baldwin and Galeran, to Shaiear, 

The signal good fortune for the several crusading states and 
Edesea, in particular, stemming from Belek's death was soon 
heralded by fresh attacks upon the Moslems. Joscelin*s lieutenant 
ravaged the canton of fthabakhtan in May 1124. 'Umar al-Khass, 
Timurtaah'e subordinate, met the franks in battle near Marj 
Aksas and succeeded in killing most of them including their leader. 
In compensation for his services* Timurtash rewarded him with 
the civil and military rule of Aleppo. 

The reverse suffered by the Moslem cause by the death of Beiek 
in May was now intensified by Timurtash 1 * rash decision to re- 
lease Baldwin, who agreed on. June 24 to surrender *Azai and to 
pay a very large ransom in return for hia freedom. In addition, he 
promised to make war on Dubais, the Arab chieftain of Hilla and 
Iraq and the mortal enemy of Timurtash. Joscelin and the queen 
of Jerusalem negotiated with Timurtash concerning Baldwin's 
release and surrendered to him as hostages Joscelin [II], Joscelin's 
son, and Baldwins young daughter Yvette together with fifteen 
other persons. Baldwin was released shortly thereafter on August 
29, Count Galeran and the king's nephew, however) remained in 
Trniurtaah's hands and were presently executed. 

Immediately thereafter, on September 6, Baldwin broke his 
agreement to surrender 'Az^z, alleging that the patriarch had 
forbidden him to do so. Then, to make matters worse for Timur- 
tash, Joscelin and Baldwin entered into negotiations with Dubais, 
and, informed by him of the sympathy of the Aleppan population, 
agreed not only to attack Aleppo but also> following its capture, 
to cede it to him with the proviso that the authority over the prop- 
erty and population of Aleppo be reserved to the Franks, Dubais 
thereupon advanced upon Marj Dabiq and routed the forces of 
Timurtash r Despite Baldwin's treaty-breaking, Timurtash con- 
tinued his negotiations with him concerning the Prankish and 
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M«ltm hostages. He prepared, however, for any eventuality by a 
visit to Mardin, where he requested the assistance of his brother 
Sulaimfln and recruited troops* 

The Franco-Aleppan agreements were definitely sundered in 
Jate September when Baldwin marched to Artab and threatened 
Aleppo, arriving before the latter city on October 6. Meanwhile 
Joseclin and Dubais, proceeding from Tell Bashir, invaded the 
valley of Buza'ah and conducted widespread devastations of the 
□rope. They soon effected a junction with Baldwin before Aleppo, 
The Prankish chieftains and their followers, together with their 
Moslem allies, namely Dubaifr and Ms son §adaqah and lesser 
leaders with their forces, numbering no less than two hundred 
Prankish and one hundred Moslem tents, now established a close 
investment of Aleppo. The ensuing siege was marked by a bitter 
struggle. The besieged leaders, failing in their negotiations to cud 
hostilities, sorely pressed because of the paucity of their forces, 
and suffering together with the citiiene from f amine, decided at 
length to send envoys to Timurtash, who was at Mardin, to obtain 
his assistance. Intent on the occupation of Maiyafariqin, the be- 
quest of his recently deceased brother, SuIaimSnjwhowas the former 
ruler of that city, and preoccupied with negotiations with Aksun- 
gur al-Bursukl of Mosul for an anti-Frankish coalition, Timnrtash 
ignored the envoys' pkae for assistance and continually temporiz- 
ed with them. At length, angered by their complaints and by the 
receipt of a letter from Aleppo which seemed to him to disguise the 
seriousness of the situation to the end of causing him to succor 
Aleppo with too small a rescuing force; he ordered than to be im- 
prisoned. But they escaped and presently sought Aksungur'e aid. He 
complied with the appeal and having urged the rulers of Damat' 
ens and Horns to aid him, raised an army and advanced on Aleppo, 
arriving after nightfall on January 29, 1135, Dubais urged his 
Prankish allies to give him an army to prevent Aksungur from 
crossing the Euphrates until the Franks had captured Aleppo, This 
sensible advice went unheeded, and, as a result, Aksurigur suc- 
ceeded in raising the siege when the inhabitants were on the point 
of surrender. On his approach Baldwin and his several allies re- 
tired from Aleppo, deeming it wiser to retreat than to risk battle 
with the numerically superior enemy. 1 * Aksungur pursued the re- 
treating Franks as far as al-Atharib and cut off stragglers and 
plundered their baggage. The Franks, however, succeeded in with- 
drawing without great loss. Loath to ri*k a defeat at the hands oi 
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the enemy by a determined pursuit, Aksungur retired to Aleppo. 
As the new ruler of that city, he retained the hostages surrendered 
by Baldwin at the time of hia release. Meanwhile, the Prankish 
forces reached Antioch, where they separated. Baldwin returned 
to Jerusalem, reaching it on April 3, 1125, following an absence 
of nearly three years. Dubai* contented himself with ravaging 
Mosul and Afcsungur's other territories. 

Pursuing his recent victory over the Franks, Aksungur, having 
formed an alliance with Tughtigin^ advanced into Syria and be- 
sieged and captured the Prankish stronghold of KaEarfab, His 
next intended prize, ZardanA, succeeded in repelling his attacks. 
Then, together with Tughtigin, he advanced on Joscelin's fortress 
of 'Atas with a picked force and invested it fiercely. Capitulation 
seemed certain. Help was soon forthcoming, however, for Baldwin, 
having learned that Aksungur had returned to Aleppo, repaired 
at once to Antioch and assembled a large force with the active 
assistance of Joscelin, Pons, and Mahuis, the count of DulukrThc 
united force then proceeded by way of Cyrrhns to 'Azaz. Learning 
of the Prankish advance, Aksungur returned to 'Azaz and re- 
established the investment. 

The ensuing battle of June ir, ended with a signal Prank- 
ish victory, despite initial setbacks, Baldwin shrewdly resorted 
to the Strategy of withdrawal toward al-Ath&rib in order to cauee 
the inverting Moslem forces to abandon their siege and to pursue 
the retreating Franks into an ambuah. Aksungur fell into the trap. 
The Franks halted their retreat, and, falling on their pursuers, 
annihilated them, harrying the survivors as far as the gates of 
Aleppo. 

Baldwin, who now apparently sought a modus vivmii with the 
Saracens, paid his ransom to Aksungur and the latter, in turn, 
released Yvette and Joscelin [11], A truce agreement providing 
for the division of the revenues of Jabal as-Summiq and other 
contested areas between the Franks and the Moslems was also 
made. Aksungur then departed for Aleppo and, having left his 
son there, repaired to Mosul to assemble a new army and renew 
the war. 

This favorable turn in Prankish fortunes was further marked 
in the autumn of naj by new and successful assaults on the 
economic resources and military bastions of the Moslems. In 
October Baldwin constructed a castle on a mountain six miles 
distant from Beirut as a means of extracting tribute from the local 
Saracens, Then, following the expiration of hie recent truce with 
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Tughtigin^ Baldwin made a successful raid inta the Damascus 
area. Thereafter* he turned his forces southward and advanced on 
the city of Aecalon, the garrison of which had recently been 
strengthened by the Egyptian Moslems. The king administered 
a sharp rebuff to the defenders. 

Continuing' his unceasing attacks on the foe, Baldwin, prepared 
an expedition against Tughtigin and led his army Out from 
Tiberias across the Jordan on January lj, [I2& The Franks at 
length joined battle in the Marj as-§uffar t"i January 25 with 
the troops of Tughtigin and his son* who had advanced out of 
Damascus an the preceding day after calling on their fellow emirs 
for assistance. The contest ended in a Moslem defeat. Tughtigin 
retired to Damascus and Baldwin then returned to Jerusalem, 
capturing two tow-ers on Us homeward journey. 

The county of Tripoli and the county of Edessa also made tlieir 
contributions to Frankish expansion in 1126. At the request of 
Pons, Baldwin hastened to Rafanlyah, a dependent town in the 
hills west of Horns, and aided him in its investment for eighteen 
days in March. Shams-al-Khawass, its. governor, sought the as- 
sistance of Aksungur, but the formers son* who was now entrusted 
with the active defense of the city* was of another mind and 
surrendered the stronghold to the Franks on March 31 , The Franks 
then invaded and ravaged the territory of Horns in May. Aksungur 
immediately assembled a new army and advanced to Raqqa at 
the end of May and continued his march without pause to Naqirak 
Apparently desiring a buffer state for the more distant Frankish 
domains, Joecelin proposed a division of the territories included in 
the area between H Azaz and Aleppo, but the continuation of the 
existing state of war in all the other territories, Aksungnr con- 
curred and art agreement was drawn up on this basis. 

Aksungur now sent his son 'Izz-ad-Din Mas E ud to the rescue of 
Horns and the latter succeeded in dislodging the Franks, Upon hie 
son's return from Horns, Aksungur left him in Aleppo and> after 
relieving Babek, the governor of Ateppo, of his duties, replaced 
hi nn with the eunuch Kafnr and then departed for al-Atharib on 
July i. Babek, acting on AksunguVs orders, meanwhile repaired 
to Hisn ad-Dair with an army corps and miners and presently 
became master of it by capitulation. Babek's victorious forces then 
proceeded to ravage crops and pillage the peasantry and at length 
launched an attach on the Prankish stronghold of al-Atharib. 
Although two of the outer bastions fell to them, the Moslems were 
unable to capture the town. 
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Apprehensive of this threatening 1 surge of Moslem power, Bald- 
win advanced from Jerpsalem with his entire army, united his 
forces with those of Joecelin, and, having encamped before Artah 
and < Imaij a tflwn thirty-three miles west of Aleppo, sent a 
messenger to Aksuilgur with an offer to surrender Rafanlyah if 
he would withdraw from the country. Recalling h[a defeat at 
'Asia and fearing a similar disaster, Afcsungur decided not to 
fight and concluded a Truce, the terms of which were that the 
siege of al-Atharib should be raised and that its commander should 
depart with itj troops and possessions. But the Franks broke their 
agreement, stating that they would abide by it only if the territories 
granted to AEoungur in the agreement of ihe preceding year were 
abandoned completely by the Moslems h He refused 1 and remained 
for some time at Aleppo exchanging messaged with the Franks 
without reaching an agreement, Then he departed early in August 
for Qinnasrin and Sarmln, while hig army proceeded toward al- 
Fu f ah and ttanith. Meanwhile, the Fran kg encamped near the 
reservoir of Ma'anat-Misrin until August 6". Then, being short of 
provisions, they returned to their own territories. 

Resuming the attack, Aksungur, Together with the atabeg 
Tughtigin, who had joined him at Qinnasiin, proceeded to Aleppo, 
There Tnghtigin became ill, andj after leaving instructions with 
Aksungur> had himgelf carried on a litter to Damascus Aksungur 
now entrusted the government to his son f Izz-ad-lHn Mas-'ud and 
then returned to Mosul in November 1126". There,, on Friday, 
November 26, he met death at the hands of assassins of the 
Batjnite sect" 

This signal good fortune for the Franks was soon followed by 
others, for ^Itz-sd-lXm Mas'ud soon fell to quarreling with Tugh- 
tigin and the anti-Frankish cooperation of Damascus and Aleppo 
ended. *Iai-ad-Din Mas'ud presently died of poison and the en- 
suing contest in Aleppo among the several claimants for the 
purple revived the chronic disunity among the Moslems. At length 
Eadr-ad-Daulah SuLaiman ibn-al-Jabbar, the Artukid nephew of 
ll-Ghazi who had inherited Aleppo but had been ousted by Belek 
Borne years before, gained control of the city and proceeded to arrest 
the followers of his ejected rival Kutlug Abeh, whose excesses had 
Jed the Aleppans to recall the Artukid line. Informed of the hap- 
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penings in Aleppo, joecelin advanced upan that city in October 
i iiy, presumably in the hope of taking ad vintage of the anarchy 
and thereby becoming the master of A]eppo> hut soon departed in 
return for a cash payment 

Meanwhile a seriona quarrel had temporarily broken the onity 
of the Franks which bad stood them in sucJi good stead in their 
struggle against Aksungur. Bohemond II, the ton of Bohemond I, 
sailed from Apulia, in September 1126, for the Holy Land and 
arrived at the port of St, Simeon in October or November, He 
had come in response to the invitation extended to him by the 
cititenry of Antioch during Baldwin's captivity as well as that 
offered later by Baldwin himself , Baldwin, who had been Antiocji's 
regent ever since Roger's death in J J ity, now, in accordance with 
the promise which Roger bad made to Tancrcd OA hi* deathbed 
that he would surrender tbe government of the principality to 
Bohemond or his heirs, turned over to him Antioch and all Cflicia. 
Having obtained recognition of his supremacy from Joscelin and 
Pons, Bohemond 11 then proceeded to Antioch with a body of 
troops and presently married Baldwin's second danghter, Alice, 
In the closing day* of September nzj- 11 

Soon enmity developed between Joscelin and Bohemond and 
at length led to open hostilities. Joscelin Summoned Turkish forces 
to his banner and with their aid ravaged the principality of An- 
tioch during the summer of 1127 and compelled the Antiochenes 
to recognize his rule, Bohemond was absent at the time, engaged 
in war with the Turks in another theater. When rumors of this 
quarrel reached Baldwin, he was greatly disturbed. Realizing thai 
this new division in the ranks of the Franks might afford the 
Moslems an excellent opportunity to harass tbem + and desiring 
peaceful relations between hie cousin and his son-inJaw, he speedi- 
ly journeyed to Antioch to effect a reconciliation, Joscelin was 
ready to accept mediation. He was now so dangerously ill that 
he vowed he wontd become reconciled with Bohemond II, render 
him satisfaction, and pay him rightful homage s if hia life ehcwld 
be spared and his health should be restored* The patriarch of 
Antioch now offered hi? good offices, and Baldwin soon ended the 
altercation between his vassals. Perhaps making doubly certain of 

l* Matlhr* ef Ed*S*», p. 147s, Bit Heine w, Cfrflitf^gtiipiy (tr. fi. A, Walla BudffJ, 
p. ijJi Fukber <d Ch&TtM* (tf- ^Hfeameycr) r pp. Ha$-KtQ, 3 1^-8^ William rfTjH*, XII, 
10; X J] 1 . 1 r 5 Uiimah (tr. Patter), pp. [ ; «3. and tr. fJertrdtour; r p. f J&t mtthatl the 

Syrian, Cf»9rrifut {«d- arid tr. Cdabnt), p, 224, Stt^cmwi, CmsaAirs, p. ] fl&d nntc 1. 
nlner/M [hat "Baldwin laid AfLde with equal gjaelnfit [tie Ijurderi ci adruiliaCtrjnf tbe 
□wthcra princedom," Of. A. C. Kkj\ WiUim* ef Tjrt, ll r JS, HM*4E. 
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Joscelin's sincerity, the patriarch ordered that all the churches be 
closed* church bells be sileneed> and prayers be discontinued until 
Joscelin surrendered all his booty to Bohemond IT. Joscelin swore 
fealty to his erstwhile foe and remained true to his pledge there- 
after. The king then returned to Jerusalem. 1 * 

The tide of Moslem reaction, which Il-Ghazl, Belek, and Ak- 
sungur bad led with only partial success because of the continued 
internecine quarrels prevailing among the, various Moslem factions, 
now surged ahead under the able leadership of a new chieftain, 
Zengi. Hia rise to power began in April 1 127 when the sultan con- 
ferred on him the function of commissioner in Iraq and the prin- 
cipalities of Mosul and Aleppo in recognition of his manifest mili- 
tary abilities, 1 * ZengTs significance lay not only in the fact that 
he determined from the first to become the master of all Moslem 
Syria, but, more significantly, in his policy of deliberately re- 
fraining from serious attack on the Latin states and concentrating 
his assaults on his Moslem rivals. His program of the stains qua in 
respect to the Franks was of course designed to give him a free hand 
in his endeavors to beet hie Moslem foes and did give a badly needed 
breathing spell to the Christians. But when his consolidation 
was completed, the respite proved to be illusory, for the effect 
of the consolidation was to create an effective dam to the spreading 
Frankish tide and to cause the loss of the ctmnty of Ectesea, 

Having quickly established his rule over Mosul itt September 
ii 27, Zengi soon obtained control of Ivisibin, Sinjar, and Harran 
from hie Moslem rivals. Shortly thereafter he dispatched an envoy 
to Joscelin with a request for a abort trnee r Joscelin agreed. The 
remainder of Moslem Syria and the important prize of Aleppo 
soon fell under Zengi's sway, for his troops occupied Aleppo in 
January illS, and he himself seized Manbij and Buza'ah in June 
1 1 29. The Sultan recognised his dt fecto control of Syria and 
whetted his ambitions for still farther conquests when he con- 

11 Gnpuasc, Cttifidrt, Jj 6£S, mujcb rightly about M un4 dti pnrr,unr nwladic dc jMceJia 
HVWlt KuMtuS <4hiJ-ci i ]□. peur uLutalre dt I'enfcr." LflMoott, Femiel Atamrrcby. p. jM r 
inn™, in rqnrif ts Bn|<twi(l h * ftf bLttaTrnrent of tliii diij*utc and Baldwin Tl jertlermerit ai 
tbt^uarTd between TflTitff*d dtnd BJd™. at Le Baurg in ij^, ttHlf "it WAS U1 tllC tVUTl of 
[ha tin? dirjralia between the peat wuntt Vtli flSfiarjftiullly icttlcd. but bcre it vtnm m. 
t*H til tbe klnj arbitrating btfwceji h» p<trs ilthnH than a Lord iiutiiQoaHig rd* mindy 
TOtsL intfl llU e«irt ... There m m matter here et * ]epl ruht to Ity tb* nintn *ntL quar- 
Kit cl VlHih i it ™ merely that the king caujd «.Jtl*l:LjTJ« himr-tU accepted dp mcdiatcr.' 7 
See sboi hunrirniflji h CftHttdtt, IT., lit— i8t r tw illnrninnjnng merits ojl the rivalry of 
Bohemoind. II iDd Jwcelin, *ai cL in gjeneuJ Jt. L. Jfitrislwo, JtttAyt 7, Print* 6f EdttMy 
Urjiuu, I J,, 

" On the carter flf ZfO% ij ltt bolfl* r tbarjter XIV. 
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ferrcd on him, shortly after the death of Tughtigin, in February 
a royal diploma granting to him all Syria and adjacent 
countries, flushed with his military and diplomatic triumphs, 
Zengi, having successfully ^urnrnoned Taj-al-Muluk Bfiri, Tughti- 
gtn*B son and the new roler of Damascus, to a {iked against the 
FrankB, treacherously betrayed his new ally and imprisoned hia son 
Sevm j in Aleppo Then, witlithe connivance of his fellow conspirator, 
KJr-Khan, die ruler of Home* he captured Hamah in September 
11*9 aIlt * conferred the rule of that city on IClr-Khan, But Kir- 
Khan soon suffered deposition from bis new post at Zengi's hands. 
Not until the autumn of 1129 when Moslem Horns successfully 
resisted Zengi's investment did the expanding power of the new 
leader of the Moslem world receive a checks 

Meanwhile the Franics, unaware of the import of Zengi's man- 
euvers, were concentrating their attention upon Damascus. 
Baldwin and the other leaders sent Hugh of Payens, the first 
master of the Knights of the Temple, to Europe in 11 18 to obtain 
help. Considerable success attended his efforts, far he returned to 
Palestine in 1129 with many companies of noblemen and Fulk, the 
count of An jou. 

Virtually simultaneous- developments in Damascus itself per- 
haps quickened the tempo of the Frank! ah planning operations 
and hastened the attack. The viiir of Damascus, with the approval 
and connivance of a local sect of Assassins and their leader Ismail, 
wrote the Franks and offered to surrender Damascus to them in 
exchange for Tyre, They agreed. However, the plot was discovered 
and the vizir, many of his henchmen, and the Assassins were 
executed on September ^ nao, Isma% fearing that he, too, 
would fall victim to Damascus' reprisals, wrote to the Latins and 
offered to surrender Banyae to them in exchange for asylum. They 
concurred and the long-planned expedition began.™ 

The attacking forces advanced on Banyas, and, having received 
its surrender from Ifrm£ c il + proceeded to Damascus and encamped 
nearby at the end of November 1 129. Battle was joined in the 
Marj as-?urTar, earne miles southwest of Damascus, and the Mob- 

11 See 5L(7$n$Ki, CntseJers, p, 11$, n, <j r hit aiflKitP-X* pgntnjt the taxing given in 
KamiL-ail-Oici (fltfC, fr. r |EI) h fti- &ciH. [A- H. jz*. practically [igcfc end tfce Jit*, it J*, 
tar Zrngt'i rilLac™ with Taj-aL-MuKlt B5ri and (lie etitninff brtrarain ol S«7jnj 4"»J Kri- 
Llun, Th«t-otEff¥'.Bt>flrip may lie cqnajly u,'dl ippEtd t* th# LdCDtKPt doting {if* iy 5lb{ 
ll>o-a3-Jaill[ h pp. 568-569, fltu-l-aff»lifl|iiiYBaiif {RHC, Or.. pp. 45^500, and ibn-lt 
^□Luntii, pp. tSj-]fi4, 390-2^1, S*S siao Kuj]cr, C*TiJivi»t «r £r.mzif^*- r p. ict, pud 
Rflhrichi, Kktiptitb JtrttLoletn, p. tSfi. 5k abo bdw, fllmpter XIV, p. for ttii 

[ndiuMisJ tf^mtdogy. 

11 Hut ml tic p]ot tu ituTfuder Djtcuicut we Htuvc, diapter IV, p. 1 1 7. 
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lem* scored a great triumph over the Franks. This disaster was 
soon followed by another, for winter rains and fog now set in and 
made military operations impossible. Accordingly, the Franks 
abandoned their project and returned home on December $ with 
their rearguard closely pressed by the enemy. Although, failure 
had attended the expedition proper, yet the not unimportant t own 
of Banyas was new a Freakish possession, 

The favorable military trends for the Moslems in the closing weeks 
of it 19 were goon complemented by political ones as well, for the 
fortunes of the principality of Antioch were imperilled by the death 
of its valiant ruler^ Bohernond ll y at the hands of DUnishmendid 
troops in February [ 1 30 during the coarse of a campaign in Cilicia, 
and by the machinations of his widow Alice, daughter of Baldwin, 
Bereft of their young leader, the Antiochenes held a council and 
then called on Baldwin for assistance, The king, fearful for the 
safety of Antioch in this crisis, complied. Meanwhile, Alice was 
scheming, despite the solid opposition of her chief men and the 
entire population, to obtain the rule of Antioch for herself and to 
disinherit her daughter, Constance, the legal heir. In order to effect 
her plan, she called upon Zengi for assistance. Unluckily ior her, 
the messenger was captured by the Franks, and; upon being inter- 
rogated by Baldwin, confessed the plot, Baldwin hastened to An- 
tioch, but Alice forbade him entrance to the city. However, a 
number of lay and clerical leaders disobeyed her commands and 
by a prearranged plan permitted Fulk and Joscelin to enter. 
Thereupon Baldwin entered Antioch and at length secured Alice's 
reluctant capitulation. He decreed that she be forcibly expelled 
from Antioch and that the rule of Antioch and its dependencies be 
entrusted to Joscelin and the principal men of the city, who should 
administer them for Constance nntil her marriage. Her husband 
would then become lord of Antioch. Then, tempering his wrath\ 
he granted to Alice the coast cities of Latakia and Jabala, which 
her late hu&band had deeded as a dowry to her at the time of her 
marriage. The king then returned to Jerusalem. 

Encouraged by the manifest disaffection in the ranks of the 
Latins* Zengi invaded the principality of Antioch in the spring 
of 1 1 30 and laid siege to al-Atharib. When the Franks, including 
Baldwin, advanced to the relief of the beleaguered city, Zengi's 
officers advised him to retreat, but he scorned their advice. A 
battle followed, and the Moslems were victorious, Zengi then 
advanced on the fortress of Ha rim on the outskirts of Antioch but 
was persuaded by the inhabitants to abandon his siege in return 
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lor half of the revenues of the district. A trace was concluded, and 
he returned to his own territories. The ending of Zengi's campaign 
of 1 1 jo marked the beginning of a considerable respite from major 
warfare with him for the Franks, for his energies were consumed in 
war with a league of rivals in the latter part of u go, in struggles 
with the revived caliphate in the period t 131-1 13 3, and in a war 
with the Kurds in 1134. 

Fortunate it was for the Franks that the early ii^o t s marked 
a lull in the Moslem offensive, for 1 1 3 1 marked the passing of tho&c 
veritable shields and bucJtlcrs of the crusading states, Baldwin and 
Joscelin- Baldwin died on August Zi in Jerusalem after com- 
mitting the rule of the kingdom to his eldest daughter Meliscnci, 
his son-in-law Fulk t and his two-year-old grandson Baldwin. 11 
Fulk, who became the fourth ruler of the kingdom on the following 
September i\ t had come out to the Holy Land in the spring of 
[ 129 in response to an invitation from Baldwin to many Melisend. 
A mature man of thirty-eight with a background and training 
befitting him for his new duties, he had had much experience as a 
military and political chieftain in France in his role of count of 
Tourame, Maine, and Anjou, as Baldwin's lieutenant from 1129 
to 1131, and as the ruler of the cities of Tyre and Acre which he 
received at the time of his marriage to Melisend, 

Less lucky was the county of Edessa, Joscelin continued his 
vigorous yet politic rule in the north during njo and 1131, in- 
vading the northern Aleppan country and battling- successfully 
with Sevar, Zengi's representative in Aleppo } and suffering, in 
retaliation^ Sevar*e attacks on al-Atharib's suburbs. Perhaps seek- 
ing the sultan*? support against Zengi, Joscelin refused asylum to his 
erstwhile ally, Dubais, when that worthy fell afoul of the sultan's 
displeasure. But injuries incurred in lijo during the eonrseof a 
siege of a Moslem castle at length had their cumulative effect and 
he died shortly after Baldwin. Joscelin II, markedly inferior to 
his illustrious sire, Exceeded to the rule ol the county of Edessa." 1 

" For the grudging print c£ *ti. HpEriendly buL fair-minded otmttirqUitMy 6K Ihn.nl- 
Qilbii(J F pp. joj-ica, god mote i. p. 20* ; "On EnSliy vcton'iatu he [BgJiKrLn] fell LjlI* il>n 
huuJe af [It HlliLicM Si * priMner,. In uitei both. aS vrxtthAiA p-Titt, but he alwnyi escaped 
jrtoi Lheoi through UtatagtiTHr After him there iu» ukie k£t jmSnAt[ TttHTJ pw(*aird oE 
^□und judpnent and tapacLtjr tit fprtta" This H balanced hp tke rductan* admiwWB aE 
Iha-al-A(jiEr draining the Friioijib JomLnajiic* in the l*'.rt nv't, for which. Baldwin was 
aBHiredJy lES-praisinli tfr 1 lar^e ifjr«, ]a*t years were taroplicawd by * ditjiure witk 
die patriarch, Stephen cJ Li Fcrlt (lC*3-] [jo}, ever «cl«L»[ticBJ privileges; tbiu iIiG[Vute 
wi» leiaGvcd m Eflrar d the omnnrciiy by S«n]i*il h 4 dcatb and rhe elevation at Ik* raMC 
pliable William oJ Untauflm (njo-] H7}- 

'0 iUthcueb WiELun rf Tyre, XJV r 3, dtelttfli th ( t JoueUn II ™ diLtLogjicJud *« 
rnilitnry jsnjwt#i, be u abided ta admit tkat his Iduk if tntrgy »'PI TEfpnuilite tnr Ih.* Ichi- 
at tit entire njurtty flf Ed«6ft. 
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This was a disaster, indeedj for a state facing the steadily waxing 
ambition of Zeagi H 

Fresh troubles in Antioch occupied raudi of Fulk's attention 
during the first years of his rule. Alice revised her claim to Antioch 
and enlisted as her supporters Pons and Joacelin IL But orher 
nobles, resentful of Alice's aspirations, appealed to Fulk, Much 
perturbed, the king hastened north by land as far as Beirut, but 
was obliged to continue hi* journey by sea because of Pone 1 refusal 
to allow him to pass through the county of Tripoli. At length he 
reached St, Simeon and was met by influential leaders of Antioch 
who now gave him the command of the principality and city of 
Antioch* Pons, however, refused to capitulate and strengthened 
his fortresses, Chastel-Rouge and Arzghan, Fulk thereupon raised 
an army and, meeting Pons in a bitterly contested battle at 
Chastel-Rougc in the cummer of 1 1 jt, gained the victory and put 
him and his followers to flight. King and count were at length 
reconciled^ but Fulk, aware of the general fear that sedition might 
appear once more, agreed to tarry in Antioch and assumed the 
role of Jnwtfi, He busied himself with affairs of state, with the 
advice and consent of the chief nobles, and then, placed Reginald 
Masoier in charge of the principality as constable. 

The new cnttntt between the kingdom of Jerusalem and the 
county of Tripoli was soon, tested, for the long dormant Damascus 
and Tripolitan frontiers awoke to activity in the dosing weeks 
of iijz. Shama-al-Mul&k IamaTl, the son and successor of Taj- 
al-Muluk Bori in the rule of Damascus, upon learning that the 
Franks of Beirut had seized the goods of various Damascene 
merchants in violation of their treaty with Damascus, tried vainly 
to obtain satisfaction for them. Then, seeking revenge, he secretly 
made military preparations, and, leading out his troops against 
Banyas, captured the town on December il before Fntk was able 
to succor it. ; * 

Although the fall of Banyas spread much fear among the Franks, 
still more alarming news came from Tripoli at the same time to the 
effect that a Turkoman force had invaded Tripoli and had defeated 
Pons in battle. Pons and his companions retired to Ba'rln which 

* Stmnvm, Crutttlttt, p., IjE, *ni RHirkbrt, gtiaiptftb Jtowflifm, p- ana, fcJlsve tbac 
n qupircl lEtran f uli *nA to* ot hi* V*twJ*, Hugh oE Jaffa, irliidL Kilted tn m ruling in 
thu rJi* ]«tt*r ihmiJJ jo ioto exile permdrtttl S^p-nl-Mumi to rertMrt Btajrai- A 
fuL account m fttx/lidi by William nt Tyre, XlV. 1 6. Sec ah* Qroutjct, CrnisoAti, J[ r 34, 
ifi-jij, IjMoaJte, Feudal NonAre*?* p. [T, «n) Cihen, La Syne iitimtij p. j$T, nirte :3 r atafr 
date ill* llMtrrd in c 1 32- A. C Kitf r rf'JfchH *j T yrtj 1 1, 7^, ±, d^nrttt Wfh the (Joeing 
*E llji -On tbe JJKi(l(Hl ti\ot HugVi mnu appeared on a. flT*QL by Alice dJ Antitcb mp ]*U 
« '331- 
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the Turkomans promptly invested. Then, fleeing to Tripoli, he 
summoned help from the other Prankish chiefs; a gratifying re- 
sponse followed. Perhaps hie most valuable ally was Fulk, who at 
the moment was marching north to assist Antioch against new 
Moslem incursions. Learning at Sidon of Pons' plight from his 
wife Cecilia, he abandoned his florthern campaign and went to his 
vaseaFe rescue. When Pong believed that he was strong enough 
to take the field, he advanced upon Ba'rin again and raised the 
siege. The ensuing battle was indecisive^ for the Franks retired to 
Rafanlyah in good order after considerable battle losses, and the 
Turkomans likewise withdrew, 3 * 

Fulk flow resumed his advance, reached Antioch, and presently 
captured the nearby fortress of Quiair from the Moslems In- 
formed that Moslem troops commanded by Scvar had concentrated 
at Qinnasrin and were planning to use it at a base of operations, he 
led out his forces from Antioch and encamped near the fortress of 
Harim. After waiting vainly several days for the enemy to move, 
Fnlk suddenly attacked and soundly whipped the surprised Sara- 
cens, Then, having imposed a truce upon them (January 1133), 
he returned to Antioch with much booty,* 1 

Folk's favor with both the masses and classes of Antioch was 
now greater than ever before^ Shortly before hie return to Jeru- 
salem, the Amiochcnc nobility, seeking a more stable government 
for their principality, requested him to obtain a husband for Con- 
Btanccj who was still a minor. With their approval he selected 
Raymond, son of the count of Poitou, and a mission was according- 
ly sent to him, with the greatest possible secrecy. 

Although the victory of QinMMfln relieved pressure on the 

■* Wil][*m of T> re?a eUrtcmcnL (XIV. 6} tba* Z«i(L w*s th* lewLw of tl« TurkemiUJi farce 
t* eniHUinu, u I^nji Win faUjf KWpifJ at thii time with lib lurcla iritb the rji 1 1 p h : i C . 
Srtt afae Cabm, La Jjirj'f du nurd, p. jp r B*tt 10, *ni below, cbnpl« XIV j pp, 4*6^57. 

■■ Thei* H fiMiei jcrttWc diajreemtdt efflLCfTJUBF the dote ai ihc biLUe (rf Onnnfl&Ttji^ 
KaraSj-ajd-Dkl {RHCj Or., p- Mj, pJanrtc it bl jMlU*Ty |J]4^ Hiibael tJw 5jtfi*H fti 
ChalMLj, pp. iJ3-33+. data it die dflsion- dnyi of nU or tbfl befiDPipg vl "SiLlc Eaf 

H " li f -h C ., CAr™aerfl*iy, p. IJ^j rtJirt la p. richer niLaieir puaaa4 t(t * defeat jdcnmutETEd 
by BaLiU-iti [ibmi&L avt Ty\t he read! )} to drf Tiubl srid djtt* thij ensaft*mHlt ill 1 1 U. See 
alia WilLiasn ut Tyn r XIV, 7i 1 Df^al-Qalluui, pp. Ibm^jtAtliTf {ftfifft Of., !), 

p. 79a- SinjiLIni diiagjetmeit prevails Hiwnjj nwdetD wt'ntiy Stcrtnew, Cnunaifjj, p. 13a. 
Satire (h * tofJf ™ January "31 hJl*JM» ft&hjrwir., Kdajgraint 7<™«inn r J. 197, 6"h tt 
inthnmW Iigt A. C- TOey, William d) Tyre r II r JT. HO** 19, "id Grwnct. Crt>it#&ft, 1 1^ 
ij, note z. duffer in thtir LnttrpHtStWB fli Jbrv^QaLaoaafe daJtiqg- if the battle, the Jcmmr 
bdievinj that he data it m JauuaJ? I] 34. tbtf ]H«er niflBtTui tbat lut pl*CB i( 3d the yaioA 
tetvfEEn &Brtml>f# I[ r [1 31, Jlltd JmnaTT irn. ] 153, la fSTflF flJ Crauifctfj t»:eW h iht fwt 
that [hn-aJ-QaJanBl ioeJuda (Jie auouivt cf thr baLvx <ih<kt tb( H+ading: cf the Moclsm. 
y*3J h A H, 117 (NavtrnW 13. 1 ■ J U 0™ttr 3 r h ] tj.jJ. ScoiDdly, tbe «M^Wtl« vl Kjey't 
djitbiR rnucTtt t^t lpp(*of inort than a -rear brtwttd F"Jh'» a*tJ)taT*oeoiTad£iii6 the Bl#p 
Ba^n aai bia ImitajflrlC* in the AdtiflcliDic area r whith bt (JMinrily p Eamwd ^ 1UDWf ai dl* 
tumtflE tht rctttpt dJu™ PW ^\\t\il in T?«?mbfrnji. Tbli khdi quite impratabJe. 
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Aleppan front,, the Damascus front once more became very 
menacing for the Franks. Enconragcd by bis capture of Banyas 
and learning that the caliph of Baghdad was planning to besiege 
Zengi in Mosul, Shams-al-MuIuk Isma'll now turned hia attention 
to his Mostcm rivals and obtained Hainan by surrender from 
Zengi^s commander an August S t t 13 J. Presently he obliged Moslem 
Shaizar to become tributary to him. Then, having returned to 
Damascus in September 1133, he advanced an Tycaa (Shaqlf 
Ttrun), a Moslem ettforighold near Sidon, and captured it in No- 
vember from its commander Dahhak, who had pursued anti- 
Moslem as well a& anti-Frankisti tactics. Disturbed by Shams-al- 
Muliik IsimViPs waxing power, the Franks invaded the Haaran 
in 1134, whereupon Sha.m&-al-Muluk Isma'il, having ascertained 
the enemy's superior power, invaded the country around Acre^ 
Tiberias^ and Tyre in a countcr-etroke designed to make them 
withdraw. Success rewarded his efforts;) and the Franks retired 
from the Hauran in October 1 134 after securing a temporary peace 
from him in September. But before He could effect his program in 
Moslem as well as in latin Syria, he was murdered on January 
30, Hj5, He was succeeded by his brother, ShihSb^ad-Dln Mah- 
mud, in the rule of Damascus 

Meanwhile^ Zengi, at long last free from major involvements 
with hie Moslem enefniea } now returned to Im goal of the mastery 
of Moslem and Frankish Syria." Quickly taking advantage of the 
political embarrassments of Damascus resulting from the assas- 
sination of its rukr, he advanced upon that city and began its 
investment in the late winter of 1 1 35. But the Damascenes, com- 
manded by their wi&mLQJt Mu^-ad-Din Unur (orOntfr) h so stoutly 
resisted him and So Coldly rebuffed his demand for their surrender 
that he made peace with the mamluk and withdrew on March 16. 
Although Zengt's dream of mastery over Damascus had not been 
realised, his other program of gaining the mastery of the Frankish 
and Moslem fortresses which still threatened Aleppo went ahead 
unchecked. Inflicting major defeats on the principality of Antioch, 
he easily captured al-Atharib in the course of a whirlwind cam- 
paign on April 17, 113.5, aQ d ZardanH, Tall Aghdi, Ma*arrat-an- 
Ntfman, Ma'arTat-ME&rliij and Kafar^ab shortly thereafter. The 
Moslem stronghold of Shaizar presently capitulated to him, and 
then, after a brief feint against the Prankish citadel of Ba'rln, he 
advanced on unwary Moslem Horns and devastated its environs. 
Hearing that Frankish forces under the command of Pons were 

*■ Firf ZcnfcL h a duOV*mtHU «* btiw, chapter XIV. 
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now engaged in Qinnasrin, Zengi advanced upon that city and by 
skillful maneuvering forced them to withdraw. Thereupon he 
returned to Horns, and after unsuccessful attacks upon it in the 
opening days of August, repaired immediately thereafter to Mosul 
and thence to Baghdad, 

Zengi was absent from the Syrian acene during the nest year, 
his energies being consumed in squabbles between the caliph and 
the sultan* with a consequent personal postponement of his long- 
run program. But the program itself did not suffer, for his able 
lieutenant Sevar continued to defend his master's interests. He 
assailed Horns so vigorously in the autumn of iijj that the sons 
of iES ruler, Kir-Khan, recognising their own. weakness and 
Stvar's might, surrendered Horns to Shihab-ad-Din Majunud. 
Thereupon, Sevai\ nothing daunted, invaded the Damascus coun- 
try and obtained a peace treaty from Shihab-ad-Dm Mahmud. 
The troublesome Damascus front was at long last pacified. Even 
more important triumphs soon followed, for Sevar, thoroughly 
cognisant of Prankish weaknesses^ invaded the principality of 
Antioch in April ll$f>, and, after pillaging a hundred villages, 
reached the coast and, surprising the unwary defenders of Latakia, 
devastated the city and obtained many prisoners and much booty r 
So badly shaken was the Prankish power that no reprisal could be 
made. In the words of a Moslem contemporary t *'Spch a calamity 
as this has never befallen the northern Franks/ 1 

Why had Moslem arms under Zengi and Sevar gained such 
signal triumphs* comparable only to the Saracen victory at Harran 
in 1104, and why had their Frankish enemies failed to capitalise 
on the victory of Qtnnasrln? The answer may be found in the 
dissensions rampant in the ruling circles of Antigch, in the failure 
of Antioch's two major neighbors to do much more tlxan mark time 
and remain on the defensive during the ri&c of Zeugi T and in the 
flaccid policies pursued by Fulk in respect to the north Syrian 
areas. Despite the exile imposed upon her by her (ather, Alice 
returned to Antioch in 1 135 and, ignoring her daughter Constance h 
assumed the active rule of the principality wiih the approval of 
her sister Melisend, Fulk's wife, who persuaded her spouse no( to 
interfere. No longer inhibited by the restraining influence of her 
kinsfolk, Alice sought the support of the Byzantine emperor John 
by offering Constance's hand to bis son Manuel, John assented. 
Then, to make matters worse^ Ralph* the crafty patriarch of 
Antioch, in order to obtain Alice's support against his. clerical 
enemies, convinced her that the mission which had Jtecently 
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requested Raymond of Poitiers to repair to Antioch desired to have 
him marry her. Great was her wrath when. Raymond married 
Constance, in accordance with has oath of fealty to Ralph and an 
agreement made with him upon his arrival in the latter half of 
ll$6, Alice, sadly disillusioned, withdrew from Antioch and op- 
posed Raymond with relentless fury, Ralph,, believing that his 
position was now secure, behaved presumptuously and arrogantly 
toward Raymond, who now retaliated by aligning himself with 
Ralph** Joes, 33 The political and religious schisms wracking An- 
tioch made it an easy prey for Sevar, 

Almost equally conducive to Sevar's strategy of the offensive 
was the time-serving, defensive policy pursued by the county of 
Ede&sa and the kingdom of Jerusalem. Neither state sought to 
capitalize on the victory over Sevar which they had scored at 
Qinnasrln Sevar attacked Zardanl and Harim in i 134. and boldly 
invaded the districts of Ma^rrat-an-Nu'man and Ma'arrat-Mi&rin 
and then returned to Aleppo laden with booty. There was no 
organized reprisal on the part of Edessa. The kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, under Fulk's leadership,, pursued its new southern policy 
of guarding its immediate interests and* following the unsuccessful 
Damascus campaign of 1134, contented itself with the construc- 
tion in IT 36 of a fortreas at Bait Jibrin on the southern frontier as 
a means of checking the constant forays of the nearby garrison of 
Ascalon. This was a development of the policy inaugurated in 
1 133 of building Chastel-Ainoul near Bait Nuba to guard the Jaffa- 
Jerusalem road for the pilgrims against recurrent attacks from 
Ascalon. H 

The full storm of the Moslem revatithg broke in the opening 
months of 1137. Doubtless- spurred on by &evar*s triumphant 
march to the sea, Be^a-TJch, the commander of the Damascus 
forces^ invaded the county of Tripoli in March 11 37 and routed 
the forces of the Tripolitan Franks in a bitterly fought battle. 
Pons, presently betrayed by the Syrians living on Mount Lebanon, 
fell into enemy hands, and was put to death on March Then, 
after capturing the castle of Ibn-al-Ar;mar and a rich booty, 

s * RCbFKht h X5nipsi/J* ^erktittrtitr pr 34 J, Mts in Raywaad.' 1 ! mI± at ailtfptttt- H Rnlph. 
1 fftttW ■ggTj.T.'atln.g the diAcrEimr bEtimn tht Viff iflCtt. See *1« StcvntiDfi, Crusiifrt h 
V- ijS- Ki^gfer, Giscltiftut dtf Kf/iifHjgt,. "g^ djrtei thsae ercnti- in rJut bqtfllliuif of 
R^lph (RseMf) *£ DiimifMdi =jc«*d«d Bfiaari of ViJeriw in njs imd ™» bcfflidf ew 
eeeJfiJ in Iljg A'aneryat Limoges, ivkc wai jrttriatth uncil bh deHftj prahihly in lick 
Stevsmon.j CruttJrrt, w>. 13.5-) ]t h belie™) t±at Fvlk"t ibcttnttou from ARtiodren* 
iflainj WH al« tbt Ji*il3D Ci! bin awtpMOM flf thrt psijuoi] al thine win bnlitwd tlK ti*g. 
■twuLd oooccntnitc hii cfimti in the idi^mD of JufwlJiin fat\f- Tti* mistaken nTrtbttH 
polity of "'iqiHrntLW r^liced tilt HJlited-f rant policy at SilAwih I With fatal ranlti iot 
Aotnch JLD'J Eton. 
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Beza-Uch returned to Damascus. Meanwhile, Raymond II, Pons' 
sod and heir to the county, having rallied his forces, struck 
savagely in retaliation at the Syrians on Mount Lebanon, capturing, 
torturing, and executing' many of their leaders. 

Thereupon, Zeigi, having obtained an armistice from and 
having established a friendly agreement with Shihflb-ad-Dln Mah- 
mud, once more repaired to Syria* arriving- in Jnne He at 

once dispatched his chief negotiator, Salah-adJJin, to the Dam- 
ascene fortress of Horns with Instructions to obtain its surrender 
by negotiation from its commander, Mu ( In-ad-Din Unur, When 
negotiations failed* Zengi himself began the investment of the 
city r Failing after several weeks of fruitless alternate military 
action and threat* to achieve hi* aim and learning that the defen- 
der* were about to he aided by the Franks — this latter con- 
sideration indicates that the Latins were at long last under- 
stand ins; batance-of-power politic* — he departed on July II and 
began the siege of the nearby Frankish stronghold of Ba c rTn in the 
county of Tripoli, Raymond II besought and obtained Fulk's 
support. But when Full; arrived in Tripoli, he learned the dis- 
heartening news that the principality of Antioch was now being 
invaded by the emperor John Comnenus and chat the Antiochenes 
were seeking his aid, Fulk immediately held a council; the decision 
was that Ba'rin should be helped first and then Antioch. Accord- 
ingly, the Frank? advanced upon Zengi, whereupon the latter 
abandoned the siege of Ba'rin, fell upon the Franks, and decimated 
their infantry, Raymond II and some of his knights were captured. 
Full? recognised the futility cf further resistance and retired into 
the fortress with the loss of alt the baggage intended for the suc- 
coring of Ba'rin, The Moslems again resumed the siege of Ba*nn, 
whereupon the imprisoned Franks appealed to Antioch,, Jerusalem, 
and Edessa for aid. A Uvfo m mass* followed, Jerusalem, Antioch, 
and EdeE&a answered the appeal. Grave indeed 4& was the plight 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem* it now became still more serious* for 
Beza-Uch took advantage of its defenseless state and attacked 
and plundered the unfortified city oi Nahlus with impunity. Mean- 
while Zengi pressed his. attack unremittingly. But, learning of the 
approach of the armies of Edessa And Jerusalem and fearing the 
loss of his prize, he offered peace terms providing for the surrender 
of Ba'rln and a safe-conduct for the besieged. The Franks^ unaware 
of the approach of the relief forces, accepted the offer and marched 
out safely only to meet the Frankish columns which presently 
arrived, too late. 
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Meanwhile, the tadly harried principality of Antioch had to inset 
new menaced from the north. Emperor John, continuing the 
policies of hid father Alexius, had laid claim to Antioch with all 
the adjacent provinces. The immediate cause of the revival of 
these claims was the receipt of the news that the Antiochenes had 
betrothed Constance to Ray mond of Poitiers instead of John's. son 
Manuel. Another motive for thia action wag his desire to recover 
the Cilician towns taken by Leon the Roupertid, John, therefore, 
assembled an army and conquered Leon's states. At length he 
reached Antioch and began investing it on August icj. Apprised of 
the developments at Antioch} Raymond of Poitiers hastened home 
from Ba'rin and took personal charge of the defense. John pressed 
his attack so fiercely that at length Raymond sought peace and 
sent emissaries to the emperor. An agreement was drawn, up with 
Folk's approval in September 1 137 providing that Raymond 
would become John's vassal with Antioch as his- ftef, and would 
surrender Antioch to him if John ghould recover ATeppo + SJiaizar, 
Hamah, and Horns, and would grant them as fiefs to Raymond. 
Raymond, together with Raymond II of Tripoli and Joscelin, 
tendered their oaths of fealty to the emperor, and the latter, 
having promised to campaign against the Mo&lem£ in 113& to 
recover the designated towns, returned to Cilicia to spend the 
winter. 

The markedly anti-Moslem hue of the newly established tjraeco- 
Antiochene entente became clearly visible in the latter part ol 
February 1 1 38 when Raymond of Antioch arrested several Mos^ 
lem merchants and Aleppan travelers in Antioch.™ Then, in 
alliance with John, the Antiochene Franks began military opera- 
tions on March 31 and advanced due east on Duza^ah, capturing 
it on April 9. Allied expeditions were now dispatched from Buia*ah 
in all directions and scoured even the trans-Euphratean country- 
side in early April. Zen pi, apprised at Horns, which he wa& then 
besieging, of the recent events, sent reinforcements under Sevar's 
command to Aleppo, whereupon the allies advanced west on 
Aleppo and reached rt on April five days after Sevar's reinforce- 
ments arrived. The brief siege ended on April ao with the allies 
withdrawing to the west and south. Several easy triumphs were 
now gained by the alliee with the capture of al-Atharib following 
its abandonment by its garrison on April 21 and the capture or 
Kafartab following a short struggle. Believing that the indepen- 

" GrwilWt h flwiiftifl, II„ T»„ and F. Cb&l&niOB,. Jtan 11 Ctmxiiu el Mataiet 1 CtmaAjrty 
PP* '3#-'JS' btkirt efciptef XIV far b-.B%i\ marancntt. 
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dent emir of Sha^ar would be leas resolute in its defense than Zengi 
himself, the afljc& advanced on Shaizar and reached [t on April 26. 

The ensuing siege of twenty- four days was futile because of the 
formidable character of the defense, the slothfulncss and lackadai- 
sical attitudes of Joseelin II and Raymond of Ant inch, and the 
menacing activities of Zengi. Disgusted with his vassals 1 non- 
coiJperation, disturbed by ZengPs preparations to match on 
Shaizar in force with large contingents and by his divisive pro- 
paganda in the ranks of the besiegers, and fearfu], in the face of 
a Moslem inva&ian of Cilicia, for the safety of that important 
Byzantine province, the emperor recognised the uaelessness of 
further effort r Accordingly, he accepted a bribe from the emir of 
Shaizar and some of it& citizens and announce J bit intention of 
withdrawal to Antioch, Unaware of John's plans, Raymond and 
Joseelin belatedly protested his decision but to no avail r The allies, 
withdrew from Shaizar on May 21 . 

Upon hk arrival in Antioch the emperor demanded the cession 
of the citadel of Antioch, free access to the city proper^ and the 
nfle of its military equipment on the part of hk troops, alleging 
that thc&c grants were essential for the conquest of Aleppo* The 
Franks feared that the acceptance of these demands would involve 
the loss of Antioch to the Greeks and accordingly requested a 
delay, ostensibly to consider the matter with the nobles, John 
aaemtedn Thereupon Joseelin sent agrttU 'prvvocatAvts into the 
streets to inform the populace of the emperor^ demand* and to 
rouse them to arms. Presently Antioch was convulsed by angry 
crowds ► Joseelin then rushed into the emperor's presence, stating 
that he had been pursued by a mob of angry citizens seeking his 
life as a base traitor. The ruse succeeded. When the fnry of the 
populace mounted and members of the emperor^ own retinue f ell 
victim to their wrath, John, apprehensive for his own safety, 
withdrew his demands and agreed to withdraw from Antioch, The 
leaders silenced the mobs, and the Greeks left the city on the 
following day, Shgrtly thereafter, envoys dispatched from Antioch 
appeased the emperor with honeyed words designed to establish 
Raymond's innocence and the mob's responsibility for the recent 
dkturhances, Although he was not deceived by these maneuvers, 
John did not want to break with the Franks, and T in consequence, 
accepted the explanation. He then returned to Cilicia and even- 
tually to Constantinople.™ 

" WinLam of Tyre, XV. g L Kje/, tfiHixm of 7 yi, Dj 101 , OfAt J, (faff PMt Vtith Chsl*Il* 
11 GiTtmht* *£ JtfaiWfJ / PeiHPiAif. pp. :+p™i^ r in iii acceptance fii tbi rthOn 
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Meanwhile, Zcngi, despite the blight placed upon bis topes o£ 
becoming the master of Prankish Syria, pr ndenUy continued to 
pursue his first goal, dominion over Moslem Syria, the siiu qua nan 
for the ousting' of the Franks* 7 He. contented himself with the 
recovery of iCafart abj which the Graeco-Frankisll allies abandoned 
on May il during their retreat from Shaifcar, and harassed the 
retiring Greeks with cavalry forces upon their refusal to cede 
Apamea to him h Seeking the more immediately important Moslem 
priaes, he returned once more to Horns and demanded its surrender 
from 5hihab-ad-Dlu Mahmud. An exchange of correspondence 
followed, and soon $MMb-ad Din Mahmud agreed and received 
Ba*rln t Lakmah, and al-Hisn ash-Sharq! in exchange. The political 
arrangements were now cemented by marriage alliances between 
the f amities of the erstwhile rivals in June, Zengi N recognizing her 
influence at Damascus and hoping thereby to become its master, 
espoused Sbihab-ad-Dln Mahmlld's mother and betrothed bis 
daughter to Bhihab-ad-Din Mahmfld. 

With the consolidation of hi* Ifoslem rear now secured, ZengL 
once more turned bis attention to the Franks He captured and 
destroyed ( Arqah in the summer of II jS T stiied Elijah on Sep- 
tember 2j f and mastered al-Atharib on October 10. Despite the 
economic and reputation, losses attendant upon the severe earth- 
quakes which visited Aleppo and al-Atharib and their environs 
from October 10 until the following summer, despite the question- 
able Success of his lieutenant Eevar against the Franks in the first 
hall of 1 1 39, and despite his own renewed time- and resource- 
eortsuming conflict with his Artukid rivals, the year which fol- 
lowed Zertgi + £ ^Arqah-BuiVah-al-Atharib campaign may never- 
theless be regarded as one of continued ascendancy on ZcngPs 
part, for Frankieh power had been sapped by the loss of the 
Cilpci^n tnwrtfi to the Greeks, and Latin initiative had been dulled 
by the realisation of the difficulties attendant upon the capture 
of Aleppo, 

An even greater opportunity for aggrandisement seemingly 
presented itself to Zengi in the assassination of Shihab-ad-Dln 
Mahmikd on June ai + "39- Muln-ad-Dln Unor now took com- 
mand of the situation and invited the slain man's brother, Jamal- 

adTiDccd by William at Tyrt tat John's dtpairure from Antiodi end otocm*, '"tbcre wen 
il-w-jinr rcnyaoj than thai tnfe of Taicclin taw the racntmrnt tlui Li [Li ptipilliH* Afliirtut fh± 
Crftdt*. Tic amrlvAtlip Si ADtipda by John ™riti wtth it, Q^raird otf implied, (h» 
iceitabJHtuiiEnt of a CntL patriarch. bmnMnE ll r iltrQufd by J*bn'l (ttfiddCt in Cilidi. 
ilTOod a bull forbid [ting Lntia C taut una to Ktve in LKf itmf 01 the Ciccto.™ 
» CL Mvw, dumber XlVj p. 459. 
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ad-Dln Muhammad, the ruler of Baalbek, to assume the rule of 
the city. The latter accepted the invitation. Meanwhile, Mum-ad- 
Din Unur expelled another brother and claimant^ Bahiam-Sh&h. t 
who thereupon repaired to Alrppo to enlist Zengi's aid. He was 
assisted in his quest by hie mother, ZengTs wife, who urged her 
spouse to avenge her dead son. Determined to find in this incident 
an occasion whereby he could dominate the country, Zengi quickly 
responded by marching on Damascus. Finding the Damascenes 
on guard and determined to repel him, he changed his plans and 
began aji investment of Baalbek, which Mu r ln-ad-Dln Unur had 
recently received as a fief from Jamal-ad-Dln Mu&ammad on 
August so. The entente of the preceding summer was no more and 
Zengi'e ambitions were apparent to all. 

Undaunted by this crisis^ Mu ! m-ad-Din Unur resumed the 
negotiations with the Franks for an alliance which he had un- 
successfully carried on in 1133 and 1138. Appealing for their 
assistance against a common foe, he dispatched envoys to Folk 
with a promise- of the cession of Eanyas as soon as Zengi had been 
driven from Damascus, Recognizing the cogency of Wu c in-ad-Din 
Uuur's argumente and attracted by his promise of Banyan, which 
was now controlled by an emir friendly to Zengi, the Franltish 
leaders agreed to his proposal. 

Meanwhile, Zcngi*s military progress continued for a time un- 
abated with the capture of Baalbek in October and with the 
routing of MuMn-ad-Din Unur'a contingents on the outskirts of 
Damascus in December, Yet final victory eluded his grasp. JaffiSl- 
ad-Dfn Muhammad at first entertained favorably his offer of 
Baalbek and Horns in exchange for Damascus, but changed his 
mind when his advisers pointed out Zcngi's- untrustworthineBS. 
Even Jamal-ad-Dfn Muhammad* s death on March so, ii4J0 h with 
all its potentialities for governmental paralysis in Damascus, 
proved to be only a temporary gain for him, for Mu c In-ad-Din 
Unur and other Damascene leaders kept tight control of affairs 
and appointed the dead man** son Mujir-ad-Dln Ahak to fill the 
vacant poet. Hoping to capitalize on the supposed discords be- 
tween, the Damascene leaders, Zengi now attacked Damascus, but 
w&it met by stubborn and united resistance, Even the Franks 
eluded him. Learning of the recently contracted Franco-Damas- 
cene alliance and seeking to battle the Fratik& before they united 
with the Damascenes, he abandoned his siege of Damascus on 
May + and advanced into the Han ran to attack the Franks, When 

they failed to appear he returned to the Damascus country on 
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Jfay 35 and Laid vrwtc the countryside. Apprised of the Frankish 
advance on Tiberias to join the Damascene forces and loath to 
meet two hostile armies, Ztngi retired to the north to Baalbek and 
remained there during the Franco-Damascene siege of Banyan" 

Meanwhile, the Franks and Damascenes, having united their 
forces, proceeded to invest Banyas closely in. May. The besieged, 
despairing of Zengi*s aid and unable to stem the allies' determined 
assault, at length accepted the offer el surrender tendered by 
Mu d in-ad-Din Unnr and the Franks and capitulated on June ii, 
1 140. Mu'in-ad-Dfn Unur received the captured city and turned 
it over to the Frank*. After choosing Adam, the ardideaton of Acre, 
and Rainier of Brus as the new bishop and ruler respectively of 
Banyas, the Frank* repaired to Jerusalem. 

The formidable Franco-Damascene alliance had done its work 
well H It had saved Damascus from possible capture, had effected 
the rrduq±ion of an important stronghold of Zengi'g, had sharply 
checked the growing unification of the Moslems under Zengi's 
leadership, arid now served, together with Zengi's fear of a new 
Byzantine invasion, to expel him from the Syrian area. After one 
more plundering operation in the Hauran and a sally against 
Damascus on June 22, 1140, he retired from Syria and spent the 
next few years in war against hi* several Moslem rivals. 

The withdrawal of Zengi from Syria, the pacific and pro- 
Frankish policies pursued by Mu'Tn-ad-Din Unur of Damascus, 
the continuance of the isolationist, southern policy of Fulk, the 
quiescence of the A&ealon Moslems, and the arrival in the seat of 
political power of a new generation content to rest on the laurels 
gained for it by the hard-fighting leaders of the First Crusade and 
their immediate successors in the Holy Land and to seek a modus 
mvtndi with its Moslem neighbors, gave to the history of the 
Prankish crusading states from 1140 to 1144 a character quite 
different from that of the preceding two decades, permitting the 
historian to narrate their fortunes largely independently of each 
other + With the passing of the offense, preserving the status quo 
became more and more the rule. 

Perhaps, the best example of the new viewpoint is to be found 
in the kingdom of Jerusalem. With its northern and eastern fron- 
tiers at Jong last quiet, with littJe likelihood of Byzantine inter- 
vention following Raymond's successful defiance of John's claims 

■• RdgJtTt GtHbitite Jer Kreuiaap, p. i*:, cfaervet tftftt m loaf ** P^t R*WtJM]d of 
.VirioCi r and MjuTb-idJUki Vrnir livid, Zta^i ifflfl efiKtivtly cfcedonawd mi aiily F-ji'i 
death brake tt*e *dtdwlity at llrf ttKmf lntL-Zengi triiioiYiniite. 
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on Antioch. in the autumn of n+2* and with his own successful 
avoidance John's expressed de&ire to proceed to Jerusalem to 
visit the holy places and be permitted to lend aid against the 
Moslems, Fulk turned his attention to the potentially troublesome 
southern frontier, and resuming hta policies of the middle Iljo/s, 
built a number Of castles, including that of Blanche Garde eight 
itiiles from Ascalon ■* Fullc died on November io> 1143, and was 
succeeded by his son Baldwin III, a boy of thirteen years. Because 
of his youth his mother^ Melisend, assumed the royal power as 
regent. The early years of her regency were marked by mature 
wisdom* skillful rule, and a. conscious following of Folk's policies, 
in which she was aided by the capable patriarch William of Messines 
(II 30-1 147}. She was, however, unable to impose the royal author- 
ity on Raymond and Joscelin, so disunity in the north was to be 
in sharp contrast to tranquillity in the south. 

The county of Tripoli received an important accretion of 
strength with the arrival of the Knights Hwpitaller. Raymond II 
bade them welcome and, having granted them the important 
stronghold of Ffisn at-Akrad, as wel! as Rafaniyah if they could 
recapture it, stated that any peace he might make with the Sar- 
acens would be subject to the approval of the Hospitallers. Fulk, 
too, had welcomed them and had allotted them Bait Jibrin as a 
stronghold protecting the pilgrim toad from Jaffa to Jerusalem. 

Not nearly as peaceful and uneventful was the experience of 
the principality of Antioch. Although Zenji's withdrawal from 
Syria terminated major clashes between Franks and Moslems* 
still petty warfare continued. Turkoman invasions of the princi- 
pality were avenged by Latin incursions into the Aleppan country 
in [[40. Frankish pillaging; of Sarmin and Kafartab in 1141 pro- 
voked retaliations about January 114.1 by Bcvar and Lajah, a 
Damascene emir who had taken service with Scvar. Sevar con- 
tinued the offensive with an invasion of Antioch in April 1J42; 
Raymond replied with an unsuccessful assault on Euia^ah in 
April r (43, But a truer quickly followed, for the more prciaing and 
menacing problem of the Byzantines was now at hand, 

"William vfTyi^ XV, zi, K>Tp h WiiSian of *fyrc, ll t Li6. tj, it (rf the <hhmmi that 
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Tour years after hi* departure from Antioch in 1138 John 
revived his claims on the north Syrian Franks and laid plans to 
establish a principality comprising Adalia (Antalya), Cyprus* and 
Antioch for his son Manuel. Accordingly, he returned with a large ar- 
my, invaded the county of Edessa, arid encamped before Tell Bashir. 
Joscelin, wholly unprepared, speedily capitulated and, accepting 
John** demand for hostages, surrendered his daughter Isabella^ 
Thereupon the emperor advanced on Antioch and encamped in 
its environs on September ic, 1141, Raymond flatly refused his 
peremptory demand that Antioch together with its citadel and 
fortifications be surrendered to him, alleging in extenuation of his 
repudiation of his agreement of September 11 37 that his promises 
were invalid because the Frankish nobles contended that he had 
no legal power to make such covenants. Aware that the temper 
of the Antiochencs and the approach of winter made impossible 
the capture of the dry* John withdrew and after a brief foray 
against Tripoli repaired to Cilicia, planning to return in the spring 
of 1 143. 

Although John's accidental death during the course of a hunt 
in Cilicia in April l 143 led to a change of rulers in Byzantium — his 
son Manuel succeeded him — the mutual hostility of Frank and 
Greek continued, Raymond's invasion of Ctlicia in 11 43 was met 
by a Eyaantine invasion of Antioch in 1 14^ and Raymond was at 
length beaten and forced to visit Constantinople in person and 
become Manuel^ vassal. The reign of John Comnenus (1 118-1 14.3) 
had almost exactly coincided with those of Baldwin II and Fulk, 
and we may pause in our narrative long enough to assess some of 
its remits. The son of Alexius I had, as we have seen, made good 
his father's failure to intervene in person in Frankish affairs, had 
restored Byzantine control of Cilicia by his victorious campaign of 
II 37-1 1 3 8, and had retrieved the northern Anatolian territory 
lost in the Ilia's to the Danishmendids. His internal administra- 
tion and European policies had been notably successful. Never- 
theless, his apparent accomplishments in Aeia were hollow and 
valueless, What us* to the real purposes of the Byzantine empire 
were the nominal euierainty over Antioch, the possession of deva- 
stated countrysides and isolated towns in northern and west cen- 
tral Anatolia, the military promenade in Syria t No effective oc- 
cupation could 1 resist the steady Turkoman encroachment on the 
agricultural areas; no military sweep could restore the commercial 
prosperity oi the towns or assure the security of the roads between 
them; no form of allegiance could reconcile the conflicting interests 
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of Norman and Byzantine and Armenian, or the pas&ionate mutual 
hatred of Latin and Greek and Syrian Christians, The coat of 
John's eastern expedition* was djsproportionatcly high when 
matched against the small ephemeral results, while for the Franks 
he was both a moderate restraint on Zengi and a difficult political 
problem. But he had dealt with them firmly and fairly, and had 
given no legitimate ground for accusation* on the part of Fraukish 
Christiana; his death, though welcomed by them, was to prove a 
disaster to their cause. 

The fourth and most exposed of the Latin states, the county of 
Edessa, just as the other three, pursued an isolationist policy in the 
early I l^c?*. But here the dangers of this policy were accentuated 
by the slothfulness and indifference of the ruler in vital matters 
of security. Joscelin abandoned his father's policy of maintaining 
permanent residence ift t&e city of Edesaa and established his 
residence in the castle of Tell Bashir, which provided greater 
opportunities for leisure and pleasure. Since Edessa + e inhabitants 
were for the most pan traders unfamiliar with arras, the defense 
of the- city depended on mercenaries t But even these follies do not 
complete the dismal tale, for Joscelin and Raymond were openly 
hostile to each other and felt no responsibility for the welfare of 
each other** dominions." 

Meanwhile, Zengi concluded his quarrels with his Jrfoslem rivals 
and made a peace treaty with the chief of them, the sultan, in 

1 143. Then, with his attention at long last undivided , he resumed 
his war with the Franks and invaded the coimty of Edessa. Having 
attacked and captured several castles, he then secured them by 
garrisoning with his own troops. A number of Frankish. merchants 
and their soldier escorts presently became his captives in October 

1 144, Joscelin led most of hie army towards the Euphrates to cut 
Zengi off from Aleppo, whereupon the residents of Harran in- 
formed Zengi of £de$sa's plight. Indeed, Harran's governor urged 
him to seize it. This information, together with a report of the 
dissensions rampant between prince and count* crystallized his 
plans. After muttering a large cavalry and infantry force, Zengi 
advanced on Edessa in a circuitous fashion in order to allay the 
suspicions of the Franks and with the support of numerous Moslem 
chieftains laid close siege to the city on November 28, 1144, 

n William d Tyn, XVI t 4. Kwf, {FiStiawt at 1yre r II, i+ij note ^ Mpdnim the defeuiva 

man eutanaiv* m ErftHA thfP elsewhere, awjij U th* iitx tlut the Jigt Atukuliiil add Oth*» 
na:;v* CtxistiaD pvpyUlien hfld ^™ dnp«Ei«Kl by WHtlEC nobis- Dn-ubtlej* 
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Joecelin dispatched messengers to Raymond of Antioch and queen 
Mcliscud and besought their aid. Raymond, who was preoccupied 
with hie quarrels with the new Byfcantine emperor, Manuel, re- 
fused, but Mdiaend at once dispatched a relief force^ which arrived, 
however, too late to assist the defendcre-r Meanwhile^ the out- 
numbered defenders put up a srout resistance and boldly spurned 
Zengi's peace proposals arid demands for their surrender. But it 
was to no avail , The Moslem chieftain prewed on unceasingly and 
at length captured Edessa in late December 1 1 44, Zengi presently 
followed up hie triumph overEdessa by a victorious sweep through 
the trans-Euphratcan part of the county of Edewa' 1 

The price of political disunity had been heavy. The generation 
of the lino's, no more prescient of future disaster than that of 
the iqjo'Sj had played the isolationist game and had l«t h The 
Moslem revanche, now in its crescendo, had scored its first signal 
triumph. It is important to understand the course of this develop- 
ment and the nature of Zengi'b success in its Moslem Setting, to 
which we turn in the next chapter. 

» On Sengft EdtiaAU tbttfia^ MB bdu»j cMptf XIV, f. 461. 
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the establishment of the county of Tripoli, a rough 
balance of power was struck in Syria between crusaders and Mos- 
lema. Jerusalem faced Damascus, Antioch faced Aleppo, and 
Tripoli faced die group of leaser cities in the upper Orontes valley. 
Although Aleppo lay between Antioch and Edessa, they, too t lay 
between Aleppo and the Moslem principalities to east and north, 
as Jerusalem lay between Damascus and Egypt. The dynasties in 
the crusading states were, unconsciously but effectively, absorbed 
into the system of Syrian politics, with its shifting play of alliances 
and counter-alliances, temporary treaties, sudden realignments, 
and petty gains and losses. 

The point of balance of the whole system was Aleppo, Its 
effective absorption by Damascus, or Moaulj or the northern 
crusaders, would involve a major regrouping of the forces on 
either side. Bat the local strength of Aleppo lay in its alliance with 
the Assassins, and when, after the death of Rldvan in in J, the 
*eal cif a new governor, Lu 3 lu\ regent for Rldvan's son, led to a 
breach with the Assassins, it became too wealc to stand by itself 
and was forced to seek external support. But Support was one 
thing, in the eyes both of its governors and of its ShVitepopulation, 
and absorption cmite another, TJic main thread in the history 
of Moslem Syria during the nejet decade was the conflict which 

The priodpoJ contemporary lourq-ej fijr (h* hjlTOiy o| Haltia Syria Wi ibc dtstt (J 
N4t-«UD1q m± the hiiwry sf Pnu^ig *J Ibn-at-CjalSnmi (<t<3. H. K Antrdni:. l*yden r 
poflf^ pMtuL tTimlai J«l tv H, JL IL Qibb, TA* UafiLairai Ctxvuitlt tbeCrttixte:, Landim, 
■S5 a )i ^* "jmmW oi Uiamah Jbu-lffiiiiqLdl) ((J, P r Kr HiWL, PrirK*tflll h IJJOf tCV Wiicj, 
Art Arab JvyHiiri frL7i,J.-ni|irr ,"n tit Period of tit Lmradei, Calnninii (JcuvEnitj, liecardi of 
CiviJiipdoo, Utw Yvk t thr cvtajtwmi frrnn 1T ni*d-aaV.Dln Mad otter lott SyrimE 
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>«™*r At&tiyn r OCXX.VJI (103$), p<w tlw Iwitwy of Egypt, 4« 0, Wrtj 
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raged round Aleppo, as it oscillated between its more powerful 
neighbors, now appealing for their help- and now playing them off 
against one another, 

The first to be Approached was Taghtigin at Damascus. Bnt he, 
realising After a persona] inspection that the defense of Aleppo in 
its disorgatvbed and unstable condition would be a liability bo 
serious as to overstrain his forces, returned to Damaacus H By 
renewing his treaty with Baldwin, however., he kept his hands tree 
for eventualities, Lu*lu* then murdered his sovereign, broke with 
Tughtigin, and appealed to the Scldtfkid *qltan of Ira<j h who 
dispatched the governor of Hamadan, Bttrsuk ibn-Eursuk, to 
"restore order in Syria and engage the Franks," Scarcely had 
Bursuk set out in June lilj than Lu'lu> formed an alliance with 
Tughtigin and the Artukid chief Il-Ghazi, at the time a refugee in 
Syria; Roger of Antioch also, fearing the surrender of Aleppo, 
joined in the coalition and brought both Baldwin and Pons of 
Tripoli into it as well. The unexpected junction of the Moslem and 
Christian princes against Selchiikid intervention, and the sub- 
sequent destruction of Bursnk's army at Danlth by Roger T left 
uneasy feelings on the Moslem side, Tughtigin, after a brush with 
Pons, found it advisable to repair in person to Baghdad to reinsure 
himself with the sultan, and returned to Damascus laden with 
honors and the grant of full legal powers over hia principality. 1 

The isolation of Aleppo and the confusion which followed the 
assassination of Lu'lu' in m? led Tughtigin to support au at- 
tempt by Aksungur al-Bursokl, a former governor of Mosul now 
established At Rahba, to occupy the city. Its commander appealed 
both to Roger and to Il-Ghlzi, once more established at Hardin; 
the formerj on payment of tribute, forced the withdrawal of AJc- 
sungur t so that ll-GhHsI, on hie arrival, was coldly received and 
withdrew to await events. 

During Tughtigin's engagements in the north Baldwin had con- 
solidated his hold on the Transjordan, but avoided direct hostili- 
ties with Damascus, After Baldwin J's death in IUS> however^ 
Tughtigin entered into an alliance with the Egyptians, which 
detained him in the south. As Aksungur was simultaneously 
engaged in the conflicts in Iraq which followed the death of sultAn 
Muhammad in the same month, Roger seized the opportunity to 
open an attack on Aleppo on his own account. The eititens urgent- 
ly recalled Il-GhazJ, who bought a truce with Roger and made 
arrangements with Tughtigin for a combined campaign in the 

1 Fw flutter dctul? ud Frwi*i»h policy UK abtm cfanptC XM t pp, ^t^fi^ 
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following, year. It June 1119 the two allies prepared to take the 
Held. tl-Gh^zl, arriving first with a motley host of Turkomans and 
volunteers, began to raid the valley of Rugia, and Roger, ap- 
parently unaware: of the alliance and imagining that he had to 
deal only with the usual haphazard incursions, marched out in 
haste, to anticipate an attack on al-Atharib, Il-{jh5zl wished to 
await the disciplined forces of Damascus* but was overborne by 
the impatient Turkomans, whose mobility enabled them to take 
Roger unawares in the rods-strewn region of Dart Sarmada (June 
23, irio). 1 

The ager sanguinis, as the Frank* called Roger's defeat, relieved 
the Frankish threat to Aleppo only for the time being, but com- 
mitted ll-Ghazi to the onerous responsibility of defending the 
city. The Artuktds, as has been shown in an earlier ehapter } were 
the chiefs of an important group of Turkoman^, who were as- 
sociated with the Selchukids in their conquest of Syria, bat had 
moved up into the highlands of Mesopotamia after the opening of 
the First Crusade^ There the two brothers ll-Ghafcl and Sokman 
had constituted around their main castles of Mardin and Hisn 
Kaifa respectively principalities which they maintained by means 
of continual raids upon their neighbors H With the governors of 
Mosul, whose principal task it was to keep them under some sort 
of control, they were, of cour&r, at perpetual feud; during Zengi^s 
governorship, as will be seen, he devoted far more time and energy 
to warfare with them than with the Franks of Syria, and at later 
moments in the careers of both Nur-ad-Dln and Saladin (SalaV 
ad-Din) they played a decisive part against MosuL Ae the chiefs 
of the largest Turkoman groups in the region^ they were a valuable 
source of auxiliary troops> On the other hand, they were frequently 
divided by military and political rivalries, not only between hut 
also within the two branches, and their Turkomans and Kurdish 
irregulars, though highly mobile, lacked the discipline and the 
stability of the organized Turkish regiments. Though hardy fight- 
ers, the main object of the Turkomans in warfare was booty, and 
they wert quickly discouraged by a long and unsuccessful cam- 
paign. Tt was difficulty therefore^ for their chiefs to keep them in 
the field, and this fact, together with theii divisions, made it im- 
possible for theArtukids to build up stable political organisations. 

The Artukid connection thus gave a very imperfect shelter to 
Aleppo from the steady pressure and encroachments of Baldwin 



1 Oft RjSgfiT 4t* Awti cluptCF 3CIT., p, +?+, fad chapter XIIt r p. 41 J. 
3 See above, cfa^rtef V, pp. IJ&-CJ]. 
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from Antioch and Joscelin from Edessa (Urfa). tl-Ghail gained 
few additional resources from his new possesion, and was com- 
pelled iti any case to devote mosr of his attention, to hie Meso- 
patamian holdings, where he was shortly afterwards engaged in a 
disastrous cannier with the Georgians, But when his son 
whom he had left as his representative at Aleppo, revolted in the 
summer of iiii s he returned to Aleppo, cemented the alliance 
with the Selchuktds by marrying Ridvan's daughter, and pre- 
pared to reaume the offensive against the Franks, 

il'Ghfli^e death in November naa left Aleppo still mere 
isolated, until his nephew Nur-ad-Daulah Belek, after capturing 
Baldwin, occupied it in June 1113 and began energetically to 
reestablish its security. Hia death while besieging Manbij on 
May 6, 1 124, was the dims* of the city's misfortunes, since it wag 
now reduced to dependence on tl-Ghazi's indolent son and suc- 
cessor at Mardin, Timurtash, At this juncture a fresh claimant 
appeared in the person of the Arab chief Dubatt- ibn-Sadaqah, 
formerly prince of Hilla in. Iraq, who had been driven out by the 
combined forces of the caliph and Alcsungur at-Burtufcl, now 
governor of Mosul again, and had fled to his fellow-countryman, 
the r TJciailid prince of Qal*at Ja'bar, With his assistance, Dubata 
opened negotiations with the Franks and the ShTite citiaens of 
Aleppo, on. whose support he, as a Sh^itc, counted agaiust the 
SunnJte Turks and Turkomans. In June 1 124., accordingly, Timur- 
taah released Baldwin, on his undertaking to surrender ' Azai and 
other fortresses, to pay a ransom of 80,000 gold pieces, and to 
have no dealings with Dnbais. So far from honoring his word, 
once free, refused to surrender the fortresses and formed 
a league with Dubais. Timurtash, giving up all hope of holding 
Aleppo, retired to Mesopotamia, leaving the city to be defended by 
five hundred horsemen and the citizen?. 

The long struggle for Aleppo had, however, brought into play 
a new factor in the conflict. Ever since the ager sanguinis the 
feeling bet ween Moslem and Christian had grown more hostile, and 
the ferocity displayed by Joscelin in his raids in lllj, after his 
escape from Kharput, had roused the bitterness of the population 
of Aleppo to an intense degree H When, therefore, Baldwin and 
Joscelin commenced the siege of the city on October 6, 1 124, with 
their Moslem allies, including not only X>ubais and the Atab chief 
of Qal*at Ja'bar, but also a son of Rldvan and a minor Artukid, 
they were met by a vigorous and unflinching resistance. After vain 
appeals to Timurtadi, the citizens, in desperation, were forced to 
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heg for what they had so long and so tenaciously resisted, the 
protection of MosuL Aksungur al-Rursuki acted at once, and ad- 
vanced with such speed and secrecy that the besiegerSj taken by 
surprise on the night of January 391, 112$, withdrew without a 
combat,* 

Although Aleppo had thus by a chain of accidents become a 
dependency of Moral it was not thereby reabsorbed into the 
SelchUkid State, Whatever its formal status may have been, Ak- 
sungur, like Zengi after htm T saw it rather a* a means by which to 
establish an independent and hereditary principality. For this 
purpose Mosul alone, owing to itt proacimity to the centers of 
Sckhukid power, was insufficient. The possession 01 Aleppo gave 
depth to his holding, and might, once he regained control of its 
territories, provide additional material and financial support,. In 
a tactical sense it was even more valuable, for by its. position as an 
outpost of Islam against the FranJw its possession invented the 
governor of Mosul with the character of a champion of the faith 
against the "infidel", and the strength of Moslem feeling would 
make it difficult for the saltan to take vigorous action against hEm 

Although the union with Mosul removed from Aleppo the im- 
mediate menace of a Frankiflh conquest, there was an active party 
among the citizens to whom it came as a severe blow, These were 
the Assassins, who had by favor of the Artnlrids recovered their 
strength during the troubled decade. The occupation of Aleppo by 
an "easterner" boded them no good, and the all-but-inevitable 
consequence followed when Aksungur, after some minor operations 
in conjunction with Tughtigin during 1 115 and [[So, was struck 
down in the great mosque of Mosul in November IIltj, s 

His son Mas*iid received at once the allegiance of Aleppo and 
the sultan's confirmation of his governorship of the two cities H 
But a growing party of the citizens, among them it may be sus- 
pected the Assassins, showed some resistance; and Maa'ud, on bis 
way to seize Hamah from TugJitigin, died suddenly while be- 
sieging Rahba in May 11*7, Although his nominee Kutlug Abeh 
succeeded in occupying Aleppo, the citizens rebelled, proclaimed 
allegiance to an Artukid prince, and besieged the garrison in the 
citadel. Joscelm seized the opportunity to make a fresh attack, 
but was bought off, and was afterwards presented from further 
aggression by hostilities with Bohemond II of Antioch. 

* «., above, chapter XEIT, pp. 424^25, for m di|cuiiicai nf Aknjq£or\ jelicifl* in relation 
to th.t Lprin imt£t- 
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Meanwhile a deputation of notables from Mosul to Baghdad had 
been persuaded to aek sultan Mahmud to appoint as their gover- 
nor ^Imad-ad-Din Zengi, the son of an earlier Ak&ungur, aHJajibj 
who had been appointed governor of Aleppo by sultan Malik- 
Shah in 1086 and executed by TntXish in 1094, He had succeeded 
Aksungur al-Bursukl of Mosul as military governor of Iraq in in&, 
In consideration of "a handsome contribution" to the treasury, 
the sultan granted the diploma for Moeul to Zcngi, it! the capacity 
of atabeg or regent for his son, the meiik Alp Aralan, Zengi took 
over Mosul in September 1117 without opposition, set about 
reducing Its outlying dependencies, and in January 113$ sent a 
detachment to occupy Aleppo. The general Salih-ad-Din al- 
Yaghl4yanl (or al-Ghlsyanl) was nominated as its governor, and 
shortly afterwards] Xengi himself marched into Syria and entered 
the city an June ifi T In thus restoring the union between Mosul 
arid Aleppo, however, Zengi had gone beyond the terms of his 
appointment. When fie presented himself at the court some months 
later he found the sultan unwilling, not without reason, to endow 
so ambitious an officer with such extensive domains, atid only on 
the intercession of the caliph did he consent to grant him the 
diploma for Aleppo also. 

The first effects of the altered balance of Moslem power in the 
north were felt by Damascus. Baldwin I had directed the brunt 
of his attacks ou Egypt and the Egyptian possessions in Asia, and 
endeavored to maintain the neutrality of Damascus. Baldwin II, 
on the other hancL. on all occasions when he was free to take the 
initiative, directed hit attacks towards Damascus,* The disaster 
at the Ager sangtitttis f however, by involving Baldwin in the north, 
freed Tughtigin not only to join in the campaign* in the north 
but also to negotiate with Egypt. There in December the 
powerful visir al-Afdal had been assassinated and replaced by al- 
Ma*mun* who gave immediate evidence of his intention to adopt 
a more active pohcy in Palestine and Syria, and took measures to 
build up the Egyptian fleet. Hoping for support from Tughtigin 
after Belek's capture of Baldwin^ he dispatched a force by sea to 
Jaffa, in May 1113, but the expected assistance from Damascus 
failed to arrive. The Egyptians were defeated on land near Ibelin 
(Yabni) by the constable Eu&tace Gamier, and on sea by the 
Venetians under the doge Domenico Midiiel, The double defeat 
made it impossible to send relief to Tyre when it was besieged in 
the f allowing year, and Tughtigin could do no more than negotiate 

* For i dLHUraBftn (if BaMwb Il'c pobdci. ht aborc, chapter 3CIII, pp. 411 ^d, 
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the terms of surrender of the city, no doubt ensuring that satis- 
factory arrangements were mad* for commercial relations with 
Damascus. 

In his negotiations with Egypt + Tughtigin had associated Ak- 
sungur with himself, and these continued even utter Aksuugur's 
occupation of Aleppo, In all probability it was this tentative 
movement towards closer relations among Egypt,, Damapmsj and 
Aleppo which explains Baldwin's attack on Ascalon in November 
lizj, followed by an invasion of Damascus territory in January 
liaG. The defeat inflicted on the army of Damascus by this re- 
connaissance in force accomplished the object, if such it wag, of 
forestalling any concerted, action, and prepared the way for the 
invasion three years later. 

It ia in connection with this battle that the cooperation of the 
Assassins with the army of Damascus is mentioned for the first 
time. That the Assassins, discouraged by the union of Aleppo with 
Mosul, had decided to try their fortunes at Damascus seems clear, 
and it is equally clear that this was done with the consent of 
Tughtigin. In this policy is to be seen his reaction to the new 
situation in the north. The union of Aleppo with Mosul had the 
effect of placing Damascus in the precariously isolated position 
from which Aleppo had just escaped, at the price of its indepen- 
dence. Alliance with the Franks was out of the question, in view of 
the hostile attitude of Baldwin II, and equally so any effective 
alliance with Egypt, The only course open to Tughtigin was to 
mobilize in its support all the strength which could be gained 
from local Syrian forces, and even their enemies did not deny the 
courage and gallantry of the Assassins, It is certainly the fact 
that, after his defeat by Baldwin, Tughtigin openly acknowledged 
the alliance by assigning the frontier castle of Banyas to the leader 
of the Assassins in November llirS, 7 

A month after Zengi*B occupation of Aleppo, Tughtigin died 
(February 11*8) after a prolonged illness. He was succeeded by 
hia son Bori, who proved himself to be equal to the successive 
dangers to which Damascus was exposed. On Toghtigin's death the 
Assassins at Banyas resumed their terrorist activities, under the 
shelter of the vizir at Damascus. Fortunately for Bori, they were 
severely worsted in a conflict with the Druies of Wadi-t-TaTm, 
and he seized the opportunity to root them oot of the city (Sep- 
tember 1 1 29) , but at the cost of Banyas, which they surrendered 

" Cf r sbora. efcnpnr JYj p. [it Ft* Baldwin^ eirpcditiwis into the jew Awmlxm 
md OtnlscuL, iee chattel Still, p, 4f5, 
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to the Franks. Two months later Baldwin, reinforced by the arrival 
of Fulk of Anjou arid the troops of the northern principalities, 
in arched on Damascus, BSri, forewarned, had enlisted in its de- 
fense iome thousands of Turkomans and Arabsj who threw a 
cordon round the crusading army, and dispatched a strong 1 force 
to waylay a foraging expedition to the Hauran under William of 
Bures, The. defeat suffered by the latter and the consequent retreat 
of the erutadere was recognized on both sides as an event that put 
an end t for many years, to Baldwin's policy of attack on Damascus,, 
and shortly afterwards a treaty was negotiated to regulate their 
political and commercial relations. 1 

The third, and still greater, threat to Bflri's principality fol- 
lowed in the spring or early summer of 1130, when Zengi returned 
to Syria and called for the cooperation of Damascus "to prosecute 
the holy war". With natural suspicion* Bori swore him to good 
faith before dispatching a strong contingent and instructing his 
son Serin]', at Harnah, to join it with his own forces. He had al- 
ready suffered a serious loss in the defection of Sevar, one of the 
ablest Turkish generals of his age, who joined Zengi at Aleppo and 
was rewarded with its governorship. On their arrival at Zengi's 
camp Sevinj and the Damascene officers were seised and placed 
in confinement at Aleppo; at the same time Zengi occupied the 
now undefended stronghold of Hamah and marched an Hoiris } not- 
withstanding his engagements towards its prince., Kir-Khan, who* 
with his forces, «ras aetnatly serving in hie army. But the garrison 
and citizens of Home refn$ed to twrefldw and after a fruitless 
siege Zengi returned to Mngul^ taking hip prisoners with him - The 
capture of Dubaig ibn-Sadaqah by Bori's Arab auxiliaries in the 
following year enabled him to negotiate the release of Sevinj and 
his officers in return for the surrender of Dubais to Zengi; but the 
whole episode had given clear warning that the first objective of 
Zengi's * d holy war" in Syria was none other than Damascus. 

It was some years, however, before the attempt was renewed*. 
The death of sultan MahmQd in September ttji was followed by 
a straggle between his brothers for the succession to the sultanate 
of Iraq, into which Zengi was inevitably drawn as a partisan of 
sultan Ma^ud. At the height of the struggle he, in association 
with Dubais, attempted even to seize Baghdad, bnt was defeated 
by the forces of the caliph aHUustarshid, who retaliated a few 
months later by besieging Mosul (August-October 1133), Warned 
by this experience to abstain from further adventures in Iraq for 

* Olt FrflCikirk pthlEcy. ace jbn-vc r cbapfcsr XIII , pp. 430-43 1 r 
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the time beings Zengi turned his attention to the Ar tukid princi- 
palities in Mesopotamia, Profiting by the rivalry between Timur- 
tash, the eon of ll-Gha*I P and hie cousin D^fld ibn-Sokman of 
fjien Kaifa, he made an alliance with the former and in 1 134 seiied 
and transferred to him many of Da'ud's northern fortresses, but 
failed in an attempt to aubdiicthe independent fortress of Amida 
{Diyarbalctr}. In the midst of these operations, an unexpected- in- 
vitation to take possesion of Damascus brought him back in haste 
to Syria irj February 1135, 

In June JtgsB&ri had died a* the result of wounds inflicted by 
Assassins, and was succeeded by his son, Shams-ah-Muluk Ismil'iL* 
After a successful start with the recapture of Banyas (December 
[ 132) and of Hamah (August njj), followed by a devastating raid 
on the county of Galilee in retaliation for a Frankish raid on the 
Hauran (September 1 1 34), he alienated by his tyrannical conduct 
both his troops and his subjects. Realizing, apparently, their 
growing exasperation, he wrote secretly to Zengi urging him to 
come with all speed to receive the surrender of Damascus, and 
threatening to deliver it up to the Franks if he should delay. 

Whatever their grievances against Shams-al-Muluk Ismail, the 
army and the citizens were equally resolute in their hostility to 
Zengi, "knowing as they did,*' in the words of the Damascus 
chrotucler^ "what the conduct of Zengi would be ii he should 
Capture the city" 1 * Ism 1*11 having been disposed of by the palace 
guards and .his brother Mahmud proclaimed in his place, the 
population under the command of the general Mulfi-ad-Din Unur 
(□r Onor) effectually prevented Zengi from pressing his siege. An 
opportune command from the caliph to withdraw from Damascus 
and to take over the government of Iraq gave him an opening for 
ncggtiatioTja, ar,d he marched north on March 1 5. But not at once 
to Iracj t for after regaining Hainan, on the way he Opened a light- 
ning campaign, against the unsuspecting Franks, 

During the intervening years Sevar had engaged in minor 
hostilities with Antioch and Tell Bashir, hue little change had been 
made in the general situation of Aleppo, which was still under 
dose surveillance from the castles held by the Franks co north and 
west. Within a few weeks Zengi cleared the whole of its western 

1 Wot tb* MmtiniaMi tf Bert utovtj ? Impter IY h pp- i > 7-' J S- 

Bflurwi bwwitBeti co Zrtgi'a hrcrtity. Hu uauifaofce, die- secntuiry 
■Jinnd-ad-DIn, AeacrilKi ban u ■ M tyr*nt, ttxikii^ Jt landmn. ku<L« fa£wg- Wart eJ-fftlaiB- 
Itie*, tigEiaa m nntuMj ]ioulilw in jnBjEMmkn£E r ignorant of no leverity and acquainted 
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and southwestern approaches, by the capture of al-AtMrib, Zar- 
danajMa'arrat-an-Ntfman, and Other fortresses, while Sevar moved 
against 'Azaz and Aintab (Gaziantep), Then* after vainly besieging 
Horns again, ZengL returned to Mosul, leaving Sevar to iollow up 
his offensive with the aid of the Turkoman irregulars^ who were at 
this time moving into Syria in increasing numbers. As soon as he 
had gone* the sons of Kir-Khan negotiated the surrender of Home 
to Damascus; it was given in fief to Unur, and bad immediately to 
sustain incursions by Sevar, until an armistice wag gign«i The 
Turkomans were compensated by an extensive and profitable raid 
on the district of LatakJa in April 1136, 

Zcngi's second intervention in Iraq was little more successful 
than the first. In the autumn of n 35 the caliph al-Mustarshid had 
attempted to organize a. coalition against sultan Mas'ud* and 
Zengi, accompanying the Selchtikid malik Da T ud ibn-Marrmud, 
moved up to Baghdad to join in the alliance. Al-Mustarshid had in 
the meantime marched out against the sultan, but was deserted 
by hit Turkish troops, defeated captured, and killed by Assassins. 
Da h dd and Zengi then proclaimed his son ar-Rashid caliph and 
swore to support his causey but no sooner dEd saltan Ma^fid move 
on Baghdad than they both fled. Ar-Rashid followed Zengi to 
Mosul, but Zengi, having sent an envoy to the Sultan and obtained 
from him additional nefs and honors, refused to receive the 
fugitive caliph, who was forced to take refuge with Da^ild in Azer- 
baijan, and was subsequently killed by Assassins whiEc besieging 
Isfahan. 

In the spring of 1 137 Zengi returned to Syria and renewed bit 
attack on Horns, but again failed to overcome Unur + s resistance. 
Concluding an armistice with Damascus, he turned northwards on 
July n to attach Ba'rln, and had the good fortune to surprise 
Folk, who threw himself into the castle. The advance of a relieving 
army from Antioch and Edessa, together with the news of the 
approach of John Comnenus to Anriochj forced him to allow the 
garrison to evacuate the castle on payment of ransom. He with- 
drew to Aleppo and set the population to work on its fortifications 
against a Greek attack, until he was relieved by the temporary 
withdrawal of the emperor and an exchange of embassies with 
him, when he led his forces back into Damascus territories, and 
captured 'Ainjar and Banyas. He then returned to his attack on 
Horns, and was still besieging it when the Greek offensive took 
him by surprise at the beginning of April II3S. 11 

U On Fm^iib policy ind. th* Gink inEOVudan, kg *bi*t djptH XIII, pp. i+jt^+jij. 
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The short delay of the Greek army at Buai'aJi {April 3-9) was 
just long enough to give warning to the garrison of Aleppo and 
to allow of their reioforicement by detachments from Zengi + s 
squadrons. The emperor halted outside Aleppo for two days only 
(April 18-20), and marched on Ma t arrat-an-Nu'man and KaXarfa'b, 
while 9 detachment occupied al-Atharib. Zeugi hastily withdrew 
the rest of his forces to Salamyah, sent his baggage-train to Kaqqa,. 
and himself with his light-armed cavalry remained on guard. At 
the end of April the emperor laid siege to Shaizar. ZengPs cavalry 
could only harass his flanks until a force of Turkomans, sent by 
Da b ud of Hi^n Kaifa, and a detachment from Damascus came up 
to reinforce him; at the same time news of the attacks upon his 
lines of communications by the DSnjshmendide and Selthuk^s 
decided John Comnenus to raise the siege after twenty-three days, 
and he withdrew to Antic-ch. 

The effect of this futile Greek campaign was only to enhance 
Zengi's reputation. Scarcely were the Greeks gone before he nego* 
tiatcd an agreement with Damascus, and received Horns (in ex- 
change for Ba^rln) as dowry on his marriage with the queen- 
mother (June 1138). Kafartab, al-Athanb, and Bu^'ah were 
rapidly reoccupied and the territories of Edessa Were Overrun by 
the Turkomans of TimurtasJi and Da*ud. Leaving Sevar once more 
in co mma nd of his Syrian possession^ Zengi returned to Mosul, aud 
in the following year took Dara and Ra's aPAin from Tunvirtaeh 
as. dowry for another marriagCj with the daughter of Timnrtaah. 

Again Zengi was recalled to Damascus, this time at the invitation 
of his wife, the queen-mother, who was indignant at the murder of 
the prince Ma^unud and his replacement by his brother Muham- 
mad, formerly governor of Baalbek (June 23, 1 1 39). Baalbek was. 
besieged and captured, and its garrison crucified notwithstanding 1 
his oath of security. After refortifying it Zcngi withdrew to the 
fiiqa c valley and tried to negotiate the surrender of Dqirja$cu$ r On 
the rejection of his demands, he blockaded the city from December 
until the following May, without result. During the siege the 
prince Muhammad fell ill and died, and Unur Set up his yOung son 
Abak in his place without opposition. Despite the determination 
of both troops and population to resiat Zcngi, however, Unur 
realized that Jn its isolated situation the city could not hold out 
indefinitely, and fell back on the only remaining source of external 
support. A formal alliance was negotiated with the kingdom of 
Jerusalem against the common enemy, and in return for the 
assistance ol the crusaders Unur undertook to pay 20,000 pieces 
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of gold per month for their expenses, to give hostages, and to 
restore Banyas to them after ZcngL's withdrawal. 14 

When the crusaders began to assemble at Tiberias, Zengi retired 
to the Hautan (May 4.}, before the Franks and Damascenes could 
join fortes. In his absence the allies besieged Banyaa; Zengi 
remained strangely inactive, and the governor, at the end of a 
month, surrendered to Unur on terms. Unur delivered the castle 
up to Fulk, but before he could return to Damascus Zengi reap- 
peared in the Ghutah and devastated it tor three days. He retired 
northwards, but a week later attempted a sudden coup de main at 
dawn, and when Lt failed finally withdrew with an immense booty. 

Five years passed before he returned to Syria, if ever, and during 
this time little but border raidj are recorded between the Moslems 
and the Franks. The treaty between Damascus and Jcrnsalem was 
apparently maintained in force, and the Greek expedition of 1 142 
involved no Moslem troops in action. One small but influential 
new political force had, however, established itself between the 
Moslem and Latin principalities during the preceding years. This 
was the Assassins who, beginning with the purchase of al- Cadmus 
in j 132-1133, after their expulsion from Banyas, had gradually ac- 
quired ether strongholds in the Nueairi mountains ( Jabal Ansarl- 
yah), and in nffo-ll^r seized Masyaf as their headquarters. 

From his base at Mosul Zengi was actively engaged for the next 
three years in operations directed mainly against the Artukid 
D» b ud and the small Kurdish baronies to the north. He began also 
to feel his way cautiously back into Iraq, and in 1143 captured 
F^adithah and c Anah on the Euphrates. Sultan Mas'ud was at the 
time occupied in dealing with rebellions in various quarters, which 
he ascribed, with some justice, to ZengFs intrigues in order to 
prevent him from intervening. Having at length restored order, 
the sultan assembled his fortes at Baghdad and prepared to settle 
his account with Zengt, at the same time investing his own brother 
Da'ud with the command of the holy war in Syria. Zengi, in 
extreme alarm, made his submission, and the sultan, for reasons 
not specified, found it advisable to reach a reconciliation with Mm. 

The chronology of these and the ■following events, and the 
relation between them, is still uncertain in detail r In August 1 144 
Da^ud ibn-Sokman died and was succeeded by a younger eon, 
Kara Arslan, Zengi immediately overran most of his territories 
and then, since Kara Arslan had, apparently, begun to negotiate 
with Josceluij occupied the eastern fortresses of the county in 

u Ct, abavE, chapter XHt, p. 441, 
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Shabafchtan, on the headwaters of the Jthabur river,, in order to 
cut conrnrurticarkm between them. On Zcngi'e return to renew his 
assault on Amida, Kara Arslan offered to surrender to Jo&celin the 
fortress of Bibol, fltorth of Gargar, in return for his assistance, 
JoBcelin at once act out toward* the west a taking wcth, him a strong 
contingent of his forces, whereupon Zengi, informed of the tempo- 
rary weakness of the garrison at Edessa, advanced by forced 
marches and encircled it (November 24). Before Joacelin and 
his outnumbered army could intervene, Zengi, calling up all his 
available vassals and auxiliaries, smothered the defense aud broke 
into the city on December 14. The citadel fell two days later^ and 
Zengi, first killing all the Franks and destroying their churches, but 
sparing the native Christiana and their churches to the best qi hi* 
ability, gave the city in fief to the commander of his guard, Zain- 
ad DSn f AE Kuchuk^ 

The reactions to this event were almost as widespread in the 
east as in the west. By his fortunate conquest Zengi acquired the 
reputation of a "defender of the faith", which went far to atone 
iot his defects of character and grasping policies, The caliph 
showered on him pre&ents and titles, including that of at-malik 
ai-mj?isiir 7 i( the victorious king," and the contemporary chron- 
icles bear witness to the resounding fame of his exploit throughout 
the Moslem world. For himself, he energetically prosecuted the 
advantage he had gained, cleared Saruj and other strongholds, 
and besieged Bira{Birejik) > which guarded the Euphrates crossing 
to Tell Bashir (March 1 145). 

At this juncture one of the Sefchukid princes in his care, 
Farrukh-&hah ibn-Mahmud, sciicd the occasion of his absence to 
murder the governor of Mosul (May 1 145) and to proclaim himself 
ruler. Though the revolt was put down with ease by the garrison 
troops, the incident reawakened all his fcar&. Hastily ordering 
'All Kilchiik to proceed to Mosul, he himself made first for Aleppo 
in order to forestall possible repercuasions there, 1 * On his return 
to Mosul, he brought the other Selchukid prince, Alp Arslan, out 

11 Cs". , atw*, cltspter XDII r pp> 446-4+7- 
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of mntineiricnt and thereafter carried him with him on his ex- 
peditions. 

Ijte in the same year he began to make preparation for a 
decisive attack on Damascus aud had actually set out when, early 
in 1 1+6, an Armenian plot to restore Edesaa to Joscelin changed 
hia plans. Frobably moved by suspicions of an understanding 
between Joscelin and hia former ally, the Ajtukid Timnrtash, he 
turned against the latter, seized Tail aah-Shailch, and after further 
operations moved southwards to reduce aether ally of the Franks, 
the 'Uqailid Arab prince of Datwar, or QaTat Ja r bar, at the east- 
ward bend of the Euphrates, Here, On the night of September 14, 
1 146, he was assassinated by one of his slaves. 

The first reactions of the troops on the report of Zengi's death 
showed that his fears of a Sekhilkid revolution in Mos-ul had not 
been without foundation. An eye-witness account describes their 
demonstrations against Zengi's officers and vizir in favor of the 
Sclchukid maiiJt Alp Arslam But before he could seize the oppor- 
tunity, * Ali Kfichftk, who had been left in command at WosuL in 
agreement with the viiir Jamal-ad-Dln, summoned Zcngi*s eldest 
son, Saif-ad-Ein Ghfitf, from his fief at Shahrazur and installed 
him. On his advance towards the city Alp Arslan was seized, im- 
prisoned, and never seen again. While the issue at Mosul was still 
in doubt the governors of Ham ah and Aleppo, al-Yaghlslyani and 
Sevar, led back the Syrian contingents accompanied by Zengi's 
second son Nur-ad-Dln Mahmud, and set hirn up in his father's 
place at Aleppo. The era of Moslem expansion which had begun 
under Zengi wat to continue with almost unabated success under 
Niir-ad-Din. 
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In historic* of the crusading movement the Second Crusade 
generally figures briefly as a fiasco, modeled slavishly on the First 
Crusade, but without its myotic power, and lacking the vigorous 
secular quality of the Third and Fourth Crosades, This estimate 
i* partly deserved ; but existing records show that the Second 
Crusade had a complicated character of lta own and formed a 
turning point in the development of the crusades. Without doubt 
its leaders followed the example of Urban and Godfrey of Bouillon 
in that they tried to adapt and regularize the phenomena of the 
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First Cru&ade without changing its essential character, EugeruuVs 
bull with its careful attention to the status and privileges of the 
crusaders; the insistence on authorised preachers; the reliance on 
experienced military leaders; the dcairc for the orderly departure 
of the crusade through territories whose rulers had been consulted 
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beforehand— all are facta which ghgw an extension and clarification 
of concepts present in the First Crusade. This interest in organi- 
zation and rcgularfcatiou is a sign of the timca which had given 
rise to the orders of the Templara and the HospitalJcrs in the 
interval between the two crusades. 

For direction the Second Crusade looked to the papacy in the 
main, although it was not as peculiarly the work of Eugenius as 
the First Crusade had been of Urban, The pope, of course, formu- 
lated the crusade, St. Bernard, with all his personal prestige and 
eloquence^ was his. deputy. Louis and the other rulers implemented 
his plan, while the papal legates exerted considerable weight in 
the crusading armies. Far more than in the First Crusade, however, 
Jay rulers like Louis of France and Conrad of Germany cooperated 
in planning and negotiations, and Louis's determination to aid 
the east did much to make the first stages of the crusade possible. 

In scope the Second Crusade was never duplicated in medieval 
times, Besides the great allied armies that went cast for the 
Palestinian crusade, there were expeditions against the Moors in 
Portugal and Spain and against the Wends in Pomerania, all in 
all a grandiose conception far turpas&iitg the aims of the First 
Crusade and pointing to later adaptations of the crusading idea. 

As in the First Crusade, however* the combination of pilgrimage 
and military expedition proved troublesome. The armies, made 
unwieldy by many noncombatante, were slow, difficult to pro- 
vision, and sometimes unruly; while religious goals and military 
objectives were not always identical. Then, too, the Palestinian 
expeditions proved to he too predominantly land-based. Fleets 
from Scandinavia, Genoa, Pisa, southern France, and the Iberian 
peninsula were engaged in the Wen dish and Spanish crusades; 
while the Sicilians, Venetians, and part of the Byzantine fleet were 
occupied by a war outside the crusade and extremely detrimental 
to it. In both the Wendish and Palestinian armies the crusaders 
displayed little realistic knowledge of the conditions they were to 
meet. Preparations against the Wends were particularly hasty i 
but the Jerusalem crusaders, in spite of more thorough and efficient 
planning* did not understand the situation in the east, which wa& 
far more comph'cated than in iopS-roo,?, Fifty years after the 
First Crusade, the Turks were stranger and more unified. The 
Greek* looked for harm rather than aid from the westerners J and 
Palestine had changed from a land of opportunity which could be 
wrested from the Moslems to a loosely knit feudal kingdom as 
various in interests and alliances as its European prototypes and 
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without the black-and-white view of Moslem-Christian relations 
entertained in the west. Thug the ill-informed crusaders were often 
disappointed and embittered hy the confusing and contradictory 
conditions which they encountered; and they failed to unite under 
strong leadership or to bring their great coalitions to a successful 
outcome in the east or Pomerania. The conquests of the Second 
Crusade were Lifrbon, Almeria, Tort 0$ a > Lerida, and Fraga, far 
removed from the Palestinian theater and the central plana for 
the crusade. In the east the crusaders actually harmed the Latin 
states when the Moslems learned how easily their armies could be 
vanquished; and the friction between French and Germans, 
French and Greeks, Germans and Syrians, and newly-arrived 
cruaaders and inhabitants of Oatremer made cooperation on a 
grand scale impossible for a long time to come. 

Like the First Crusade, the Second received its impetus from 
the ea$t. As early as the summer of 1 1 4.5 pilgrims and travelers 
coming home from Jerusalem had spread the sad news of the fall 
of Edessa in. the preceding December, and the Armenian bishops 
who came shortly afterward to consult pope Eugenius about the 
possible union of the Roman and Armenian churches must have 
enlarged the pope's information about affaErs in the eastr In ad- 
dition, messengers were sent west to appeal for help, We have no 
record of any from count Joscelin of Edessa; but Raymond of 
Antioch, the suzerain of Edessa and the JLatin prince whose lands 
lay next in the path of the Moslems, appatently recognized that 
his troops and Joecelin's were not sufficient for the reconquest and 
asked for aid from the Franks or other parts of Europe. The 
ChraniiU of Morigny speaks of emissaries from both Antioch and 
Jerusalem, "begging with supplication that the unconquerable 
force of the Franks should dispel the danger that had come and 
drive away future harm ; J * and Otto of Freising heard bishop Hugh 
of Jabala, a city in the principality of Antioch, at the papal curia 
in November 1145^ "bewailing in tearful fashion the peril of the 
church beyond the sea after the capture of Edessa and on account 
of this wishing to cross the Alps to the king of the Romans and the 
Franks to stir up aid." 

We do not know whether Hugh of Jabala made his journey to 
France and Germany, but his pleas and those of the Armenian 
bishops apparently helped to influence Eugenius TH to call 
for a new crusade by issuing the bull Quantum •pTatdeetssans 
from Vetralla on December l> r.if5> The pope had been moved 
by the plight of Edessa. Like Urban, he also hoped that the 
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crusade would further the union of the Chmtian churches. Al- 
though leaning heavily on the example of Urban and other popes, 
Eugenius^s Quantum flrafderfjsorrf, the first crusading bull ever 
issued, is a virtual charter of the crusade rather than a letter or 
appeal and as such is of great importance not only to the Second 
Crusade but to those which followed. Addressing "his dear son 
Louis j the illustrious and glorious king of the Franks, and his 
cherished sons the princes and all the faithful living throughout 
Gaul," Eugenius recalled Urban^s summons to the First Crusade, 
which resulted in the conquest of Jerusalem and other sites in the 
Holy Land and the retention of those places and additions to their 
number until the sins of the faithful had brought about the recent 
capture of Edessa; and he exhorted the Franks and Italians, and 
especially the powerful noblet among them t to emulate their fore- 
fathers and *'gird themselves conrageouery to oppose the multitude 
of unbelievers which is rejoicing that it has obtained a victory 
over us, ♦ ♦ ► to defend the eastern church. , . to snatch from their 
hands the many thousands of captives who are our kinsmen." To 
those vowing to go on the crusade he promised remission of 
penance, protection of wives, children, and poesca&ion^ freedom 
from legal action from the time of taking the cross until their 
return or death* cancellation of the obligation to pay interest on 
debts, and permission to mortgage property in order to gain 
funds for the journey, 1 

A strange silence concerning Quantum pratdecesjorcT follows* 
The next plan for succor of Edessa comes from another quarter — - 
the Christmas court Louis VII of France held at Bourges a few 
weeks later. There the ting "revealed for the first time to the 
bishops and magnates of the realm, whom he had purposely sum- 
moned in greater numbers than usual for his coronation, the secret 
in his heart" (i e,, his desire to go to the aid of the east) and God- 
frey t bishop of Langree, gave an address "concerning the devas- 
tation of Edessa, the oppression of the Christians, and the arro- 
gance of the heathen and admonished all that together with 

their king they should fight for the King of all in order to succor 
the- Christians," The* e ie no allusion to the pope nor to a crusade, 

1 On tiK bull, Kt Tpffi-W*tKnbwfc„ flffisu patwficuw. BuudHOfum, II, nj. 879*. For 
the tcit, rf. Oaa □£ Xicmmg, Cola. I r 36; JWfif . JtV r MFL r CLXXX, lofij. Httfar, 
"nLs Anftingc^" mai Hifsti-Lederq, Hixlaire da conaSa r V. 604.— 607 r ranunariiE (be ii- 
IWTKIlti about the dfltt *f thflB imKJl-dtKWIcd bull- S« E. C&tppr, H Tic KTEiiszup- 
ii 1.1 1] nl/' pittim j M. VDity r La Crtitaii; £tui JW ia fttmOHOH d'unt tbfait jurttl&pa (Pari*, 
1941)1 pp. :o6-zjd^ U. Schmrin, Die Jrtfrvfa &r FapHe w ittfrriuxt &i Uniitfn L*nJti 

aiteis [Slut**aj[ r i<p6). pp. 51-115; E. Bjihhv. La tWifl'M j'krt*fitf itt (w*ft *f it 
ftittiipJa la Grain (Pwii, i^co), pp. 
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with its inducements of pardon and other privileges for thos-e 
taking the crusading vow. Instead Odo of Deuil and Otto of Pres- 
sing seem to describe a desire for a military expedition to aid 
Edessa as an answer to the pleas from the east, similar in charac- 
ter to the forces raised by Hugh of Pay ens in 1129 for an attack on 
Damascus, To this plan the assembly did sot respond favorably; 
and abbot Sugcr of St, Denis., the senior statesman of the court, 
oofc&ly opposed the king 1 * participation. Finally Louis and his 
nobles agreed to meet again at Easter and meanwhile to aek the 
opinion of St, Bernard, "as if he were a divine oracle." This deci- 
sion, too, suggests that the papal bull had not reached Loaie^ (or if 
it had, a direct appeal to Eugeniua would have been in order* 

When consulted St, Bernard refused to make a decision, saying 
that such an important matter shonld be referred to the pope; and 
so an embassy went to Eugenius > and the early months of 1 1 46 were 
given over to negotiations- which can be considered the startingpoint 
of the actual organization of the Second Crusade. The pope granted 
Louis's- wish to go to the east by enlisting the young king in the 
papal crusade. Since he wa£ busy coping with the political situation 
in Rome, where Arnold of Brescia was fomenting discard against 
him, Eugcnius authorized St. Bernard to preach the crusade in 
his place. On March i, 114^ he reissued Quantum priffdtttssorer 
to cmpha&i^e his- guidance of the movement from ita inception. 3 

Despite this, marked papal guidance, however^ it is well to notice 
that without the support of Louis VII Quantum pnuitasswtt 

■Odr> nf t^L.a r IM Wtffj'rW (tr- Berry), p. ^ OlW ol Frwbifl, Curt. 1, J^-JS- MHIJf 
moriv« tvr Eoinir tr* the Holy Land h*vt ajmbtd u Litvw: hn natural piety, rtLfieJ 
into actiftn by tbt IIW nEnmt Edaaa; the dtiJpt W curry mut hh rJttd kfMhjtf PJlOip'* *™ 
[f> an to jeminlerai reuuifiHj lib wit the biiriijqe; □£ V!tr> in 11441 ejrrHatiijn for brrtkidj an 
miOi ih*l P?(=f of La Cbatre ih<mM fltt inter the dty oi ftcufgnF *i archrnihoji; ar a ram- 
TiJnjtfxjo of *U [h« It- See alia A. L jchairt Ifl La.vifl(* r Jiiuairt dt franc*. 1 II <PaIl* h TCfli J, ia | 
Cprtdldcri. Der Vammetftl Fspstniwts, pp. 339-3401 BeTDharai, JtarenrJ III, pp. \ l7-$*%\ 

jSul) ff. +rjfl. Otto oE FrebfiQJfj ytbo Wta a CjHErciau. in j™iri^l»rly tntbLuiaitw about 
St. fl*m*rJ, On- t>i* biihoji of Langm. »4 H r Wurrn, Gottfried, A'nift*/ «w i*i(r*r (Wiirz- 
knrij. ifiSfi). Ort stcitude h »c* Guirjj'ui n'u Sugtrii |W- A. Lesoy dc la MiKlw, Pani., 

fjfi^ p. Ja|_ 

J Sfrtirr* material, canderneng it* flflprwl bvll " too acanty ta lumisb a definidve anawer 
be rir ptollJettlljfdatinf. See HeJete-LttluK), C^rifUtt, V, pj>- &a*-S°75 Hlmcllj E*i#»^ J 7 //. 
pp. 104-10*5 Vacarjiacd. a S*irit RtrrtaiJ dt la lEranrJe trtJrtiSj" pp. 41x4 S. j GlEbef r P-JftJf 
JTti^nd III, pp. jgfi. Fcr a crittoaoi f>f 04* of Deuil and OttS <ti fmiint. M joutch, idJ i 
TtcDfjitreettfjQ o£ eventb, «e I liiffrr, LI Hijt Aiif 5ngf." pji, ^gar^i i, «nd Befihaff Jtj KttiraJ Hi, 
pp. sijfi. AtfiriC St. E*r«JTi straggled ogamit Eugeiulia's sugustinn diat be prearfl ill* 
cruiwU. See Pita X*rri& M ii, III [StIIGF\ XfV), iyft; BCfJUtrd,. fl* catuiicTatiarn. II rJPt 
CLXXXirjj 741^ Otra ni TimKns.Genty I, 37- TrteMamih ventim «£ the tvll hot hten edrtEfl 
br P. Kni4Vf (jY#pLf*-*K*f'B, XXV Legit]), pp. SM-S 0 !- E- Catpu: (i"iif. r pp.iS^-Bjifi) jifliDri 
-ant that ths nnly jtaJ VariflriMlB between r±e verrifina -serve to htifflitciL tbE prokiUlTiO-ni 
3£AiD£t liL^ipry in the Hatch v*faF*n, and ht coaiiidcn Bentanl Hcp«[uWe tea th* rJ1.jn.5t, 
Conrad ( IL G*tts*friedni imd HBetfeivertaasuar^J lirki tine Tcmpbr; mla wfali tbtte clauEk 
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might have came to nothing. No popular response to the ball has 
been recorded. As we nave seen, the French nobles at Bourges, 
who- were most likely to offer aid to the east* were apathetic or 
opposed to such an expedition when first approached and ap- 
patently ignorant of the pope** wishes h Unlike the First Crusade 
rhis movement, then, was not entirely the work of the pope. 
Although Eugcnius alone could establish it as a crusade, Louis*s 
initial persistence in desiring to aid the ea*t and Bernard's in- 
spired preaching made the crusade an actuality < 

At Ycielay on March 3 1 Louk met again with hie court* fortEfied 
by the pOpe'6 approval and three months of preparation, which 
were far more effective than the sudden revelation of his project 
at Bourges. Since there was no building large enough to contain 
the crowd, the assembly met in the fields. Wearing the cross sent 
him by the pope, Louis accompanied St. Bernard onto the plat- 
form. The abbot of Qairvaux read the papal bull and delivered an 
eloquent address. Immediately the audience responded with fervor 
and cried out for crosses until Bernard had exhausted his supply 
and had to rip pieces of cloth from his own garments in order to 
satisfy the demands. Among those who enrolled were Louis's 
queen, Eleanor of Aqnttaine, a niece of Raymond of Antioch; 
the bishop? of Noyon, Langres, and Lisienai; ThEerry of Alsace, 
count of Flanders* a kinsman of the king of Jerusalem; Henry t son 
of count-palatine Theobald of Blocs; Robert count of Perche and 
Dreux, Louis's brother; count Alfonso Jordan of Toulouse, son of 
Raymond, who had led an army on the First Crusade ; the counts, 
of Nevers, Tonnerre, Bourbon* Soiasons, and Ponthieu ; William 
of Warenne, earl of Surrey; barons like Enguerrand of Coucy, 
Geoffrey of Rancon t Hugh of Lusignanj and William of Courtenay ; 
Everard of Barres, later grand master of the Temple, with a group 
of Templars; many other nobles and knights and throngs of 
lewer folk. Recruiting had begun most successfully. 1 

Before leaving Ve'zelay the leaders decided that they must have 
a year for preparation before the crusade could depart. Since it 
was necessary to enter into diplomatic negotiations with the rulers 
of the countries through which the crusaders might pass on then- 
way to Anatolia^ Louis VII wrote to Roger of Sicily, the Byzantine 
emperor Manuel, Conrad of Germany t and Geza of Hu ngary describ- 
ing the plane for the Jatge army of crusaders being recruited and 

at Dtidl, De ftnfctiiane. p. %i Chwtkm Mawiniannte fJtHGF, XII}., P-S5: 
((MO, P-jr^ Hiiwu gariari npj LuAnn ¥11 (ed- 
H<riiriitTj h pp, ] J7-] J9i Otto sE Frcuiaa, wswj fj 37, 
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asking far the privilege of securing food supplies and free passage 
through their lands , The pope also wtote to Manuel (and most 
likely to the other ruler* involved) announcing the expedition and 
its purpose. Favorable replies were not slow in coming. Conrad and 
G&zn assented, Roger sent Louis art embassy "which pledged his 
realm as to food supplies and transportation by water and every 
other need and promised that he or his son would go along on the 
journey/' These promisee were very attractive because they held 
out the possibility of avoiding the difficult overland route. Further- 
more, Roger had been successful in expeditions against the Arabs 
in North Africa and knew the ways of the Moslems. Yet Rogers 
great political ambitions made an alliance with him a delicate 
matter. As pretender to the throne of Antioch he was the enemy 
of Raymond, queen Eleanor** uncle, who had solicited aid for 
Edessa, while the expansion of his power in the so-called kingdom 
of Sicily had alienated his interests from those of Conrad, the 
pope, and Manuel, 

Manners reply was a partial answer, more cautious in essence 
than Roger 1 *. While he indicated willingness to assist the cru- 
saders in preparation of the route, crossing over to Asia Minor, 
and market privileges, he had detained two Templars from the 
embassy while he prepared a more detailed answer, "since the 
matter is great and demands consideration,*' Retailing the throng 
of soldiers- who came to Constantinople during the First Crusade 
and the agreements which Alexius had exacted then, Manuel 
wanted time td draw up the conditions on which he would fulfil 
Louis's requests. He also held out some hope that he would join in 
the fight against the Turks, since they had been the aggressors at 
Edessa. Mann el wrote to EugenLus, too, saying that he would 
consent to receive the crusaders wellj but wanted them to agree 
to honor him " just as the Franks who formerly came honared my 
famtmg grandfather/* that is, by taking an oath of homage to him; 
and he asked Eugenius to strive for thii and to write to him 
again * 

In other words, the Greeks, too> wanted to profit from their 
experiences in the First Crusade and in 1101 and to control the 
movements of the crusaders while they were in the Byzantine 
empire. The situation of the Greeks had altered greatly, to the 
disadvantage of the crusaders. At the time of the First Crusade 
Alexins had asked for help from the west to start an offensive 

* MuliuTf letrtr I* L*UJt (fiffC/; XV T), p, y, bis lrtt*r to Ei^nlni (iKi. XV), pp* 440 
U 44] 1 Odd Of Dtuit, D* fmtfieiiiHr^ p. I <*. 
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against the Turks, who had been turned back from Constantinople 
only recently and still occupied land formerly held by the By- 
lantine empire. Manuel had made no such appeal. In 1146 the 
Greeks did not dread the Moslems nor see fcuch a pressin g Heed to 
regain lost territory, since the First Crusade had helped to re- 
establish them in some of their territories in Asia Minor and had 
created the Latin states which served as buffers between the 
Greeks and Moslems^ Talk of a new crusade revived memories of 
previous armies from the west and made the Greeks fear that the 
crusaders would turn their attack against Constantinople as Bohe- 
mond had done in 1 107. Furthermore, the appeal for the crusade 
had stemmed in part from Raymond of Antioch and was suspect 
to Manuel as a device to strengthen Raymond untfl he would not 
need Byzantine help and could put the Greek protectorate over 
northern Syria into question once more r Louis and his advisors 
apparently did not sense these raTnifieationt. They saw only that 
Jfanutl had expressed willingness to help them. 

In addition to the negotiations with foreign rulers* under-taken 
together with the pope, Louis had many domestic matters to look 
after. He needed to raise money to maintain himself and his 
followers during the crusade. The pope had authorized the cru- 
saders to cease paying interest on debts and to mortgage their 
property to gain funds for the journey. The king needed additional 
resources and apparently employed something like a forced loan 
or an extension of the feudal aids to eoUett considerable sums of 
money before he left. The details and nature of the levy are not 
clear from the evidence at hand, but it may have foreshadowed the 
famous Saladin Tithe of the Third Crusade* 

While the pope and the king of France were looking after the 
ways and means of the crusade, Bernard plunged at once into 
additional recruiting by letter and by word of mouth. Eloquently 
he pictured the Turkish conquest of Edessa as the prelude to an 
attack on Jerusalem and the very shrine of the Christian religion 
unless his hearer* worked to prevent it. "What are you brave men 
doing t What are you servants of the cross doing ! Wilt you thus 
give a holy place to dogs and pearls to swine i " he demanded. 
Declaring that God was making a trial of the Christians and giving 
them an opportunity for salvation in hie service, Bernard ex- 
horted his audience to receive the blessed arms of the Christian 

* Hifttb. LaJtrif PIL, p. K\ Bridnyj U CWtn'ffl juriiijue 4n cram. pp. 6j^6&; Dt 
{RHGF, XV), Wj Ltffff Ptttr lii Vtntnitic ta Lena [iiii.) m p. 641. 
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zealously. Wherever Bernard went he excited great reverence 
because of his impassioned preaching and the many miracles of 
healing which he performed. Everywhere, toc^ his preaching and 
letters were accompanied by the papal buU, with its official appeals 
and promises. The combination of the pontifical appeal and the 
inspired preacher was extremely successful. Bernard was soon able 
to write to Eugenius; '*Yoq have commanded and I have obeyed, 
and the authority of him who gives the command has made my 
obedience fruitful ; whenever I have announced and spoken of the 
crusade* the crusaders have been multiplied beyond number. Cities 
and castles are emptied, , . . '** 

Unfortunately news soon came of uprisings stirred against the 
Jews by the unauthorized preaching of the crusade in northern 
France around Sully and Carentan by a Cistercian monk named 
Radutf * As in the first Crueade it had proved all too tasy to 
heighten the propaganda for fighting the enemies of the Holy Land 
in Palestine to include the Jews and then to encourage persecution 
of the: Jews close at hand. Anti-Semitic feeling in France was 
widespread, but Et. Bernard set himeeU against this sentiment 
and sent a message to northern France asking the inhabitants to 
follow the teaching* of Christ and abstain from persecution. When 
his letter went unhceded a Bernard set out for northern France and 
Flanders, intern on preaching the crusade there and utilizing the 
excitement arouaed by Radulf for more orderly preparations. But 
at the same time he continued to widen the scope of the entire 
movement by IcttcTj sending one to Manfred of Brescia in mid- 
summer and another soon after to England, where the Flemish 
enthusiasm for the crusade had spread. 6 

St, Bernard's journey to the north was highly aucccsefuln Sadulf 

» MPL r CLXXXII, 157, Bernard dictated Idiet* (or plant E« ««u1d not Jk»U* t*™it. 
Fdt j ptnrtjBjdc^dlBciiHiMl of BCTMud"* c mud matters we PjkOWj "Die Knmfa SLH*ni- 
hnrflV' mi II. Couch, ■■Kranjndi HI EilHcUwi nm Krtnisi^," 1 PnpiftfiAb aaninat tbc 
lltijiVtrti if: not ace of Bcronjd.'* marin thcrari. He *Ufe 1t»fft ptisw ■no Hie imfillsm flf Hin.0 
and the p-HcOU OpMrCUIlitjr far JBJTjti™. Fnr ■ full diaClBtlMUrf tftsc thcmci, irt Ciaffltrv 
u lt™iprei%t lu»S KwuEtupsriaiik= h ' r jf - mi CrwulaMt, H S«pud Cnuidt, 

pp. 247—251- 

1 Tin Aid. (flDWOiperwJf PjccotiuE ni tic ponEftituOd itvlti the J-twiii. jpoiri tt vitw i$ 
that oE Ephraim liar Jal»b ti BiJffiB (id, *iwi tt. IT. Stem r ifrffuiirtf Btridnt i*h: r dif 
JmiiKVirfairnHscH watrt/sd der ffMUBi^, BlT&D, tS^i)- Dcsrn Pitra trtCttl St- Benurd'j 
irnirMV WPLi CLXXXV, poM. irax-iiiA Jl&fi al buteftat » G- Hiifficf. r^r4«it#t( mt 
tfriHtr &tr*itti*Ki Jit irfrtl uf*£ r*rJbtfi irf fctrff^m Jmsard «w Chwm*, ™L 1 (MlfaUMff, 

'&S*S- . .. 

* Run™, "Die KjiizJel St Sefnbanis^ pf. S*fl-»7*, include! imik ifttrieianf ud E r 

liflits «n the relation, of thr. BrLtiihpjrt of tfce cruaadt U St. Ecrnflri DthErmaHrJa] OB til* 

Biuish participajdan ii id TV. Moms, Bfittin md she i*nd flrtittr re rAff rAM CritiaJ* 

(LJnLvEciicy oE MbuiEKJta., 1440, ttapullidifd trtwiaj, CanitjEiL: r "SftCtld Cnijade-." 

Trarfthfl, IX (:c 1 5j) h j6i. 
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fled before him, and tOXmt]«6& numbers were enrolled in the cru- 
sade. On hie return, however, Bernard again received complaints 
about Radulf, this time from the archbishop of Main*. Escaping 
Bernard's orbit, the monk had gone into Germany in August to 
continue his inflammatory preaching and to arouse the people of 
Cologne, Mainz, Worms, and Speyer against the Jews. Once more 
Bernard attempted to quell Radulf by a letter of condemnation to 
be read in public r When this made little impression the abbot of 
Clairvaux widened the scope of his enlistment by writing directly 
to the affected groups in Speyer and Cologne in an effort to in- 
corporate them into an orderly and useful army. Complimenting 
them on their zeal for the work of God, he called on them to abjure 
their private wars and the persecutions of the Jewia in order to 
take the cross and participate in the spiritual rewards of the army 
of Christ, With hie customary desire for an orderly expedition, he 
recalled Peter the Hermit and his ill-fated army as a horrible 
example and told the Germane not to listen to unauthorised 
preachers, not to set out before the main army wa& ready to go, 
and not to choose leaders unless they were experienced military 
men who could keep the army strong and well-disciplined. 

Letters, however, continued to be less effective than Radulf 9 
fiery harangues. In late October St, Bernard went to Germany to 
preach the crusade in person and to stop Radnlf's activities once 
and for alL As enrollment in the crusade had spread, St h Bernard's 
ideas of its scope had widened* too, and while following and en- 
couraging the popular demand he apparently began to hope to 
unite all Christendom against the Moslems, Hence, after encoun- 
tering Radulf. iti Maim and sending him back to the cloister, 
Bernard went on to Worms and other cities, arriving at the end 
of November in Franltfurr, where Conrad III of Germany Was 
holding conxt. Ostensibly he came to discuss a truce between 
Albero of Trier and Henry of Namur with a view to their partici- 
pation in the crusade; but he was also eager to enlist Conrad, since 
in Bernard^ expanding plans the emperor was the logical strong 
leader for the Germans then being recruited. Conrad refused. Mo- 
mentarily discouraged^ Bernard thought of returning to Clair vaux 
and the French phase of the crusade, but the bishop of Constance 
prevailed upon aim to preach the crusade to the Swi$s t a course 
approved by the other bishops and by Conrad, who was not hostile 
to the idea of raising recruits in German territory." 

]4 Otto cE Fiuiing., GrLte, I. jS; dnualei Rojnusx [AfCIi, SS., XV1\ p. i- Epbrnim hai 

Jitob; Efimitv ArmrtH [PL CLXXXIty 365, ^ t jye; J. CrtvHi, "Die Ktfrrfahrt 
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Accordingly, St, Bernard set out on. still another journey for 
the crnsade. Although he had to speak through an interpreter, 
people flocked to hear him wherever he went, eager to witness the 
miracles which he performed and to join the crusade he advocated. 
While in Conatanee he was near the south German seat of the 
Welfs and apparently made his influence felt in the Weli circle 
through the medium of count Conrad of Zahringen, Fresh from 
these new achievements Bernard returned to Spcyer on I>ecember 
34 and after several days succeeded in gaining Conrad's promise 
that he would consult his nobles about the advisability at his 
going on crusade, Bernard saw that Conrad showed signs of 
weakening. At the daily mass held fpr the court the abbot un- 
expectedly insisted on preaching a sermon and directed his dosing 
remarks to Conrad^ not a* a ting but ae a man. Dramatically he 
pictured Conrad standing before Christ to be judged and Christ 
saying, * f O man, what ie there that I should have done for you 
and did nor do f" During the enumeration of kingship, wealth, 
wisdom, active courage* and bodily strength which Conrad pos- 
sessed, the emperor cried out in acknowledgment of the divine 
gifts which he had received and in revulsion from his own in- 
gratitude, "I am ready to serve Him/* Those present also called 
out in witness of the glory of God, and Bernard received Conrad 
as a crusader and gave him the banner from the altar (or his use 
in the army of God r Frederick of Swabia* Conrad's nephew, and 
countless others of all ranks enroHed in the army. 11 

Bttnnanfa vijh Ctoirv^ui," Aimolerr JiJ Hitvriicittti Fereiat ftr it* jWi*w&iin, CXX. (l$ ^ 
4*^jn. Berahirii. JC<tnn*f //f, pp. Jj2-$33, Indiwtca Cxmrnxl'a valid mmbfl for not wan^in^ 
t* go «f* the erujade. Aftwtt iri ™ai)d r»Med Jttentifln, la Inly *e cropem/i efrfOnltiflilj 
the cinflLrt IrtWeCJl the T»pe and the R*nlWie h nai JelatLCM Wit fa R*pr flJ tisjlr vrrtc 
apcdally ptaiing, Evtm ill Germany Oan£ad h a pL*« wap not nWrt nine* Wdf of Bavaria 
BqJ Henry at Sumy vrct? b4£tl]c. 

C«iCk h ''Kenradi III Enticblun PHil Kranu£ P ,h pp, ri-J-Stfl&j belie™ that Cm*id 
and Bernard a£f+*=] tc meet again at tbe ChHlHPPe cauit at Sp^et, Cflprud. tamj 

have made hie pjtudpaitioil in the nuiadje e*udit»nBl nn WdFi joining, It WWIM nunc: 
lik*lr, heme™, u Viiaadard, "Saint Bernard cdi mmdn wqbpJe," p. 4*3. iii&jcsTd, r .\\M 
}-\r-_;\*1>i went tfl Sper=r to v.* witcltr hil »pf «J had bflJfl* fruit *[» whether thei* aitdj- 
douaL crur-tidett might heip Iiim to «^LiiL tbe *rtaper[w. 

« J. Ctetdi, "Drt- Kfllirfnbrt Bemkardi vail CAtLTYJUl*. 7 ' PL J. ffiruj Lht iliiicTRCy in 
SwjcierlBtld md literature Ad duiiUbjHt, S*C*Uo f*M F*nMrtfo?i (SflflJ", 3tIV) r p. JjS, 
Otto FrdiuM, (5*«fl P T, 40. Cwach r op. tit., pp. 185-53*. ap\*m Onirad't art » bmgmf 
upon Wclfa lw«Mllin£ fl erujadcr on December 14 *t Plating, faDmnflg B4rn«rf I journey 
ill thrt reijhlwrriDan, with newt of ttifc* act comiup: tri St. Bernard hi tbe nuirnnig ti fit 
I7(ll wou>tTLtucBi»d to Omrad bf B*rfi*td dunnj tl*cir jrfLvat* HlMtinj.- Thi* h» iu?t 
been atrtprrf b T A, L- P«Ib p J, Cerniaiiy. 1125-1151," CemtrMp Af*i**T fftflf^, V, jjj; 
dt A. CaiteD«ri r J>*- F*mtH£ i« Pafirtimw. p. 347. (C*l*t* bnj WEceedri. ]wmCTW h IB 
Blvswuij tbe it ciii wbkb iri W CwiiWB jotninj and ba* dfliwrnp-pted tb.it ttrt tUEBHij 
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When Conrad took the cross Bernard felt that his dearest wish 
concerning the preaching of the crusade had been accomplished,. 
He called it ^the miracle of miracles" H Certainly it was a turning 
point; the crusade was no longer a French expedition under Louis* 
with aiixiliary forces from Italy, Britain, and other parte of the 
we&i, but a joint movement on the part of the two mightiest 
sovereigns of Europe. In magnitude it had far surpassed the 
original request for aid and the plans which Eugenius and Louis 
had formed. St. Bernard had inspired such eathueiasm. as had not 
been felt since the First Crusade and had raided it to such a pitch 
that Et seemed as if most of Europe would be affected; but be had 
also enlisted two princes whose royal rank and conflicting diplo- 
matic interests were to weaken the papal dream of strong leader- 
ship. 

Eugenius did not share St r Bernard's extreme enthusiasm for 
Conrad's decision. He apparently had not thought that the em- 
peror would go to the east arid had hoped that Conrad would soon 
help to establish him in Rome, The news overtook him in northern 
Italy, where he was preaching the crusade before going to France 
to participate in the final plans before the crusader s departed. For 
nearly two months he delayed answering; Conrad and concentrated 
on the Italian aspects of the crusade, which also had expanded and 
taken a difterent turn. Recruiting for the Palestinian crosadc had 
been relatively slow there, even though Eugenius had sent a 
Special bull in the previous October exhorting the clergy to recruit 
their parishioners. The colonies in Syria and Palestine seemed to 
have lost some of their importance to commercial cities like Genoa 
and Pisa, partly because the second generation of crusaders showed 
much less friendliness to them than the first generation had done 
and partly because of similar opportunities closer home. Hence 
interest had shifted to another sector of the battle against the 
Moslems r Spain and North Africa, 

Sometime after the launching of the crusade at Vezelay, how- 
ever, Engenius had received and granted a request from Alfonso 
YLl y king of Castile, for an extension of the crusaders' indulgence to 
Spaniards undertaking a campaign against the Mo&lem± in their 
part of the world. In so doing the pope had followed the example 
of his predecessors. When the First Crusade began to draw knights 
from the "holy war" in Spain, Urban had pressed them not to 
abandon their enterprise at home, since it as meritorious as 
the Palestinian crusade* by promising them indulgences and par- 
ticipation in life eternal; and Paschal II, a former legate in Spain, 
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wrote in 1 101 a letter to Castile, saying* ££ Do not abandon the war 
against the Moors 10 go to the east^ go back home, and in combat 
there you will accomplish your penanced* Thus Spain became the 
first country iti Europe to keep knights at home to combat the 
Moslem instead of joining the great crusades to the east H 

In 1146-1147 the Spaniards were not the only OFtes involved in 
this new development of the Second Crusade. The pope permitted 
the Genoese to join the campaign in Spain, and forces from the 
sea-faring towns of southern France were also to make up part of 
the expedEtion. During the early part of 1 147 the pope worked to 
establish peace in Tuscany, so that the crusaders could rely on the 
support of the Pisan fleet* By no means all his effort^ however 
were directed towards the Spanish phase of the crusade. Most out- 
standing of those whom EugeniuS enrolled in the Palestinian 
crusade at this time was count Amadco III of Savoy and Mauri- 
emiCj who waa to be the leader of the Lombard pilgrims. 14 

At la&t the pope wrote to Conrad reproaching him for under- 
taking such a great project as the crusade without papal advice 
and warned and ejehorted him to make careful plans ior the 
regulation of his realm daring the crusade. He rnnat have pointed 
out Conrad's unstable position in Germany and Italy and ex- 
pressed the fear that a long ab&ence during his son + s minority 
would weaken that position still further; but Cosack's theory that 

11 Fen DODTDUEDCe ill thlft aCCttOfl Che flnnuEt afE LaUdi ,i GeT.^IHB^ , ' '"'French/ 1 and 
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Wends and. hli jitlU \<t Alfwiw at Cwtile in April I J *S flueotioo it ( J jHt W att en ch , Re- 
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Ad perefrinSim frmtaltiu, la J aid La cdrt in th* Ar«tlive| of the Crown al AliJM En Bsr- 
cckcia and. ilwuld br EiuWeaattY* V'TltTi ITlfldc available. Otlier WHUPCtt flee CbSdtd, Annn\n 
ItMHttUti, ffimrie. cssptia»n AlTntow rt Tufttmt, Liber isvtwx, 1. id J CfitU^> jfrpbeHxi 
mprraMrii. G. CsnstaWf, The Second Cruiadrfj" pp, iV}R- t has treated the l-opk flttK 
thoroughly than liar Tkcb done beFore and hai CTjJhxtftd * bifclio( naphy, See aha VilleT, 
£4 OfldWf, pp. :9&-i-nB; M, EJeEaurneaata., I<*t FtJtifais at Espapic Jh* X I* *t XUt xiidu 
{Pilit r r«4); W- KruE£Er, H, PiHt-wjr Collapse *0'i RehnbditariDH in CrtSt (iJio-lTrO/' 
Siuii in Rbnto* 4i OitW J.vsasla, to! 1 (Milan, [a+flV 1 [7- T aSi Q - J^E**. JW'&wk 1 
jfftiritr iW int XII- Jalriiu*£trt (LeLpue;. iSirV 
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the pope urged Conrad to set aside his crusading oath does not 
seem tenable, 13 

In the same period St. Bernard was spurred on to even greater 
activity as the time for the departure of the crusading armies drew 
near. Instead of going directly from Speyer to France he went via 
Colognfij preaching the crusade along the lower Rhine, Gri Febru- 
ary 2 he arrived at Chalone-sur-Marne, where Louis VII was con- 
ducting interviews with French and German nobles and mes- 
sengers from Conrad and WelL For two days they discussed the 
conduct of the crusade. It was a time for pooling information, 
drafting final arrangement^ and altering the general plan of the 
crusade to accommodate the participation of Conrad and Others 
recruited during Bernard's absence in Germany and Switzerland. 
One of die main problems discussed must have been, the route or 
routes which the armies would follow, Since Conrad and Roger of 
Sicily were enemieSj the German army never considered going to 
the east via Sicily, and so had already decided oil the land ronte 
through Hungary and the Balkan peninsuta. Now the French and 
their allies had to decide whether to follow the same plan or to 
strike out independently. It was necessary also to consider the 
business to be introduced at the general meeting to be held at 
£tampes in two weeks, the choice of regents (or the realm^ and a 
change in the date of departure so that the French and German 
armies would not overlap during the journey and overtax the 
provisions and other facilities available. Conrad's messengers must 
have received information as to the present state of affairs and an 
indication of what remained to be done in the next few months. 

The large general meeting of the French crusaders and magnates 
took place at Etampefc cm February i6 t 1147. They heard St, Ber- 
nard's report on the tplendid progress ol enrollment in the crusade 
and then turned their attention to the letters and envoys from 
different countries involved in the expedition or from those guar- 
anteeing passage and markets for the crusaders. Next they chose 
the route whtch Louis's army would follow. There can be no doubt 
that the debate was long and heated. Among the French there was 
a party, including Godfrey of Langres, with strong sympathy for 
Roger of Sicily and a distrust of the Greeks which had been 
fostered either by experience in the east or by reading prejudicial 
accounts of the First Crusade and the period since then. To them 
the sea route seemed far preferable i but Conrad^s example and 
the tradition of Godfrey of Bouillon*s army carried the day. At 

» Gintek. "Rcurade 111 Euta«tilHH mm Kre^dfj" pp- 290 ft. 
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this the disappointed Sicilian envoys departed with dire predic- 
tions about the future, and there was no further talk of Roger or 
hie son participating in the crusade. Finally the assembly chose 
Suger and count William ol Nevers as regents during the. king* 9 
absence and decided to postpone their departure from. Easter to 
June 15." 

After Etampes St, Bernard had to attend another important 
meeting, the great assembly at Frankfurt on March 13. Busy with 
affairs at Chalons and Etampes, he had not been able to attend 
the court Conrad had held at Regensburg a month earlier and 
hence had entrusted the preaching of the crusade there to the 
Cistercian abbot, Adam of Ebrach. After reading the papal bull 
and Bernard's letter to the East Franks and Bavarians, Adam had 
signed a multitude of crusaders ranging in rank from Conrad^s 
half-brdther, bithop Otto of Freeing, to a vast crowd of robbers 
who had repented of their sins. Despite the huge numbers already 
enlisted further efforts were still being made + To bishop Henry 
of Olffltit^ who took the cross at that time, were probably en- 
trusted a copy of the papal bull and Bernard's recruiting letter 
addressed ta Vladislav of Poland, couched in the usual terms and 
pointing out that a large army oE the Lord which was going to set 
out at Easter planned to pass through Hungary. 

As at fitampes the assembly at Franltf urt had much business- to 
settle. The pope's exhortations for the security of the realm and 
whatever advice he offered may have had some influence on Con- 
rad when he received them during the diet. Certainly he, too, 
wanted to leave the empire in as strong a position as possible. 
Peace was ordained and confirmed mutually through all the em- 
pire, and Conrad*£ ten-year-old son was elected and acclaimed 
king and successor to his father, with the archbishop of Mainz as 
his guardian and regent and Wibald of Stavelot (later of Corvcy) 
a* another guardian. Messengera from Louis were present to pre- 
serve the ift ~p port between the two kingfl H The route through Hun- 
gary was announced. Also the German crusaders set mid-May 
as the date of their departure, so thai they could precede the 

» Sugef dill AM Irish to- *GO*pt li* KgtlWJ "bedime hfi ranaitUrtd It a burden r*tfc=r 
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French army by several weeks on the overland march and join 
forces only at Constantinople. 

Once again events took all entirely new turn, A pardon of the 
crusaders, composed mainly of Saxons, declared that they wanted 
to go on crusade against their pagan Slavic neighbors east of the 
Elbe rather than against the Moslems in Palestine, The circum- 
stances of the movement are not at all clear, but it appears to 
have been of popular origin (though not from the actual border 
country) and to have been countenanced by St, Bernard as analo- 
gous to the Spanish part of the crusade which had already been 
authorized by the pope. 1 * A special sign, the cross on the orb, was 
selected for this Wendish crusade and the feast of Saints Peter 
and Paul indicated as the date for the participants to set out from 
Magdeburg. Many joined at once. 

Conrad*s envoys to Eugeniuc, the bishops of Worms and Havel- 
berg and abbot Wibald, left the diet to meet the pope at Dijon on 
March 30 and probably acquainted the pontiff with the situation 
Those conversations and a meeting with St. Bernard at Clairvau* 
a week later apparently satisfied the pope in regard to the Wendish 
crusade. Hit bull Diviiti dispensationt } issued on April 13, estab- 
lished the expedition as a crusade coexisting with the Palestinian 
and Spanish ones. He granted the crusaders' indulgence to parti- 
cipants if they had not enrolled in the Jerusalem crusade pre- 
viously, if ihey retained their devout purpose throughout, and it 
they did not allow the Wends to buy their freedom from con- 
version ► Conversion or destruction was to be the watchword. As 
papal legate he designated Anselm of Havelberg, one of the mes- 
sengers whom Conrad had sent from Frankfurt. 

Although friendly relations now existed between him and Con- 
rad, Eugcnius did not go to Strassburg to confer on German 
matters. Instead he went to Paris with Louis and helped to con- 
vince auger that he should overcome his reluctance to act as 
regent of the kingdom, then celebrated Easter at St. Denis, and 
took part in much of the business relating to the final arrange- 
ments for the crusade. At this time the pope received a second 
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letter and embassy from Manuel^ embodying the emperor's con- 
sidered conclusions concerning the passage of the French army 
through his realm. He indicated that the routes and supplies 
requested had been readied for the French, but that Louis and his 
magnates for their part would have to guarantee not to harm the 
Byzantine empire in any way during their pae&age and would have 
to promise to return to the Byzantines any cities captured from 
the Turks whtch had originally belonged to the empire. This latter 
provision was further defined by a list of cities involved, which 
had been sent along with the messengers, Manuel asked the pope 
for cooperation in inducing Louis to agree to these provisions-. To 
show his assent Eugeuiut w aa to send a cardinal with the French 
army and some other sign which would be unmistakable to the 
French, and by these means to restrain irresponsible members of 
the army from harming Byiantine territory. Finally Manuel asked 
for more news from the pope and touched on the attractive pos- 
sibility of union between the papacy and the eaetern church," 

Eugenius did appoint cardinals as legates to accompany the 
two main armies to Palestine, They were probably chosen before 
Manuel's letter arrived ; Eugeniufl had already designated a legate 
for the Wendish crusade in April and would not have neglected the 
opportunity of doing likewise for the longer established Palestinian 
expeditions. He chose two of the most illustrious members of his 
curia as hk representatives ;Thcodwin b cardinal-bishop of Porto, to 
accompany the Germans^ and Guido of Florence^ the cardinal- 
priest of San Chrysogono, to go with the French Engenins en- 
visaged their powers on a grand scale ; they were to Icecp the 
sovereigns- in peace and amity and to provide for their well-being 
in both spiritual and temporal mattcrSr Without doubt the car- 
dinal Guido was told of the pope's correspondence with Manuel 
and urged to preserve the peace between the Greeks and the 
westerner*. In addition the pope later named bishop Henry of 
Oltniiti as a special legate to aid and advise the cardinals and to 
work particularly for the union of the churches. This proved irn- 
po&uble, however, because the bishop had decided to join the 
Wendish crusade instead. Even eo the crusading army was rich in 
ecclesiastics of official position, since Arnulf of Lisieux and Godfrey 
of Langres claimed legatine authority Over the Anglo-Norman and 
French contingents respectively. Although their position was nomi- 
nally subordinate to that of the cardinal legates h the two bishops^ 
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who were very unlike in tcmperamem and sympathies* were 
more suited to dissipate the unity of the legatine authority than 
to augment it. i7 

Almost all Europe was now engaged in last-minute preparations 
for the crusade. In France and Germany crusaders from all parts 
of the west had been gathering since February and March, The 
Castilian king and his. allies were preparing to attack the Moslem 
town of. Ahneria. Recruiting for the expedition against the Wends 
continued ; both Bernard's letter and the papal bull were sent to 
Moravia, and the papal legate Hnbald carried the ball to Den- 
mark, with the result that the Danes who might have taken an 
active part in the eastern, crusade found this an easy and accessible 
way to accomplish their vows and expiate their crimes, 11 

On April 27 the first party of crusaders had begun their journey. 
Men from Flanders, Frisia? Normandy., and. Cologne set out for 
England, where they were joined by Scottish and English cru- 
saders. In general these were sea-faring men, accustomed to 
dealing with other lands in their voyages. No princely leader 
directed the expedition; but before they left Dartmouth on May 
ig y they had set up a very strict code of behavior,, which has been 
recorded by the author of Da expv-gtufti&Tff iys&m/HJJ as follows: 
" Among these people of so many different tongues the firmest 
guarantees of peace and friendship were taken; and furthermore, 
they sanctioned very strict laws > as, for example, a life for a life 
and a tooth for a tooth. They forbade all display of costly gar- 
ments. Also they ordained that women should not go out in public; 
that the peace must be kept by all, unless they should suffer in- 
juries recognized by the proclamation; that weekly chapters should 
be held by the laity and the clergy separately unless some great 
emergency should require their meeting together; that each ship 
should have its own priest and keep the same observances as are 
prescribed for parishes; that no one retain the seaman or tie 
servant of another in his employ; that everyone make weekly con- 
fession and communicate on Sunday; and so on through the rest 
of the obligatory articles with separate sanctions for each h Further- 
more they constituted for every thousand of the forces two elected 
members who were tc be called judges or amiuratt, through whom 
the cases of the constables were to be settled in accordance with 
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the proclamation and by wham the distribute of months was to 
be carried out/' 1 * 

After suffering etcrmy vrtather in the first part of thr voyage 
they proceeded along the north coasts of Spain and Portugal and 
arrived at Oporto on June J.6. There they were met by the bishop 
of the city, who explained that hit sovereign, Alfonso I of Portugal, 
was warring against the Moore and had succeeded in capturing tht 
city of S&ntarem three months before; and that when he had 
heard that the crusaders were coming by sea he went further south 
to besiege Lisbon, leaving 1 the bishop of Oporto to welcome the 
crusaders and to induce them to help in the siege. Reaction to this 
proposal wae mixed. Since the atruggle against the Saracens in 
Portugal was not part of the crusade on which they were bound, 
some thought that they should not interrupt their journey to the 
Holy Land ior this enterprise; but since they would be combating 
the i/looci at Lisbon, too, and woold also replenish their coffers 
with booty and ransom, they finally decided to go to Lisbon and 
negotiate with the king. There they agreed to take part in Al- 
fonso's plans, with the understanding that they would have the 
right of plundering- and that the plundered city would then, belong 
to the king. Operations began July i ; and shortly afterward* the 
attacking army gained control of the suburbs outside the city and 
set up the siege. The crueadcrs Suffered several setbacks when the 
Moslems destroyed their siege machinery, but the city had great 
difficulty in gaining supplies and was not able to secure aid from 
neighboring Moorish chiefe. At last the Avails were breached, and 
on October 24, 1147, the city capitulated. The crusaders realized 
their hope of rich booty 1 then Alfonso occupied Lisbon and the 
neighboring castles of Cintra and Palmela, An Englishman, Gil- 
bert of Hastings, was made bishop and some others of the men 
decided to remain as settlers. Most of those on the expedition, 
however, were to spend the winter only and to leave for the east 
on February I. With the conquest of Lisbon they had already at- 
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tained the high point of their expedition and had made one of the 
few territorial acquisitions of the Second Crusadc r 

Ey a coincidence the Spanish crusaders, who were entirely sepa- 
rate from the Portuguese in their efforts against the Moslems, 
succeeded in capturing Almeria on October 17, just a week before 
Lisbon fell. In this enterprise the Genoese took the main initiative. 
Alfonso of Castile and Raymond Berengar of Aragon-Catalonia 
directed soldiers from Christian Spain, and boats and troops from 
the ports of Languedoc fought under the leadership of count 
William of Montpellier. At the end of the following year Ray- 
mond Berengar, William of Montpellier, the Genoese, Narbonnese, 
and Bearnaise went on to capture Tortosa; and in ] 149 they con- 
solidated this victory by gaining possession of Fraga and Lerida, 
the last Tcmnaim of Moslem domination in Catalonia,"* 

In the middle uf May, while the Lisbon crusaders were getting 
under way, Conrad of Germany began his journey to the east as 
the commander of a far more heterogeneous army, composed 
mainly of FrancOnians, Bavarian^, and gwabians in such great 
numbers that the rivcre aud surrounding countryside could hardly 
accomodate them. The German crusader* ranged from bishops, 
princes, and magnates advancing with fully equipped troop* to 
include at the other extreme not only those with no equipment or 
money and no realization of the implication of the Long, hard 
journey N but also the robbera and other criminals whose enlistment 
had been hailed as a special sign of divine grace. Problems of dis- 
cipline, maintenance, and provisioning must have been inherent in 
such a huge and loosely- Itnit group from the beginnings but they 
were not yet criticaL" 

The German cru&aders went from Nuremberg to Regeusburg, 
There the emperor paused to negotiate a truce with king Geza of 
Hungary, who had defeated the Germans at the battle of Lcitha 
the year before and who now feared that Conrad and his army 
might retaliate and succeed in placing the pretender Boris on the 
Hungarian throne. During the last week in May the crusaders went 
to Ardagger and thence to Vienna where more crutaderSj in- 
ducting Ottokar of Styria, joined the army, and negotiations with 
Gesa were continued. The Hungarian king finally agreed to allow 
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the huge army to pass through hia realm and to pay Conrad a 
large sum of money levied from the Hungarian church in order to 
guarantee that the passage of the army would be peaceful. Soon 
after the middle of June the crusaders crossed the border and 
entered Hungary in martial array T as if it were an enemy land; 
they managed to observe the terms of the truce, however, arid 
without untoward incident arrived around July 20 at Branits on 
the Bulgarian border, where the ancient road to Constantinople 
begins. Apparently a few Hongarian crusaders had joined the 
army during its transit." 

The emperor Manuel had teen alarmed by the news of. Conrad's 
participation in the crusade and had apparently thought that it 
might indicate a shift away from the German-Byzantine alliance 
against Roger to a concentration of the forces of western Europe 
against Constant inople. He had therefore taken the precaution of 
strengthening the fortifications of Constantinople and equipping 
and readying his home troops some of whom were detailed to 
remain in the city and others to follow the Germans in order to 
insure that they should pass through the Byzantine realm peace- 
fully. In addition he sought to maintain diplomatic relations with 
the leaders of the crusading armies Here at the entrance to Byian- 
tine territory two Greek messengers came to Conrad bringing 
greetings from Manuel and seeking to ascertain the German em- 
peror's intentions. They said that the Germans could not traverse 
the Byzantine empire unless they swore not to injure the em- 
peror's interests in any way; whereupon the chief nobles in the 
army swore that they had not entered By^ntine territory to 
injure the Greeks, but were going to fight the Turks in Anatolia, 
Satisfied with this assurance* the ambassadors promised to furnish 
prCFviaLoni during the passage of the army. The cm$aders then 
took the highway along the Morava to Nish and Sofia> which led 
through difficult mountainous terrain. At both cities they were 
treated well and received ample provisions; and the Greeks had 
no serious complaint to make against the Germans. When they 
reached the richer land around Philippopolie, however, relations 
became more strained. There were instances of plundering* of rough 
treatment of the people bringing provisions to the camp, and even 
of armed conflict between the rear guard and the natives, Conrad 
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appeared neither willing nor able to enforce discipline in these 
matters, a circumstance not entirely surprising when one remem- 
bers the miscellaneous character of his army and the long march 
which it had already accomplished without any major incidents 
like the fighting around Belgrade in the First Crusade. A Byzan- 
tine force under general Prosouch t however^ followed the Germans 
at a little dc&tance, quashing the inroads of stragglers and, when 
the raiders were unusually fierce, coming Jtito more open conflict 
for a short time near Philippopolis, 

Sometimes + as at Adrianople, Greek elements were guilty of 
breaking the peace. Perhaps because nf his experience of disorders 
around Philippopolis* Conrad did not stop at Adrianople> but led 
his army on beyond. Unfortunately, a relative who remained in 
the city because of illness was killed by Greek marauders and the 
inn where he was lodging burned and looted. The emperor's 
nephew, Frederick (later Frederick I)* returned to avenge the 
incident by burning a monastery in which the sick man had lodged, 
capturing and killing some men, and searching for the lost money, 
Open warfare seemed sure to result, but Frosouch and others 
managed to make peace. 

Aware of the tension between the crusaders and his people and 
still fearful for the safety of his capital, Manuel asked Conrad to 
cross the Dardanelles at Sestus rather than the Bosporus at Con- 
stantinople. To this route, which was actually more direct and 
favorable than the one he chose^ Conrad would not agree t perhaps 
because he did not care to have Manuel dictate hi? ropte or because 
he had agreed to meet Louis at Constantinople or because the 
armies of the First Crusade had not gone that Way. It remained 
for Frederick I to make nee of the route through Seatua during 
the Third Crusade, Conrad and his army continued according to 
their original plaO) and fttanuel went on strengthening his capita] 
and sent additional forces to police the Germans on their journey. 

Nature administered the next rebuff to the crusaders. On Sep- 
tember £ the German army encamped in a pleasant meadow 
called the plain ol the Chocrobacchi, which was watered by the 
Mcias river. During the night the river became swollen with tor- 
rential rains and swept away many men and animals and much 
equipment in a flash flood, The crusaders were stricken by the 
thought that this was a aign of divine disapprobation and were full 
of sorrow when they viewed the wreckage. Again Manuel sent 
messages, of comfort this time and inviting the German sovereign 
to a conference, Conrad seems to have refused unless the emperor 
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would come to meet him as he approached the city^ and so the 
negotiations were abandoned. ** 

By September ao the Germans were before Constantint]ple H 
During the rest of the month they remained outside the city, first 
at the inclosure known as the Fhilopatirjm, which is on the land 
aide, and then in The suburb oi Fera, from which they crossed the 
Bosporus. Although the rulers did not meet, and the crusaders 
were not allowed inside the city t the army took the opportunity 
to feat from the long march r Some looting and reprisals took place, 
and there is a tradition that Conrad observed the defenses of the 
city with interest and threatened to return and invrst the city in 
the following year. Actually negotiations were never broken off. 
entirely, partly perhaps because of the good office* of Manuel's 
empress, Bertha oi Sulzbach, whu was Conrad's sister-in-law. The 
army was furnished with supplies, and Manuel pressed Conrad to 
cross over into Asia Minor. He also seems to have suggested some 
interchange of forcesj with the idea of giving Conrad the support 
of some Greek troops in Asia Minor if the German commander 
would leave part of his army in Constantinople for Manuel's use. 

At that time Roger of Sicily, who had been their common enemy 
for a long time, was attacking the Byfcamifle empire. After Roger 
withdrew from the cru&ade at Etampcs^ he decided that the time 
was propitious for him to attack the Bysantine empire and estab- 
lish himself mote firmly in southern Italy, since Conrad and Manuel 
were both occupied. He alleged that Manuel had insulted him by 
refusing to allow his eon to marry Manuel's daughter. Corfu and 
Cephalonia fell to Roger; and he plundered Corinth, Thebes,, 
Euboea^ and possibly Athena, Manuel had to call in the Venetians 
as allies and probably would have used the German reinforce- 
ment^ too, against Roger or a possible coalition between Roger 
and the French. Conrad would not agree with this plan, but finally 
decided to go on to Asia Minor without waiting for Louis. When 
he crossed at the rnd of September, he and hie army received 
gifts from Manuel h At the same time the Lorrainers, who had 
preceded the main part of the French army, were forced to cross,, 
toov and they waited for their comrades on the short of Asia Minor, 
Bot Conrad had had enough of waiting. He and his army pressed 
on, eager to arrive before Edesea and begin the conflict." 
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Meti had been choacn as the assembly point for the French army. 
The large army gathering there in June included Lotharingian cru- 
saders under Stephen of Mets and Henry of Toul, Thierry o f Alsace, 
count of Flanders, Reginald of Bar, andHughof Vaudemont. From 
northern Italy came the rulers of Savoy and Montferrat, There 
were contingents from Brittanyj Burgundy, central France s and 
Lorraine, and, of course, Eleanor's men from Poitou and Aqui- 
taine. The large band from Provence, however, did not go at thia 
time. They could afford to wait until August, since they had 
chosen the sea route which would be less time-consuming. They 
sailed from the mouth of the Rhone under the aegis of Alfonso 
Jordan, the count of Toulouse, bearer of the proud crusading name 
of St. GiHes « 

At this time Louis enacted laws necessary for securing peace and 
maintaining discipline in the army; probably iirrtilaf to those 
agreed upon by the Lisbon crusaders j and the leaders of the vari- 
ous parts of the army confirmed these by solemn oath T Also he 
dispatched the bishop of Arras and the abbot of St r Eertin to 
Worms to prepare a fleet to take the crusaders across the Rhine 
at that point. On June 29 Louis and his army arrived in Worms, 
honorably received, and crossed the river safely. They en- 
camped on the other side to await the arrival of bishop Arnulf 
of Lisieux and his Norman and English troops and sent men on to 
Regensburg to meet the Greek messengers who had been expecting 
the king for a long time. While here some friction and altercations 
arose between the crusaders and the citizens of Worms who were 
looking after the provisions. Prices soared, Because of this and 
the congestion in the army, the counts of Auvergue and Savoy 
and the marquis of Montferrat decided to leave the main grenp 
and take their troop* thrqugh the Aipe to Apulia and thence across 
to Constantinople. 

At Regensburg the army crossed the Danube on a new bridge 
and found a fleet prepared to carry their baggage and many of 
the people as far as Bulgaria. Louis gave audience to the Byian- 
tine ambassadors, who delivered letters from Manuel, Conciliatory 
in the main and seeking to secure the good will of the crusaders, 
the letters contained two important stipulations which Manuel 
had already repealed to the pOpe bot do« not seem to have in- 
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eluded in the German negotiations namely, that the king should 
not seize any city or stronghold in Manuel's realm and that if he 
drove the Turks from any place in Anatolia which had belonged 
to By*antium, that place should be restored to Manuel, These 
Stipulations the nobles were to confirm by oath. At once a gTeat 
discussion arose. The nobles were willing to endorse the first 
clause but could not agree about the second, even though the 
messengers resorted to threats, saying that the emperor would 
destroy the supplies gathered (or them if they dctayed much 
longer* since he would consider their hesitation a sign of hostility. 
Even so the crusaders refused to comply. The presence of an anti- 
Greek party, including Godfrey of Langrcs and Louis's brother, 
Robert of Perche, made itserf felt, but at last a compromise was 
reached. Some of the leaders swore on behalf of the king to 
guarantee the security of the Greek realm, and the ambassadors 
confirmed the promise of a Sufficient market, suitable exchange, 
and other necessary privileges. Consideration of the much-debated 
provision about restoration of conquered lands to the emperor was 
postponed until Louis and Manuel could meet together H One of the 
messengers took the news to Constantinople at once; the other 
accompanied the French army until legates had been selected to 
go with him to the Byzantine capital ahead of the main army and 
prepare for the negotiations with Manuel. 

The Trench followed the route of the German army along the 
Danube to Passau and then to Vienna and the Hungarian border 
without outstanding incidentr They continued to use the bridges 
which Conrad had built and were well received at the principal 
cities. In the more mountainous, wooded^ and often swampy 
country of Hungary the going was harder; but as the result of 
early negotiations between Louis and king Geza the army re- 
ceived ample supplies. The relationship between the two sover- 
eigns was far more amicable than the armed neutrality which 
Conrad and Geza had observed* They met together, established a 
common peace, and provided that French pilgTimfr could pass 
through Hungary in safety in the future; and Gcia presented 
Louis with horses, vessels, and garments. Relations were impaired, 
however, when G^sa discovered that the pretender Boris had 
secretly joined the French army, and Louis refused to hand him 
over because Boris had sought asylum with him r The Hungarian 
king therefore withdrew to a part of his kingdom which did not 
lie along the crusaders* route, and the army continued peaceably 
as far as the Bulgarian border, and there stocked up on provision^ 
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supplied in great pare by the Hungarians, before undertaking the 
passage of the difficult western part of that country.* 

From the first tbe French, crusaders were not satisfied with the 
rate of exchange the Greets offered them, and they had to suffer 
from the antagonism which the passage of the German army had 
kindled in the inhabitants. Louis, however, worked to disperse 
misunderstandings He was aided by Michael Branas, the duke 
of Sofia, who had been appointed to accompany him through the 
Balkan peninsula and who established peace with the inhabitants 
along the route and helped to proenre markets, Louia shared the 
provisions thus obtained with rich and poor alike in hi? army, and 
so it was possible for him to maintain peace more easily than foe 
the commanders of troops who had less prestige and less money to 
insure the provisioning of their followers arid had to resort to 
plundering when the markets were not sufficient. The drain even 
un the royal treasury waa great ; from the edge of Hungary and 
at many later points Loui* had to write urgently to Suger for 
additional funds To cover hi* heavy daily expenses* 7 

In addition to the problems of Greek-French relations, there 
were alio some altercations between the advance part of the 
French army and the rear of the German army as to who should 
secure supplied at the Greek markets. The French army had trav- 
eled at a faster rate than the Germans, who had set out a month 
earlier, and so the advance party of Lorrainers was in Constanti- 
nople by mid-September while Louifc, going more alowty, wat still 
in Philippopolis. During the journey across Bulgaria Louis re- 
ceived no news from the ambassador* whom he had sent to Con- 
stantinople, but he had many reassuring messages from Manuel 
and his empress. Again the Greeks urged tbe crusaders to by-paae 
Constantinople by taking the road from Adrianople to Seatue, and 
like Conrad* Louis refused to fall in with this plan. 

When a day away from Constantinople, Louis at last met his 
messengers. They brought the disquieting news that, contrary to 
their original plan, Conrad had crossed the Bosporus without 
waiting for the French and that the Lorrainers had been forced 
to accompany him* In addition some member* of the French army 
who had reached Constantinople in September and refused to 
cross over had been attacked by Byzantine mercenaries ; and they 
had been rescued from this dilemma only by tbe intercession of the 
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French envoys. To these indication* of haste and lack of cooper- 
ation on the part of the Germane and coercion on the part of the 
Greeks was added the news that Manuel had concluded a treaty 
vvith the Selchtikid saltan of Iconram (Konya), Such an action was 
not comprehensible to the French. They remembered Manuel's 
writing to Louie that although the Greeks had been more or leas 
at peace with the- Turks* the capture of Edessa broke the peace> 
and so influenced Manuel to collect an army to go against them. 
Since then,, however, Manuel^ attitude had changed. He had been 
frightened by the great increase in the crusading force? and by 
the participation of the German emperor; he had become aware 
of the strong preparations embarked upon by the sultan of Icon- 
ic! m; and he had ejtperjenced western hostility in the form of 
Roger*s attacks. 

On hearing of the Turkish alliance the anti-Greek party in the 
army advised the king along the very lines which Manuel feared; 
to retreat and capture a foothold in the rich and populous country- 
side through which they had just passed, and then with the aid 
of Roger and his fleet to attack Constantinople. This advice did 
not prevail, however; the king and his army followed their original 
plan and arrived at Constantinople on October 4. Unlike their 
reception of Conrad the Greeks gave Louis a splendid welcome and 
conducted him to an audience with Manuel in the imperial palace. 
There the two sovereigns disrupted the crusaders' plans in a 
friendly fashion, and the emperor promised to give whatever aid 
he could, Louis and his retinue were housed in the Philopatium + as 
the Germans had been; but in contrast to his cool trearment of 
Conrad, Manuel spared no pains in entertaining Louis and con- 
ducted him on a tour of the famous shrines- of the city, invited 
him to a fabulous banquet, and sent a group of special clergy to 
celebrate the feast of St. Denis in Louis's presence. Meanwhile 
the afmy ramped outside the city* whose gates were closed to all 
except the king and bis retinue. As before, the Greeks famished 
an ample market and suitable rates of exchange, but the crusader* 
did a certain amount of plundering and destruction of property^ 
some of which was held in check by punishments meted out by the 
Icing, The fiery bishop of Langres kept urging the French to cap- 
ture the city before which they &t W, pointing out its weaknesses 
and stirring up hostility by citing the wrongs which John Comne- 
nus, Manners father, had done to Antioch and the enmity between 
Greek and Roman bishops in Asia Minor, This effort to sidetrack 
the crusade was fruitless as- far as an actual change in goal was 
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concerned, but it ftliiit have damaged the morale of the army by 
adding to the already present distrust and hostility towards the 
Greeks. Unlike the members of the Fourth Crusade who were 
convinced by similar arguments, the majority of crusaders in [ 1 4.7, 
according to Odoj agreed with those who cited the pope** call to 
the crusade as controlling their plan of action. The papal legate, 
cardinal GuLdo of Florence, must have been the one who- pointed 
out that Eugetihis had called not for an attack on Constantinople, 
but for a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulcher and the destruction 
or conversion of the Moslems, Thus Manuel's request for help from 
Eugenius in restraining hotheads in the French army had been 
granted. Certainly papa] policies exerted a greater influence over 
the course of the crusade after it left western Europe than critics 
like John of Salisbury have acknowledged. Unfortunately neither 
cardinal legate was able to dominate the army under his ftpiritual 
guidance as Adhcmar of Lc Puy had, or as St. Bernard could have 
done, and to carry it forward with a positive plan. Despite their 
good qualities Theodwin was considered barbarous and crude by 
the French, and Guido exhibited more interest in books and 
dialectics than in battles. Their leadership lacked vigor and was 
further reduced to a monitory position by contrast with more 
aggxessive ecclesiastics like the bishops of Langrcs and Ltsieux 
and by strong lay interests. 

Dating this critical time Louis was waiting for the lords of 
Savoy, Auvcrgnc, and Montf errat who had left the main army at 
Worms and were now coming to Constantinople via Brindisi and 
Dyrrachium {Dorazzo). Manuel was suspicious of the long delay 
and probably distrusted the new forces, since they were coming 
by way of the Norman kingdom of Sicily. Thcrefoie he had part 
of the market removed. Especially effective was the circulation of 
rumors about the Germans 1 progress- in Asia Minor. They were 
credited with slaughtering 1^000 Tnrkg, capturing I centum, and 
asking Manuel to come and hold the city white they sped ahead to 
further conquests. These stories caused such discontent in the 
French army that Louis finally agreed to cross the Bosporus before 
his allies arrived. Using Greek boats and accompanied by Greek 
provisioned and money-changers, the army entered Asia Minor. 

As yet, after nearly two weeks of proximity, the Byzantine and 
French sovereigns had not come to any agreement about their 
relations in Asia Minor, Once he had succeeded in removing the 
French from their potentially dangerous posiEion before Con- 
stantinople, Manuel detained them on the opposite shore with a 
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series of diplomatic exchanges. At last his terma were clear: an 
alliance between one of Louis's kinswomen and Manuel^ nephew 
and the homage of the barons in return for guides, fair exchange, 
markets where possible, the right of plunder where markets were 
not available, and suitable gittt for the king and his barons. At 
once Robert of Perche and gome comradce abducded the French 
noblewoman who had figured in SfanueVs plans and went to Nito- 
media without paying homage to the emperor. Again the rest of 
the anti-Greek party urged bold action, advising Louis to seize 
Constantinople; but the milder and more expedient counsel which 
Stressed the crusaders' need for guides, supplies, and the friendship 
of the Byzantines won out once more. In the meantime the long- 
awaited contingent which had traveled through Italy managed to 
crow over without the help of the Greeks* who had wished to split 
the army by detaining them; and the reunited army determined to 
set out on its march through Asia Minor. Only then did Manuel 
hold the long-deferred meeting, and he and Louis came to the 
following agreement i that the king would not take from the em- 
peror any town or stronghold which was under his jurisdiction; 
that the emperor should send along two or three of his chief barons 
as guides and should furnish market facilities; that the crusaders 
should have the rights of plunder where supplies were not offered. 

The barons then paid homage to Manuel and received gifts from 
him. Manuel had also hoped to induce Louis to enter into an 
alliance against Roger, but he was unsuccessful. This may account 
in part tor his detached attitude towards the French crusaders 
thereafter. In addition) of course, he was opposed to the establish- 
ment of independent Latin principalities in Anatolia and was 
bound by a treaty of peace with the Moslems. Thus the partici- 
pants in the Second Crusade did not receive active assistance from 
the Greeks in any way comparable to that rendered by Alexius 
during the First Crusade, arid this proved a grave handicap during 
their penetration of Anatolia.™ 

While the Lisbon expedition, the Spanish crusade, and the 
various armies of the Palestinian crusade were embarking upon 
their various journeys and campaigns, the Wendish crosade f the 
latest comet to the scene, was still in a state of preparation." 
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Apparently the agitation for a crusade against the Slavs had net 
come as the result of any recent invasion or at the instance of the 
people living nearest thenv By 1 1 47 count Adolf of Hoists! n had 
managed to build up his position in connection with the Wends 
quite successfuUy. iie had brought in German colonists and re- 
established Llibeck, had restored churches like Neumiinster, and 
had won the friendship of Niklot, the Obotrite prince who was the 
chief leader of the Wends. News of the crusade disrupted these 
arrangements; although NiJtlot asked Adolf to remain his ally, it 
was impossible for the count to oppose the holy war. The pact had 
to be broken on\ Niklot retired to the northeast, establishing a 
strong fortress, and mustering an army, and on June 26 took the 
offensive before the crusaders arrived. He sailed into the harbor of 
Liibeck, burned parts of the city, killed many of the citizens or 
took them prisoners, and captured much booty. Then he proceeded 
to lay waste the surrounding country, so that all the recently won 
advantages were lost. 

June 29 had been set as the time for the crusade to leave Magde- 
burg, but as usual recruits were slow in coming. Finally approxi- 
mately 40,000 men set off from Artlenburg in the middle of July 
under the leadership of the duke of Saxony, Conrad of Zahringen, 
archbishop Adalbert of Bremen> and others. Anxious to punish 
Nifclot, they crossed the lower Elbe and arrived at the Wends 1 
stronghold, Dobin. There the Saxons were joined by a large army 
and fleet of Danes who had come to retaliate for sea-raids which 
Mklot had per petnatedn The Wends, however, made a successful 
foray against the Dane& and took many prisoners; and their allies 
the Rani attacked the fleet and partially destroyed it. In reply 
the Danes harassed the inhabitants along the eoagt and rescued 
much of their fleet- Despite thia lively beginning, it early became 
apparent that the siege was being conducted with mixed feelings. 
The Saxons apparently thought that it was nor to their advantage 
to devastate a land belonging to them and to harass a people 
which was becoming more and more dependent on them. Those 
who had come to seek fiefs found little encouragement ; and those 
who had come in Order to fulfil the crusading vow and return home 
as quickly as possible grew restive. Furthermore the Danes were 
anxious to regain their men vfha had been captured. And so a 
truce and then a peace were concluded on the following terms : 
Idolatry was to be discontinued; the Danish prisoners were to be 
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released; and Niklot was to become an ally o* court Adolf of Hol- 
atein again and to pay tribute. The first two conditions were never 
really carried out. In practice the fanatic vow L+ to convert or to 
destroy'* had dwindled to a clause which waa not enforced; and the 
prisoners- returned were for the most part infirm, The alliance 
between count Adolf and Niklot was resumed, however t and con- 
tinued along the lineg which had been established before the cru- 
sade was announced, 

Early in August the papal legate, Anselm of Havelberg, led the 
main body of crusaders from Magdeburg Their numbers included 
bishop Henry of Olmfitz, the palgrave Hermann of the Rhine s 
Frederick of Saxony, Alhert the Bear and his two sons, Wibald of 
Corvey, and many others, totalling perhaps 80,000 men. They 
planned to attack the tribe of the Liutiii, Crossing the Elbe, they 
retted at JTavelberg and then stormed into enemy country, 
bringing devastation. The natives fled before them, however; and 
the crusaders were not able to meet them in hand to hand fighting 
nntil part of the army act up a siege before Demmin, Here again 
the crusadera proved leaa ruthless in carrying out their vow against 
the Slavs than one might expect. Discontent broke out in the 
besieging army; and in early September the crusaders returned 
home after doing little more than devastate aome of the open 
countryside. 

While part of tkeir number had encamped before Demmm^the 
re&t had gone to &mtin. This was a singular choice, since Christian- 
ity had already been established there; and it waa possibly dic- 
tated by Albert the Beards desire to gain more land. Many of the 
crusaders were amazed when crosses were displayed on the walls 
and a group of citizens led by bishop Adalbert of Stettin came to 
treat with the army and to point out that this was not a heathen 
city and would profit more from preaching than from being put to 
the sword. On hearing this the bishops in the army entered into 
negotiations with Ratibor, the Christian prince of the Pomerani- 
ans, and with bishop Adalbert; and peace was concluded. From 
there the crueaders, unsatisfied with the turn of events, went 
home. 

Thus the expedition against the Wende had accomplished little 
or nothing beyond interrupting for a time the more peaceful rela- 
tions which were being established between the Saxons and the 
Slavs. The desire to split off from the Palestinian crusade ap- 
parently rose mainly from the application of two familiar crusad- 
ing motives to local conditions: that of the clerics who wished 
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to cxtcrnd the influence of the church to the north and that of the 
lay princes who were eager to augment their domains and eliminate 
inroads from the Slavs. At the outset each group had endorsed a 
polky of extermination or conversion of the heathen; but when 
faced with the sieges of pagan Dobin and Demmin the lay nobles 
whose interests were involved hesitated to destroy valuable prop- 
erty and potential allies and so carried out their crusading vows 
a* expediently as possible, while at Stettin the crusade was divert- 
ed against a Christian city in order to satisfy a desire for territorial 
expansion and then was brought to a halt when this became clear. 
The disparity between the ambitions, of the crusaders and the 
actual conditions obtaining among the Slays and their neighbor* 
was very great. The Wcndish crusade thus- stands- in marked 
contrast to the more realistic campaigns carried out ixi Portogal 
and Spain. 

In Europe the crusade, despite the meager accomplishments 
against the Wends,, had made a satisfactory beginning. Crusaders 
like the conquerors of Lisbon and Almcria had finished their im- 
mediate battles successfully and could wait for the spring before 
setting out again. The armies for the Palestinian crusade, however, 
were still traveling towards their goaL BIf The French army hastened 
past Nicomedia and Nicaea, eager to join the Germans and par- 
ticipate in and emulate their conquests, At this sanguine moment 
when the long journey and wearisome negotiations promised to 
give way to the accomplishment of their hopes, they learned that 
the German army had not captured Icordum as the Greeks had 
reported but had been defeated by the Turks and forced to retreat 
in disorder towards Nicaca. Conrad had planned to combat the 
Turks as soon as possible and vrithout waiting for the French, 
Apparently he had hoped to accomplish this scheme with the sup- 
port of the military forces in his army while sending the pilgrims 
to Jerusalem by another route, but this sensible idea caused great 
dissatisfaction among the crusaders and could not be carried out. 
A group did leave Conrad 1 * forces and travel south along the coast 
under the leadership of the emperor's half-brother, the bishop of 
Freising, but the army was not pared down to a purely military 
expedition. At Nicaea Conrad gathered provisions for the march 
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on the sultan's capital of Iconium and prepared to follow a short- 
cut ihf oagh the mountains which the Greek guides showed them. 

The unwieldy army found the mountains very difficult to tra- 
verse arid went so slowly that they exhausted their supplies before 
ihey emerged from the confusing mountainous terrain. Somewhere 
near Dorylaeum (near modern Hski&hehir) they suffered an ambnsh 
from the Turks, who had been building up their strength against 
the crusaders for some time. The German cavalry charged the 
enemy in vain, because the Moslems feigned flight until tliey had 
tired the crusaders and drawn thetn away from the main army, 
which sustained terrible losers. After this- catastrophe Conrad 
yielded to the revest of the princes and nobles and led the ex- 
pedition back towards the sea in the hope of renewing its strength 
and keeping it relatively intact for an engagement when con- 
ditions- should be more favorably The retreat was dreadful. Al- 
though begun in an orderly fashion, it degenerated into a rout. 
The hungry crusaders withdrew slowly because of their weariness 
and their attempts to secure food, and the Turks became more 
daring day by day in harassing them and finally succeeded in 
killing count Bernard of Flotzkau and his men who had been 
protecting the rear of the army. Then they molested all parts of 
the column at will. Fatalities and injuries, were numerous, and 
Conrad was wounded. When the anny finally reached Nicacaat 
the beginning of November it broke up, Most of its members tried 
to return home via Constantinople, a terrible undertaking for them 
with their reduced or vanished strength and equipment. Conrad 
and a nucleus of his barons sent messengers to tell Louis of the 
disaster and to ask him to meet the emperor and be ready to aid 
and counsel him in his time of need. 

The French army was grieved and stupefied by this turn of 
events. Cries against the treachery of the Greeks broke forth, but 
it is worth noting that Conrad in his letters to Wibald of Corvey 
did not mention this- factor in his account of the disaster, even 
though he could have shifted responsibility from himself in this 
way. Instead, the Germans tended to blame themselves for an 
over-bold reliance on the) r own strength and for the offense which 
their sins had given God. Odo records what must have been the 
comment of the military party of both armies: "When the holy 
father forbade dogs and falcons and restricted the nature of 
knights 1 clothing and arms, men who did not concur with this 
command acted with a lack of wisdom and utility which equaled 
the presence of wisdom and utility in his command. But would 
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that he had instructed the infantry in the same way and, keeping 
the weak at home, had equipped all the strong with the sword 
instead of the wallet and the bow instead of the staff; for the weak 
and helpless are always a burden to their comrades and a source 
of prey to their enemies." The vast number of pilgrims on the 
crusade was proving a hazard to the military aims. 

Louis and his nobles offered Conrad money and equipment and 
agreed to wait at Lopadium until Conrad could collect more sup- 
plies before continuing the journey. Markets became scarcer in 
the interim, and the French resorted to plundering the count ry- 
aide., as their agreement with Manuel permitted. To this the en- 
raged inhabitants responded by molesting and sometimes killing 
members of the weakened German forces who followed after and 
finally had to be conducted to the rendezvous at Lopadium by a 
French escort. 

In the council held at this rime Conrad expressed a desire to 
continue the crusade in Louis's company and asked to be stationed 
in the middle of the army, since he and his forces were not strong 
enough to guard the front or rear. At his request for additional 
troops Louis designated Amadeo of Savoy, the marquis of Monr- 
ferrat, the bishop of Metz, the count of Bar, and others as ad- 
ditions to the emperor's forces. In this order they arrived at 
Esscron (near Eallkesir) sometime after November n. Louis had 
originally planned to travel to Antioch through Philadelphia 
(Alashehir) on a good road which was less direct than the one 
Conrad had taken in the direction of Iconium but shorter than the 
coastal route which Otto and his men had chosen. Reports that 
the way through Philadelphia, afforded meager supplies, however, 
caused Conrad^ in reaction from his former desire for speed, to 
persuade Louis- and his advisers to change their minds and follow 
the longer but better supplied road near the sea. 

The army found that this road, too, crossed mountainous coun- 
try and rivers which were swollen with the winter rains, while food 
was expensive and difficult to obtain from the fortified cities 
located at intervals. Some crusaders managed to take passage in 
ships; some remained behind in the service of the Greeks i but 
the majority arrived at Ephesus around mid-December. Here they 
were greeted by Greek messengers who warned Louis that the 
Turks had gathered a large force to combat the crusaders and 
urged him to take refuge in the Imperial strongholds. It seems 
likely that this message was bona fide and that the Turks, en- 
couraged by their success in dispersing the German army, had 
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posited into Byzantine territory to repeat their tactics against the 
French, while the Greek inhabitants vvho had been alienated by 
the disorders during the passage of the western army were not 
going to oppose the Turks and may have been willing to cooperate 
with them in some instances This time s however^ Louis did not 
put credence in the rmperot*s news, and he refused to give in to 
fear of the Turk&, Thereupon the imperial messengers produced 
other letters listing injuries which the king and his army had been 
responsible for in Byzantine territory and serving notice rhat 
Manuel could not restrain his men from vengeance in the future. 
The Franco-Greek alliance, on which so much time and effort had 
been spent, had become extremely shaky, particularly since the 
German defeat in Asia Minor had removed one source of anxiety 
from the Greeks r 

At Ephesus Conrad became ill and failed to recuperate quickly 
enough to continue with the army. When Manuel and hie wife 
heard this they invited Conrad to come to Constantinople to con- 
valesce. There is no doubt that Manuel was very glad to separate the 
two western sovereigns and to have an opportunity to strengthen 
the old agreement with Conrad against Sicily and Hungary, 
now that the Gentian emperor was powerless to threaten Con- 
stantinople, and Conrad on his part must have been happy to 
exchange the lesser place which he had to accept in Louis's army 
for the attentions lavished upon him at the Greek court. Byzan- 
tine diplomacy had reversed itself. Now it was the German sover- 
eign who was wooed hy the court while the French king marched 
at the head of his army through Asia Minor. Manuel himself acted 
as Conrad's physician until the illness had been cured j and the 
difficult winter season passed among the amenities of life in Con- 
stant inoplc, was fruitful in strengthening pre-erusade ties between, 
the Byzantines and the Germans^ but not in promoting unity 
among the crusading armies. 

Meanwhile the French army had continued on its stubborn way. 
The first contact with the Turks came in a successful skirmUh on 
Chri&tmafi eve near Ephesus, After this heartening incident ivinter 
weather, with torrents of cold rains, began in earnest. On the way 
to Laodicea ad Lycum the crusaders found Turkish forces blocking 
the ford of the swollen Maeander river and using their usual tactics 
of harassing the army as it advanced; but after two days the Tnrks 
were finally routed and the crusaders came to Laodicea on Janu- 
ary 3 or 4, 114.S. The French rightly felt themselves in a kind of 
no man's land where Turkish forces could appear suddenly and, 
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when dcfcattdj as at the liaeander, seek refuge in Greek towns 
like Carian Antioth. It was impossible to secure enough food at 
Laodicca for the journey to Adalia (Antalya), but the army had 
to go on rather than athauat its strength in vain waiting. Turks 
and some of the inhabitants lurlted threateningly around them; 
worst of all, the cruwdert saw gruesome evidence of the destruc- 
tion of part of Otto of Freiaing's army just a week or bo before. 
Therefore LoUi£ drew hk troops into battle array and stationed 
himself with his body-guard at the rear while Geoffrey of Rancon, 
one of the chief Poitevin barons> and Amadeo of Savoy took com- 
mand of the van. Unfortunately for the crusaders, not alt the army 
had taken the warning aign* seriously. Perhaps overconfident be- 
cause of their success thus far, the vanguard disregarded the royal 
order to spend an entire day in trQa&ing a mountain near Cadmus. 
When the passage was not too difficult,, they outdistanced the 
re*t and climbed a second mountain, pitching camp on the other 
side. This confused the center part, which Stopped and piled up 
while trying to discover where the vanguard had gone. In the 
midst of this turmoil the watchful enemy cloaed in, attacking the 
unprotected middle of the army before the rear guard came up. 
Louis heard the noise of the tiruggle and arrived on the scene as 
quickly as possible, sending his chaplain to the vangnard to tell 
them of the situation. They were prevented from returning, how- 
ever, by the onrush of men fleeing the battle. Louie and his nobles, 
unaccompanied by the foot Eoldiers or sergeanta which lie would 
have provided for a pitched conflict, managed to charge against 
the Turks and distract their attention from the noncombatants, 
who fled to safety; but in the ensuing engagement the Turks 
destroyed almost all of the royal guard. Fortunately for the cru- 
saders, Louis was not recognised and fought his way ta safety. 
The approach of night and fear of a surprise attack finally halted 
the Turks, who collected their rich spoils and departed without 
pressing their advantage further. Thus the king was able to join 
the baggage train which was still crossing the mountain ; and then 
he encountered the reinforcements coming from the van. They 
decided, however, that it would be unwise to launch a counter- 
attack during the night. Louis alleviated the need* of those in his 
army as generously as he could ^rom his own supplies and the 
next day he led the army on, with the enemy continuing its policy 
of harassing the troop*. 

The French still had twelve days of hard marching before they 
could reach Adalia, and there were not enough provisions for 
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the journey. Louis and his magnates must have feared that the 
army would break up in disorder as the Germans had on the road 
between Dorylaeum and Nicaea. Apparently there was no serious 
talk of retreat, since they had found little protection and few 
supplies at Laodicea. The French continued doggedly towards 
Adalia as best they could. At this time the Templars, who had had 
more experience of thia sorr ol warfare in west and east than the 
other knightSj stood out because of their ability to look after their 
own equipment and protect the people around them; and so by 
common consent it was agreed that the army should iorm a sort of 
fraternity with the Tempters during the emergency, all taking an 
oath that they would not flee the field and that they would obey 
in every respect the officers assigned, them. The knight* were 
divided into groups of fifty and each group put under the com- 
mand of Gilbert the Templar or one of his associates. They had 
to learn to endure Turkish attacks withour being drawn away in 
fruitless pursuit, to attack only when ordered* and to return from 
pursuit at once when the signal was given. Also they were taught 
to maintain an Order of march in which each man kept the position 
given him. The archers OH foot were drawn pp at the rear of the 
jrmy to combat the Turkish bowmen; and nobles who had lost or 
sold their equipment on the jemmey were included in thie group. 

The new system worked well H The crusaders managed to rout 
enemy attacks four times or so in the days that followed and to 
go ahead in an orderly fashion with forces intact. Since the Turks 
and Greeks had burned the stores of food and destroyed the 
pasturage and crops in the fields by allowing flocks and cattle to 
grase ahead of the advancing army> many of the horses succumbed 
and maxty packs, tents* clothing, arms, etc. had to be abandoned 
and destroyed. The army subsisted on horse-meat and bread baked 
in the ashes of the campfirea. At last they arrived at Adalia on 
January zo, 81 

As William of Tyre has pointed out, Adalia belonged to the 
Byzantine empire but was so close to Moslem territory that it had 
had to establish a working agreement with the Turks and so main- 
tained a trade i n necessary articles with them, 33 To this town Manuel 
had sent a messenger who forced the French nobles to reconfirm 
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their pact with the emperor in return for market privileges. Food 
wag obtainable though at high prices; but it was impossible to 
obtain grain for the starving horses, and the Turks lingering out- 
side the city prevented access to the surrounding pastures. Fur- 
thermore, the crusaders could not obtain animals in the city to 
replace the ones lost OH the journey. In this new emergency the 
king was- eager to march on to Anuoch, but his barons recom- 
mended going by sea in order to avoid the forty days* journey 
which would traverse the same type of barren countryside in- 
filtrated with enemy forces which they had experienced since 
leaving Ephesus and to which their depleted strength was not 
equal. The Greeks had promised to collect a large fleet from the 
neighboring villages and islands and had told the crusaders that 
the trip to Antioch would take only three days by sea. Still rcloc- 
tant to endorse this pla% Louis offered to equip the knights from 
his own resources and to go with them along the route which the 
soldiers of the First Crusade had taken to Antioch via Tarsus, 
while he suggested sending the pilgrims by ship, Once again tlie 
hope of separating the military forces from the noncombataute 
was not realized. The barons opposed the king's proposal as- un- 
suitable since they were "sluggish with idleness and ailing with 
weariness and annoyances" and in many cases without weapons 
and horses. 

When it proved impossible to rcEquip the Imights the French 
approached the commandant of the city and Manuel's messenger 
to secure passage by water; and they were promised enough ships 
to transport the entire army, Then winter storms set in and con- 
tinued for almost a month, delaying the fleet r Prices in the town 
sky-rocketed, and the crowded conditions were unpleasant. When 
the ships did come, accomodation on them proved to be expensive 
and inadequate for the numbers in the army, Louis apportioned the 
first ships among his bishops and barons, Netft came a long wait 
for more vessels. At last it became evident that no more ships were 
coming. Then the greater part of the army t which had no place on 
shipboard, took the only alternative open to them ; the decision to 
march to Antioch. With his usaat generosity Louis tried to pro- 
vide for their needs. He gave the commandant and the emperor's 
messenger five hundred marks to insure that they and a large troop 
of men woold accompany the crusaders across two nearby rivcrs> 
which the enemy was guarding, and then give the French an 
escort to lead them safely to Tarsus; those unfit for the journey 
were to be sheltered in the city until they recovered and could get 
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an opportunity to follow their comrades. Accordingly, the in- 
valids were admitted io the city and the troops for the overland 
journey made preparations for their departure. All the horses 
which the king could collect were furnished to knights of proven 
valor. 

After appointing the counts of Ftandera and Bourbon to sec 
that the agreement was earned out* Louis embarked for Antioch, 
He left behind him the larger part of the army which he had led 
for more than eight months across Europe and down the wintry 
and unfriendly coast of Asia Minor and for whose requirements he 
had provided as well as he could throughout. This large, slow- 
moving cirpcdition oi mixed character Had been far different from 
that envisioned in his first plan for a military force which would 
go to succor Edeasa and the east. Louis, like Conrad + had hoped 
eventually to separate the pilgrims from the soldiers in. order to 
accomplish his military aims efficiently, but not in the manner in 
which the severance came about at Adajia, Here and elsewhere 
between Constantinople and Jerusalem the lack of a friendly 
supporting fleet was particularly disastrous. If the army could 
have been provisioned and rearmed by shipsj or if the no-ricom- 
batants could have been transported easily, the fate of the large 
western armies in. 1147-1148 might have been far different. The 
sea-faring peoples were engaged^ however, in the Spanish, Wend- 
ish* and Lisbon expeditions or the Sicilian- Byzantine struggle. 

An it was, Louis had clung somewhat timidly^ and perhaps in 
reaction from Conrad's unfortunate dash toward Iconium, to 
nominally friendly territory with the apparent idea of teaching 
Jerusalem before launching his offensive. Thus his barons had not 
had ready opportunities for practicing their warlike arts and 
replenishing their resources by attacking enemy strongholds. In- 
stead, the initiative had been taken by the enemy, whose large 
concentrations of troops and knowledge of the country and the 
necessary movements of the crusader* enabled them to pick the 
time and place for conflicts. Al&o unfiatLsf actor y relations with the 
Greek inhabitants and their emperor had embiltered and con- 
fused the French still further. The most lurid tales of Manuel and 
his treachery are admittedly not true; but his desire to separate 
the western armies and their commander^ his truce with the 
Turks, and hie lack of any aubttaiitial support of the crusaders iu 
Anatolia, while they may be justified as dictated by self-interest 
(and suggested by the Norman attack upon Greece) t cannot be 
ignored as factors in the dispersal of the large pilgrim armies. 
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The morning after Louis departed the Turks descended on the 
crusaders, but were beaten off h Then the Greets said that the 
winter season and the presence of the Turks made ir impossible to 
take the army to Tarsus; and after several days of argument 
forced the king's representatives to leave Adalia on the ships which 
returned tor them. The end of the army left behind came swiftly. 
Many were killed in combat with the Turks outside Adalia i some 
were led into slavery by the Moslems or were admitted to Greek 
service ; others died of the plague which raged in the city. Only a 
small percentage of the original number coold have managed to 
get through to Tarsus and Antioch. 

Louis did not arrive at St. Simeon, the port for Antioch, in three 
days as promised. Although some of the ships did so, he was 
driven off course by unfavorable wmds and may even have touched 
Cyprus before reaching the port more than two weeks later, on 
March I9. ei Tbtere he received a warm and splendid welcome from 
prince Raymond of Antioch and his people. Raymond was Elea- 
nor's uncle, and he had been one of the first to send messages to the 
west asking for aid, Consequently hit plea&ure at the arrival of 
Louis and his barons after three yeare of anticipation was very 
great. He escorted the king and his followers to Antioch with pomp 
and ceremony unlike anything which they had experienced *inte 
Constantinople and showered them with attentions and gifts. In 
return Raymond counted on their support in a campaign against 
the cities of Aleppo and Shaiaar in order to alleviate Turkish 
pressure on the hard pressed northern section of the Latin states. 
To his surprise and growing disgust Louis was inclined to do no- 
such thing. Even though the neighboring Turks feared the recently 
arrived French, and Raymond thought the situation promising far 
conquest, Louis was not sympathetic. The powerf nl preaching of 
the crusade had wrought a great change in the earry> simple plan 
of a military expedition for the aid of the cast; the concepts of 
holy war and pilgrimage had been impressed on those wha en- 
listed, and Louis was of the temperament to re&pond to &uch 
ideas. Privately and in council he announced that he planned to 
go on to Jerusalem in order to fulfil his crusading vow.* 1 After 
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visiting the holy places, Louis apparently hoped to plan a joint 
campaign with Conrad^ other western crusaders^ arid the knights 
of the Latin principalities. Then, too t the French crusaders had 
been reduced to a tenth or less of their original numbers during 
their journey to Antioch and now consisted mostly of knights 
without substantial numbers of sergeants and archers to reinforce 
their strength. A more vigorous general than Louie or a leae travel- 
worn army might have overcome their scruples and welcomed the 
opportunities which Raymond offered for extending and presett- 
ing the northern section of the Latin states, just as the maritime 
crusaders had agreed to turn aside to help the king of Portugal 
defeat the Moslems at Lisbon, but for this group the attraction* 
of Jerusalem were too many and too close at hand. Fnithermorc, 
Raymond's device of interesting Eleanor in his schemes in order 
to sway Louis was not a happy one, The queen entered into her 
uncle's plans wholeheartedly and enjoyed the diversions offered 
her in Antioch as well; but Louis distrusted this enthusiasm, and 
gossiping courtiers apparently misconstrued and magnified her 
lively enjoyment of the visit. The final step in a worsening situation 
came when Raymond lost his patience with Louis and tried to 
injnre the French king by advising Eleanor to remain in Antioch 
if her husband lefr and to divorce him on the ground of con- 
sanguinity, Louis countered these moves by taking his queen and 
his people away from Amioch sooner than he liad planned and 
setting out quietly for Tripoli. 01 

Raymond had not been the only prince looldng forward to the 
arrival of the crusaders and hoping to make use at their resources, 
manpower, and prestige. Joscelin of Edewa, Raymond of Tripoli, 
and Baldwin and Melisend of Jerusalem hoped to attract Louis to 
their domains, too r Since the rulers of Jerusalem ieared that the 
French might be detained in Antioch or Tripoli^ tliey sent Fulcher 
ot AngonlSme, the patriarch of Jerusalem (11^7-1157), to invite 
Louis to visit their kingdom. We can be sure that the patriarch 
pointed out that Otto of Freisiug and survivors from his army 
had reached Jerusalem on April 4. and that Conrad had arrived a 
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week or so later. The German ruler had parted from Manuel on the 
best of terms, laden with many splendid gifts, and Had travel! cd 
with a Greek fleet. On landing at Acre he went to Jerusalem, 
where Fulcher had helped to welcome him outside the city and to 
conduct him within to the sound of hymns and chants. There the 
emperor had established himself in the house of the Templars and 
had visited the shrines of the holy city. He had intended to 
accomplish his tows and then to gather an army and set out for 
Edessa, which he had been unsuccessful in rescuing the autumn 
before; but in Jerusalem he was influenced to consider an expe- 
dition against Damascus to redress the failure of a campaign of 
the summer before, H Conrad needed to build up his army again and 
so set out for Acre to secure the services of the men arriving at 
the seaport. Probably among them were the Lisbon crusaders. 

The emergence of Damascus as a goal for the trusading armies 
was abrupt. From the time of the first appeal for aid in 1 14^ Edessa 
and northern Syria had been to the fore r Jerusalem, however, had 
been mentioned aa needing protection from further inroads by 
the Moslems and it wa? always the goal of the crusaders* religious 
aspirations. At the court of Jerusalem Conrad had encountered 
local and feudal ambition as marked as, and even less far-seeing 
than, that which Louis had found in Antioch, but harder to rec- 
ognize. The glamor of the holy city, the authoritative position 
which Baldwin held for westerners as the king of the Latin state, 
and the reputation which the Templars had for mUitary sagacity 
made the arguments for a Damascene campaign weighty No one 
seems to have objected- seriously that the young king and his 
barons should have been more mindful of the precarious welfare 
of the northern principalities than of the aggrandisement of their 

comparatively Secure domain. Damagcug, like Aleppo, was a 
desirable city whose capture had long; been vnghed for. Also> 
Conrad was probably told that the devastation of Edessa in 1146" 
had been so complete that its repossession would be of doubtful 
value. Thus the problem of the cicy whose fall had stirred the west 
to the monumental crusade was pushed aside, 

Louis was eager to lead his army to Jerusalem ; and the news 
that Conrad was preparing tor a joint expedition with the eastern 
Franks and recruiting his ranks from newly-arrived crusaders 
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must have raised new hopes of military conquest in Palestine, with 
an army in full strength and shorn of its non-military elements, 
Louis could count on gaining added strength from the contingents 
from Provence and Languedoc who had come to Acre in late April 
with count Alfonso Jordan of Toulouse and his »n Bertram. Un- 
fortunately the count of Toulouse himself furnished an incident 
for dissension between the crusaders and the eastern Franks. As 
the son of Raymond of Toulouse, who had founded the county of 
Tripoli, he was rumored to aspire to that principality, which was 
being governed by Raymond II t the grandson of the French 
count's cider brother. On the road south to Jerusalem , Alfonso 
Jordan died at Caesarea, the victim, it was said, of poison ad- 
ministered at the command of the count of Tripoli and hie sister- 
in-law, queen Melisend of Jerusalem. Bertram continued his 
journey and latex took part in the siege of Damascus ^ but Tripoli 
appears to have been in a state of unrest after the death of Alfonso 
Jordan, and rumors over this latest incident between the Franks 
of the east and west were as rampant as they had been in Antioch. 

On reaching' Jerusalem, Louis was given the same ceremonious 
welcome which Conrad had experienced* and he and his- nobles 
were conducted to the holy places. After he had accomplished the 
devotions customary for a Jerusalem pilgrim, a general court was 
announced for June 34 at Acre> "to consider the results of this 
great pilgrimage, the completion of such great labors, and also the 
enlargement of the realm," The roster of rulers and lay and 
ecclesiastical lords who attended was brilliant. Conrad was ac- 
companied by Otto of Freising, the btehop£ of Metz and Toul, 
the papal legate Thcodivin of Porto, the dultes of Bavaria and 
Swabia H duke Welf, margrave Hermann of Verona, Berthold of 
Andechs, William of Montferrat, and count Guy of "Blandra*" 
(Biandrate) as his principal advisors. Louid T £ train included the 
bishops of Langrcs and Lisieux, the papal legate Guido of Florence, 
the counts of Pcrche, Troyes, Flanders, and SoissonSj and Bertram 
of Toulouse i while king Baldwin and his mother were supported 
by patriarch Fatcher, the archbishops of Caesarca and Nazareth, 
the bishops of Acre, Sidon, Beirut Banyas, and Bethlehem, 
Robert of Craon, called the Burgundian, master of the Temple, 
and Raymond of Le Fuy, master of the Knights of St< John, the 
royjd constable, the lords of Nabius, Tiberias, Sldon> Caesarea, the 
Tranajordan, Toron, and Beirut. No representatives from the 
principalities of Antioch, Edessa, or Tripoli are hnown to have 
been present, however. The rulers of Edessa and Antioch were 
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engaged in defending their lands against Nur-&d-Din^ and the 
count of Tripoli had seriout internal problems to settle* 

In his description of the court William of Tyro characterises the 
nobles of the realm of Jcrasalcm a* possessing an accurate know- 
ledge of affairs and places, attributes which were norma] enough 
for the inhabitants of the country, but in sharp contrast to the 
elementary and romantic notions that the European crusaders 
entertained concerning the Holy Land. On foreign soil, among 
situations which had repeatedly proved far more complex than 
they had suspected, the western princes lelt and were made to 
feel that they needed the advice of men who knew the place in- 
timately. The day was past when they could afford to dash ahead 
into practically unknown territory or plod ahead without a vigor- 
ous plan for a campaign. With the noble* of Jerusalem they 
entered into careful consideration as to what action would be 
moat expedient. Various plans were presented before the council 
and discussed. Some crusaders lLke the count of Flanders and 
Amplf of I^eux were eager to leave the Holy Land behind and 
to gn home without attempting the campaign, and Conrad seemed 
to be turning to that point of view, Louis and hie warlike sup- 
porters like the bishop of Langres wanted to stay and perform 
some deed worthy of their country and their ancestors. Surely 
there must have been advocates for the northern campaign plan- 
, ned by Raymond of Antioch or for the relief of Edcsaa, In the 
end, however, the recommendation of the more belligerent Syrian 
barons won out, even though there was a native faction which 
considered an expedition against a city as consistently friendly &a 
Damascus unwise. At this decision some of the crusaders lite 
Welf did go home; but the greatest part of the troops, numbering 
at least 50,000 and commanded by Baldwin, Louis, and Conrad, 
assembled at Tiberias in mid- J illy .*' 

Fired by the sight of the True frost, the Christian army 
marched to Banyas for a further conference about strategy. Here 
the leaders received the advice of men well acquainted with the 
situation of Damascus and its surroundings, and in council with 
the barons and prelates decided to attack from the west, where 
the city's strongest fortifications were protectrd by orchards that 
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w&uld assure the attacking army a supply of food and water, 
trying by Mount Lebanon, they arrived at Daraiya, a few miles 
southwest of Damascus, on July 13 * There they arranged the 
armies in battle formation and decided upon the order of march, 
to eliminate disorder and rivalry as much as possible during the 
siege. First went the forces of the eastern Franks, whose superior 
knowledge of the country fitted them for finding the best route 
and opening the attack, Louis and his men followed close behind 
to strengthen and aid the Jerusalemite army* while Conrad com- 
manded the rear In anticipation of a possible surprise attack from 
that direction. In this way they advanced on the following day 
through the plain before the city, which was irrigated by canals 
and thickly set with mud-walled orchards whose density and nar- 
row paths made the approach rxtremely difficult. The Damascenes 
harassed the army from hiding places among the trees^ openly 
blocked the paths, shot arrows from towers in the- orchards, and 
hid behind perforated walls in order to stab the attackers with 
lances. Despite this vigorous defense the crusaders killed or cap- 
tured many of the Moslems and drove the rest back into the city. 
As they emerged from the gardens, however, they found the 
cavalry and archers of Damascus and its allies massed on the bank 
of the Barada river + which flowed beside the city. After some 
hesitation the crusaders rallied and began to attack, but were not 
able to break through until Conrad and his knights rushed from 
the rear in a powerful charge and then began hand to hand 
fighting. With great courage and ferocity they drove the Moslems 
back from the river and inside the city. Thus the army was estab- 
lished in a good position, with access to food and water. They had 
gained some booty in the gardens and had timber at hand to use 
for defenses j at the same time they were able to destroy bridges 
which were necessary to the enemy. 

Inside the walls the Damascenes were terrified. Their vizir, 
Mu^in-ad-Din Unur (or OniSr), had sent urgent messages for help 
to Saif-ad-Dfn of Mosul and his brother Nilr-ad-Dln. Both had 
raised large forces to come to the aid of Damascus, but the citizens 
were afraid that they could not hold out until help came h Unur, 
however, was Indomitable. He stirred his people by displaying 
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the Koran of the caliph ^Uthman while they tried desperately to 
fortify the city from within. The next day he led a counterattack 
which was- not Successful in forcing the crusaders from their posi- 
tion but did kill pud wound many of their number, This example 
of courage heartened the Damascenes; and the situation remained 
the same during that night and the next day t with no serious 
attack made by either side. By this time 5aif-ad-Dln and Niir-ad- 
Din had reached Horns, and Saif-ad-Din had notified Uhur That 
he would fight the crusaders if a man of his choice could command 
Damascus during the conflict, Although he said that he would 
return the city to Unur if the Moslems worn, the visit of Damascus 
was in a dilemma. Because of his. former friendly relations with 
Jerusalem he had incurred the hostility of the Moslems and felt 
that Saif-ad-Dln would not really return the city. 

Uflur had apparently written to the Syrian Franks in an attempt 
to induce them to raise the siege. According to Ibn-al-Athlr he 
pointed out that if Damascus fell, the foreign Franks would expect 
it for themselves and would claim additional land which belonged 
to the kingdom of Jerusalem, and that, if he gave the city to Saif- 
ad-DiUj Jerusalem would be readily accessible for the next Moslem 
campaign. The effect of this message was heightened by the fact 
that Saif-ad-Din had written to the crusaders saying that he would 
seize them if they did not leave Damascus alone. All this news 
appalled the Syrian Franks, and Unur has been credited with 
increasing his advantage by sending money to encourage them to 
withdraw. Furthermore the Palestinian barons had been annoyed 
when the three kings had agreed to grant Damascus to the count 
of Flanders when it fell, since they felt that it should go to Guy 
of Beirut, They decided to raise the siege and draw Louis and 
Conrad away. 

The crusaders knew that the western part of the city, which 
they faced^ had been well fortified during their delay and the 
eastern, part held open for flight if that became necessary. Since 
the proximity of the great Mostem armies now made it necessary 
to capture the cEty quickly, the council advocated a shift in 
position. During the night of July 16 the new view of the 
situation and the proppsed change in tactics were discussed. 
Finally the crusaders, whose belief in the experts must have been 
somewhat shaken by this time, agreed to the plan, and on July 27 
they advanced to the east. Here they found themselves in a worse 
position than before, lacking water and with very little food at 
hand, since they had counted on entering the city quickly, The 
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walls were too thick to storm at once, and the large armies of 
Nur-ad-Drn and his brother still threatened from the rear. The 
folly of the move was apparent to all; and it was impossible to 
return to the western approach, which the Moslems had reoccupied 
and where the army would have been obliged to repeat their first 
arduous offensive in order to gain a foothold, Retreat from the 
city seemed the only solution, but the bishop of Langres and the 
most belligerent part of the French army advocated remaining 
and fighting it out, At last Conrad, the Count of Flanders, and the 
native barons Induced Louis to agree with them. This he did for 
the common good and as a token of his respect for Conrad. Thus 
the armies withdrew^ suffering Moslem attacks as they went. 

The failure at Damascus gave rise to much bitterness and many 
accusations of treachery against various persons and groups. The 
Tcmpiars, the Palestinian barons, and Raymond of Antfoch were 
named most often. Even Conrad, who was too cautions to name 
names, wrote to Wibald that betrayal had been encountered where 
least expected when the city was declared unassailable in the west 
and the armies were moved intentionally to another place where 
there was not a suitable approach or water supply for the army. 
Thus the great alliance was destroyed in one short campaign H 
Although the troops besieging Damascus had agreed on their 
return to attack Ascalon and had ftsed a day and place for the 
assembly of the expedition, the atmosphere was full of accusations 
and charges whkh discouraged cooperation. When Conrad arrived 
at the rendezvous he found few others there, and after eight days* 
waiting for a muster that never occurred he decided that he had 
been deceived a second time and made plans to leave Palestine 
as soon as possible and to winter in Constantinople on the way 
home. The crusade had been a series of shattering defeats for him, 
but he consoled himself with the reflection that he and his army 
had accomplished everything which God had wished or the people 
of the land had permitted. He felt the kind of antagonism for the 
inhabitants of the Latin principalities which the French vented 
on the Greeks; and so he turned his attention to the one advantage 
which his eastern journey seemed to offer; a closer alliance with 
the Byiantinc emperor Manuel. Thia was built partly on the 
marriages of Manuel and Bercha and Manuel's niece Theodora and 
Henry of Bavaria, the second of which was celebrated at this time, 
BerthVs dowry had been southern Italy; Theodora's seems to have 
been part or all of Austria. To ensu re the possession of these portions 
a coalition was established among Manuel , Conrad, the dulte of 
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Bohemia, the margrave of Istria, Henry of Carinthia, Henry of 
Bavaria-Augtria, WiUiam of Montferrat, Venice, Genoa, Pisa, 
Poland, Galicia, and the Kumans against Hungary, Sicily, and 
their allies^ among whom duke Welf was numbered once more, 
now that he had returned from the crusade, 8 * 

Louis was leas eager to depart from Palestine, He still dreamed 
of achieving something helpful to the Holy Land. To Suger's 
urgent pleas that he come home, he replied that in. view of the 
oppression of the church and the emergency existing in the east 
he had been moved by piety and by the prayers of the eastern 
church to remain until after the following Easter. In the meantime 
he did what he could financially to aid the inhabitants who were 
Suffering i rom frequent Moslem inroads. The defeat of the crusade 
had reduced the prestige of the Christiana- te> a Y-ery Low level and 
had emboldened the Turks to attempt things which they had not 
dared to do before, particularly in northern Syria. When Louis did 
leave Palestine in TI49 his mind was still full of the necessity to 
aid Outrcmcrj but now Byiautium figured as an enemy rather 
than an alty in future plans. This conviction was. strengthened by 
the journey home. Louis had chosen to sail on a Sicilian vessel 
and so narrowly escaped being captured by part of the Byzantine 
navy, which was still at war with Roger. The king did lose a ship 
on which some of his retinue were traveling, and Eleanor was 
detained for a while. This misadventure added fuel to the French 
hatred and distrust of the Byzantines, which had grown tremen- 
dously in the past year and a half. When Louis landed in Calabriaj 
he was glad to claim Roger as an ally, and together they spoke of 
launching a new crusade to bring effective aid to the east and to 
avenge themselves on the Greeks. Louis crowned Roger kingi then 
he journeyed home, stopping at the papal curia to tell of his 
experiences and to sound out the pope on the idea of a new ex- 
pedition, Eugenins assented to this plan, and Sc, Bernard and 
Suger supported it, too \ but there was no real response to the new 
crusade among the nobles and the people. They were exhausted 
by the grueling experiences of the Second Crusade and its tre- 
mendous expenditure of resources and strength in the east without 
any positive achievement. Conrad, of COnrse, WAS not willing to 

be drawn into such a sthenic. His antipathy for the Latin east 

**tfAaiii tpitioist, aft. [44.^ It, HeUig, "Oitcuiu und ddi deurpck* RjertJi Urn i\t Mirt* 
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and hia entente with Manuel wctc mote than enough to alienate 
him. 4 * 

There was to be no epilogue to recover the fortunea of the Second 
Crusade in Palestine. The vision of all the forces of Christendom 
on the march against the pagan Slavs and the Moslem world had 
been dissipated by the mixture of military and non-military 
elements in the armies, divided leadership, conflicting interests 
within Christendom, lack of knowledge and understanding of the 
countries invaded, and the growing strength of the Moslems in 
the east. The smaller, more concentrated^ essentially military 
expeditions in Portugal and Spain had achieved the successes of 
the crusade; and they foreshadowed the shift from the vast miscel- 
laneous outpourings of the First and Second Crusades to the more 
limited personnel and more definite objective* of the Third and 
Fourth Crusades. 

** l<HiH h B Ltuer* re Sutfr {RffGF, XV}, pp. joi, jool R. JUhfTLtiit:, £n>Jgf iur Gi* 
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THE CAREER OF NUR-AD-DIN 



When Nur-ad-tfin Idahmnd succeeded his father Zengi at 
Aleppo in mid-September of 1 14^ he was a young and hitherto, 
apparently, inexperienced man, who was now faced with the task 
of establishing himself. He was surrounded by actual or potential 
enemies and rivals, and there were jealousies between hU emirs. 
The division of Zenji's principality seemed to dissipate at one 
stroke all the gains made in the past twenty years, except for the 
capture of Edc9?a r Unur at Damascus had lost no time in com- 
pelling Zcngi's governor, Najm-ad-Dln Aiynb, to surrender Baal- 
bek, in detaching Horns from Aleppo and even in gaining over 
al-YagbisJyani at Hainan. Aittr the repulse by Shirkuh, who had 
also accompanied Nflr-ad-Dln to Aleppo, of a raid by Raymond, 
a more serious threat presented itself in Jbscelin*s attempt to 
recapture Edes&a. In this crisis, Nur-ad-Dln snowed for the first 
time what he was made of; he raced to its defense, not only to 
counter the crusaders, but also to forestall his brother Saif-ad-Dtq 
of Mosul, and prevented any future attempts of the kind by 
destroying its Armenian and Jacobite population. 1 

This striking success over the Franks had in all probability a 
considerable effect in consolidating Nflr-ad-Dln'e position. For he 
had still to reach a direct settlement with hie brother at Mosul, 
whose liberty of action was hampered for the time being by the 
rising of the Artukid princes Tirnurtash and Alp Arslan, and their 
recovery of their former possesions in the north. That there were 
some tensions between Alcppp and Mosul seems to be indicated 
by a number of small details, such as NQr-ad-DWs rcfortification 
of Qal'at Najm, guarding the bridge over the Euphrates on the 
Harran-Aleppo road ; and it would appear that one of the main 
stabilizing factors in the situation, was the friendship between the 
Mosul viiir Jamal-ad-DSn and the Kurdish emir Shiikuh, who 
made it their aim to maintain the two principalities separate but 
in close alliance. Whether, as Ibn-al-Athlr asserts, the two brothers, 

1 F«r the Kfflld eKgt Of Edftii 4dJ F mnikh p <di™ »t tkU tEnw, re bditw, chapter 
XVII, J3 1. 
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with many precautions, met outside Aleppo and came to a friendly 
agreement, or not^ it is clear that Saif-ad-Din accepted the situ- 
ation.* Nur-ad-Din had, in fact, gained the support not only of the 
regular regiments of Aleppo but also of the Ynruk Turkoman 
tribes who had recently migrated into northern Syria, and was 
already able at the time of the attack on Edessa to put an army 
of I0>O00 horecrucn in the field. So powerful a force not only 
guaranteed his independence against his brother, though it would 
appear that Saif-ad-Kn was regarded formally as Nur-ad-Dln + & 
suzerain during his lifetime, but also convinced Unur of the ad- 
vantages of a reconciliation with him. In the following March the 
two Syrian princes were united by Nur-ad-Din*s marriage with 
Unur's daughter; al-Yaghlslyanl at Hamah returned to his former 
allegiance; and the alliance was signalized by joint operations in 
May against the Franks in the Hauran, where a rebel governor, 
Altlntash, had sought assistance from, Jerusalem. 

Uack in the north, Niir-ad-IMn prepared co defend himself 
against a more powerful rival. The SelcMlkid sultan of Rtim 
("Rome", central Anatolia), Ma^ud (n 16-1155), now at peace 
with Manuel, was turning his arms southward* and engaging the 
northern garrisons of Antioch. Nur-ad-Din joined in, to occupy 
the fortresses in the f AfrIn valley south of *Azaz and on the eastern 
fringe of the *Amut| depression, followed, in spite of Raymond^ 
attempted counter-attack, by the capture of Hab and Kafsrlatha, 
which guarded the passage from the Rugia valley to the plain of 
Aleppo, Eat before the end of T147 the news of the approaching 
Second Ousade brought operations to an end, as all parties in 
Syria awaited^ in hope or fear, what it might bring.* 

How far, even yet f the Moslem princes were from the conviction 
of a common can^e against the "infidel" is shown by the absence 
of any consultations or arrangements for mutnal defense. It was 
not until the decision to attack Damascus became known that 
Unur sent out appeals for assistance, The panic caused at Aleppo 
and Damascus by the early reports of the vast host On the way 
had already been alleviated by the disasters in Asia Minor, and 
was even giving place to some degree of confidence when the 
forces actually engaged in the campaign were found to be so much 
smaller than had been expected. In the interval Saif-ad-Din had 
joined forces with Nur-ad-Din and begun w move southwards, 
but had advanced no farther than Horns when the siege of Dam as- 

* Jlm-d-AlhLf. Afcbtkt {RHC, 0r. t II, jpSTI i), p. IjB, 
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cus was abandoned July 28, There can be little doubt that their 
prospective intervention was a factor in the decision to do so, yet 
the ultimate consequence was to drive a Still deeper wedge of 
suspicion between Aleppo and Damascus, 

The failure of the Second Crusade, coupled with the curious inci- 
dent that followed in September, when Raymond II of Tripoli 
called in the united forces of the Zengids and Damascus to dislodge 
the son of Alfonso Jordan from the castle of aPArimah, was 
utilized by Nur-ad-Din to attack the Frankiish cables in central 
Syria. He then turned north to raid the lower readies of an-Nahr 
al-Aswad, in order to counter a raid by Raymond of Antioth into 
Selchiikid territory In spite of a reverse at Yaghra, due to the 
jealousy of Shlrkflh at the favor shown by Nur-ad-Dfn to his 
minister Ibn-ad-Dayah, he continued his operations towards Apa- 
mea in the following springs while Unur, calling in the Turkomans, 
harassed the kingdom until an armistice was signed in May 1 1+9. 

Relieved from, further anxiety in the south, Unnr wbb able to 
answer Nur-ad-Drn*fl appeal (or reinforcements in the north, and 
the combined armies, some 3,ooo strong, set out to besiege Inab, 
on the border* of the Rugia valley. Raymond of Antioch, hasten- 
ing to its- defense and forced by his barons to engage the superior 
Moslem forces, was disastrously defeated June 29 and himself 
killed in the battle.* 

This, the most spectacular of Nur-ad-EWs victories over the 
Franks, and coming at this early stage in his career, seems to have 
been the turning-point in his own conception of his mission and 
in the history of Moslem Syria. In the eyes of all Islam he had 
become the champion of the faith, and he now consciously set 
himself to fulfil the duties of that role. His first task was to deal 
with the heretics within his gates. On first occupying Aleppo he 
had shown some indulgence towards the Shfites, but in the last 
months of 11+8, he had perhaps already begun to take measures 
against them and to break up their leadership. The Assassins of 
Matfyaf were making common cause with the Franks j their chief j 
'All ibn-Wafa*,. had contributed to the reverse at Yaghra and was 
killed on the Frankish side at Inab, But negative measures were 
am enough j the neiy counter-crusade wai henceforth to be placed 
under the banner of orthodoxy, and Nur-ad-Din gave active en- 
couragement to all the elements that could contribute to the 
revival of the faith, by the foundation of school^ mosques, and 
aufi (Arabic^ convents, and to the unity of popular feeling, 

' CL bd&w. chapter XVII, pp. 531-3 
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by the service of preachers, poets, and romancer^ It entered into 
his political ambitions also. The campaigns soon to be opened 
against Damascus were preceded and accompanied by poetic 
denunciations and pointed demonstrations of the injury done to 
the cause of lalam by the alliance of its political chiefs with the 
Franks Later on, it wat to range him against the Fatimidg of 
Egypt. Whatever part private ambition may have had in his 
policy, it cannot be questioned that in the twenty-five years that 
lay ahead of him he was to go far towards creating the general 
unity and even exaltation of spirit amongst the Moslems of Syria 
of which Saladin was to reap the benefit after him. 

For the moment he set himself to mate the most of his victory 
at Inab, and even hoped to seize Antioch in it* temporary state 
of dctensclesene&s. Foiled in these hopes by the patriarch Aimery 
and the speed of Baldwin's advance to ite support, he- rejoined 
al-Yaghisiyan^ whom he had previously detached to invest Apa- 
mea. After its surrender he returned to the north and seized 
Harim and all the remaining castles east of the GrOnttt before 
concluding an armistice with Antioch. Mas'ud, the saltan of Rum^ 
also joined in the scramble for spoils, and having captured Marash, 
Sam + and Dumb:, laid siege to Tell Eashir and appealed to Nur- 
ad-Din for assistance. 

But NQr-ad-Dm's interest at this moment lay in a different 
direction. On August i8 Unur of Damascus had died, and a violent 
Struggle broke out between the prince Abak and rival parries 
among his of ficers h Before Nur-ad-Din could seize the opportunity 
to intervene, however, his brother Saif-ad-DTn QhazI of Mosul died 
also (September 6}- On receipt of this news- Nur-ad-Din rode hell- 
fo>leather toward tfimul with a small party of followers, and 
reached and occupied Sinjar. A faction in the army of Mosul was 
favorable to his interest, bnt *AU Kllchulc and the vizir set up a 
younger brother^ Qutb-ad-Dln Maudud, as their prince, and 
when Nur-ad-Din was joined by the Artukid Kara Aralan, tlie 
Mosul forces marched out to give battle. The fratricidat Strife was 
finally averted by the vizir, who persuaded Nur-ad-Dln to sur- 
render Sinjar in return f cir the surrender to him of Horns and 
Rahba. 

On his return to Syria Nur-ad-Dtn, after sending Shirkuh to 
join the sultan Mae'Sd at Tell Bashir, negotiated the raising of 
the siege on payment of tribute by Joscelin. His ally, the Artukid 
Kara Arsian, was eugaged during the autumn and winter months 
in conquering the fortresses of Joscelin's Armenian vassals on the 
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upper Euphrates, including Gargar, But Ndr-ad-DEn himself was 
mainly preoccupied with the affairs of Damascus. On the pretext 
of punish Eug the Franks for their raids on the Ha\i fa ti he demanded 
reinforcements from ite prince. The prefect^ Mn*aiyid-ad-Dln Ibn- 
a?-5ufi ? who had by now established hi* control of the city, pleaded 
the treaty with Jerusalem, la the spring of 1150 Niir-ad-Dln 
marched south, encamped outside the city, and repeated his de- 
mand for a thousand men to join him in an expedition to relieve 
AacaLon and Gaz;a. Although it is evident from the language ol 
the Damascus chronicler that the popular sympathies lay with 
Nur-ad-Din, the prefect^ no doubt remembering the former oc- 
casion when Damascus troops were sent under Sevinj to cooperate 
in the "holy war" with Nur*ad-Din's father, refused the reque&t 
in peremptory terms; but in the face of Nur-ad-DTn^s threats he 
agreed to recognize ur-ad-Din's suzerainty, though without ad- 
mitting him into the city, 

daring his absence in the south, his Turkoman troops remained 
actively engaged against the territories of Tell Bashir and suc- 
ceeded in capturing Joscelin. Instantly, the county was- invaded 
from three sides. The Aitukid Timurtash of Mardin seized Samu- 
sata and Bira, with other fortresses; the Selchllkid sultan Mas'ud 
reappeared before Tell BaEhir and was joined by Nur-ad-Din t who 
had already captured 'A^ax On the transfer of Tell Bashir to the 
Greek emperor Manneij the siege was raised^ hut the two Moslem 
forces vigorously harassed the Franco-Armenian garrison and pop- 
ulation on their evacuation to Antioch. During his withdrawal 
Ma^ud seized Kesoun, Behesni, Raban T and Martha ti t while Nur- 
ad-Din occupied in the course of the same autumn and winter 
Tall Khalid, Cyrrhus, and Ravendan. Early in the next year (1 151) 
hi& general IJassan of Manbij renewed the siege of Tell Bashir, and 
with its surrender on July 11 the former county of Ede$$a was 
ejctinguished, 5 ' 

Nur-ad-Din^s absence in the north brought little relief to Da- 
mascus, where, in addition) the internal conflict was still unap- 
peased. Doting the autumn of 11 50 his Turkomans were sent to 
detach the province of Hauran and fought a pitched battle with a 
detachment of Damascene troops. In the spring of 1151 he again 
encamped outside the city and though he deprecated the shedding 
of Jtfoslem blood, his forces engaged in skirmishes with the local 

B Fer 1 alight!/ diffennt ibnnmlmn' ba the liqiudajtum *£ the remflanta ti [111 S«Wty tf 
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forces and the villages of the Ghu^ah were plundered by the un- 
disciplined followers of both sides. This attack on Damascus was 
the more pointed in that the Egyptian vizir Ibn-as- Sall&r* perhaps 
taking NUr-ad-Dijfs protestations of a desire to relieve the growing 
pressure on Ascalon at their fact value, had in May 1 150 sent an 
embassy to him to arrange for a joint attack on the Franks and 
bad received his promise to participate. But when, in the following 
spring, the Egyptian fleet attacked the Syrian coastal towna from 
Jaffa to Tripoli, Nur-ad-JDin remained inactive. 

On the approach of the Franks in June, he withdrew to as;- 
Zabad&nl and sent a squadron to the Hauran, which subsequently 
engaged the Franks there and forced them to retire. He then 
returned the stege of Damascus early in July and cue off its sup- 
plies, but held firmly to his decision not to engage in regular 
hostilities with its troops and citizens, Before the end of the month 
a fresh agreement was reached between the parties, the negotiators 
including ShTrkuh on the one side and his brother Najm-ad-Dln 
Aiyub On the other. The agreement was duly ratified in October 
by a ceremonial visit of the prince Abak to Aleppo, when he was 
formally recognized as Niir-ad-Dln's lieutenant in Damascus. 

Even yet, however, Nuf-ad-Dln was not satisfied. The Dama- 
scenes still regarded themselves as bound by their treaty with 
Jerusalem, and the Yuriik Turkoman irregulars, with or without 
the knowledge or consent of Nur-ad-Din, continued to operate in 
the districts of Damascus, In December iiei they inflicted heavy 
losses on the Prankish garrison of Banyas and were engaged in 
consequence by the forces of Damascus; but Aiyub at Baafbek 
had almost immediately to take measures against a reprisal raid 
by the Franks in the Biqa ( valley. While NOr-ad-Din, in the fol- 
lowing spring, was engaged in the north, where he seized Tortosa 
and Yarimur t Abak strengthened himself by restoring his control 
over the Hauran, which had been shaken by the Turkomans, 

Early in 1153 Nur-ad-Din determined to exert his authority 
once more at Damascus and ordered Abak to join him with the 
whole of his regular force* in order to relieve the pressure on 
Ascalon. The combined armies, after capturing Aflia, marched to 
UanyaSj where they split up in disorder and retired (May- June). 
This was the last straw, and while the disorders broke out afresh in 
Damascus, and Ascalon fell to the crusading armies, Nur-ad-Din, 
encamped at Horns, blockaded Damascus by preventing the pas- 
sage of grain convoys. At the end of March 1 154. ShJrkuli ap- 
peared before the city, but was met with hostility. In April Nur- 
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ad-Din himself artived, and after brushing aside a show of re- 
sistance forced an entrance on April 2$ "to the joy of the people, 
troops, and militiamen" (Arabic singular, *ajkart). Abak surren- 
dered and was recompensed with fiefs at Horns, and Shirk Ah was 
invested with the governorship of the city. Baalbek still resisted, 
Aiyiib having been replaced as governor of the citadel before the 
fall of Damascus by another officer, Pa^tak; but in June 1155* 
after concluding an armistice with the kingdom of Jerusalem for 
one year, Nur-ad-Dln forced its surrender.* Aiyub rejoined Nur- 
ad-Din's service either before or after this event, and was ap- 
pointed governor of Damascus with ShirJttih as military com- 
mandant. 

Immediately after the occupation of Damascus Nur-ad-DTn, in 
addition to reorganising its defenses, began to apply there also 
his program of religious revival by the foundation of colleges and 
convents. Two other institutions of his deserve special note. One 
was the hospital (M3ritiati) } which long remained one of the most 
famous of medieval infirmaries > The other was the dar al-^adl or 
palace of justice, whose counterpart he had already instituted in 
Aleppo, where he himself, during; his periods of residence in the 
city, sat in audience twice a week to deal with complaints, espe- 
cially against the officers of the array and the administration, The 
stress which he laid on this part of a ruler's duties is recognized 
in the title conferred on him by the caliph, apparently in this same 
year 1 154, of al-mslik al-'sdti "the just If ing". 

With the unification of all Moslem Syria s as well as the former 
county of Edessa, under his rule, Nur-ad-Dln's military power 
was now consolidated. Although little direct or detailed infor- 
mation on his military organisation i* preserved in the sources, it 
certainly followed the Selchtikid feudal system^ in which the of- 
ficers and a number of the regular troops were assigned estates in 
lien of pay, on condition of presenting themselves with adequate 
equipment and provisions for active service when called upon. 
The officers received estates graduated in size according to their 
rank, and were required to maintain a corresponding number of 
troops from their revenues j in the case of general officers placed in 
command of districts or provinces, these numbered several hun- 
dreds* The feudal army thus consisted of the ruler's own regi- 
ments of guards, numbering perhaps some ijOOO under Niir-ad- 
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Din, plus the regiments of his district commanders and vassata. 
The combined forces of Aleppo and Damaecug at Inab amounted^ 
as already noted, to cj,coq horse; and it is probable that the regular 
armies under Nur-ad-Din*s defect command never much exceeded 
this ft jure. When reinforced by the Artukid princes or from Mosul, 
or by auxiliary bodies of Turkomans or Arab tribesmen , his armies 
may well have reached 1 0,000 or even 15,000, exclusive of foot- 
soldierA and volunteers. 

In one feature Nur-ad-Dm.'s regular forces differed from most 
of the Selchukid armies namely in the enrolment of large numbers 
of Kurds alongside the Turkish mamJiikf. The brothers Aiyub and 
Shir kOh were, though the most prominent^ by no means the only 
Kurdish officers who attained high rank under him ; and these in 
turn naturally attracted large numbers of their fellow-countrymen, 
both as regulars and as auxiliary troops. The local Arab seden- 
tarics arid militia, on the other hand, who had played so large a 
part in Syria during the preceding century, seem to have been 
suppressed or discouraged, no doubt as potential elements of in- 
s-ubardinatiom They are scarcely mentioned in the annals of Nur- 
ad-Din*e campaigns, and reappear under Saladin only as auxiliary 
infantry and siege troops. 

Shortly after the capture of Baalbek, Nat-ad-Dln returned to 
the north to intervene in rhe complicated struggle between the 
Selchiiicid and Danishmendid princc-i in Anatolia that followed 
the death of sultan Mas f iid I in 1155, While his successor Klllj 
Arslan II engaged and defeated the Danishmendid Yaghl-Bisan 
of Scbastia (Sivas) at Aqserai in September, Nur-ad-Din seized 
the opportunity to annex Aintab f Duluk, and Manban, The in- 
dignant sultan retaliated by attempting to organise a coalition 
against him with Toroe of Cilicia and Reginald of Antioch, but the 
only i mm ediate action taken was a raid toward Aleppo- by Hegi- 
naldt who wag overtaken and defeated near Hi rim by Ibn-ad- 
Dayah in the following spring. In the autumn amicable relations 
were restored between the two JSoslcm princes. 

The next five years were fiDcd with anxieties, external and 
interna^., for the preservation of the newly unified kingdom of 
Syria H In September 1156 began a series of severe earthquakes 
which repeatedly destroyed cities and fortifications in the northern 
half of his territories. In spite of the renewal of the truce with 
Jerusalem on the payment of a tribute of 8,000 Tyrian dinars, it 
was broken again and again by attempts on the part of the Latins 
to take advantage of the disordered conditions in the country, Nur- 
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ad-Din, preoccupied with measure for the defense of the ruined 
cities, established himself near Baalbek and sent oat squadrons 
to deal with these attacks, at the same time sending an envoy to 
Egypt to organize cooperation with the Egyptian forces against 
the Franks t 

Encouraged by two Euccessfnl engagements in April 1157, in 
which his brother Nuerat-ad-Dln severely handled a force of Hos- 
pitallers and Templar* on their way to Banyas with supplies, and 
Shlrkuh with a body of Turkomans repulsed the raiders in the 
north* NuT-ad-Din concentrated his armies at the beginning of 
May for an assault on Banyas. Retiring before Baldwin's advance, 
he counterattacked the Frankish troops in camp at al-Mahfihah 
on June 19 and destroyed the greater part > Baldwin himself barely 
escaping by flight,* William of Tyre relates that Nur-ad-Din then 
returned to the attack on Banyan, but was forced to retire by the 
conjunction of the troops of Antioch and Tripoli with those of the 
kingdom* It seems more probable* however, that the reason for hie 
withdrawal was a renewed series of earthquake shocks which began 
on July 4 and continued into November* with particularly serious 
results in Horns, Hainan* Aparnea* and Shaizar, where the whole 
household of its Arab princes,, the Banu-Munqidh, perished. 
Having attempted without success to renew the armistice with 
Baldwin, he left a force in the field to protect the territories of 
Damascus and himself moved north in August to occupy Shaicar 
and protect the other cities* By this move he forestalled the ad- 
vance of the combined Latin forces* following on the arrival of 
Thierry of Alsace, count of Flanders* on the third of his four 
personal crusades, and on their concentration at Antioch Nilr-ad- 
Din took up his position at Inab in readiness to meet the expected 
attack, 

Here he was attacked by a severe illness early in October, and 
after giving instruction* that in the event of his death his brother 
Nusrat-ad-Dm &hould be his successor at Aleppo, with Shlrkuh 
as his lieutenant at Damascus* he withdrew to the citadel of 
Aleppo. Amidst the confusion which followed, Shirkuh moved 
south to protect Damascus, The rest of the army was temporarily 
disorganised, and the crusaders, reinforced by Toros and his Ar- 
menians, advanced an Shaizar without opposition. But the As- 
sassins of Masylf had long coveted its possession and seiicd the 
opportunity first ; their stubborn defense of the citadel gave time 

* Cf. bdra, chapter XVII, p. JJg r whm tbc Cfcrinim dtleac n ducribed HI 81 pdiThiiIl 
it Ja»V* FmJ- 
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for disputes to break out between the Franltish leaders, and the 
enterprise was abandoned. 4 

Meanwhile in Aleppo itself the Shrites^ thirsting to escape from 
the severe control of Nur-ad-Din, had, after extracting from 
Nusrat-ad-DSn promises in their favor, forced the city gates, and 
organized a violent demonstration again&t the governor of the 
citadel, Ibn-ad-Dayah. But ocular proof that Nur-ad-Din was still 
alive wae enough to quell the disturbance^ and Nusrat-ad-D5n was 
dispatched as governor to Harran, The army was stiD disorgan- 
ited, however, and during Nur-ad-Dln't long convalescence failed 
to intervene when Baldwin, with the forces of Antioch and Tripoli* 
besieged and recaptured rjarim in January or February 
Shirkuh had lately rejoined Nur-ad-Din at Aleppo, apparently 
with the object of reorganizing the Zengid forces^ but his absence 
gave an opening to raiders from the kingdom of Jerusalem, who 
ravaged the country south of Damascus with impunity, In early 
spring, however^ while contingents from Egypt began an extensive 
aeries of raids in the south of Palestine, Nur-ad-DTn and Shirkuh 
returned from Aleppo and> after a raid on Sidon by the latter, 
joined forces in an attack on the stronghold called Jilabla Jaldak, 
on the south bank of the Yartnuk river (in May). On Baldwin's 
advance to the northeast of Lake Tiberias* where he threatened 
the Moslem lines of communication, Niir-ad-Din joined battle but 
suffered a defeat, retrieved only by his personal courage (July 
His proposals for an armistice having been rejected* Nur-ad-DTn 
remained at Damascus, continuing the negotiations with the 
Egyptian vizir, but again fell seriously ill at the close of the year. 

In face of the imminent danger to Aleppo implied in the emperor 
Manuel's sudden invasion of Cilicia, Nur-ad-Din had the oath oi 
allegiance taken by his officers to his brother Qutb-ad-Din and 
sent envoys to Mosul to acquaint him with the decision* but before 
Gutb-ad-Din could arrive with his troopc Niir-ad-Din recovered 
and himself set out towards Aleppo in March II 59- Although 
Manuel had already opened communications with Nur-ad-Din, 
hia entry into Antioch at the end of March and the subsequent 
advance of the combined Greek arid Latin forces to 4 Imm made 
it necessary to neglect no precautions. On Nur-ad-Dln*s urgent 
summons the forces of Mosul and contingents from all the vassal 
and allied principalities in Mesopotamia joined him east of Aleppo> 
and the city was further strengthened by an outer wall. But 

■On tbe capture al Ma^yif by the Ajkmum in ibovc, cbif C*f JV r p- 1 rj- 
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Manuel had little reason to desire the dc&truction of Nor-ad-Dln's 
power, wishing rather to utilize him, negatively, to hold the Latins 
La check in Syria, and, positively, as an ally against Kllij Arslan 
in Anatolia. Negotiations were accordingly act in train at the end 
of May, and in return for Kur-ad-Bin^s surrender of Bertram 
of Toulouse, Bertrand of Blancfbrt, the master of the Temple, and 
other Prankish prisoners, the alliance was formed and Manuel 
withdrew to Anatolia, "having earned thanks and prai&e, and 
without injuring a single Moslem/' 11 

The immediate advantages which accrued to Nur-ad-Din from 
this situation were limited to the occupation of Raban, Kercun, 
Behe&ni, and Marash while Klttj Arslan was engaged against the 
emperor and the DSnishmendid Y agri-Hasan, in the course of 
1160. During: the same year Reginald of Chatillon fell into his 
hands, captured by Ibn-ad-Dayah on his rctonn from a raid 
against Aintab in November. But in spite of the confusion which 
resulted from this in Antioch, Nur-ad-Din seems to have been 
unable to turn it to profit, and indeed after some raiding, he con- 
cluded an armistice with Baldwin. Either before or after this t 
however, he made an attack on Harim, which was repulsed by a 
combined force of Latins, Greeks, and Armenians, hue succeeded in 
recovering ArzghSn, which had been retaken earlier by Reginald, 

The two-year armistice with Baldwin relieved Nur-ad-tuVs 
anxieties over Damascus and the South, which had been exposed, 
almost unprotected, to Some raiding during hie northern cam- 
paign in noov But the course of events in Egypt set him a new, 
and even embarrassing problem. When Shavar, driven out by 
Dlrgam in August "63, appealed for military assistance to rein- 
«atc him, Nur-ad-Din, already burdened with the task of main- 
taining his- extensive territories with relatively small forces^ hesi- 
tate Finally, however, he was persuaded to accept the proposal 
by ShTrkiih, "a man of great bravery and strength of character, 
and impervidup to fear," on the understanding that Nur-ad-Din 
should receive one-third of the revenues of Egypt, less the pay 
of his troops, Shirkuh *et out late in April H04, accompanied by 
hie nephew Saladin, and defeated and killed Dtrgam under the 
walls of Cairo in August. Bhavar's failure to observe his engage- 
ment led Shirltiih to occupy the province of Sharqiyaj the viiir 
then called on Amalric for assistance on che former terms, and 
the joint forces of the Latins and Egyptian* besieged Shirkuh in 
Bilbais for three months. 11 At length Amalric agreed to treat; 

n On tEic E^HII[ijie irittrwrtdon ice \tdaw t chapter XVTI, f p., J^-Ji t. 
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Shlrlcuh, already hard-pressed, consented to evacuate the town 
and return to Syria, and his withdrawal in October was followed 
by that of the Franks- 

Amalric's eagcrnesfi to leave Egypt was occasioned by the dis- 
asters which Nur-ad-Ein, profiting by the engagement of large 
I^tin forces in Egypt* had inflicted on the Franks during his 
absent Although hiE first diversionary raid towards Tripoli had 
ended in the all-but-total destruction of his force at KTalt des 
Chevaliers (rjisn al-Akrad) in May, he had immediately called for 
and received substantial reinforcements from Mosul and the Ar- 
tukid princes of rjisn Kaifa and Mardin, and with these he renewed 
the attack on fjarim. AD the available forces from Tripoli and 
Antioch, together with the Armenians and Greeks from Cilicia, 
rallied to its defense^ but were drawn into battle and totally de- 
feated in the plain at Artah at the beginning of August 1164. 
Bohemond III, Raymond III of Tripoli, the Greek dukeColoman, 
and Hugh of Lusignan were among the prisoners. 

The surrender of Harim followed in a few days. Kur-ad-Dln, 
anxious to avoid drawing the Greeks into the defense of Antioch T 
and hoping to utilise the opportunity of Humphrey 1 * absence in 
Egypt, with Amalric, dismissed the Mesopotamians and made a 
Surprise march on Bartyafi^ The garrison, deprived of all hope of 
relief, surrendered the castle on October 18, and the victory was 
signaliaed by an agreement to divide the revenues of Tiberias^ 
In apite of the failure of Shirk Sh's expedition ro Egypt, therefore* 
the net result had been to consolidate Nur-ad-EHn's possessions in 
Syria and to raise his prestige to new heights in the Moslem world. 

But the continued evidences of Byzantine interest in Antioch 
deterred him from further military activities in the norths and led 
to a rapprochement with sultan Klllj Arslan, to whom he. restored 
Behesni, Kesoun, and Marash in r 166 or 1167, Minor raids were 
probably undertaken in central Syria, and the Damascus troops 
under Shirltiih captured two cave strongholds, one near Sidon and 
the other cagt of the Jordan. But on the whole it seems clear that 
Nur-ad-DTTJ was biding hie time* and watching with caution and 
possibly with anxiety the course of events both as between Latins 
and Greeks and tn MosuL Here his young and feckless brother 
Qu;b-ad-Dln had dismissed and imprisoned the viiir Jamal-ad- 
DJn in the Summer of 1 163. The removal of his strong and ex- 
perienced hand had created new tensions at Mosul,, which the 
commandant, 'AH Kilchuk, was unable to control. In 1 1 67/ 1 1 6E, 

» Cf. Winr, dupber XVII, p, $ 5 1- 
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now half blind and deaf, he surrendered all his fiefs and governor- 
ships, except Irbil, to which he retired and which, on his death 
shortly afterwards, he left to hia son Gokbtiri as his successor 
under the control of his mamruk Mujihid-ad-Din QaimAz, His 
place at Mosul was taken by a white mamluk of ZengPs, Fakhr-ad- 
Din 'Abd-aKMasgjh^ under whom matters continued to deteriorate. 
In January 1 167 Shtrkuh again invaded Egypt, at the head of 
a detachment ci Niir-ad-Din's troops* with Turkoman reinforce- 
ments . No reason 15 assigned for this expedi t ion except Shlrkflh's 
own desire to avenge himself on Shavar h u As- on the previous 
occasion* Nur-ad*Dirt ; on Shirkuh's departure* summoned the aid 
of Qu^b-ad-Dln's forces from Mosul and engaged in widespread 
raiding and destruction in the territories of Tripoli, capturing al- 
Munaitirah (he Moincstre) and destroying Chastel-Neuf (Humn). 
Shirkuh's and Anialric's return, and dimensions between the 
troops of Aleppo and Mosul, brought the campaign to an end* and 
Nur-ad-Dln made over Raqqa to Qutb-ad-I>m, who occupied it 
on the way back, I n the following spring the rebellion of a gover- 
nor — a rare event in Nur-ad-DflrVs career — involved an ex- 
pedition to Manbij to displace him and a personal intervention at 
Edeiia r Barely had he returned to Aleppo in April rr6~& when the 
'Uqaiiid prince of Qal'at Ja'bar, Malik ibn-'AH, was captured by 
the JKaJb Arabs and brought to him as a prisoner. For many 
months* in apite of promises and threats* the 'Uqailid refused to 
surrender his fortress, which withstood all the assaults of the 
Aleppo armies, but finally consented to exchange it for Sardj and 
other fiefs, and it was made over in October to Majd-ad-Din Ibn- 
ad-Dayah. 

With this conquest Nur-ad-Ddn put an end to the laat of the in- 
dependent principalities in northern Syria and became fully matter 
of the territories to the west of the principality of Mosul H Only a 
few weeks later he received the urgent appeal from the Fatimid 
caliph and the vliir Shavar which led to Sbirrkuh + & third and final 
expedition to Egypt, Its addition, in January 1169, to the list of 
provinces which acknowledged him as sultan or as suzerain 
seemed to be the apogee of N*r-ad-Dln*s tarceT. ltf Uut his am- 
bitions were growing with the extension of his power. Many years 
before, he had been foiled in the attempt to assert his authority 
over Mosul itself and he had since watched for an opportunity to 

J * Cf. bdffPTj duster xvrr, p. * 13. 

" P« ihr rffoiEcf thu an. tk* Llria ititct, m Wow, ch*pttr KVU\ p, hC&l for further 
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achieve thia purpose. Tn tt66 or 1167, the Artukid prince Kara 
Arslan of Hisn Kaif a on His death had left hie son and heir Nur- 
ad-Din Muhammad under the guardianship of Ndr-ad-Din, who 
sharply intervened to retrain hi* brother Qujb-ad-Dln at Mosul 
from asserting his suzerain rights over the principality. This pro- 
tectorate served Nur-ad-DiTi^ purpose when Qutb-ad-Dln died, 
at the age of forty, in August 1170, and the succession was dis- 
puted by his elder son 'Imad-ad-Dln and younger son Saif-ad-Dm 
Ghazi. Hastily assembling a light troop, Nur-ad-DJn crossed the 
Euphrates, invested and reoecupied Raqqa, halted at Nisibin 
where he was joined by hi? Artukid namesake and other troopi, 
took Sinjar by force and bestowed ir. on his nephew 'Imad-ad-DTn, 
and advanced to Ealad on the Tigris. A few days later Mosul 
surrendered, and Nfir-ad-DTn, having received the caliph's diploma 
for the city and its dependencies, reinstated Saif-ad-Dln as his 
vassal, and placed his own mambk Sa'd-ad-Din Gumushtigin in 
command of the citadel. After receiving homage from Gokbon 
and Qaimaz of Irbil, he installed his own governors in the cities 
of upper Mesopotamia, and returned to Aleppo in March 1 171. 

This expedition to Mosul could be made with the greater im- 
punity since in the summer of 1170, beginning towards the end of 
June, a further series of earthquakes had laid in ruins a number 
of cities and their fortifications in northern Syria, including An- 
tioch, Tripoli, Jabala, and Latakia, as well as Aleppo, Hamah, 
and Horns, Both sides, faced with the necessity of rebuilding their 
fortresses, agreed to a truce. In the autumn of 1171 this was 
broken by the seizure of two Egyptian merchant ships at Latakia h 
Nilr-ad-Din in retaliation called up the troops of Mosul and upper 
Mesopotamia and engaged in a violent raiding campaign in the 
territories of Tripoli, during which he captured ' Arqah. Immedi- 
ately afterwards he arranged with Saladin, now his lieutenant in 
Egypt* to join him in an attack on Kerak(Krakde&Moabites), and 
in October moved south to meet him there. Saladin set oat from 
Cairo at the end of September, but returned without meeting Nflr- 
ad-DSn, who abandoned the siege before the Latins under Hum- 
phrey could intervene. In the autumn of the- next year he was 
again engaged against Frankish raiding parties in the Han ran, 
and sent a ccunter-raid against Tiberias. Although he was still 
actively seeding to stimulate public feeling in his territories in 
favor of the jib&d™ this was apparently his last contest with the 
Franks of Syria, 

« One remarkable mitisurt tn dii* direrdwi trtA Yn order in citnj W wrwhnujt a ini'niar 
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For already* although he had built up a powerful war machine 
to be used against the crusaders, his ambitions had implicated 
him in a series of operations Jn the north which were to lead him 
into conflict with the Moslems of Anatolia instead. On the death 
of Toros of Cilicia in no's, his brother Mich, who held Cyrrhus 
as a fief from Niir-ad-Dln, invaded Cilicia with the support of a 
contingent from Aleppo, which remained in his service and assisted 
him to drive Out the Templars and Greeks from the fortresses and t 
in 1 173, the cities which they held in Cilicia, An expedition organ- 
ized by Amalric after his return from Constantinople in 1171 was 
Interrupted by Nur-ad-Dln's attack on Kerak, and Mleh remained 
master of Cilicia until Nitsad-Dln's death. 

During these events in Cilicia the Selchukid KlHj Aislari had 
been actively breaking up the Danishmendid principalities and 
annexing their territories, Albistan, Caesarea (Kay sen) N and An- 
kara, In 1170 or J (71 he attacked Melitene (Malatya), but was 
repulsed, owing to the intervention of the Artukid Nur-ad-Dln of 
Hian KaifaL He then attacked the last Danishmendid stronghold, 
Sebastia, whose prince appealed to NUr-ad-Din. In the spring of 
1 173 he set out from Damascus, and after capturing Marash and 
Eehesni, joined forces, in August or September with Mleh and the 
troops of Melitene, and marched on QaTat ar-Rum, on the Eu- 
phrates north of Bira. At this point Killj Anslan sent overtures 
for peace. The precise terms of the agreement are uncertain; ac- 
cording to some sources Kill j Arelan consented to restore Ankara 
and Sebastia to their princes, and KQr-ad-Din sent the former 
vizir of Mosul, 'Abd-al-Masslh, with a contingent of his own troops 
to garrison Sebastia, but these returned to Aleppo on the new* 
of his death. 

On his return, Nur-ad-Din made a lekurely journey to Damas- 
cus, where shortly afterward* he fell seriously ill, and died cm 
May 15, 1174, leaving only a minor son as his heir. Almost in- 
stantaneously the territorial and military organisation which he 
had built up with eo much labor fell to pieces. But, in contrast to 
his father Zengij he had by hie life and conduct laid the foun- 
dations for that moral unification of Moslem forces on which alone 
a real political and military unity could be reared. It is ironical 
that the great name and reputation which he left was to prove one 
of the major obstacles to the efforts of his true successor, Saladin, 
to resume his tait and bring it to fruition. 

or puJmt itatntfd far tl)f Aqtf nuuuf in Jeruutern. nfter itv T*c4vcry. Tlrt WGrk wu» 
UruhcA only alter Iwii J**th r Eul vui duly irucaJM in Jwwtfem b r Sobdiik 
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_Jhc period of forty years or so which followed the death of 
king Fulk began and ended in defeat. In 11 44 Edessa (Urfa) fell 
Jerusalem was taken by Saladin in 1 Yet for the three States 
Antiochj Tripoli, and Jerusalem, the intervening years were pros- 
perous snd brought to fruition their development as western Eu- 
ropean ^colonies". Western usages, political, religious, economic, 
and military, modified to suit eastern conditions, were successfully 
implanted in Palestine and Svria t and the European conquerors 
reached a nodus viwtuli with the native population^ bofh Moslem 
and Christian. 

Since tbii ch*pt£i Lt corvwrrMd iritli [.lie political h^tcry al the LiiipJom *l Jernauleni 
and rile o*er Latin itatn. tit* tfrllimtna iti^:t nib]iO£**pliy d«o not bid Ltd* worb nn 
■trirrlj economic., religimis, or rnntitUCHHfiul (kwefopniEDLi. 

The itiDdard. Latin 4OTJTW fur the period ffWn 1 T4J ta 1 174 " William fE Tyre, Hiilnria 
firm inf-iirtibiLi JtdrujBLhrprir flMHmtm (cm which cf. the fcihlicflrapliitiL fiOtes- t#rtif 
dra.p4.cfi}; tht L*tH1 tewt with an Old Praichi venirni 1m £ihr*ii. JO Jlfffl, 0"-, I. A. C ftfe? 
hi) diwuucu" WilLiara't lift *nd wart thcmKiBldy in hu Lntrainctinn M tli* Eej]lgIi trim- 
lulim pad in 'The Making *E CP HHtarLin in the Mid<fie AlPfi." SjCmrrJurrr, XVI ([£+[)' 
■44-1^ li 1 1 IViPLara v;u mminjteisrKJ hy kmff AmjLric H) record ha Egyptian Cam- 
piifpui and in I1T0 a mm Ambitious linwry fE t*e kiugi of JeniMLhOd VB* undertaken. He 
Wt> aha tutor to th* ting'* th* future Baldwin TV, nod tvbi » a Jtifc well informed 
u\SH«iirjjj important dcTcrapinjttiH. The period covered ir this -chapter wa» prthubJy ipriiten 

The principal Kuikm wurce* a« IbrL-ld.-AtmT h Ai-komii /i-C-J^rtf* fCKPnctu la XHC. 
Or., I, 1I7-74I) and TrtVfH ri**uli£ a^^iTjYJ^^fW d^urJT {JUfc.Of., I J, pprt sjj 
lha-aJ-QfljBpiif, Dbd fa-rite &mgtt<f(&itius:tm Hand It ad by H r A. tL Gihb r fiaflrfWW 
Cbnnfeftr flj fAr Cr**-ta , London, itfaji j,fc&-$r,i*e,ah p KifJfr ^-r*^*^* {R11C Or. S V-V), 
K^MltuLJHn. Zntoif f' tf^* E BI<Hih4t ' "H«^« i'Ahp," Wi> 

H-YI, rSq^-iBpaji Uniraih Itm-Mur^ioi, Xitib tfJ-p 1 **^ tr. P. K. HitH r An At<fr$yn*t* 
CeM'tmeir ^ Jc* tie Cjwi&tt fOohnTHna UnivHiiir, Rj«(H* cJ CivLlL!aLL'jn r Nf» 

Y[nic r L^lft>j aJ-Maqflir, idAtAA- Mitr (tl, E, HbcLbL, ^Hirtoire d'Efcrpt?/' SOI, M-IX. 

'^^Trie^-yiBiitiM kiitoriHni. John Cimifliniui and Nirt!*4 CrianiatcH ui b* t^Urid Li'l RHG, 
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By the middle of the twelfth century the Latin states had 
reached a point in theif development where each could manage 
its own affairs.. There was, as a consequence> a tendency to die- 
regard such ieudal tiea a£ had earlier bound the three stats to- 
gether^ Rare, for example, were the irt*tflncc* when the wants 
of Tripoli recognixed the suseraintv of Jerusalem. At mott^ the 
king of Jerusalem possessed a superior dignity as primus inter 
pares. His irtteryetLtion In Tripoli or Antioeh — as alio the inter- 
vention of northern princes in Jerusalem — usually refilled 
from ties of blood relationship or followed a formal request for 
aid from the local Common, danger was the most impor- 

tant element in uniting the for™ of the three states. Ept even 
in times of crisis cooperation was disappointingly difficult to 
secure. Without a common policy the Latin states were at best a 
loose federation. 

The greatest problem confronting the Syrian Latins was mili- 
tary security, They were a minority in an alien land and the 
number of troops which the various baronies and military orders 
could provide was limited. Native auxiliaries were occasionally 
useful but not consistently reliable. Numerical inferiority was in 
part offset by certain other factors. To natural barriers of maun- 

taillj riverj, and desert) the ^ruHSLiirH added formidable ftfrtreiiye-H 
at critical points along the frontier. In the later years of the 
twelfth century most of theee were garrisoned by Templars and 
Hospitallers. Command of the sea was maintained by the Italian^ 
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and although reinforcements from Europe were never adequate, 
supplies were assured- 

From years of experience the Syrian Latin* had learned their 
own capacities and limitations. Especially had they become famil- 
iar with the weaknesses of their opponents. The divisions in Le- 
vantine Islam which had facilitated the original conquest were 
an important element in their continuing security. Judicious al- 
liances with friendly Moslem power* — a procedure never under- 
stood by crusaders fresh from Europe — helped to maintain a 
Levantine balance of power. This advantage was destined to be 
lost during the second half of the twelfth century as Near Extern 
Islam was progressively unified under able leadership. 

Partly as a consequence of the military and political successes 
of Islam, the role of Constantinople in the grand strategy of the 
Levant became more significant. John Comnenus, it will be re- 
called, had revived Byzantine power in Cilkia and northern Syria. 
At his death in 114.3 Franco-Byzantine relations were severely 
strained, Manuel Comnenus (1143-JTS0) added to hie predeces- 
sors' claims over Antiach an ambition to extend Byiantine in- 
fluence southward and westward in the Mediterranean, In the 
face of a resurgent Islam the Latins were forced to solicit his aid 
and make concessions which earlier crusaders had refosed. For a 
number of years Manuel was a kind of arbiter of Near Eastern 
politics. 

Frequent mention will also be made in the following pages of 
Cilician Armenia. Although there were occasional border con- 
flict* with Amioch, Armenia was generally friendly to the Latins, 
as the number of prominent intermarriages testifies. The kingdom 
was formally a vassal state of Byzantium. To maintain tome sort 
of independence against Constantinople and against its Moslem 
neighbors was its hope. Its efforts to do so form part of the com- 
plex pattern of contemporary Near Eastern diplomacy. 

When king Fulk died, hi* son Baldwin was only thirteen years 
old, and the high court (rhe Haute Cour of the Assises de Jeru- 
salem} devised a somewhat unusual arrangement fpr the succession. 
On Christmas day, 114.3, queen Mclieend and her son were both 
crowned. Meliscnd^s government, therefore, was. less a regency 
than a joint rule, Lilte mast divisions af power^ it was not an un- 
qualified success once Baldwin reached an age where he could 
fend for himself. It was especially unfortunate in the period of 
crisis following the faU of Edessa. The loss of Edeasa* which was 
described in tvfo previous chapters, was a grievous blow to the 
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Latin orient. Not only was the capital of a Christian principality 
captured — and the remaining towns cast of the Euphrates could 
not survive long — but the possibility of menacing communi- 
cations between Aleppo and Mesopotamia, was removed. Christian 
lose was Moslem gain and the union of Moslem Syria was a step 
nearer. 

Fortunately for the Franks Zengi was not able to follow up his 
initial successes and within two years (September I [46) he was 
assassinated. His lands were partitioned between two of his. sons, 
Saif-ad-Dln Ghati, who took Mosul and the east, and Nur-ad-Din, 
to whom f dl the western territories and Aleppo, 1 It was Nur-ad- 
Din, therefore, with whom the Latins had tq reckon. Although he 
was deprived 01 the strength Zengi had derived from Mesopotamia, 
Nur-ad-D5n was also free of many political complications which 
had plagued his father. Thua he could concentrate on creating a 
power in Moslem Syria capable of challenging the Latins without 
help from Mosul. Nur-ad-Din was admired as well as feared by 
his- enemies. William of Tyre generously described him as "a wise 
and prudent man and according to the superstitions traditions 
of his people, one who feared God/* The Pranks were soon to teat 
his strength in a second and final siege of Edessa. 

Encouraged by the flews of Zengi'a death the Armenian resi- 
dents of Edessa communicated with its former count, Joscelin 11^ 
and plotted the recovery of the city. Sometime in October ntft 
Joscelin and Baldwin of Maraah appeared before the city, bat they 
were not adequately equipped, Before they could reduce the inner 
citadel, Nar-ad-Dln, had surrounded the town with ten thousand 
men. In a desperate sortie some Christians escaped, among them 
Joscelin, but Baldwin of Maiash fell, and thousands of luckless 
native Christians were massacred. Thus the second siege of Edcssa 
proved far worse than the first and the city never recovered its 
former prominence. 

An immediate consequence of the fall of Edessa was the added 
danger to Antioch. Although Raymond of Poitiers, the prince of 
Antioch, had not assisted hie fellow Christians of Edessa, he now 
realised his predicament and sought a rapprochement with Manuel 
Comncnus, No Byzantine troops came to his assistance, however, 
and in the course of the years 1 14.7 and 1 148 Nur-ad-Din captured 
Artah, Bfamulah, Basarfut, and Kafarlatha, Most of the princi- 
pality^ possessions beyond the Orontefl, therefore, were lost. 

1 Per di* Jw*bfim*nt wf MQi™HJiii^ power ice flfewva h efcapur XVI, 
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With losses sustained in the norths the security of the Latin. 
Levant depended more than ever on thr relations between Jeru- 
salem and thane Moslem states, notably Damascus, which Still 
resisted the eouthvfard advance of the Aleppans, Earlier chap- 
ters have described Frankish relations with Damascus; and it will 
be recalled that Mu*in-ad-Din Unur (or On&r) t the governor, had 
allied with king Fulk On ZengVs death, TJnur had quickly oc- 
cupied Baalbek and entered into negotiations with the governors 
of Horns and Hainan, At the same time his astute sense of diploma- 
cy had prompted him to appease Zengl'a successor. In March 1 147 
Unur*s daughter married Nur-ad-Dln H But he had ample reason 
to continue his friendly dispositions toward Jerusalem, which a 
characteristic loyalty to treaty obligation* dictated. It secme ob- 
vious too that the most elementary diplomatic and strategic con- 
siderations should have led the Latina to avoid any actions which 
might endanger this Levantine balance of power. Yet this was 
precisely the error committed by the leaders of the Second 
Crueadtn 1 

Our fifteenth chapter has described in detail the Second Cru- 
sade of 1147-1149. To Christian Europe the failure represented a 
tragic shattering of high hopes. To the Latin east it was more than 
a military defeat. Christian prestige in the orient had been danger- 
ously weakened. The one thing the Moslems feared most s a power- 
ful expedition from Europe, had arrived and been repulsed. 
Further, the breach with Damascus, so long well disposed toward 
Jerusalem^ upset the Levantine equilibrium and paved the way 
for the eventual union of. Aleppo and Damascus. 

After the Second Crusade, the Moslems, emboldened by success 
and assisted by continued quarrels in Christian ranks, pressed their 
advantage attd made new gains in northern Syria, Count Ray- 
mond II of Tripoli actually sought Moslem assistance in dislodging 
Bertram^ grandson of Raymond of &t. Gillcs,. from al^Arlmahj the 
citadel of which was destroyed, and Bertram, along with others, 
was captured * When Raymond of Antioch advanced to thwart 
Nur-ad-Din's moves east of the Orontes^ a bold attack with a 
small force won him an initial advantage. But on the night of 

1 Even before lb* Second Crwade r flit Iwlliwte elemcnti tte tinf* tcimeil Jsrwd a 

Struflw erTQT. Jn the vpiing oE 1147 the autburitlei ut JtJlM*ltJU accepted the tempting offer 
(>j # rtlrtHi^Li* *JTtii Ln tbe Hhutbji. TKt campaign prwid t* h* * cfqhi«l Failure redeemed 
only the rtiLfflfWUfl CMlddftflf BiJrtwLn II r and a will diidplinfti fttrtit, Cf. RutKiHiarij 
H istory t>f the CnrrtuSei, tl r 

4 Bertram with LansuEdccian trauys trfira tkt ScMC-d Owpdc bwi besieged this cutler 
flapttwad t\*i tben «lied Uid miitonce of Unuf . whu torn* will N(Jj-Bd-Drri. Apparently 
Vwmr oign*H « »<M4 with the kingdom in May ti^. Cf. Einvriraan. CrwWrt* l\, atf-iFlS. 
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June 29^ 1149, his troops were surrounded, and Raymond with 
Rc^nald oE Marash perished in the battle. 1 The atabeg then ad- 
vanced toward Antioch ravaging the countryside as far as the 
coast where he exultantly bathed in the Mediterranean, The de- 
fenders of Antioeh, directed by the patriarch Aimery, were ac- 
corded a ghnrt truce. Moslem troops were kept on guard, however^ 
and Nur-ad-Dln returned to complete the capture of JJarim. 

These Moslem successes and Raymond of Poitiers* death- pro- 
duced a. situation which required intervention from Jerusalem, 
In Antioch the government had fallen to Raymond's young widow* 
Constancy who had been left with four children. Although the 
patriarch Aimery had rallied the discouraged defenders and 
messages had been sent to Europe, immediate reinforcement was 
vital. In fact t when Baldwin III arrived to assist Antioch, all the 
possessions of the principality east of the Orontes had been lost. 
An attempt to recapture Harim failed, but Nur-ad-Din was for 
the moment satisfied with his conquests, and a trace provided a 
much needed respite. It was possible, therefore, to put Antioch's 
defenses in order. 

The king was also able to salvage, at least temporarily, the 
vestiges of the county of Edessa, The final liquidation of Edessa 
could not, however^be long delayed. On May 4, 1150, Joscelin was 
ambushed on the way to Antioch h His Turkoman captors were 
willing to set him free on payment of ransom, but the atabeg 
quickly sent a corps of soldiers who brought the count to Aleppo 
where he died nine years later H Despite threats of injury he refused 
to abjure his faith and, since he was unable to obtain a Latin 
priest, received the last rites at the hands of a Jacobite bishop. 

On the news of Joscelin^e capture, Mas'ud, Sctchukid sultan of 
Iconium (Konya), advanced into Latin territory and in May 1 150 
took Kesoun, Behesni, Raban, and other outlying possessions of 
Edessa. Considerable numbers of the inhabitants made their way 
to Tell Bashir where JoaccKn's wife, Beatrice, was valiantly hold- 
nig out. Meanwhile, Nur-ad-Din tocJr ^Ai5s^ which with ysrim 
made him master of the hinterland of Antioch. 

These events brought Baldwin once again to Syria accompanied 
by Humphrey of Toron and Guy of Beirut h He was joined by 
Raymond 11 of Tripoli and hie troops. When the royal party 
reached Antioch, the king found that although Mas'ftd had been 

* Apparently Raymond nJ Antioch had the juLxtajux cE a KmndiiJi AamuD Iti-dl r m\sQ 
»1*0- w» killed, Cf. tbvtvtt, tkapw IV, p. rai, and XV f, f.pi- See aha chapter XV], 
pp. j I J— J [6, fat irt fctaJytaia ft! MGr-iu.-DEii h .i 4Wh rtdW*pUDb 44 h\6 "fllluianT «■* this time. 
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called away, Nnr-ad-Dln had invested the entire region of Tell 
Bashir. Some hope, however, was afforded by the intervention of 
Manuel ComneUu£ H He had offered financial support to Beatrice 
and her children in return for the surrender of the fortresses still 
in her possession. The matter was referred to king Baldwin, and 
when Byzantine envois further explained the emperor's purpose 
to Baldwin, the latter decided to agree to the transfer. The mag- 
nates of both Antioch and Jerusalem who were present were 
divided in their opinion, but the king eided with those who argued 
that further delay would be fatal, 'Moreover, it was evident that 
with both northern states deprived of their rulers, there was not 
adequate strength in the Latin east to maintain authority beyond 
the now shrunken confines of Antioch, And if the territory were 
eventually lost, the failure would be attributed to the emperor 
and not to Jernsatcm. Therefore, with the consent of the countess 
and her children, Tell Bashir and the other remaining possessions 
of the county — Ravendan, Aintab, Durnk, Bira t and Samosata — 
were surrendered to the Greeks. As many had predicted, the 
Eyzantinea were able to maintain their new acquisitions only a 
few months. The lands, of the former county of Edessa were 
eventually divided among the Selchukids of Icanium, the Artu- 
Jtids, and Wflr-ad-Din,* 

Busy though he was in the north, Baldwin did not neglect the 
defenses of Jerusalem. Probably during the winter of 1149-1150, 
Gaza, an important defense position against Asca|on T was rebuilt 
and assigned to the Templar*. Twice, early in Trjo and again in 
the spring of 1151, Nsr-ad-DJn's moves on Damascus were 
checked by Latin troop movements. Thus the king and barons of 
Jerusalem maintained and even improved the position of the 
kingdom to counteract the disartcri in the north. 

Throughout the years following the Second Crusade it was be- 
coming evident to many that Baldwin had attained a political 
maturity which justified a full assumption of royal authority. Al- 
though Melisend had governed well and had firmly upheld the 
rights of the crown, her interests were too narrowly local, whereas 
the activities of her son bespoke a wider view of the needs of the 
Latin orient. For some time Baldwin had cooperated successfully 
with his mother but the joint rule had been prolonged well past 
the customary age of majority, for in 1 1 50 the Icing was twenty 
years old. A most unfortunate rift which had grown between the 

♦FnrjTFitfEiLeMiJed du*D*lHn t>i Mo*leoi m&vrcnEDti m alrfirt, fhdp^XVT, pp. S i5- 
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mother and son was widened when Melisend appointed her cousin, 
ilanaases of Hierges, as constable. MattaB&es was haughty, in- 
tolerant, and generally unpopular, tut connected by marriage with 
the important Ibelin family, and so the queen was not without 
considerable snpport Among the nobility. A number of barony 
however, urged Baldwin to take the crown. Some, it is true, and 
among these was the patriarch Fulcher, counseled the young man 
to include his mother in the ceremony of coronation. But he pre- 
ferred the advice of other? and, after postponing the ceremony > was 
crowned alone two days after Easter 1 1 5 J (or 1 1 £2) * Partly as a con- 
sequence of his precipitate action, the rift between the supporters 
of the queen and those of Baldwin degenerated into civil war\ 

Following the Coronation, the king summoned the high court. 
He then spiced his mother to divide the kingdom And concede at 
least part of his rightful inheritance. This was done. The king 
received the coastal cities of Tyre and Acre with their dependen- 
cieSj while Jerusalem and Nablus were left to the queen. Manasaes, 
the queen's favorite, was deposed* and Humphrey II of Toron 
appointed constable. The division of authority satisfied no one and 
was soon followed by hostilities* Bfarjasses was successfully be- 
sieged in his castle of Mirabel and forced to renounce his lands. 
Nahlus was likewise taken, and Mclieend sought refuge in Jeru- 
salem^ A3 Baldwin advanced in farce, the queen with a few of her 
adheremt, notably Philip of Nabbs, Amalric, count of Jaffa and 
the king's brother* and Rohard the ctder, retired to the citadel. 
Several days of furious assault followed before either side would 
accept mediation. Then Melisend agreed to relinquish Jcmsalem, 
and Baldwin took a solemn oath to respect his mothers ten are of 
Nablpj. Thn3 peace was restored, and the king could proceed with 
the important affairs of government. 

I>uriry> the years following king Baldwin \U\ assumption of 
full royal responsibility two developments stand put r First, the 
king frequently found it necessary to intervene in the concerns of 
Tripoli and Antioch. Sometime in 1 152 Raymond II of Tripoli 
was attacked and killed at the city gates by a band of Assassins, 
The king was in Tripoli at the time^ having come with his mother 
in an attempt to reconcile the count with his wife, the countess 

* Tbe dntfl H not Mf tain. Aramtin^ to f}it wdcf <rf tftnti uz related by WWiaB d Tm, 
XVII, IJj 14 (AffC, Oct-, J, ?TJ-78lJ. tb* cnrotiLitHD pneeded tbe trip DDTtb far the fiqaJ 
liquidation of Eidjjifl (tij^Jl Thnfe » rcuon to tetJcT-t, Lpwwitf, th*t til* rupture mtn 
MeLirad wanTNt LA IJ^i or erai in nja, !h* SttVeiafci. Cnttadert. p. Jjii RSirkllt. 
Kanipwt, yy , 165 £. j LaMontr, Frivtii MGrutrtbf, pp. 16-1$; Krey, William of Vyrc, II r 
[Hit* 9i kiumimm, Cnmiti, II. 33J-3Jf* 
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Hodierna. It was under the king's direction, that the Tripolitan 
baxAjii now swore allegiance to the countess and her children, 
Raymond III S then only twelve, and his younger sister Melisend. 
In Antiochj Byzantine pressure was still very evident, and Manuel 
Comnenu& sought in various ways to extend his power southward. 
Both the emperor and king Baldwin had tried to induct the prin- 
cess Constance of Autioch to remarry, Manuel urged her to accept 
a Byzantine prince. Baldwin suggested virions noblemen whom 
he thought capable of shouldering the heavy responsibility of de- 
fending the exposed frontiers. At a council of notables held at 
Tripoli, everyone earnestly besought the young woman to take a 
husband if only for the sake of the principality- But Constance 
persistently refused. A more romantic Eolation was soon to present 
itself* and wae perhaps already in her mind. Jerusalem and Con- 
stantinople were nor t however* always in conflict. There were 
to be important periods of cooperation. And both were worried 
about the gradual encirclement of Christian Syria by Nur-ad-Kn. 
The second great concern of Baldwin's reign was the grand strate- 
gy of frontier expansion and defense against the menacing ad- 
vance of Aleppo, Although these two major concerns, the northern, 
states and the frontier* of Jerusalem, were clearly related^ it will 
be convenient to consider first the frontier policy as it affected the 
kingdom of Jerusalem. 

In previous years: the intermittent skirmishes along the southern 
frontier, far less 3erious than in the north and east, had not greatly 
worried the Franks. Bat after the retreats in northern Syria, 
Baldwin wisely sought to counteract Moslem advances there by 
pushing southward. Moreover, in so doing, he was formulating a 
strategy which was to continue under hie successor, The key to 
the situation was Ascalon, whose capture, long considered desir- 
able, now seemed a necessity, Ascalon, the "bride of Syria**, was 
highly prized by the Egyptians and provided a bulwark against 
the Latins. Hence it had been their policy to send supplies and 
reinforcements to its already large population four times a year. 
Situated on a semicircular area sloping toward the sea, it was 
surrounded by artificial mounds additionally fortified by heavy 
walls upon which many towers were mounted. Its four gates were 
also defended by massive towers. An outer line of solidly con- 
structed fortifications added to the city*& strength. Indeedj As- 
calon was generally regarded as impregnable. 

But although Ascalon itself was strong, the government at 
Cairo which stood behind it was weakening. The Fa^imid caliphs 
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hid been largely supplanted by their vizirs. Assassinations were 
not infrequent. In fact, such was the decadence of the Fafimid 
dynasty that outside intervention seemed inevitable, if not from 
Christian Jerusalem^ then from Moslem Syria, The Christian army 
which assembled before Ascalon in January 1153, augmented when 
a full siege was finally decided upon, contained the flower of Latin 
Syrian knighthood, William of Tyre mentions by name : Hugh of 
Ibelin, Phi]ip of NabJus, Humphrey of Toron, Simon of Tiberias, 
Gerard of Sidon, Guy of Beirut, Maurice of Montreal (ash- 
Shautflk) t and Walter of St, Omer, the last-named serving for 
pay, Bernard of Trcmelay, master of the Temple, and Raymond 
oi Le Buy, master of the Hospital, were also present H Five bishops 
in addition to the patriarch Fulcher of Jerusalem accompanied the 
troops and escorted the sacred relic of the True Cross, The city was 
speedily blockaded, and Gerard of Sidon, in command of some 
fifteen ships, was ordered to prevent exit and all attempts at 
reinforcement by sea. But such was the vigilance and strength 
of the defenders that two months passed without progress. 

During the spring the Christian army was reinforced by a 
number of knights and foot-soldiers who had recently arrived on 
pilgrimage, but this advantage was counterbalanced, toward the 
end of the fifth month of siege, by the arrival of a powerful 
Egyptian fleet of seventy large vessels and a number of smaller 
craft. Gerard of Sidon's squadron was easily routed and sub- 
stantial reinforcements in both men and! supplies were safely de- 
livered. Notwithstanding this change in fortune, the attackers 
pressed on and succeeded in causing serious losses. They fought 
from a huge movable tower which they had managed to bring up 
against the wall in the face of heavy arrow fire. Attempts to burn 
the tower failed, and with a shift in wind a large fire set between 
the tower and the wall was blown back against the defenders. 
As a consequence, a section of the wall collapsed J permitting the 
master of the Templar^ Bernard of Trcmelay, and about forty 
men to enter the breach. They were soon cut off, however, and the 
breach mended. The corpses of the fallen were suspended over the 
walls and their heads severed and sent as trophies to the caliph. 

Thoroughly discouraged by this new reverse, Baldwin sum- 
moned his men to council in the presence of the True Cross, The 
king and almost all the lay barons were ready to end the siege. 
But the patriarch, the archbishop of Tyre, the master of the Hos- 
pital, and the bulk of the clergy strongly contended that what had 
been commenced and carried forward so long should not be aban- 
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doncd. Thi& view prevailed and was ultimately accepted unani- 
mously. 

According^ with the fury of desperation — for all must have 
realized that this was the last chance — the attack was resumed. 
The defender* suffered such heavy losses that after three days a 
truce was requested in order that the dead might be exchanged 
and properly buried. Shortly afterward, a huge atone hurled by 
a Franki&h siege machine killed forty citizens carrying a heavy 
beam. ThS* seemed to crown the roi&fortunes of the defenders, for 
they agreed that envoys be sent to negotiate terms of surrender. 
Three days were granted the inhabitants to leave, and military 
escort was promised as far as al-'Arlsh. 

The city fell on August 22, [ 153, and a considerable booty in 
the form of money, supplies, and war material was collected. 
King Baldwin and his retinue entered the city amidst great jubi- 
lation. The Cross was born in solemn procession to the principal 
mosque, a beautiful structure later dedicated to St. Paul, where 
services of thanksgiving were offered. The government of Ascslon 
was entrusted to Amalric, count of Jaffa, the king + s brother. 

Thus it wae that a half century after the First Crusade the con- 
quest of the Palestinian sea coast was finally completed. Defeat 
in the north had apparently been counterbalanced by a great 
victory and a new southward orientation of policy inaugurated. 
This was tn become especially evident after the new count of Jaffa 
and Ascalon succeeded his brother as king. 

Important as was the strategic advantage won by the Christians 
at Ascalon it was offset within a few months by Nur-ad-Din*i suc- 
cess at Damascus. In April 1154 he appeared in force, blockaded 
the city, and began to advance through the outskirts. Once again 
Damascus appealed to Jerusalem, and in desperation Mujlr-ad- 
Din offered Baalbek and part of the Biql* in return for assistance. 
But Nur-ad-Dln moved first, and took Damascus on April 2$ 
before a Frankish army could swing into action. A? a consequence 
Moslem and Christian Syria now consisted of two long narrow 
bands of territory lying adjacent to each other. From Gilfcia to 
Aecalcn the coast was Christian, The hinterland was for the fim 
time under a single Moslem government. 

For a number of years after 1154. Nur-ad-Dln was inclined to 
maintain peaceful relations with the Chrc&tian states. He needed 
time to assimilate his conquests and consolidate an authority still 
far from perfect. Apparently he was even willing to continue the 
tribute paid to Jerusalem by the previous regime. Baldwin was 
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also disposed to avoid hostilities. Not only was he then unable to 
take the initiative, but aggressive moves from Egypt, principally 
coastal raids by the Egyptian fleet, occupied his attention for a 
few years. Accordingly in 1 156 a truce which had been negotiated 
in June 1 155 by mutual agreement was extended for another year, 
and Nur-ad-Din bound himself to pay eight thousand Tyrian 
dinars. 7 

However, the truce was broken in the following year by de- 
predations from Jerusalem in the region around Eanyas, where it 
had been the custom for nomadic Arabs and Turkomans to drive 
their cattle. Nur-ad-Bin replied by attacking Banyae. The outer 
city was destroyed, and the defenders under Humphrey pf T{>ron 
forced to take refuge in the citadel. The king arrived in time to 
force Nln>ad-Dln r 3 withdrawal, and the city was restored. But a 
part of the king's army waa ambushed at Jacob + s Ford ( Jonc I 9^ 
1157). With great difficulty the king escaped to Safad and then-ce 
to Acre with a handful of companions. Almost all big knighte were 
captured, among them Hugh of Ibelin, Odo of St> Amand s king's 
marshal, Rohard of Jaffa and his brother Ealian, and Bercrand of 
Blancfort, now master of the Temple, 

A second attempt on Banyas was repulsed by king Baldwin 
with the assistance of Keginald of Charlton, recently installed, as 
we shall see, as prince of Antioch, and the young Raymond III 
of Tripoli. These men joined the king at Noire Garde near Chastcl- 
Neuf frjunln) whence they could see the besieged city, Nur-ad-Din 
was unwilling to risk an engagement and withdrew. About a year 
later ( July 15, 1 158) a series of movements by the king's army and 
byNllr-ad-Din in the oawad east of Lake Tiberias culminated in a 
brilliant victory for the Christian forces on the plain of al-Ba£ihaL 

In 1 1 56 , therefore, the situation between Damascus and Jeru- 
salem remained much as before. None of the actions described 
amounted to a serious campaign any more than did the raids of 
the Egyptian fleet at the same period. The really significant devel- 
opments were in the north where Byiantine intervention pro- 
foundly altered an already difficult situation. To these events we 
must now turn, considering first the king's activities in Syria after 
the fall of A^calon, 

During the early weeks of the siege of Ascalon, a time when the 
king was too preOCCapied to give proper attention to the affairs of 
northern Syria, Constance o* Antioch finally decided to marry. 
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Having rpurned all thr princes who had been suggested and who 
might have advanced the development: of the principality, she 
chose Reginald of Chatillon t a knight who had recently arrived in 
the east and entered the kiug*s service, Thr choice -wag unfortu- 
nate Reginald's lack of standing caused considerable gossip and 
subsequently complicated his dealings with those whose superior 
rank waa well established. It soon became evident, too, that 
Reginald waa of a turbulent and unruly disposition. An adventurer 
to the end, he was destined to waste his good qualities and to 
bring disaster to the Latin east, but he was a brave and dashing 
warrior and a handsome man. It is not difficult to understand why 
the young widow preferred him to less attractive men of higher 
estate 

Although the romantic pair were secretly betrothed, Constance 
was unwilling to celebrate the marriage publicly without the per- 
mission of king Baldwin, Reginald presented his case to the king 
when he was engaged before Ascalon (January 1153)- Wo doubt 
TCatdwin was too occupied to give the matter much consideration 
and Antioch would now have a protector. At any rate he con- 
sented and the marriage took place in the spring of 1 153, 

Among those who resented Constance's marriage was the patri- 
arch of Antioch, Aimery. Not without ambition himself, he may 
have hoped Constance would prolong a regency which gave him 
considerable authority, ALmery's criticism evemuaUy reached 
Reginald** ears. Aimer/ also refused Reginald's demands for 
money. Unable to control his wrath, the prince had the patriarch 
seiiedj brutally humiliated^ and thrown into pri&oru King Baldwin 
was astounded as well as angered and Sent the chancellor, Ralph, 
bishop of Bethlehem* and bishop Frederick of Acre to reprove 
and warn Reginald, Reluctantly the prince released Aimery and 
restored his property, But the patriarch decided to quit Antioch 
for Jerusalem, where he remained for some years, 

Reginald displayed the same truculence in his early dealings 
with Manuel Comnenua, who was also far from pleased at Regi- 
nalds marriage. In return for campaign expcnseSt the prince had 
agreed to suppress a revolt in Cilician Armenia. Toros TI t a eon of 
Leon I, who had once been a prisoner at Constantinople, had 
defeated Andronicus Comnenus and by ll$2 had brought under 
his control the important Cilician cities. In 1155 the region of 
Alexandretta (laltenderan) was the scene of hostilities. Although 
there seems to be some doubt concerning the outcome, IToros ceded 
areas along the gulf to the Templars in Antioch. Since the cam- 
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paign benefited Antioch and not Byzantium* Manuel found reasons 
{at postponing the promised payment. Whereupon Reginald turn- 
ed in anger against ihe emperor and, apparently accompanied by 
Torw, raided the island of Cyprus. The Greek governor, John 
ComnenuS, Manuel's ftephew f and his lieutenant, Michael Brauas, 
vainly attempted to oppose the landing. Both were captured and 
the inland ehs effectively pillaged that it never entirely recovered. 
An indefensible act f the raid was so much energy wasted in an 
enterprise of no military significance whatever. 

Since Reginald had thus far accomplished nothing toward im- 
proving the position of his principality, the initiative fell to the 
ting of Jerusalem, Toward the end of the summer of 1 157 count 
Thierry of Alsace had arrived in Jerusalem with a considerable 
retinue. Moreover, in July and August several Moslem cities had 
been badly damaged by earthquakes. It was with great expec- 
tations, therefore, that Baldwin and the count moved northward 
and, together with Reginald and Raymond III of Tripoli, as- 
sembled a formidable army in the Buqai'ah valley in the vicinity 
of Krak des Chevaliers (Hisn al-Akrad). Thence an advance was 
made into the Orontes valley. Ghastel-Rouge resisted successfully, 
and on the advice of Reginald the armies moved toward Antioch. 

Meanwhile Nur-ad-Dln advanced to I nab, probably with the 
intention of crossing the Orontes and marching against Antioch H 
At Inab, however, he was taken so ill that his life wad despaired of, 
.Thit was probably in October 01 II57 T Having arranged for the 

disposition of his territories if he should d5cj he was carried on a 
litter to Aleppo whale ShfrkOh went to defend Damascus, Sensing 
a perfect opportunity to strike, Baldwin and the other Christian 
leaders dispatched a message to Toros urgently requesting his 
assistance. The Armenian responded promptly and led a con- 
siderable force to Antioch. The combined armies then marched 
on Shai^ar. Shaizar was a city which, somewhat after the manner 
of Damascus, had escaped the full power of the Zengid dynasty. 
After the death of a pro-Frankiah ruler in August 1157 and the 
destruction of part of the city in the earthquake of the same 
month, Shaizar had fallen into a sort of anarchy. Thus the situ- 
ation was highly favorable to the Christians. 

Capture of the lower city proved comparatively easy. Tight 
blockade forced the citizens within the walls, and well placed 
siege machines battered down the defenses. Not> apparently, war- 
like folk, the inhabitants abandoned the walls after several days 
and retreated to the citadel. This presented no great problem, but 
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a most inopportune controversy over the disposition of the newly 
conquered territory stalled the Latin attack. The king intended 
to concede Shaizar to count Thierry, knowing that his strength, 
backed by the resources of a prominent European family, would 
be more tha n sufficient to maintain the city. Perhaps he envisaged 
a new JUtin state beyond the Ororttes, a buffer state to replace 
the lost Edessa, At any rate the plan was applauded by everyone 
except Reginald, who argued that aince Shaizar was a former 
tributary of the principality, anyone who held it must swear 
fealty to him. But a count of Flanders could hardly be expected 
to do homage to a minor French baron. Thierry, therefore, refused 
Such a condition. Unfortunately for the Franks this quarrel became 
so serious that the siege had to be abandoned. 5 

Nur-ad-Din. sent an emir to take Over the city. Later, when his 
health was fully restored, he visited Shaizar in person^ saw that 
the damage caused by earthquake and tiege was repairedj and 
had the defenses put in order. Thus Shaizar, the last of the town* 
of middle Syria to maintain some degree of autonomy^ and one 
which might have become a Christ ian principality, fell to the all- 
embracing power of Aleppo. Although Shaizar was lost, it was 
agreed that the opportunity presented by the atabeg^s illness 
should not be entirely wasted. Accordingly Harim was besieged 
and taken after a siege of two months (February 1158), The city 
was returned, this time without dispute, to the jurisdiction of 
Antiocb. The king and the count of Flanders returned to Jttu- 
Salem, count Raymond accompanying them as far as Tripolu 
Later in the same year Thierry and Baldwin raided the Damas- 
cus region, forced Kur-ad-Dln to raise the siege of Habis Jaldak, 
southeast of Lake-Tiberias, and soundly defeated his troops. A truce 
followed. 

Not long before the northern carnpaEgn an embassy had been 
sent to Constantinople for the purpose of seeking a consort for 
king Baldwin. It had been felt for some time that the royal dynasty 
should be carried on, but the decision to approach Byzantium at 
this juncture was especially flignincanr. European aid was mani- 
festly inadequate and not to be relied upon. It waa, therefore, im- 
perative to seek assistance ct&ewhere. It was probably shortly after 
the arrival of count Thierry in the autumn of ] 157 that the envoys 
set out for the Byzantine capital After some time was consumed 
in discussion it was agTeed that Theodora, ManuePs nicce^ should 
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be sent as a bride for the king. Though only thirteen she was ex- 
ceptionally beautiful. A large dowry was provided, a magnificent 
trousseau, and high-ranking attendants to accompany the bridal 
party to Jerusalem. On his part Baldwin had sent a written 
guarantee accepting whatever hia envoys arranged and further 
promising Acne as a marriage portion in the event of his own 
death. The bridal party landed at Tyre in September 1 158 and 
journeyed directly to Jerusalem where Theodora was married to 
Baldwin and solemnly crowned. Aimery, patriarch of Antioch, 
who had sought refuge from Reginald in the holy city, performed 
the ceremonies.. The king was much taken with his yr>ung bride 
and remained a devoted husband. 

I* Baldwin's purpose in seeking a Byzantine alliance is clear, ic 
teems equally evident that Manuel wa& ready to resume pressure 
on Antioch. In the fall of ii^fi he entered Cilicia with a sizeable 
army. His first objective, the recovery of Cilicia, he achieved 
without great difficulty, for Toros was so completely taken by 
surprise that he had barely time to escape to the mountains. When 
Reginald learned of the emperor's approach, he consulted his 
barons as to how he might justify his recent conduct. He may also 
have appealed to Baldwin, But Manuel arrived too quickly for the 
king to intervene. Reginald, therefore, set out for the emperor's 
camp at Mamistra (Misis), Bishop Gerard of Latakia and a few 
barons accompanied him. 

In the presence of the emperors court, where there were to be 
found not only a number of Byzantine dignitaries but envoys 
from various Moslem rulers and from the king of Georgia, Regi- 
nald publicly repented his misdeeds. Barefooted and clad in a 
short-sleeved woolen tunic, he presented hie sword to the em- 
peror, holding it by the point. He then prottrated himself on the 
ground. Restored to favor by this abject tnbmiesion, Reginald 
swore allegiance and promised to surrender the citadel of Antioch 
on demand H He also agreed to admit a Greek patriarch whom the 
emperor should designate. Thus Manuel amply avenged the pillage 
of Cyprus and obtained a clear recognition of hia suzerainty over 
Antioch, Further, the installation of a Greek patriarch would 
symbolize a victory for the Byzantine church. 

It was not long before Baldwin arrived at Antioch accompanied 
by Amalric, his brother, and by several distinguished nobles, An 
embassy was sent to Mannel, who responded through hia chancel- 
lor by inviting the king to his presence and by directing that he be 
met by his nephews, John, the pTotostbastos, and Alexius, the 
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chamberlain, and a suitable r etimie of nobles, Thua Baldwin was 
received with considerable ceremony. He was saluted with the 
kiss of peace and seated by the emperor's side in a place only 
slightly lower than that of the emperor himself.* For ten days the 
two rulers held important conversations,, and Baldwin won the 
respect and esteem of the imperial court. Precisely what was de- 
cided at these conferences haa not been recorded. Presumably 
some sort of pact was arranged whereby Manuel agreed to par- 
ticipate in a crusade against Islam, Apparently Baldwin was also 
able to effect a reconciliation between the emperor and Tores, The 
Armenian agreed to surrender one fortress, was fully restored to 
favor, and took an oath of fealty. This diplomacy reflected great 
credit on the king of Jerusalem and won him the gratitude of both 
Greeks and Armenians* 

The imperial entry into Antioch which took place shortly after 
Easter (April li> 1159) waa a veritable "triumph"* Wearing the 
diadem of the empire, Manuel was welcomed by the king, Regi- 
nald, their respective follower^ and the city notables. He was 
escorted first to the cathedral and then to the palace* For eight 
days the imperial standard floated over the citadel, and gifts were 
distributed liberally among the papulation. There were tourna- 
ments and hunting expeditions and Manuel distinguished himself 
in both. When Baldwin was thrown from his horse and broke his 
arm, the emperor amazed everyone by ministering to the king with 
his own hands. Manuel prided himself on his medical knowledge 
and skill. Although these events heralded a period of almost 
twenty years during which Byzantium was to dominate Syrian 
politics, the emperor's actual power in Antioch must not be ex- 
aggerated. There is no trace during these years of any direct ad- 
ministration in Antioch comparable, for example, to that in Cili- 
cian Armenia. Nor did Manuel insist at this time on the in- 
stallation of a Greek patriarch. Moreover, Baldwin's part in the 
negotiations should not be underestimated. Aa a consequence of 
hi* marriage and through the use of considerable diplomatic finesse 
he kad secured the Byzantine alliance. 

* AJtbiwgk tbtfe it a ikar rba^niiLon it 0i# tavp nor'* enzcrjbity *v*r Aotircb, the 
Ctrcmoniri implied nfl tLtlfll t» *r recDputinn of rasrrilflty Q**r JtriuJcraJn tliO w«ttra 
CkllJ-mL mw, S« tspeciadjr LzManti, To wk*c EsLent wn» ttt matin* Jirapuffl rh» 
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AH these celebrations were merely preliminaries to the serious 
business ol planning a joint expedition against Nflr-ad-Dln. Mean- 
while the Moslems began preparations to resist the expected 
attack, The atabeg ordered all hig emirs and governors of fortified 
places to make their defense* ready r He then moved with the bolt 
of his forces toward the middle Grantee, If he really expected an 
attack in the region of Shaizar, HomS, or Hannah, he was deceived. 
It was the intention of Mann el and the Frankish leaders to strike 
at Aleppo, the heart of Nur-ad-DriTs empire. Machines and en- 
gines of war were assembled and the entire army proceeded to the 
ford of Baiana forty miles northwest of Aleppo. 

At this juncture, NOr-ad-Dln* evidently concerned at the size 
of the forces arrayed against him, entered into negotiation with 
ManueL The result was the liberation of a number of Christian 
including Bertram of Toulouse and the matter ol the 
Temple. Since the mere appearance of the Christian armies opened 
the prison gateSj the consequent and expected military operations 
mighi have achieved decisive results. But to the disgust of the 
Franks and for reasons not adequately explained, Manuel returned 
to Constantinople. There was nothing left for the kins; to do, ex- 
cept to withdraw likewise and w return to Jerusalem. The great 
combined Gracco-Latiti crusade, from winch so much had been 
expected, thus failed to materiahfce. 

To understand this defection on the part of Manuel it is neces- 
sary to emphasise that the emperor's journey into Syria had as 
its purpose the recovery of Cilicia and the reassertion of suzerainty 
over Antioch. Success in these matters, and particularly in the 
latter, was in part owing to Niir-ad-Din's pcce&ure against the 
Franks, Without the ataheg's recent conquest^ Baldwin and 
Reginald would probably have been unwilling to admit Manuel's 
claims. The atabeg must, therefore, be restrained but not crushed. 
Further, peace with Nur-ad-Din fitted in with the emperor's 
plans for a reckoning with Iconium. Under the command of 
John Contostephanue troops from Antioth, Jerusalem, and 
Cilicia - evidently the alliance was still in force — routed a part 
of Killj (or KlUch) Aryan's army in the autumn of 116 1. As 
Manuel moved south the sultan was encircled and sought peace. 
After restoring certain captured towns and engaging to attack 
the empire's enemies KJlij Arslan went in person to Constan- 
tinople and was received a£ a vassal and ally. Byzantine diplo- 
macy was grounded on an oriental balance of power in which 
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Moslem states were to be played against each other and against 
the Franks." 

It should, however^ be added that the basilcue evidently had no 
intention of breaking completely with the Latins. Sometime in 
1160 (or Il6j) an imperial embassy approached king Baldwin 
requesting as a future consort for the emperor one of the king** 
kinswomen, either the sister of the count of Tripoli of Constance 
of Antioch*e daughter Perhaps in order to avoid strengthening the 
empexcre claims over Antioch the king and hie advisers suggested 
Mclisend,, Raymond of Tripoli's sister. The bride-elect was pro- 
vided with a suitable retinue and expensive adornments. The fcing 
and a number of barons assembled at Tripoli to wish her Godspeed. 
But the Byzantine envoysj constantly in conimunieatiori with 
Manuel, delayed a year. At length a messenger was sent to Con- 
stantinople who returned with the information that the emperor 
had decided against Melisend. Count Raymond was so enraged 
that he ordered a pillaging expedition along the Greek coast. The 
Jang was equally disgusted, but important developments at An- 
tioch required the utmost in diplomatic finesse. 

In November 1 160 (or 1161), perhaps somewhat after the 
Byzantine embassy had left Constantinople, Reginald was am- 
bushed and captured. Sixteen years 1 imprisonment was to be 
the consequence of a futile marauding foray, sixteen years during 
which the Latins were at once deprived of a valiant warrior and 
relieved of the embarrassment of an intemperate adventurer. 

Reginald's capture again created a vacancy at Antioch. Hie 
barons, apparently fearing Constance's leanings toward Byzan- 
tium, appealed to Baldwin, who was then at Tripoli. The king 
came directly, assumed charge of the principality as baiUi, and 
before he returned to Jerusalem rebuilt a fort at the "iron bridge 11 
over the Orontes. The patriarchy Aimery, who had evidently rc- 
tumedj was temporarily placed in charge of the administration. 

While he was at Antioch the king was surprised to discover the 
aame imperial envoys with whom he had been negotiating at 
Tripoli, It had been supposed that they had gone back to Con- 
stantinople. Instead, they had commenced discussions with Con- 
stance regarding her daughter, Maria. It is also possible- that Con- 
stance had appealed to the emperor when her husband had been 
captured. Although the hing feared Manuel** designs over Antiochj 
he gave his consent, being unwilling to break completely with 

■» Cf. Abo ilum. rfiiptrr XVI, p. $a J, 
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Byzantium, Manuel and Maria were married at Constantinople on 
December 15, tto~i. 

Actually the situation in Antioch was not stabilized until 11 6^ 
probably shortly after Baldwin's death. At that time the barone 
of the principality, still suspecting Constance of complicity with 
Constantinople, solicited the aid of Tores, expelled the princess, 
and installed her son, Bohemond III, who had come of age. 

King Baldwin's days were numbered. He ha J been, saddened by 
the death of hi* mother, queen Melisend, on September ll t ir^in 
While at Antwch he wa* taken seriously ill and was first removed 
to Tripoli, wheic he remained several months. Then, realizing tbafc 
recovery was not likely, he asked to be transported to Beirut 
where he summoned the nobles and clergy of the realm. Having 
confessed his sins he died on February 10, 1163. 11 His body wae 
borne to Jerusalem and buried in the church of the Holy flcpul- 
eher. As the funeral cortege passed from Beirut to Jerusalem, 
people came from the towns and countryside to pay their last 
respects. Moslems joined the faithful in grief. Nur-ad-Din> it 
was reported, indignantly rejected a suggestion that the king- 
dom be invaded and spoke words of high praise of the departed 

king- 
Baldwin III deserved well of hi* subjects Faced in the early 
years with the consequences of two disasters, the loss of Edessa 
and the failure of the Second Cruiade, he had preserved Antioch 
and pushed the boundaries of Jerusalem southward. At the time 
of his death there was still reason to hope that the Byzantine 
alliance, a p/oduct of his skillful diplomacy, might bear fruit. He 
was respected by his contemporaries, Moslem as well as Christian, 
Greek and Syrian as well as Latin. 

To the historian William of Tyre, who probably knew him well, 
Baldwin was the ideal king. Directly folhiwing hit account of 
Fulk's death, William inserted into hia history a detailed descrip- 
tion which, though it pictures Baldwin as a youth, was composed 
later and contains many references to the king's more mature 
years, 13 Apparently he was unusually gifted. Tall and well formed, 
atbeit somewhat heavy, he carried himself with dignity. His 
features were comely. His manners were perfect, and he was at 
once affable and vivacious. He wa& eloquent of speech and pos- 
sessed of a keen intellect and an accurate memory which were no 

" Ofl tirt iatt oE Bald™ Iiri dentil, nee Kit?, WiUi<na o\ Tyrt.U. *94 imh wfrefc 
KAiDfu for rejecting Llfii a*f hudIuIIecL 
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doubt sharpened by hi& devotion to reading and to converse with 
men of learning. Hie conversation could be witty and he, mingled 
easily with people of varied backgrounds and gave audience when- 
ever requested. Criticism he bestowed freely and publicly, bnt 
never with rancor. Moreover, he could listen quietly to sharp words 
directed at himself. Mis courage, steadfastness, endurance, his 
foresight and presence of mind in war have been amply empha- 
sised in the preceding pages. He wag well versed in the laws of 
the kingdom and older men often consulted him. A Godfearing 
man, he respected the institutions and possesions of the church. 
Though unusually abstemious in food and drink, he indulged, 
during his early years, the desires of the flesh and was addicted to 
gambling. But these failings diminished as he grew older aild 
ceased altogether qfter his marriage, Baldwin 111 was one of the 
great kings of Jerusalem and his reign, was a distinguished period 
in its history. 

Since Baldwin III left no children, he was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Amalric I (1 163-11 Totally unlike his 
brother in temperament and character, Amalric, nevertheless, 
possessed qualities which made him an admirable king. He was a 
man of medium height and, despite hi& habitual moderation in 
food and drink, excessively fat. He was more fond of aciive 
amusements like the chase, than the performaneet of minstrels. 
But he was singularly gifted intellectually and enjoyed reading and 
discussion with such men as William of Tyre* In fact, it was at his 
request that William, then archdeacon* commenced that record 
of the king** doings which he later expanded into a fullfledged 
histcry. Brave, even daring, in battle, cool and decisive in com- 
mand, well informed on the strategic problems of the orient, 
Amalric was well suited to that military leadership SO necessary 
to a Levantine ruler. 

With all his accomplishments* Amalne did not inspire the 
affection or popularity which his brother had enjoyed* He lacked 
Baldivin T s affability and was inclined to be taciturn and some- 
times arbitrary. Married women were not safe from hi* advances. 
Clergy complained that he illegally violated their rights and prop- 
erties Excessive taxes, never popular, he justified on the grounds 

11 The itandaid work on kinr Arailfic. R, Rflhfidiij "Artttlliefa I u KOiuf von Jsnjialem,- 
MiaitiltiHgtTt 4n Min'mis jiir Oatmtchitchi Getskici>tif^Tc!iuKj, XII ([S Jl), 4JnSl, hnt 
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dtwipti™ oE tic ki^ r Efran Willrtm it Tyn. XIXj i-J (pp. ES4-BS*), U p*™jjbrand m 
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of military necessity. Amalric^s succession to the throne was nor 
unopposed. The clergy and people together with a few magnates 
approve*^ but a number of barons expressed objection, presumably 
because of the king's wife, Agnes of Courtenay, whom they de- 
clared to be unworthy. Although no specific complaints were men- 
tioned. It is true that in later /ears Agnes was to prove herself an 
accomplished intriguer and to exert a sinister influence on the 
affairs of the realm. Widow of Reginald of Marash, and sister of 
Joscelin 111, she was related to Amalric; and a former patriarchy 
Fulcher, had opposed the marriage in the first place. Evidently 
Amalric regarded the barone' opposition as serious^ for he prompt- 
ly obtained an annulment frnm the patriarch Amalric of Ncslc, 
and the papal legate, the cardinal John. Their two children, 
Baldwin and Sibyl, were recognized as legitimate and their suc- 
cession rights guaranteed. The appointment ol Miles of Plancy as 
seneschal also aroused antagonism. Miles- was to marry Stephanie, 
widow of Humphrey of Toron^ and thus control the fief of Mont- 
real (l T73-r 174.). Although the king may have felt: it necessary to 
appease the magnates in order to assure his succession to the 
throne, legislation enacted in the first year of his reign strength- 
ened his position measurably. By his Assise sm la Ugeti he re- 
quired all rear vassals to render liege homage to the king directly. 
Thus the power of the tenants-in-chief was lessened since rear 
va^aLs. could now seek redress in the king's court. So long as a 
strong ting stood at the center of this system, in fact so Jong as 
Amalric lived, this legislation fortified royal power in a manner 
more reminiscent of the Norman rulers of England than of their 
Capet tan confreres, Amalric also appears to have established two 
new couru for maririme litigation, the Cqw l& Fonde and the 
Cour & l& ChaSnt. Indeed, Amalric's role in the legal development 
of Jcru&alem is evidenced by a number of significant references to 
his name in the Assises of the kingdom. These matters will receive 
more extended treatment in a later volume. 

The foreign policy of Amalric, largely a series of attempts to 
conquer Egypt, had been foreshadowed by Baldwin III when hc- 
captured Ascalon, And it was logical that Amalric, who had been 
entrusted with the government of Ascalon, should be interested 
in the south. 11 The combination of circumstances which had 
motivated Baldwin still existed. The union of Aleppo and Dama^ 
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cub under Wur-ad-Din made the whole matter more urgent. Four 
if Egypt fell into the power of the Syrian Sunnite Moslems* the 
Latin states would be encircled. Add to these strategic consider- 
ations the immense commercial value of Egypt with iti great port 
of Alexandria, and it is not difficult to understand why Amalrk 
persistently pushed southward. 

Unfortunately for the success of Amalric* s ventures, Nur-ad-Din, 
as we have seen in an earlier chapter, was equally concerned over 
developments in Egypt. 11 Moreover, the atabeg was able not only 
to intervene directly in Egypt, but also to hamper Latin action 
by creating diversions along the frontiers of the kingdom and the 
northern states. Indeed, these border attacks were often costly to 
the Franks. The heavy losses thus sustained must be considered in 
any estimate of Amalric's Egyptian policy. 

The king's first venture was in September JTjSj. Taking as a 
pretext the non-payment of tribute promised in the time of 
Baldwin III, Amalric crossed the isthmus of Sue* and besieged 
Bilbais. Only by cutting dikes were the Egyptians able ta force a 
withdrawal. Meanwhile, Shavar, a former vu5r recently ejected 
from Cairo by his enemies, had persuaded ftur-ad-Din to Support 
his cause. Accordingly, in April ) J04 an expeditionary force under 
the Kurdish emir Asad-ad-Din Shirkuh set out with Shavar for 
Egypt. At the same time the ataheg provided an important diver- 
sion by continuing operations on the frontiers of northern Syria. 
As a consequence* Shirkuh reached Cairo safely and Shavar was 
restored to power (May (164). 

Once he was reinstated) Shavar proved recalcitrant and refused 
to pay a tribute which had been promised Shirkuh, The latter 
thereupon seised Bilbais and the entire province of Shirqiva to the 
cast of the delta. Accordingly! Shavar* following a precedent act 
by his former enemies, appealed to the Franks, promising military 
support and financial aid. Since a number of crusader arrived 
from Europe about this time, Amalric felt able to equip an in- 
vasion army without seriously depleting the kingdom's defenses. 
He therefore took counsel with his barons, put Bohemond III of 
Antioch in charge of the realm, and set out a second time for 
Egypt. Junction with Shavar was made and Shirkuh was be- 
sieged in Bilbais, After three months (August-October, 1 164) the 
city's fall seemed near. But Amalric hid learned of formidable 
attacks in northern Syria by Nlir-ad-IHn and proposed to Shirkuh 
that both abandon their projects. Nearly at the end of his resour- 
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c»t Shirkuh agreed and returned to Syria. Thus an otherwise 
promising campaign ended in a stalemate owing partly to the 
king's &verly optimistic- judgment regarding the strength of the 
northern frontiers. Notwithstanding^ prompt action had preserved 
the independence of Egypt. 

Nur-ad-Dln's activities which had bo alarmed Amalric had com- 
menced with a siege of Harira and an invasion of the plain of 
£ucpi H ah southwest of Krak do Chevaliers. Forces composed of 
Greeks and Armenians from Cilicia and a number of Latin knights 
from the northern states at first routed the invader?. But not long 
after, Nur-ad-Din was able to divide the Christian troops and 
captured Bohemond III of Antioch, Raymond Til of Tripoli, Con- 
stantinc ColomaiL, Greek governor of Cilicia, Hugh of Lus-ignan, 
and Joscelin III, titular connt of Edessa rjarim fell to theatabeg 
on August 12 7 1164, Captured flags and the heads of fallen Chris- 
tians were sent to Shirkuh with instructions to exhibit them on 
the walls of Bilbaii to frighten the besiegers. rjarim had been a 
bastion potentially menacing to Aleppo. Its capture opened the 
way for a Moslem invasion of Antioch. 

Whether or not Niir-ad-Din could have taken Antioch is a 
question. Certainly its defenses were weakened and its ruler was 
a captive. But the atabeg countered the urgings of his own officers 
by pointing out that in an emergency the Franks would summon 
Byzantine aid. No each misgivings prevented him from attacking 
farther south. Moreover, since the king and the hulk of the Latin 
troops were still in Egypt, and Bohemond and other leaders were 
in captivity, the kingdom was vulnerable. After circulating a 
rumor that he would attack Tiberias, Nur-ad-Difi besieged Banyas h 
the important stronghold some miles north of the city. Probably 
because of incompetence, although treason was suggested, the 
defenses failed and Banyas fell to the atabeg 4 

As soon as the king reached Jerusalem from Egypt and learned 
further details of the situation, he hastened northward accompan- 
ied by Thierry of Alsace^ who had returned to the orient. De- 
fenses were s^t in order,, arid arrangements were made for the 
liberation of Bohemond III in the summer of 1165. In Tripoli 
Raymond IH had been able to designate Amalric as regent. In- 
deed, the king held the baim&gt of Tripoli for the ten years of the 
count's captivity. Thus Arnalric's forthright action and Nor-ad- 
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Din** fear of By fciiltin* intervention restor ed the balance of power 
in northern Syria. 17 

In January 1 167 the persistent fihlrkuh set out once again to 
recoup his fortunes in Egypt- Amalric heard of his preparations 
and summoned an important assembly at Nablus where he pub- 
licly outlined the danger which threatened the kingdom. Indeed", 
hie words so moved his headers that they voted a ten per cent tax. 
Since a preliminary expedition into the southern desert failed to 
intercept Shirkuh, the king reassembled his fences at Ascalon. On 
January 30 a Christian army marched a third time toward Egypt 
and reached Bilbais without incident. Thence they moved south 
past Cairo and camped near Fustat (Babylon) > At first Shavar, 
apparently unaware of Shlrltuh's movements, doubted Amalric*B 
intentions. Indecd T he received from Bhirkuh an invitation to 
unite against the foes of Islam H But on learning more of the Turk- 
ish advance, he elected to renew his engagements with Amalrio in 
a formal treaty r Tn addition to the annual tribute, the sum of four 
hundred thousand geld, pieces, half to be paid at trace, was agreed 
upon as adequate compeneation to the Franks. The king, on his part , 
pledged himself not to leave Egypt until Shirkuh and his army had 
been destroyed or driven from the country. Hugh of Cacsarea wae 
chosen to head a delegation 10 ratify the treaty with the caliph , 

In a remarkable passage, William of Tyre describes the amaze- 
ment and wonder of the Frankieh delegation as they saw for the 
first time the caliph's magnificent palace; lavishly but exquisitely 
decorated," They were led past fish pools, cages of strange birds 
and anEmals, through even more beautifully appointed buildings 
to the caliph's presence. There, to the consternation of all present 
and to the embarrassment of the caliph* Hugh insisted that the 
contract be sealed in the Frankish manner by each party holding 
the bare hand of the other. After considerable hesitation the 
caliph offered his gloved hand. Still Hugh refused. At length the 
caliph, whom Hugh later described as "of an extremely generous 
disposition"* consented and repeated after him the words "in good 
faith) without fraud or deceit", 
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The following days were spent in various attempts to make 
contact with ShirkiiK^ army which had, meanwhile, successfully 
crossed the Nile, and camped at Gha across the fiver irom Fustat 
and Cairo. After a month of stalemate broken only by minor 
engagements, Shirkuh moved rapidly southward at night H Amal- 
ric crossed the river, pursued his enemy, and made contact at al- 
Babain (March [B, 1 1 67). Apparently the ChriEtians were ont- 
numbercd. Nevertheless, Shlrkuh hesitated to give battle and was 
only persuaded to do 30 by his more warlike officers, among whom 
was his nephew Saladin (Salah-ad-Din), In the ensuing engage- 
ment many Christian knights were killed or captured and a. great 
deal of equipment taken, but the survivora retreated in good order, 
Moreover, when Amatric counted his forces he discovered only 
one hundred men lost as against an estimated fifteen hnndred for 
the Moslems* 

After the battle Shlrkuh marched to Alexandria, where the 
citi&ens welcomed fum, but where he- was soon besieged by the 
Christian army. All means of entrance or exit were carefully 
guarded and a fleet blocked all river traffic. After about one month 
had elapsed and conditions within the city had deteriorated, 
Shlrkuh managed to lead a small force secretly past the king into 
upper Egypt. Amalric at first pressed south in pursuit^ but was 
dissuaded by the advice of an Egyptian nobleman who pointed 
out that Alexandria was in desperate straits and close to surrender 

Accordingly, reinforced by another contingent from the king- 
dom, the Christians began bombarding the city and making re- 
peated assaults. Saladin, whom Shlrkuh had left in command, 
desperately tried to stem the growing tide of defeatism and 
secretly informed his superior of the critical conditions within the 
city. At length Shlrkflh, after one or two unsuccessful raids, 
deckled to sue for peace T Arnulf of Tell Baahir, one of the Latin 
captives, was sent to negotiate with Amalric. The king wag not 
unwilling to end hostilities. Hi? own losses had been serious, and 
he was again concerned about Nur-ad-IWg mo-yementa in the 
north. It was agreed, therefore., that both armies would return 
prisoners, evacuate Egypt, and leave Shavar in possession of 
power, Shlrkuh, disconsolate over his failures, reached Damascus 
in September 1167. The Christian army was permitted to "tour" 
Alexandria before departing for Pale&tine, The men marveled at 
the city's magnificence and wondered that so small an army could 
shut up a city with so many able to bear arms. Amalric reached 
Ascalon in August 1 167. 
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Before leaving Alexandria, Arnabic had accprded the courtesies 
of war to oaladin, for whom he provided an escort, and, according 
to his original agreement with Shavar, raised his flag on Pharos 
island. Shavar aL&o agreed again to an annual tribute and to the 
installation of a Frankish commissioner and guard in Cairo. Smr- 
ItHh had not been destroyed, but for the moment the Latins were 
in the ascendant in Egypt. 

If the events of the early years of Amalric b s reign demonstrated 
the weakness of Egypt, they also brought into clear focus the 
precarious nature of Frankish defenses in northern Syria, As a 
consequence, the position of the Byzantine emperor Manuel 
Comnenus took on added significance. Indeed, he held the balance 
of power in the Levant* and the Latins, though fearful of the 
emperor's designs on Antioch, were coming to realize their de- 
pendence on his support. An ambitious ruler, whose far-reaching 
plane envisaged a reconciliation with Rome and an extension of 
Byzantine power westward as weli as to the east and south, 
Manuel on his part showed a marked willingness during this period 
to cooperate with westerners. It was not long before these devel- 
opments that Manuel had married Maria, sister of Bohcmond 
of Antioch, and somewhat later that Bohemond married the 
emperors niece> Theodora. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Bohemond should have 
hastened to Constantinople shortly after hi* release from cap- 
tivity. When he returned with gifts- which perhaps enabled him to 
pay off his ransom, he was accompanied by a Greek patriarch, 
AthanasiuSj whom he installed in Antioch, Aimery, the Latin 
patriarch, placed the city under an interdict and took refuge in 
the castle of Qusair some miles to the south. And although the 
Latin clergy continued their protests which were supported by 
pope Alexander II L, and echoed by the Jacobite Christians, Atha- 
nasius remained in Antioch until 1 170 when he lost his life in an 
earthquake. Evidently Bohcmond was sufficiently appreciative of 
Byzantine assistance to risk the opposition of his subjects. 

There were also important relations between the emperor and 
Jerusalem. Following his separation from Agnes, Amalric had sent 
a delegation to Constantinople. And shortly before the close of the 
recent Egyptian campaign, Herne&iu^ archbishop of Caesarea, 
and Odo of St. Amand, the king's marshal, returned bringing with 
them Maria Comnena, daughter of John, Manuel's nephew and pro to- 
sthastos, Annalj-ic jnet the party at Tyre, and he and Maria were 
married there gnAuguM zo, [[67, just after his return from Egypt. 
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In the following months a plan for a joint Franco-Byiamiiie 
military expedition to conquer and partition Egypt was elabo- 
rated. It is possible that the project was first proposed by Amalrk, 
But Manuel's interest in the Egyptian situation is evident and the 
first discussions of which we have certain knowledge resulted from 
the visit of two imperial envoys in the summer of t A formal 
treaty of alliance waa drawn up and William, who had recently 
been named archdeacon of Tyre^ accompanied the envoyfr on the 
return, journey. He was empowered to ratify the agreement in the 
emperor* s presence. Since the negotiations were deemed urgent, 
William was taken to the emperor's military headquarters in 
Serbia, His mission was successfully accomplished and he set oat 
for Palestine on October i t tiGS, Before William reached home, 
however, Amalric had already started again for Egypt. 

What prompted the Jang to proceed without Byzantine aid and 
to break his agreements with Shavar is not clear. Although in retro- 
spect it is easy to understand William of Tyre's disappointment, 
and to agree that the venture was a mistake, it is difficult to 
believe that Amalric would have jeopardized the Latin predomi- 
nance in Egypt without adequate reason. Moreover, there are 
certain possible explanations. It appears that the tribute which 
Shavar had agreed to pay seemed even less palatable to the 
Egyptians after the immediate danger had past. More irritating 
was the pre&en&c of the Frankish commissioner and guard who, 
apparently, behaved with inexcusable insolence. As a consequence, 
certain negotiations were commenced between Cairo and Damas- 
cus, and disquieting rumors reached Jerusalem. An immediate 
invasion, opposed by the Templars under Philip of Milly, was 
vigorously urged by their Hospitaller rivals under Gilbert of 
Assailly, A warlike and greedy element among the barons, perhaps 
unwilling to contemplate a division of Egypt with the Greeks, 
added its pressure. It appears that the king withstood this pressure 
for a while, but the decision waa ultimately made and the army 
set out for Egypt in October 1168, 

Undeterred by the pleadings of Shavar's emissaries the Chris- 
tian army entered Egypt and took Bilbais on November 4. A 
shocking slaughter followed, and captives were taken indiscrimin- 
ately. Many of the victims were native Christians. The siege of 
Cairo was commenced on November [3^ bpt, according to William 
of Tyre, not pressed energetically because the king only wanted to 
force a money payment It is, however^ possible that Amalric 
realized that the city would resist to the end rather than suffer 
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the fate of Bilbais. Further, on N&vember rs, Shavar had in- 
augurated a scorched earth policy by ordering that Fustat be 
burned. The conflagration lasted fifty-four daye, a horrible ex- 
ample of what might happen in Cairo. Thus a kind of haggling 
between the king and Shavar continued. The latter paid one 
hundred thousand dinars as ransom for his eon and nephew, who 
had been captured, and gave hostages for the payment of another 
one hundred thousand. Accordingly Amalric withdrew to al- 
MatarJyah and then proceeded to SiyyaqHs about sixteen miles 
northeast of Cairo. Meanwhile, a Chilian fleet appeared at the 
entrance to the Nile and occupied Tiunk. Farther progress was 
blocked by Egyptian ships and before Humphrey of Toroti and 
a detachment of the king's army could sci*e the opposite shore, 
rumors of Shirkiih's approach reached the king and he ordered 
the fleet home. 

Amalric then hastily returned to Bilbais, left a guard, arid on 
December 25 marched out to intercept Shirkuh. But Shirlcuh suc- 
cessfully crossed the Nile. Since Amalric knew that his enemies 
could now easily be Teinforced, he elected to abandon the project 
entirely. By January n, 1160* the army was on its return journey r 
Shirhuh, who was generously supported by Nur-ad-Dln, was able, 
therefore, to reach Cairo uuhindered. There he was welcomed by 
the caliph arid thecitizen*. Shavar wa& assassinated (January 18, 
i 160), and Shlrkuh became vizir. Within two months, however, 
he had died and was succeeded by his nephew, Saladin. By 
August of the same year the young Kurd had replaced a number 
of the caliph'a officials, dispossessed Egyptian landowners and 
Substituted Syrians, massacred the caliph's negro guard, and, in 
short, made himself master of Egypt. 

These events produced a revolution in the balance of power in 
the Levant. The Franki&fi protectorate over Egypt with _ all its 
advantages, economic as well a H political, was ended. To all intents 
and purposes Moslem Egypt and Syria wcte united, and there 
began that encirclement of the Christian staies which in future 
years was to prove so disastrous " 

The gravity of the situation was well understood in Jerusalem, 
and early in 1169 ambassadors and letters were sent to Europe. 
Western princes were too occupied with their own concerns, and 
the ambassadors returned without accomplishing anything. For- 
tunately for the Latins, Manuel Comnenu* was still anxious to 
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fulfil his part of the agreement arranged by William of Tyre in 
September u6S. Indeed, the fleet and equipment which arrived 
at Acre in September [[69 were more imposing than had been 
stipulated, and restored Christian command! <A the 5ca, B * 

The Latins were overjoyed and obviously impressed by the 
Bytantinc preparations. But since Amalric had to reorganize bis 
fortea after the previous Egyptian expedition add post sufficient 
troops to guard against any action by Nijr-ad-Din, prompt attack 
with the element of surprise was impossible. Byzantine food sup- 
plies, for some unexplained reason not sufficiently provided for, 
began to ran short, and it was found necessary for the Greek 
troops to disembark at Acre and march overland with the Latins. 
On October 15, 1109, the combined armiea left A&calon and after 
niue days reached Felu&ium (al-Farama 1 ) near the sea on the 
eastern branch of the Nile where the fleet had preceded thcm.They 
were ferried across, the Nile and by following the shore of Lake 
Manzala reached Damietta two or three days later. 

Since Saladin had evidently not expected attack at this point, 
the city was inadequately defended. William of Tyre insists, that 
a quick attack could have succeeded, and it appears that Saladin 
was worried. But there was a delay of three days. Moreover, 
although the fiver was blocked by an iron chain, it was open 
above the city, Thus Damietta was speedily reinforced by boats 
from the south h A full siege was, as a consequence, necessary, and 
the Christians had to construct war machines with considerable 
labor. At length a huge engine of seven storeys was built. But tlie 
defenders, now constantly reinforced, fought back with skill and 
bravery T Meanwhile, taking advantage of a strong onshore wind, 
the Moslems launched a fire boat which was blown into the Byzan- 
tine neet riding at anchor in close array t Si* ships were burned, 
and a disaster was averted only by the prompt action of Amalric, 
who roused the crews. 

As the siege was prolonged, food ran short in the Christian 
camp. Torrential rains added to the discomfort. Finally, Androrj- 
cus, commanding the Byzantine forcea > proposed a desperate aU- 
out assault, Amalric was opposed, holding that the city's defenses 
were too strong and needed further battering by the machines* 
Although he had been directed to obey Amalric t Andronicus made 
preparations to attack alone. But before he had started, the king*s 
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messengers informed him that negotiations fof withdrawal had 
begun. After a few days of fraternizing, during which the Chris- 
tians were permitted to enter Darnietta and trade as they pleased, 
war machines were burned and the withdrawal commenced r The 
Latin and Greek troops reached Ascalon on December ai, 11G9, 
Less fortunate was the fleet, A violent storm wrecked many ships, 
and others, were deserted by sailors who feared the emperor's 
wrath. Disappointment accentuated the mutual recriminations of 
Latins arid Greeks as each blamed the other for the expedition's 
failure. 

Although it was not apparent at the time* the failure of the com- 
bined Franco-Byzantine expedition of 1169 marks a turning point 
in Levantine history. Had Amalric not acted on his own in 1 i6fi* 
the alliance might have prevented the union of Egypt and Syria, 
With more Careful preparation — and in the matter of food, the 
Byzantines, were possibly tn blame — the combined force* could 
perhaps have defeated Saladin before he consolidated his. hold 
over Egypt. As it turned out) no other joint expedition wa} under- 
taken and the final victory lay with Saladin, 

Although the Christian failure strengthened Saladin'e position 
in Egypt, communication between Syria and Egypt was still en- 
dangered by Prankish possessions in the south, especially the 
fortresses of Kerak or Krak de* Moabites, sometimes mistakenly 
termed by the crusaders Petra Dctfetti, and Krak de Montreal (ash- 
Shaubak). Moreover, a temporary lull in hostilities resulted from 
the terrible earthquakes of June 1170. A large pajrt of northern 
Syria, both Christian and Moslem, was devastated; thousands 
were killed ; and many churches and castlee destroyed. But in 
December 11 7c Saladin attacked Darum and Gaza, The outer 
defenses of Darum were breached. A number of persons, including 
women and children, refugees from the surrounding country, were 
killed at Gaza. Saladin, evidently unwilling to risk an engagement 
with the roya] army, withdrew to Egypt on its approach. 

Early in 1171 Amalric summoned the high court to discuss the 
critical problems which now faced the kingdom. Although Freder- 
ick, archbishop of Tyre, had not yet returned from the embassy 
of [ Ifjo^ it was agreed that another appeal to western rulers should 
be made. Europe remained uninterested in the plight of the Holy 
Land, Frederick finally returned having accomplished nothing, and 
his companion, Stephen of Sanccrrcj on whose assistance the 
king bad counted and who had been chosen as a prospective son- 
in-law* left after six months of disgraceful conduct. Indeed, there 
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is no further mention oi the European legation* and the members 
of the high court realized that their only salvation lay in again 
securing Byzantine aid. The king insisted on leading an embassy 
to Constantinople himself, He set sail from Acre on March 10 with 
an impressive retinue and ten galleys. 

Hanuel, Overjoyed thongh at first surprised, went out of his way 
to receive and entertain the royal party in a suitable manner. 
Daily conferences alternated with visite to churches and other 
places of interest. There were games and moaical and dramatic 
performances at the circus. The visitors were shown the most pre- 
cious reliee and presented with costly gifts . Although Greek 
sources describe Amalric aa performing a kind of homage, WiDiam. 
of Tyre mentions only that at the initial reception^ the king oc- 
cupied a throne slightly lower than that of the baeileus. Presum- 
ably, as in II 59, such gestures carried no implication of vassalage 
in the western feudal sense.* 1 At any rate Amalric succeeded^ at 
whatever cost, in persuading the emperor of the necessity and 
feasibility of subjugating Egypt. As a consequence, the Franco- 
Byzantine alliance was renewed and put in writing over the seals 
of both parties. The king returned in July 1171, hia mission ac- 
complished, but with no productive results, 

Manuel Comnenus, like his father John and his grandfather 
Alexius, had proved himself an able emperor, pursuing the brtt 
interests of his realm with single-minded determination, but Ins 
conception of the best method of accomplishing this wae both leaa 
prudent and less favorable to the Franks thaa his predecessors 1 
had been. The unfounded accusations against Alexius and JoJirt> 
the bitter hostility common to Normans of Antioch and Latin 
Christians of western Europe, the failure to unite Christians of 
cither high or low degree against the Moslems — a]l these were 
intensified during Manuel's reign, with more basEs in his own 
actions than had previously been the case, H HLa Abstractionism 
and other hostile relations with the Second Crnsade have been 
examined in a previous chapter, while we have covered in some 
detaU his ineffective alliance with Amalric against Egypt, as well 
as his fruitless purchase in 11 50 of the remnants of the county of 

u WUfom *f Tj'Pt, XX r 13 tp. GnjUHEt. CmWu, II, Erilewuif CLpJpnfofi^ 

l4fC«mt^ra r IJ. $«-fSo. acEEptithdi tentatively ™nalag)t. Hue in 'Thi Law Coni[»iu r ,h 
Ctrttodii Mt&wt History, IV, 577, QialiMiduji noia tbat aLas* the Gr«k nKjatiidef 
CimiQimii'i ibtemeat CHimrt bt VSfifljri. ''it u imjreoidhle ta apeak dscidsdly." Thf bflt 
(fecUWQH gf tLffi Trfiok BftaCMIf u LalHtate, "Ta Wliat E*tffl* TO tJlC ByMHtim EmjH» 
ihr SilMrtin oi tte Latin CruiwLi^ Stutwi" JtyMrifHfrt, VII (] >J*J, aS*-aS$, 

"The reign of Womiel, ii mfi[ M flrfji* it hiF gtvat jndfnuDn and b'm muEracJe icc- 
CBMm h n cuinniiiMl in a {jiaptci: tti volume II. 
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Edessa and the devastation of Cyprus by Reginald and Tote* II 
in u$6. 

The recovery before 1 1 Jo of the Taurus fortresses by the 
Rcupenid prince T^ros had not seriously affected Creek power, 
but his. conquest of Mami&tra in 1 1 51 and the rest of Cilicia in 1 151 
had necessitated the great expedition of nj8 t which like John's 
two decades earlier wan great renown but little of permanent 
value: control of Cilicia for a few year a, suzerainty o^er Antioch 
effective only during the presence at a Byzantine army, a truce 
with NHr-ad-D5n which postponed the full onslaught of Moslem 
Syria against the Frankish littoral. His peace in 11 61 with the 
Selchtkitk of Iconium was more fruitful, but its effects were to 
be dissipated in iiy6 at Myriokephaloh, the absolute end of 
Byzantine control over any part of Anatolia except the coastal 
cities, since Mleh the Roupenid ex-Templar had reconquered 
Cilicia in 1 17^ 

To return to Amalric T s visit to Constantinople^ however* we may 
note that it marha the climax ol his reign. The situation in the 
Moslem world was serious, but so long as the rift between N&r- 
ad-Din and Saladin continued, not yet hopeless. The Byzantine 
alliance should have insured power adequate to break Saladin's 
hold over Egypt. This project, however, so full of promise was 
destined never to be carried out. Events beyond the frontiers of 
Jerusalem and Byzantium delayed the expedition." On Amalric's 
death in 1174 the alliance lapsed. 

Furthermore, in 1171, Saladin, at first reluctantly following 
Nur-ad-THn's directives, had ordered that at Friday prayers 
in Egyptian mosqnes the name of the caliph of Baghdad be 
substituted for the Shi'itc, al-'Adid. Then, on September IJ, 
al-'Adid had died, and no successor was named. The politico- 
religious revolution which had been thus quietly consummated 
in Cairo wae of tremendous importance, A schism of centuries-* 
duration which had contributed materially to the security of the 
Latin states- had ended. Only the strained, relations between 
Saladin and Nur-ad-Din prevented the encirclement from being 
fully effective. 

» In. i[7:-J [73 llwrt-were dLtufburtOW in CUidin AfrtJOrii* an J in lt*WLlHn h the taCMt 
pwruptrng die intervrtHJOFl N&r-wt-DLfl {frereiumi. CrUM&rt, pp- zao-*&l> 1" J t?* 
Heucy the LEdii dJ Sajtfrt/ WPajiktEii a. piljcilSiagf, but lEmairwd ir tbe eait ta\y * shart 
timE. Stfi E r Jswisan, '"flue- PaleMillC FJ&vimaaf: <A H*niy tbe LiftDj tfrfirvat and Hii> 
wiapapbictf EitSVf tft //^ar °j fT^i TtomptM, «L J. L C*l* ind E ?T An- 

dtrwmTchicJBT igjn> pp. tog-mi. It w*t ai*v danng tbi» p9i>od thut die murder by a 
lend* Oi tnvny from the Al&fltiLn* irka Jud th* kutfi uE= «nd«(C prompted Ama]nc 
tn mwek nufeum egtoiit tbe rrfdH. SifCf tbe king Hi Ml died, iwthirtg =^pt U 
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King Arnalric'e reign was drawing to a close. In the summer of 
H73, despite the Bysantiue alliance, the king once again sought 
assistance from the west. Sometime in the fall of 1 1 73 or early 
in 1174. Raymond III of Tripoli was released from captivity. The 
kingj who had helped procure the ransom money > welcomed him 
and restored the county over which he had acted as baillL On 
May 15 j 1174, Nur-ad-IKn died and Amalnc immediately tried to 
take advantage of the discord which followed by attacking Ban- 
yas,** After a short campaign he agreed to a truce. On hi* return 
he complained of illness. Neither oriental nor Latin physicians were 
able to give more than temporary relief and the king died on July 
Itj 1174^ at the age of ihirty-eight. 

The death of Amalric came at a most unfortunate time for the 
Latins, It is impossible to say whether^ had he lived, he could have 
averted the eventual union of Damascus and Cairo. In any event 
the Latins derived no advantage from the death of Wur-ad-Dln. 
Amalric's own death caused the Franco-Byzantine alliance to 
lapse, and the field was left free for Saladin. Although the hktor ian 
may thus reproach Amalric for the inojpportuneneds of hie death^ 
he was one of the best kings of Jerusalem,, the last man qf genuine 
capacity to hold the resrts of government. In the years to come 
men were to aec the resources of the kingdom — and they were 
still great — wasted through want of adequate leadership. 

diifrplicic tfaf piiltf m«rnfcer r B. LtWB (fltwv^ shapfw IVj p, [33} tllggttti [lilt ihjujnfrdi 
may rdl«t so actual jappPMlirtiwii iHtiivtan the Ajvanini mai jEniidEm. 

tin [be JmnrtdJaM rtmiHpCTicei at NQr-ad-Din'i death, k± below, diopter XVII^ 
pp. j«fi~;6 7 . 
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THE RISE OF SALADlNf 
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c reign of Saladin. ia more than an episode in the history of 
the crusades. It is one of those rare and dramatic moments in 
human history when, cynicism and disillusion, born of long ex- 
perience of the selfish ambitions of princes, are for a brief period 
dislodged by moral determination and unity of purpoer H Without 
this foundation the Moslem armies could never have sustained 
the exhausting struggle of the Third Crusade. If that achievement 
ie to be seen and understood in its historical setting, an attempt 
must be made to show how, using — - as he had to use — 1 the 
materials to his hand within the political circumstances of his 
age, Saladin triumphed over all obstacles to create a moral unity 
which, though never perfectly achieved, proved just strong enough 
to meet the challenge from the wrest. 

The childhood of f alah-ad-lMii Yueuf ihn-Aiyub {Righteousness 
of the Faith, Joseph son of Job) >m spent in Baalbek, where his 
father Aiyub was governor, first for Zengi and subsequently for 
the princes of Damascus. In ] 152, at the age of fourteen, he- joined 
bis uncle Shlrkikh at Aleppo in the service of Niir-ad-Din, and was 
allotted a fief; in 1156 he succeeded his elder brother Turan-Shah 
as his uncle's deputy in the military governorship of Damascus, 
but relinquished the post after a short time in protest against the 
fraudulence of the chief accountant. He rejoined Nur-ad^Din at 

Th* Fimiaranitid uum tat t\ai ebaptir ia JJ'itff^ aiffSWrnt oi SdJodinTi. lecretacy 
'ImB^lri^h ri-I^^F (<nJy "ratm. Ill ud V exJUnt A MS.f th* iltltH* HlBUTwHifld witii 
oLhur ™n.Lunju*flfy Mlttriili in jff-r-f ffJ^fWtt ['Hie Two Gajdem"} ibD.-ikiujiili , 
paitialLy transited In JUTC, Gr.j iV h V> fataH'-Hd-DlH*? IjiD&rapbj at Saladin {RHC, Or., 
Ill) b>«*niit * dlKCt jonrct floly bona clESj tvr I1B7 UMlll 'itaBd-ftd-Ptn'e flnrlLtf and 
aborter nrfk A^fmtfr (tf-JwMf {t-d- t*7d*n, i?Si) it -equally nntluxrLtaLirt, Jho-al-AOnr'? 
mirtali™ in bLa jtntfal Uttory ^Hfftulj vwlt XI ?nd XII, hL Leyim. cSg C— [SjJ.^ 
«tx4A in RHV, Or., I, II) art mfleLly dtriwd frotto 4 lD0Ad^l4'TJji. A draLi<ratum is a 
«[BUL ef tbe «twit dnciunputp of aJ. <J*i^ aJ-Fii|iJ j iWfi h an ini*n4fl*tt ]tHt in. A- H. Hfil^, 
J, 1 -^ af-F^W (Ltlpfcfo* l«8). 5. I*nc-P<n>L?rj £afck£i« and tlx Fait vf sbt Ki*t&m if 
Jewuritm. (L™d<m and T&tw 1*581 lit* ri. Vy ff- W- C Dn*U, 1926) mamly «n 

Ibn-sMttiET nod Buh^-ad-Dln. 
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Aleppo and became one of his close associates, "never leaving him 
whether on the march or at court," 1 Later on he again held the 
office of deputy commandant of Damascus for an unspecified 
period. Apart from his skill at polo, inherited from his father, and 
an inter cat in religious studies, probabty inspired by his admiring 
emulation of Nur-ad-Dln, almost nothing else is known of hi& 
early years. 

During the first Campaigns in Egypt Baladin had placed a &ub- 
ordinate but not inglorious part under the command of Shirk uh. 
When, for the third time, Shirk uh was Ordered into Egypt at the 

end of 1 1 SB, at the urgent entreaty of the Fatimid caliph al-'Adid, 
Saladin, On his own statement, submitted unwillingly to Nur-sd- 
Din*s command to accompany him. It seems evident that the 
occupation was intended to be a permanent one this time; ac- 
cording to Ibn-al-Athir, the Fatimid caliph had even made pro- 
vision for the allocation of fiefs to the Syrian officers. Saladin's 
first exploit on this occasion was the seizure of the intriguing 
vizir, Shavar, who had been responsible for calling in the Franks, 
and his execution on the caliph's orders. Shlrkuh was invested 
with the vizirate, and the administration was directed on his 
behaH by Saladin, 

When Shirk Oh died suddenly nine weeks later, Saladinwaa thus 
his natural successor, although tome of Nur-ad-Din's Turkish 
officers resented his appointment and returned to Syria. The 
voluminous diploma of his investiture on March 26, 1 1691 with the 
official title of al-malik artrwpir, is still extant. It was composed 
by hi* devoted friend and counsellor the qadl al-Fadil, and among 
its. grandiloquent periods there is one strikingly prophetic phrase: 
"As for the holy war [Arabic, pbM\j thou art the nursling of its 
milk and the child of its bosom. Gird up therefore the shanks of 
spears to meet it and plunge on its service into a sea af sword- 
pointe ++ n. until God give the victory which the Commander of 
the Faithful hopcth to be laid up for thy day* and to be the wit- 
ness for thee when thou shalt stand in his presence, 1 * 

His first task was to meet the problems raised by hi* position 
in Egypt. In effect^ though Saladin was officially designated viiir, 
he was "the sultan", and wag. generally called by that title, with 
al-Qadl al-Fadil as his vizir. The apparent anomaly of a Sunnite 
vilir of a Fat^imid caliph was no novelty; for nearly a Century there 
had been Sunnite vizirs at intervals in Egypt. But until recently 
the ^Abbasid caliphs had been the more or leas passive instruments 

: Iba-abC-Taiyir qucud by aba- .Shim ah, 1, ma. 
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of the SeJchllkid sukans> the sworn enemies of the Fatimids, and 
adherence to the Su unite sect did not necessarily imply political 
recognition of the 'Abbasids, New, howtve^ the *Abbasids were 
reasserting their sovereignty against the Sckhukids; and the jihad 
movement hi Syria, born of a revival of Sunnitc orthodoxy, had 
placed itself under their banner. There could be no effective union 
with Egypt except on these terms. Saladin was consequently 
bound by hie own principle! to restore Egypt to the ^Abbagid 
allegiance, but it was necessary to prepare the ground for the 
change. 

The main danger lay in the Egyptian army, composed of several 
regiments of white cavalry and some JOyMO Sudanese infantry, 
fialadin immediately began to build up his own army at the ex- 
pense of the Egyptian officers, and when a revolt of the blacks 
broke out he already had enough regular troops of his own to 
decimate them and to drive them out of Cairo into upper Egypt, 
where his brothera a in rhe course of the next five years, gradually 
crushed their resistance. The white troops made no move and 
seem to have cooperated, with Saladin in repelling Amalric's 
attack pti Damictta {1169), and i-tt the raid on Gafca and the sub- 
sequent capture of Allan in December 1 1 7a. 1 But Nur-ad-Dln 
was- pressing him to take the decisive step of proclaiming the 
"Abbasid Caliphate in Egypt, and at length in June 1 171 sent him 
a formal order to do ao, at the same time notifying the T Abbasid 
caliph himself of his action. The order was obeyed, with no im- 
mediate outward disturbances, On al^Adid's death shortly after- 
wards the members of the Fatimid house were placed in honorable 
captivity and the sexes separated, so that it should die out in the 
natural course of time, and the immense treasures of their palaces 
were shared between Saladin'a of Beers and. Nur-ad-Din, 

The good relations which had subsisted up to this point between 
Nur-ad-DTn and Saladin> however, gradually giew strained. Some 
suspicion may have been aroused by Saladin's failure to assist his 
suzerain during the expedition to Krak de Montreal (ash-Shaubak) 
in October J 171, whatever good reasons he may have put forward 
for his withdrawal. In the following year his gift to Nur-ad-Dln 
from the Fatfmid treasures, was found insufficient. At bottom, the 
causes of the strain lay more probably in a divergence of pohticat 
views, Nur-ad-Din regarded Syria as the main battlefield against 
the crusaders, and loolted to Egypt ffrtitly as a source of revenue 
to meet the expenses of the jihad, and secondly as a source of 

*Qn ttie Egyptian campaign «E AmaJrk nee *bo¥fi r chapter XVII r pp. ^-^jE. 
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additional manpower. Saladin, on the other hand, judging from 
the former competition for Egypt and the attempt on Damictta 
in 1169, and probably informed of the tenor of Amalric's nego- 
tiations with the Byzantine emperor in 1171, seems to have been 
convinced that for the time being, at least, the main point of 
danger lay in Egypt. He was more conscious also than Nur-ad-Dln 
could be of the dangers arising from the hostility of the former 
Fstjmid troops and their readiness to join with the Franks, In 
his view, therefore, it was his first duty to build up a new army 
etrttiig trough to ho3d Egypt in all contingencies, and to spend 
what resources he could command on this object. 

It was also largely for reasons of internal Security that he sent 
troops to occupy the hotbeds of Fatimid activity on the upper 
Nite and in the Yemen,, although the ambition of his elder brother 
Tnran-Shah had some share in the second of these expeditions. 
How real the danger was to Saladin is shown by the fact that to the 
end of his life the defense of Egypt against sudden attack re- 
mained one of his constant preoccupations. Nevertheless, the con- 
tinuous expansion of hie influence and military power, which by 
1 171 already equalled, if it did not even exceed, the forces at NG.it- 
ad-EHn's disposal, might well have made Nur-ad-Din uneasy, and 
there was some talk of his intention to go down to Egypt himself. 

Saladin's good faith wag, however, evidenced by an. expedition 
against the bedouins of Kerak in 1 173, in order to safeguard com- 
munications, with Syria, and for the moment Nur-ad-Dln was con- 
tent to send a controller to audit and report on Saladin's finances 
and mflitajry expenditure. Whatever further plans he may have 
had in view were cut short by his death on May 15, 1 1 74. 

The chief officers of NDr-ad-Dln's army at once entered into 
competition for the guardianship of his young son al-Malik as- 
SSlih, Saladin could not remain indifferent to this Outbreak of 
rivalries, but for the time being took no action beyond acknowl- 
edging as-Salih as his suzerain. In June Amalric laid siege to 
Banyas, but Saladin } having received warning from Constantin- 
ople to expect an attack by the Sicilian fleets was unable to move. 
It was not until the end of July that the naval assault on Alexan- 
dria was made and beaten off, and in the meantime affairs in 
Syria had taken a grave turn. The emirs of Damascus had made a 
separate peace with Jerusalem on payment of tribute; Nur-ad- 
Dln's nephew at Mosul had invaded and annexed all his provinces 
beyond the Euphrates [ and in August the eunuch Gumushtigin, 
having secured the person of a&-§al3h> established himself at 
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Aleppo and threw Nur-ad-Din's lieutenants into his dungeons. The 
unity of Islam in face of the crusaders was disrupted. In reply to 
Saladin's remonstrances and hints of intervention, the emirs ap- 
pealed to Wm to be loyal to the house that had raised him up. His 
answer was categorical : * L In the interests ol Islam and its people 
we put first siid foremost whatever will combine their forces and 
unite them in one purpose j in. the interests of the house of the 
ataheg v/e put ftr&t and foremost whatever will safeguard its root 
and its branch. Loyalty can only be the consequence of loyalty. 
Wc are in one valley and those who think ill of us are in another." 

It wa& therefore with full consciousness of his. mission as the 
true heir of Nur-ad-DTn that he set himself to rebuild the shattered 
edifice of his empire, and on an urgent appeal from the comman- 
dant at Damascus occupied it, almost without opposition) on 
October 28, Fully justified as Sa1adin*s action was to him- 

self and in the light of history, hie contemporaries and rivals could 
not be expected to see Li in the same light, In their eyes, naturally 
enough, he was only one of themselves and presumably inspired 
by the same motives of self-interest and lust for power, cloak them 
as he might by high-sounding appeals to the principles and in- 
terests o( Islam, His occupation of Damascus seemed only a 
clever move to forestall them, When he appointed his brother 
Tughtigin as its governor, and himself pressed northwards in 
December with a small force to occupy Horns and Hamah and to 
demand that Aleppo should open its gates to him as the rightful 
guardian of as-Sallh) they concluded that he was bent upon 
nothing but the aggrandizement of his own house at the expense 
of the house of Zengi, 

This ia the view of Saladin which is presented by the Mogul 
chronicler) and it was the view of as-Salih himself, who appealed 
to the population of Aleppo to protect him from his self-appointed 
deliverer. The emirs had recourse to the familiar expedients i the 
hiring of assassins {Arabic singular, fida'T) from Sinan, the "Old 
Mian of the Mountain," to assassinate Saladin, an agreement with 
Raymond of Tripoli, the b&iUi of the kingdom of Jerusalem, that 
in return for favors past and to come he should execute a diversion 
by attacking Horns, and an appeal to Mosul in the name of family 
solidarity. The attempted assassination failed, but Saladin with- 
drew to defend Horns.* Two month? later, in face of the combined 
forces of Mosul and Aleppo, he consented to retrocede northern 
Syria and content himself with holding Damascus as the lieutenant 
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of as-SBlih. The allies tried to press their advantage, and on his 
refusal to yield further they attacked, only to be routed at the 
Horns of Hainan (Qurun Hamah), thanks to the timely arrival of 
the Egyptian regiments. When Saladin posted his forces round 
Aleppo for the second time, Guniiishtigin had no alternative but 
to accept hie terms, which left Aleppo in the hands of as-Salih on 
condition that the two armies should combine in operations 
against the Franks, 

This was at the end of April 117^ A tew days later, at Hamah, 
the envoys from the caliph brought his formal investiture with 
the- governments of Egypt and Syria,* For most princes ol his 
time this was a mere formality, but for Saladin it wa* much more* 
If the war to which he had vowed himself against the crusader* 
was to be a real jihad, a true "holy war", it was imperative to 
conduct it with scrupulous observance of the revealed law of 
Islam, A government which sought to serve the cause of God in 
battle must not only he a lawful government, duly authorized by 
the supreme representative of the divine law, but must serve God 
with equal zeal in its administration and in its treatment of its 
subjects. Already, during hi* first years, in Egypt, and following 
the example set by Nfcr-ad-Dln, he had abolished all forms of 
taxation which were contrary to Islamic law, and his first action 
in Damascus wae to abolish them there. This was his invariable 
practice on each addition to hie territories, and was formally 
stipulated in the diplomas issued to his vassats. It is true that they " 
did not always observe the condition, but an offender was lilcely 
to find himself summarily dispossessed of his government in con- 
sequence. The sources vividly portray the repeated amazement 
of hie officers and subjects that the personal acquisitions, and exer- 
cise of power which were the first objects of most princes and 
governors, including those of his own house, were of no interest 
to hiuij and that wealth was a thing to be used in prosecution of 
the holy war or to be given to others. The fact was patent even to 
the crusaders. As early as 1175, when Raymond agreed to terms 
with Aleppo in order to draw off Saladin, William of Tyre ob- 
served that "any increase of Satadin^ power wae cause for sus- 
picion in our eyes, + + . For he was a man wise in counsel valiant 
in war b and generous beyond measure. It seemed wiser to us to 
lend aid to the hoy hing. , . not for his own sake, but to encourage 
him as an adversary against Saladin." 1 



* There m im evidence £li»L wp* *L my ti™= inimiDr inreited hj the calin-li *3rb the 
title «i£ iultpn (Arabic, tuff**). * WUlijrn pi Tyre, XXI, fi. 
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No greater justification than this could well be found for the 
policy which Saladin had adopted. Eight year? Later he jsed the 
same argument in an outspoken despatch to the caliphate: * c Your 
servant helLeve* that there is no stratagem more fraught with 
mischief for the enemy and the infidel, no effort more effective 
against the misgnided, no favor more profitable in stirring up to 
anger the leaders of heresy, than to enlarge your servant'? power 
to increase his opportunity of service. For let it be considered, is 
there among all the ruler* of Islam another one whose extension 
of power is a source of grief and affliction to the infidels F" 

The facts were not so patent at Mosul, where, the tcrmc of the 
agreement with Aleppo s and probably also the diploma from the 
caliph, were received with incredulous. anger H It was not only that 
a prince of the Zcngid house was reduced virtually to being a 
vasaat of one of his- fathers creatures. What was still more dis- 
agreeable was that the creature was- a Kurd, who challenged the 
monopoly of sovereignty enjoyed by the Turk* for a century afld 
a half, and bestowed his conquests upon his own Jtinsmen.jTo 
what extent, indeed, personal motives were mingted with SaTa- 
din*s genuine devotion to the cause and the ideals of Islam is a 
question which it may never be possible to resolve. But in the 
circumstances of his time, however unselfregarding his motives 
were, the only way in which his object could be realised was by 
concentrating power in his own hands, and delegating it to persons 
on whose loyalty he could count with absolute assurance. The 
attitude of the Zengids drove him in the same direction, when 
events showed him the futility of relying upon alliances and con- 
federations. 

Before leaving northern Syria, Saladin retaliated against the 
Assassins by raiding the Isma'Tlite territories in Jaba] as-Su.mma'q, 
then withdrew to Damascus and made a truce with Jerusalem. 
An envoy had been sent to Mosul to ensure Saif-ad-Dln's ac- 
ceptance of the agreement, and had obtained satisfactory as- 
eprarjceSr When, however, the envoy of Mosul in turn came to 
Damascus to swear Saladin to its terms, he presented in error a 
document which provided for an offensive alliance against him 
between Mosul and Aleppo. He was prepared, therefore, when bt 
April 1 17c* the allies- mustered their forces again. Marching north- 
war dfij he met them on the 2lnd at Tall as-Sultan, fifteen miles 
from Aleppo, and dtove them headlong from the field. Restraining 
his army frorn pursuit, he distributed among them the immense 
booty, released the captives, and sent hack to Saif-ad-Din the 
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cages of doves, nightingales, and parrots found in his. canteen with 
an ironical message to amuse himself with. them and keep out of 
military adventures in the future. The disgusted sultan, saye the 
contemporary Aleppo chronicler, "found the Mosul camp more 
h'ke a tavern, with all its wince, guitars, ht« f bands, singers, and 
singing girls, and showing it to his troops prayed that they might 
be preserved from ench an affliction," 

In spite of paladin's magnanimity Aleppo still held out. But 
when, after storming it* protecting fortresses to east and north, 
Bu^a'ah, Manbijj and *Aiai h he again invested it on June 2 j> its 
defenders consented tn a renewal of the arrangement made the 
year before. A general peace was signed a month later between 
Salad in, his brother Turan-Shah (now "sultan" at Damascus), the 
princes of Aleppo and Mosul, and the Artukid vassals of Mosul 
(the princes of rjian Kaifa and Mardin), all parties wearing to 
join together against any on& of them who should break the 
agreement, Ae-$a1ih was given back t Az&z on the intercession of 
his little sister, and undertook to furnish Saladin with the as- 
sistance of the army of Aleppo shoold he require it. 

During the siege of f Az5z, a second and more determined at- 
tempt had been made on Saladin's life by Assass-in emissaries^ 
On hia return from Aleppo, therefore, he marched on Masyaf, the 
Syrian headquarters of the sect, and laid siege to it, while his. 
troops ravaged the neighborhood. What followed is largely en- 
veloped in legend ; but Saladin withdrew to Damascus, and dis- 
missed his forces to their homes. All that is certain is that for the 
rest of his life he had nothing to fear from the Assaseine,. 

After marrying at Damascus the widow of Nur-ad-Dln h Saladin 
returned to Egypt, which had been governed in hig absence by his 
brother al- [ Adil Saif-ad-Dm, and occupied himself for a year with 
internal affairs. His chief attention was directed to the construc- 
tion of the citadel and the great waits of Cairo which he had begun 
in 1 17] as a precaution against future Frank Esh invasions., together 
with the reorganization of the fleet. At the same time he was 
earnestly concerned to foster in Egypt the orthodo* reform move- 
ment which Nur-ad-Din had encouraged in Syria, and both he 
and al-'Adil set the example of founding the new colleges from 
which it was diffused. Meanwhile* his nephew Taqi-ad-Dln 'Umar, 
the most warlike and impetuous member of the family; who had 
watched with a jealous eye the distribution of kingdoms and 
governments, to his relatives, was engaged in attempting to carve 

l CI. ibtrn^ chapter IV, pp. tij-iz^. 
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out a Jcingdom for himself in the west, an attempt which wae 
ultimately to lead to a clash with the Muwafchid (Almohad) 
sxJtan of Morocco. Saladin, so far as the evidence goes, toot 
no hand in organising these expedition!, but certainly connived 
at them, and even twk credit for them in his despatches to 
Baghdad,. 

In August J 1 77 the news of the arrival in Palestine of Philip 
of Flandera gave the signal for fresh preparations for war H Whether 
or not he waa informed of the proposals made to Philip to invade 
Egypt> it was a condition of the truce with the France that "if 
any king or great noble arrived they were free to give him as- 
sistance, and the armistice should be renewed on his withdrawal." 7 
As the crusaders, after attacking Haruah, moved up to besiege 
Harimj SnLidin planned a large-scale raid on AacaJon and Gaza.. 
*Imad-ad-Din gives a vivid picture of the light-hearted confidence 
of the Egyptian troops as they assembled at the advance base 
and dispersed on plundering raida over the countryside. Baldwin 
IV's well-timed surprise attack on the regiment of guarda at 
Mont Gisard on November ?5 threw the whole force into con- 
fusioUj and the remnants Straggled back to Egypt as best they 
could, harassed by the FranJts and the bedouins, and by lack of 
both food and water. To Saladin himself, who owed his escape 
to the loyalty and foresight of al-Qadi al-Fadil, it was a lesson 
that he never forgot r 

So far from decisive was this defeat, however, that only four 
months later he ivae able to set out again with a refit ced array, and 
yet leave efficient forces behind to guard the security uf Egypt. 
The expedition this time had the definite object of attacking the 
besiegers of rjarim, and although Saladin was forestalled in this 
by the raising of the siege on payment of an indemnity by the 
government of Aleppo, he pushed on to Homa and encamped there 
in readiness to take the field at the first opportunity, The with- 
drawal of the Count of Flanders automatically brought the armi- 
stice into effect again; in addition, a bad year had brought severe 
scarcity in Syria r Yet Saladin was eager to resume the jihad 1 and 
although all the eloquence of al-Qadi al-Fadil was exerted to 
persuade him to hold hia hand until conditions were more favor- 
able, he wae already assuring the caliph's ministerg that, if aU 
went well and if the troops duly mustered, he would attack 
Jerusalem in the following year, 

T 4Qjd-jd-Dj aj p^/,a t r. aj T faucet J by itQ-Sblmah, l r i 7S }. Set «lw t>*l<jw, di*pt*r 
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In August the Franks broke the armistice by an attack on 
Hainan, It wae driven off without much difficulty and the pris- 
oners were brought to Saiadin, who ordered their execution for 
breath of faith, A more serious breach occurred when Baldwin 
began to construct st fortress at Jacob's Ford, at the instance of 
the Templars, in October. Saladin was unable to intervene at once 
owing to a delicate situation which had arisen at Damascus, His 
brother Tmran-Sliah had completely neglected his. duties as gover- 
nor, besides being on suspiciously good terms with as-S&lib. at 
Aieppo H Saladin had accordingly appointed his nephew Farrukh- 
Shah as military commandant at Damascus. Turan-Shah now 
demanded that he should be given the fief of Baalbek, which was 
held by the former governor ai Damascus, Ibn-al-Muqaddam, 
Very unwillingly, Saladin consented to the investment of Baalbek* 
and when Ibn-al-Muqaddam eventually surrendered he was given 
extensive fiefs in the north 3 the loyal relationship between him 
and Saladin renamed unbroken, ad on the death of Farrukh- 
Shah En ttSj he was reappointed to the governorship of Damascus. 
The episode temporarily weakened SaladinV diplomatic position 
as- against his rivals; but in the long run it waj largely due to his 
firm, yet conciliatory, attitude towards Ibn-al-Muqaddam in this 
conflict that he had never again to take military measures against 
an insubordinate officer. 

With this problem out of the way, Saladin was free to resume 
the offensive in the spring of 1 179. He began by reorganizing the 
commands in the north, appointing Taqi-ad-Din to Hamah and 
Na&ir-ad-Dln ibn-&hfrkuh to Horns, to hold Raymond of Tripoli 
in check h A second winter without rains had created famine con- 
ditions in Syria; his troopE were suffering severely and remon- 
strated with him, but he answered only i( God will provide", and 
sent the mnst incapacitated bach to Egypt with Turan-Shah, 
asking al-'Adil to send him 1500 picked men in return , along with 
supplies. Early in Aprilj on receiving reports of a projected raid 
by Baldwin, he sent out Far/rukh-Shah with the Damascus regi- 
ment, numbering about 1000 slave troops ( Arabic singular, m*m- 
luk), with orders to shadow the Franks and send back information 
on their movements. Farrukh-Shah, however, found himself en- 
gaged almost by accident near Belfort (Shaqlf Arntin)> and gained 
a brilliant success, the more welcome to the Moslems because the 
constable Humphrey of Toron was among the killed. 

Shortly afterwards Saladin moved out to Banyas and, trusting 
to receive warning from his spies of any concentration of Frankish 
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troops posted a guard at Tall al-Q5d] and dispersed his forces to 
loot for forage and supplies^ Bands of starving Arab tribesmen 
who had followed him up were dispatched! into the districts of 
Sidon and Beirut to reap all the grain that they could find. In the 
plain of Marj 'Uyun, he was surprised by the appearance of a large 
force under Baldwin, but hastily mounted all the available troopg 
and turned an initial reverse into a notable victory. Hie date wag 
June lo T [ J79, and H Imad-ad-D]n, who drew up the register ol the 
prisoners, relates that over two hundred and seventy knights were 
among them^ exclusive of lower ranks. 

Adequately supplied now for a major operation ? Saladin enlisted 
large auxiliary forces of Turkomans and siege troops to supplement 
the Syrian regiments and the fresh Egyptian contingent and on 
August 25 invested the newly-constructed castle at Jacob's 
Ford. The siege was prosecuted with unremitting vigor and 
resolution; on the sixth day> the castle was stormed, the seven 
hundred defenders were taken prisoner, and the Moslem captive* 
were released. In spite of the heat and the stench of dead bodice, 
Saladin would not leave until the last stone had been rated^ and 
made a series of forays into the territories of Jerusalem before 
returning to Damascus, 

In all these operations, the Zengids of Aleppo and Mosul had 
shown no readiness to assist him in the reconquest of Palestine, 
The modest successes that he had been able to gain made it clear 
to him that the struggle with the crusaders could not be pressed 
to a conclusion with only the forces of Damascus and those which 
could be spared from the defense of Egypt h It was not merely that 
the 6000 troopers whom he could now maintain in the field at one 
time were insufficient for a decisive campaign. So long as the 
Nuriyah at Aleppo were under the command of others, they con- 
stituted a potentially hostile force on hi* flank. But even if they 
were securely brought over to his side t that very operation would 
only deepen the hostility of the Zengids of MosuL, who with their 
6000 troops could still effectually neutralize him. The conclusion 
was inescapable: since he could not concentrate the forces of 
Syria and Egypt against the crusaders so long as he was en- 
dangered by flank Or rear attacks from Mosul, the forces of Mosul 
too must be brought under his control and turned into auxiliaries 
in the jihad. 

That this could not be accomplished without armed conflict 
must have been dear to him; but he was reluctant to taltc up 
arms against those who were to be his future allies. Persuasion and 
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diplomacy would yield better jet urns than conquest^ and he knew 
himaelf to possess one powerful advantage In the eyes all 
I$lam he had established his claim to the spiritual succession of 
Nur-ad-Dln t and those moral forces which had been fanned into 
life by Nur-ad-D]n were ranging themselves on his side. However 
much the interests of the Zengids might be supported by the nar- 
rower loyalties of local patriotism and military tradition, he en- 
joyed the sympathies of an increasingly powerful faction, not only 
at Aleppo, but also 4t Mosul* The rivalries and secret or overt 
communications of the Zengids with the Pranks undermined their 
own Mugcj and it aeema that even the doctrine of legal rights, so 
industriously pursued by Saladin, helped to turn the scale. He 
had only to repeat the tactics employed by Nur-ad-Din himself 
against Damascus; to weaken the opposing party by encouraging 
defections and by organizing military demonstrations at ap- 
propriate moments, and at the same time to observe to the letter 
his treaty obligations and the sovereign rights of the caliph. 

Saladin's history during the next sU years, 1 179 to 1185, is the 
record of hia successive advances toward tMe aTrnTThtTcooiplex 
tale of campaigns and negotiations with the Tnjncjr princes of Meso- 
potamia, the Zengids of Mosul, and the envoys of the calipliale, 
though noE difficult to unravel, is difficult to present without 
entering into a mass of detail. With this main thread En the nar- 
rative two others are interwoven; the continued warfare with 
Jerusalem, and the problems of internal administration and re- 
lations between his relatives and vasaals. For the sake of clarity, 
we shall deal with these aspects separately. 

Daring the campaigns of it 79 the Selchiikid sultan of Hum, 
KJlJj (or Klhch) Arelanll, who had in the previous year sent an 
envoy to assure Saladin of his friendship, suddenly demanded the 
cession of Raban t taken by Saladin in 1176 from as-^aluV Taqi- 
ad-Dm, in whose command it lay, was dispatched to defend it, 
and by a stratagem routed the Selchiikid army with his small 
force of icoo horsemen. Early in 1 1 So a quarrel broke out on a 
domestic issue between the Selchiikid sultan and the Artukid 
prince of Hisn Kaifa, Nijr-ad-Dln. Although the latter was a vassal 
of Mosul he appealed to Saladin, presumably in virtue of the 
Aleppo treaty of 1176. This was just the kind of occasion for 
which Saladin was waiting. In order to establish his control over 
Mosul, the first step was to detach the great vassal? of Mesopo- 
tamia and Diyir-Bakr, who furnished more than half of the ef- 
fect [ve forces of the Mosul army. The most powerful of these were 
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the Artukid princes of r£isn Kaifa and Mardin, who had never 
reconciled themselves to Zengid domination. Already in I [7S they 
had approached Saladin* to obtain his support against the aggres- 
sive designs of the Selchiikid sultan, and, dubious as the present 
rdjitj ItUi wai, he wa* impelled to seine the opportunity ? in order 
to gain their interest and display a dt facta suzerainty over IMyfir- 
Eakr. A truce signed with Baldwin, in the spring left him free to 
lead his army to the borders of the Selchukid dominions, less for 
the purpose of military operations than to force Klllj Arslan to 
cease these provocations and accept his mediatioiL The plan 
achieved even greater success than he could have anticipated. The 
two sultans met on the river Sanja (Gfik-Su) iti June and there* 
apparent^ concluded the alliance which was to mean so much 
to Saladin in later years. Its first fruits were a short and successful 
campaign against Reuben (West Armenian, Roupcn) of Little Ar- 
menia, on the pretext of harsh treatment of the Turkoman 
tribes in his territories. 

Baha'-ad-Din relates that after this campaign a general peace 
was concluded, on the iniriatrve of Kill] Ajslan,, between Saladin, 
the Selchiiltid sultan* Mosul* and the princes of Diya>Bakr* at a 
meeting on the Sanja, near Samosata, on October z t iiSoh There 

IS no continuation of this st&texnciit ill any other Contemporary 

source* and indeed the evidence is all against it h For on June 29 
Saif-ad-dn of Mosul had died, and his brother 'Isz-ad-Dln, 
setting aside Saif-ad-IWa nomination of bis son Samjar-Shah, 
had succeeded him. On his accession *Iii-ad-Dln sent an envoy to 
Saladin to ask hi* agreement to the continuance gf the suicrainty 
of Mosul over the Meeopotamian cities sciicd by Saif-ad-Din after 
Nflr-ad-DuVs death in 1174. Saladin refused point-blank. These 
provinces, he said, were included in the general grant made To 
him by the caliph, and he had left them in Saif-ad-DWs pos- 
session only in return for his promise to assist Saladin with his 
troops. At the same time he sent a despatch to Baghdad, pointing 
out that he coold not draw indefinitely on the Egyptian forces for 
his Syrian campaigns but needed the armies of those provinces, 
and asking for a confirmation of the grant,, which was sent to him 
accordingly* 

The breach with Mosul was consummated by the death of as- 
$alih. at Aleppo on December 4, 11S1. Saladin was in Egypt at 
th e time, and on learning of aB-^alih^s ilincs$ had sent urgent 
orders to Farrnkh-Shah at Damascus and TaaT-ad-Din at Hamah 
to occupy the western Jaidra {Arabic, ;'#sff*&2 upper Mesopo- 
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tamia), and prevent the army of Mosul from crowing the Euphrates. 
But Farrukh-Shah was engaged in countering Reginald 1 * schemes 
of invading Arabia from Kerak (Krak des Moabites), and TaqT- 
ad-Dln was. unable to prevent *Ia-ad-Din from entering Aleppo. 
Tnere he appointed his brother 'Tmad-ad -Din as governor or the 
city, in exchange for Sinjar, and after emptying the contents of 
its treasury and arsenal returned to Mosul, Saladin* s intense anx- 
iety over the situation is shown by the succession of letters ad- 
dressed to the caliph's council (Arabic, rfiww), criticizing the con- 
duct of the prince of Mosul in seizing a province which had been 
assigned to him while his own troops were in the very act of pro- 
tecting the city of the prophet from the "infidel" complaining 
that the disputes between the Moslem princes were hindering the 
jihad, reasserting his claim to Aleppo on the basia of his diploma, 
and declaring that "if the Exalted Commands should ordain that 
the prince of Mosul be invested with the government of Aleppo^ 
then it were better to invest him with all Syria and Egypt as 
well." The urgent tone of these letter* is no doubt explained parity 
hy the need to counteract the similar pressure of the partisans of 
Mosul at Baghdad, but though propaganda points may be difficult 
to disentangle from religious zeal there can be no doubt that 
Saladin wa& genuinely in. earnest over the stalemate that would 
follow from a reunion of Aleppo with Mosul r 

In May ii8z he left Cairo, accompanied by half of the newly 
reorganised army of Egypt, some 5000 troopers in all, and rejoined 
his lieutenants in Syria, After an unsuccesefnl eovp df rnain 
against Beirut by sea and land, he marched on Aleppo, fortified 
in his purpose by the caliph's diploma. But before investing it T he 
was visited by Muzafrar-ad-Din Gokbori, the governor of Harran, 
with an urgent invitation to croat the Euphrates and assurances 
that he would be welcomed on all sides. Accordingly, since he was, 
in fact, by virtue of the caliph** diploma, lawful ruler of the 
Euphrates and Khabur provinces, Saladin crossed the Euphrates 
at the end of September, and with only scattered opposition oc- 
cupied the former possessions of NUr-ad-EKn in the Jazirs, 
ad-Dln attempted to take the field against him, but was foiled 
by the opposition of his own officers and the open adhesion to 
Saladin of his chief vassal, the Artuhid prince of Hisn Kaif a, Nflr- 
ad-Din ibn-Kara-Arslan, The sole result of his action was to supply 
Saladin with a valid pretext for advancing on Mosul itself* an 
action justified by hirn in a lengthy despatch to Baghdad, accusing 
the rulers of Mosul of paying the Franks to attack him, of op- 
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pression of their subjects, and finally of appealing to the sworn 
enemy erf the caliphate, the Selchukid atabeg in Persia, The last 
accusation k confirmed by the Mogul sources; in desperation *\zz- 
ad-Drn was seeking allies in every direction, and sent Baha*-ad- 
Din himself to ask for the caliph's support against Saladin^ In 
response to this appeal, the caliph sent a delegate, the shaikh asb- 
shuyahhj to mediate between the parties, and for a month pro- 
tracted negotiations went on while the siege continued. 

It must be emphasized that the point at issue in these negoti- 
ations was not at any time Saladhvs claim to the physical pos- 
session of ftfosul, but the terms on which its prince would adhere 
to Saladin and send his armies to cooperate in the war against the 
Franks. On this first occasion the main object of the Zengid prince 
was to retain his suzerainty over Aleppo, and although Saladin, 
anxious to reach an agreement, yielded to all his demands short 
of this, he refused to ratify the terms. At the urgent intercession 
of the shaikh, Saladin agreed to withdraw from Mosul, but refused 
to continue the negotiations. The fact ihat they had been set on 
foot had severely strained the confidence of his new vassals in the 
Jai^i, atid ui ur-Lief to reassure them he annOLLneed to the diwan 
his firm determination not to leave the province until he had com- 
pleted the conquest of it. 

He began by besieging 'Izfc-ad-Dnfs brother in Sinjar, with the 
assistance of the Artulrid Nur-ad-Din. It was surrendered on terms 
after fifteen days (December 30), and the garrison was- evacuated to 
Mosul. After Darqi also had been surrendered by its Artuldd prince 
Bahram } Saladin went into winter quarters at Harran, But that 
he had no intention of relaxing the pressure upon 'Iiz-ad-Dm is 
shown by the stream of correspondence addressed to the chief 
ministers at Baghdad and reiterated requests for his recognition 
as suzerain of Mosul. Though this was still withheld, his appli- 
cation to receive the caliph's diploma for Amida (modem Diyar- 
baklr) was granted. In April 'Izz-ad-Dfn made an attempt to Tally 
his remaining allies, but Saladin called up Taqi-ad-Din from Ha- 
mah, and on hie approach the coalition dissolved^ Without waiting 
for the remainder of his forces he at once laid siege to the all-hut- 
impregnable fortress of Amida in Diyar-Bakr, in pursuance of a 
promise made to Nur-ad-Din. Its surrender within three weeks set 
the seal on his reputation j and his quixotic generosity* both to the 
defeated governor and in handing it over with its immense mili- 
tary stores intact to Nur-ad-Din, disproved once and for all his 
enemies' imputations of selfish ambition, 
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In his despatches to the caliphate after the capture of Amida 
Saladin ppinttd the moral. The caliph's authority to take arid 
govern Amida had unlocked its gate* to him; why was the patent 
for Mosul still denied i This alone stood in the way of the union 
of Islam and the recovery of Jerusalem^ Let the commander of the 
faithful compare the conduct of hie clients and judge which of 
them had most faithfully served the cause of Islam, If Saladin 
insists on the inclusion of Mesopotamia and Mosul in his domin- 
ions, it ib because "this little Jazira [ij. Mesopotamia] is the lever 
which will set in motion the great Jaiira Jjjf. the whole Arab 
east]; it is the point of division and center of resistance, and 
once it is set in. its place in the chain of alliances, the whole 
armed might of Islam will be coordinated to engage the forces of 
unbelief." 

The submission of Amida brought the remaining Artukids at 
Maiyafariqin and Mardin over to Saladin, and he now turned to 
settle his account with Alcppo> receiving on the way the Surrender 
of the last of its outer fortresses, Tall Khalid and Aintab (Gaai- 
imtep). By May zl, i i8j, he was already encamped before Aleppo, 
with a reasonable expectation of its early surrender. SeladiiTs 
secretary vividly portrays the complexity of the conflict; neither 
*Imad-ad-Dln Zeugi nor Saladin was eager to fight, the former 
because he had Set his heart on returning to Sinjar, the latter 
because the Nurlyah, Nur-ad-IWs old guards were "the soldiers 
of the jihad, who had in the past done great service (or Islam, and 
whose gallantry and courage had gained his admiration/* whereas 
they for their part ''stirred up the names of war/' and the younger 
and more ardent of Saladin's own troops plunged eagerly into the 
fray. After a few days he withdrew to the hill of Jauflhan,. over- 
looking the city, set his bunder* to construct a fortrcw there, and 
started to distribute the territories of Aleppo in fiefs- to his own 
officers. c Imad-ad-Din Zcngi saw that the critical moment had 
come, and secretly arranged the exchange of Aleppo for Sinjar 
and the eastern Jarira^ on condition of cooperating in the war with 
the Franks. On June i r Saladin's yellow banner was hoisted on 
the citadel; the Nurlyah in turn made their submission with what, 
from the external events, would seem surprising readiness, were 
received by Saladin as old comrades in arms, and were overwhelmed 
by his generosity. The governor of Harim alone held out and 
attempted to gain suppon from Antioch, but wa* arrested by his 
own men, who surrendered the castle to Saladin in person on 
June 22. 
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A truce with Bohemond of Antioch having been arranged on 
condition of the liberation of Moslem prisoners^ Saladin was now 
in a position to retaliate against the Franks of Jerusalem for 
their raiding expeditions during his absence in Mesopotamia^ and 
more especially on Reginald of Kerak for his forays in Arabia and 
on the Red Sea. Announcing to the diwan at Baghdad his decision 
to prosecute the jihad* now that the main obstacles had been 
removed, he set out with the regular troops of Aleppo and the 
Jazira, together with the Turkoman cavalry and a large force of 
volunteers and auxiliaries. After a brief halt at Damascus he 
crossed the Jordan to Baisan on September 29, but failed to bring 
the main forces of the kingdom to battle, 8 Returning to Damascus, 
he summoned al-*Adil to join him before Kerak with a body of the 
Egyptian troops, and laid siege to the castle in November, The 
Mfialcme were so confident of success that the failure of their 
mangonels ic effect a breach produced a corresponding diicourflge- 
mentj and when news was received of the arrival of a relieving 
force at Wala, they round excuses for putting off the attack, and 
Saladin withdrew to rest arid refit his armies. 

During this interval another attempt was made to solve the 
problem of Mosul by negotiation. The initiative came from 
ad-Din, whose nephew Sanjar-Shah at JazTrat-I bn-^Umar, with 
GokbtVrrs brother at Irbil and the governors of Takrlt and rja- 
dfthahj had thrown themselves on the protection of Saladin and 
obtained from him a guarantee of support. T Tzz-ad-Dfn appealed 
to the caliph to send the ibsikb ash-sbuyiikb once more to mediate 
with Saladin, "knowing/' as Saladin's secretary wrote, "that our 
policy was one o( strict obedience to the calipf/s commands/' An 
agreement was reached with the shaikh on the basis that *Izz>ad- 
Dln's rights in Motul should be respected and that his former 
vaesak should be left tree to choose between Saladin and him + but 
it was rejected hy the envoy from Mosul, and so matters remained 
as they were, or rather worse than they had been. 

For his fresh as&ault on Kerak (August-September IlEjj.) Sala- 
din assembled the most powerful army that had yet operated in 
Syria, comprising the forces of Damascus, Aleppo, the Jazira and 
Sinjar^ Hisn Kaifa and Mardin, and a contingent from Egypt. 
Again it failed, and the armiea were dismissed after a raiding 
expedition through Samaria. Back at Damascus, he found the 
shaikh awaiting him with the caliph*s patents for his new pro- 
vinces. This. was. followed by graver news. ^Izz-ad-Din of Mosul 

" Cf. Ubw, dialer XlJf, p[» s^^-foe, 
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had accepted the offers of the atabeg of Persia, and had i eceived 
a reinforcement of 3000 horsemen from the atabeg Klzll Arslan 
Azerbaijan for an attack on irbEl. Although the attack was 
un&ucceesful, the governor called on Saladin to honor his promise,, 
and thus provided the occasion for Sala din's renewed assault on 
Mosul. 

Before setting out in the following year, however, he had the 
gcud fortune to be invited by Raymond of Tripoli to agree to a 
truce for four years. With his rear thus protected, he assembled 
liia forces at Aleppo in May r rS^ and marched on Mosul, although 
he had been warned by the sultan Klllj Arslan that he would be 
opposed by a coalition of the "eastern princes". But Mosul was 
in fact left to its fate, and even the caliph refused to intervene 
further, presumably because — as Salad in lost no opportunity 
of reminding him — £ lzz-ad-Din had been forced to acknowledge 
the Sclchiikid TughruL as his suzerain. During the summer heat 
Saladin slackened the siege and, leaving part of his f orcea in front 
of Mosul, led the rest northwards to deal with * confused situation 
which had arisen there after the deaths of Nur-ad-DTn and the 
princes of Akhlat (or Khilat) and Mardin. Returning to Mosul in 
November, he prepared to continue the siege through the winter. 
In a last attempt to stave off the inevitable end, *Izz-ad-Din 
appealed to SaladirVs chivalry by sending out a delegation of the 
Zengid princesses to intercede. But the issue at stake wa* too 
serious* and Saladin could promise no more than to accept the 
mediation of ^mad-ad-Dln Zengi of Sinjar, What foltowed it not 
quite clear, Saladin suddenly fell ill, and "repenting of hia rebuff 
to the envoys, sent to *Imad-ad-Dln to dispatch a mission to 
Mosul." Without waiting for the conclusion of the negotiations- 
he left Mosul on December 3,5 for Harran and withdrew his troops- 
to Nisibin. Tn the following February H Izz-ad-Dln sent the qadi 
Baha 3 -ad-Din as his envoy to Harran with instructions to get a 
sworn agreement, on the best terms that he could. Saladin re- 
stored to him the small district of Baina-n-Nahrain, between 
Nisibin and the Tigris, and on swearing to these conditione was 
recognised as suzerain of Mosul; 'Izz-ad-Din in return undertook 
to send his troops to assist in the reconaucst of Palest ine H The 
grand coalition was. formed at last. 

Throughout all these yearSj in which Saladin wa& devoting hts 
chief attention to organizing the forces for the coming struggle,, it 
was clearly to his advantage to avoid any major operations 
against the Franks. In 1 1 So he had willingly agreed to a truce with 
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Baldwin an both Land and sea.* Raymond of Tripoli had, it seems, 
ref used to become a consenting party and was brought to reason 
only hy a striee of devastating raids as well as the secure of the 
island of Ruad by the Egyptian fleet. One of the moat important 
stipulations for Saladin was the freedom of trade, since the route 
between Egypt and Damascus was precariously ciposcd^ and in 
times of warfare caravans had to be convoyed by bodies of troops. 
It was the violation of this condition by Reginald of Kerak 
which gave the signal for the reopening of hostilities. In thr 
snmmcr of llSl he had made a raid on Taima* ifl the northern 
Hejaz, from which he was recalled by an energetic counterattack 
on the Transjordan by Farrukh-Shah irom Damascus. This was 
bad enough, but Saladin made no move until Reginald seized a 
caravan on its way from Damascus to Mecca. After all efforts to 
right the wrong had failei h he took the field in the spring of I J Bin 
Though Ms. forces were not yet strong enough for a decisive blow, 
he no doubt hoped to inflict some further losses on the Franks. 
Baldwin's defensive tactics, however, prevented a major engage- 
ment but left the countryside open to the raids of Farmkh-Shah*B 
cavalry* with the boocy from which the Moslem forces retired well- 
content to Damascus. 

Ealadirfs ne^t operation was of a more audacion& kind. As eariy 
as rr.77 he had begun to reorganize the Egyptian fleet* making it 
a separate and independent department under its own head, with 
power to take all the materials and impress all the men that it 
needed. By the middle of the same year T the fleets of Alexandria 
and Damietta were already engaged in raiding^ and in 11 79 they 
carried out a daring attack on Acre and the Syrian coast r The 
seizure of Ruad in it So has already been mentioned r In the 
general reorganization of the Egyptian forces which Saiadin made 
in 1 1 Si the fleet w&& still further strengthened. He now planned a 
combined land and sea operation against Beirut } in the hope ot 
taking it by surprise. The plan was skillfully carried out (August 
1 182), but the garrison held off his assaults until Baldwin was 
ready to relieve them, when Saiadin, who had come out wfrh only 
light raiding equipment reassembled hij forces, at Baalbek and 
marched northwards. 

During the campaigns in Mesopotamia and the struggle for 
AIcppcv Farrukh-Shah was left in Damascus with instructions to 
meet, at best he conld with the troopa at his disposal^ the raids 
made by the Franks into Moslem territory. "While they knock 

1 Ct bdflw, chapter XIX. p, 555, 
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down Tillages*" Saladin is reported as laying on the new? of 
Baldwin's raid* into the Hauran, "we are taking cities.** Much 
more serious was the news of Reginald's commerce-raiding in the 
Red Sea and penetration into the Htjas in February 1 183. Saladin'ft 
admiral, rJuaflm-ad-TSn Lu*lu*, taught the raiders a drastic lesson, 
but tot before the report of the exploit Sent a thrill of conster- 
nation and horror round the Moslem world, This episode probably 
did as much as any other single event to enhance Saladm's repu- 
tation and strengthen his position. 

The expeditions in the latter half of 1183, already mentioned, 
though inconclusive, served to throw the Franks hack on the 
defensive. The equally unsuccessful siege of Kerak in August 1 184 
and subsequent raid on Palestine served nevertheless one useful 
purpose, in that they brought together for the first time most of 
the diverse contingents of Paladin's army and gave them game 
practice in joint operations. The Egyptian fleet also continued its 
activities in both of these years, although in less spectacular wrays. 
Raymond of Tripoli and the barons were therefore ready enough 
to ask for the armistice which, in the spring of 1 1S5, freed Saladin 
for his final campaign against Mosul. 1 ' 

Saladin's military forces, though organized on the same lines 
as those of Nur-ad-Din, differed in one important respect. The 
proportion of Kurds in his regiments was much greater and the 
mamluk clement lew prominent. A common loyalty to him kept in 
check the rivalries that might otherwise have issued in conflicts 
between them, and in hie selection of fiefholders and the lesser 
governors he aeems to have held the balance fairly evenly. In the 
disposal of provinces, however, hie own family had first claim. 
His viceroys and governors enjoyed uncontrolled authority, on 
condition of equitable treatment of their subject^ a contribution 
to the war-chest of the jihad,, and maintenance of their regiments 
in good order and discipline, in readiness to take the field when 
they were called for. .To all of them he gave his complete confidence, 
and expected of them equal loyalty in return. Himself iudiuerent 
to the material reward^ of power, he seems to have been unaware 
of the corrupting influence ol power and wealth on others, and 
only in flagrant cases, of disregard of these conditions did he inter- 
vene. He had little patience with the perpetual and petty but 
necessary details of daily administration, and the lack of his per- 
sonal supervision made itself felt in the provinces. With thi& weak- 
ness in the field of administrat ion went also an imprudent gener- 
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osity in the disposal of his revenues. Everything was given, away 
without a thought to all who asked j * ( I used to blush," wrote 
BahaW-Dln, "at the size of the demand* made upon him," His 
campaigns were as much occasions of princely largesse as of mili- 
tary operations- His intendants saw to it that all present military 
needs were adequately met, but no reserves were accumulated, 
and thie deficiency was to prove a serious embarrassment during 
the Third Crusade. 

On the occupation of Aleppo in [1 83 Saladin at first invested 
hia ten-year-old son a^Zahir GhazI "aa sultan'*, with a number of 
trusted officers to support him, but this arrangement was chal- 
lenged by al-<Adilj who asked that he might exchange the govern- 
ment of Egypt for that of Aleppo. Whatever Saladin't regrets at 
deposing his favorite son may have been, he agreed without demur, 
and the diploma of appointment* which, was drawn up in terms 
of brotherly affection unugual for such formal document a* con- 
ferred on al-'Adil unrestricted authority, subject to the ueual 
stipulations. On the advice of al-Qadl al-Fadil he replaced al- 
'Adil in Egypt by Taqi-ad-DTn 'Umar, but with a justified fear 
of his impetuosity reluctantly sent the qadi with him to exercise 
a moderating influence. During his grave illne&s several of hie 
relatives, anticipating his death, began to make dispositions in 
their Own interests. Partly because of this, partly because he was 
anxious to establish his sons, he redistributed the provinces in 
llS6r Al-'Adil^ on his own suggestion^ was reappointed to Egypt^ 
not T however, in full possession but a* guardian of Saladin's son 
al-'AiTi ^Uthman, Taql-ad-Din took his deposition in bad part, 
and for a moment threatened to go out west, taking a large part 
of the Egyptian army with him. At length, however., he obeyed 
Salad in's order to present himself in Damascus, and was reap- 
pointed to hie fiefs in the north, together with Maiyafariqin in 
Diyar-Bakr- Aleppo was restored to a^-Zahir GhazI. 

In any estimate of Saladih's career the chief place must be 
given to the efforts by which he built np the material power now 
about to be discharged upon the Franks with accumulated force. 
But there was another, less obvious, group of activities which 
were being prosecuted at the same time and to the same end. The 
extent to which Saladin's diplomacy wae employed to isolate the 
Franks in Syria and to ensure that he should be, as far as possibly 
on terms of peace, if not of friendship, with every potential ex- 
ternal antagonist before opening hie decisive campaign, has not 
been sufficiently appreciated. His diplomacy wa3 directed on two 
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fronts. The Moslems in Syria and Egypt were well aware of the 
large place tnat the trading interests of the Italian republics re- 
presented in the maintenance of the Latin states* and of the rival- 
ries among Piea, Genoa, and Venice, From the beginning of his 
government Salad in made efforts to attract their trade to Egypt, 
which would have the double advantage of increasing h[s own 
resources and diminishing the value of the Syrian trade, especially 
in view of his control uf the Red Sea. The earliest treaty which has 
bo far been attested was one with Pisa in 1173, and its utility was 
demonstrated in the following year, when the Pisans and other 
European merchants assisted the Egyptian forces against the 
Sicilians at Alexandria, Saladin's own letter to Baghdad on this 
occasion affirms the existence of treaties with Genoa and Venice 
as- wclb "There is not one of them but supplies our land with its 
material* of war..,, and treaties of peaceful intercourse have 
been negotiated with them alL" Three years later t a letter from 
al-Qadl al-Fadil to Saladin refers in passing to "the envoys of the 
different peoples" in Cairo h and there can be no doubt that this 
trade greatly assisted the reconstruction of the Egyptian fleet. 

Still more effective for Saladin's purpose were the diplomatic 
negotiation! with Constantinople. The efforts of the Greettg to 
pereuadc the Latins in Syria to cooperate in attacks on Egypt con- 
stituted a standing threat to its security. Ac the same time, it was 
difficult to reach agreement with them without turning the 
Sekhilhids of Anatolia against him. The disaster inflicted on 
Manuel's army by Klllj Arslan at Myriokephalon in 1170, how- 
ever, ended for a time direct hostilities betiveen them, and on 
Manuel's death in I l£o his successors took the initiative in Open- 
ing relations with Saladin, which were affirmed by treaty in llSl. 
The growing hostility between Greeks and Latins increased the 
utility and frequency of these relations, wh[ch were maintained 
between Saladin and both Isaac Angefus at Constantinople and 
Isaac Comncnus in Cyprus. Such terms of friendship with the 
traditional foes of Islam were no doubt sufficiently justified in 
Saladin* s eyes by their immediate advantage, but they gave him 
the further satisfaction of restoringj if only temporarily t the old 
institution of Moslem worship at Constantinople in the name of 
the 'Abbisid caliph. 

By the end of 11 So" everything was organized and ready for the 
signal. But Saladin was still bound by the terms of the treaty of 
11&5 and had to wait until he was famished with a tarns beUi. A 
promising opening had been offered by the conflict between Ray- 
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mond of Tripoli and Guy, and the ensuing alliance between Ray- 
mond and the sultan. 1 * Some of his troops were actually sent to 
reinforce the garrison of Tiberias; consequently Guy's first in- 
tetvtioru under Templar instigation* to attack Tiberias would have 
had the effect of setting the war in motion. Early in 1 1S7 Reginald 
erf Kerak made hi* tatal blunder of attacking a caravan from 
Cairo to Damascus, violating the truce, and refused to yield up 
his booty in response either to the threats of Saladin or the appeals 
of the fcirjgL The summonses went out to all Saladin N s viceroys and 
vassals, while he himself set out with hie guard on March 14 to 
protect a homeward-bound pilgrim-caravan. The Egyptian con- 
tingent, arriving after some delay, joined in ravaging the lands 
of Kcrak and Montreal, and returned with him to Damascus two 
months later; meanwhile the contingents from Damaecue t Aleppo, 
Mesopotamia, Mosul, and Diyar-Bakr assembled at Ra J i al-irlV, 
and raided the county of Tiberias. At SaffQrlyah a body of Tem- 
plars and Hospitallers, disregarding Raymond's instruction^ en- 
gaged a powerful force making a demonstration raid on May i t 
and were killed or captured almost to a man. 

At the end of May Saladin reviewed the combined armies at al- 
c Ashtara in the Hauran. The regular cavalry contingents mustered 
Il^ooo, with possibly as many again of auxiliary troops and irregu- 
lars. '*To each emir he assigned hie place an the left or right wing, 
from which he might not depart j no contingent must absent itself, 
nor a single man leave. From each company he picked out the 
advance guard of archers t and said, *When we enter the ene- 
my 3 territory, this is the order of our forces and these the positions 
of onr companies 1 ." 1 " On Friday, June z6, he set out for Palestine 
and after a halt of five days at ol-Uqhuwanah, at the south end of 
the lake, advanced into the hills above Tiberias. While the two 
armies lay opposite one another Saladin, whether by accident or 
design, led his guards and siege personnel to- Tiberias on Thursday, 
July i. Raymond's countess held the cattle against his assault, 
but her appeal to Gny for help secured the opportunity that had 
been denied to him all these years^ a set encounter in the field 
with the forces of the kingdom r 

The overwhelming character of the victory at Hattirt (July .f, 
1 187) was proved immediately by the talc of cities and for tresses 
thac fell either to Saladin personally (Acre, Toron^ Sidon, Beirut) 
or to separate Contingents under their generals (Nazareth, Caesa- 

" a. belmr, dipptor XIJf r £ fa J. 
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rea, Nablos, etc). Then, passing Tyre by for the time being, he 
joined forces with al-'Adil, who had already stormed Jaffa, and 
besieged Aocalon, which was surrendered on September c on his 
promise to releaae Guy and the master of the Temple, a promise 
eventually fulfilled. The remaining castle? in this region were cap- 
tured either on the march to Ascalon Or just after. Finally, reunit- 
ing his armies, Saladin marched to the goal of hi* ambitions, the 
capture of Jerusalem. After a iiege of less than a fortnight the 
city surrendered on October 2 on terms which confirmed, if con- 
nrrnatkin were needed, his reputation lor limitless courtesy and 
generosity. 1 ' 

The collapse of the kingdom encouraged Saladin to hope that 
Tyre too might be captured before the winter began, and he laid 
siege to it on November 13. The tenacious defense of Conrad of 
Montferrat disheartened the eastern contingent^ wh<^ now that 
winter was at hand, were eager to return home with their booty* 
The disastrous defeat of the Egyptian blockading fleet at the end 
of December strengthened their impatience, and in spite of Sala- 
din's arguments for perseverance, sapportcd by the C4mrnarider$ 
of the Aleppo contingent, the emirs took their men off and dis- 
persed. On January 1 Saladin was compelled to relinquish the 
siege and retired to winter at Acre, where a succession of embassies 
brought him the congratulations of all the Moslem princes, in- 
cluding hie farmer rivals in Azerbaijan and Persia. 

Leaving Acre to be refortiried under the charge of hie trusted 
mamluk Baha'-ad-Dln Karakush, Saladin returned to Damascus 
in the spring, halting for a short time before the still unsubdued 
castle of Bel voir (Kaukab), On May 10 he marched north with his 
guard to join the Mesoporarnian contingents under Gckbdri and 
^mad-ad-IMn of Sinjar, while al^Adil remained with the Egyptian 
regiment^ to guard the south and to deal with Kerak and Krak 
de MontreaL The Aleppo and Hamah troops were ordered to stand 
on guard at TLzJn against any movement on Bohemond'g part H 
The remaining forces at his disposal were too light to undertake 
prolonged siege operations, but adequate for the capture of the 
isolated towna and castles of the principality, as far as its. northern 
frontiers at BaghriU and Darbsak. Although Antioch itself was 
not in any real danger, Bohemond in September asked for and 
was unwillingly granted an armistice of eight months, after the 
negotiation of which the Ifcrapotamian contingents returned to 
their homes and Saladin to Damascus There he was rejoined by 
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al- f Adil with his troops and at once besieged and captured the 
two remaining castles in Palestine, Safad and Belvoir h After the 
surrender of the latter on January 5 the rest of his forces dis- 
persed, and Saladin made a tour of inspection of hi* coastat 
fortresses from Aatalon to Acre,." 

The spectacular success of Saladin in reducing the holdings of 
the crusaders in Syria to three cities, Tyre, Tripoli, and Antioch, 
with a few outlying fortresses within the short space of eighteen 
months, has led both Moslem and western historians to regard him 
primarily as a great and successful general, whose victpries were 
due to the same military qualities as those of other successful 
commanders of armies. This is a complete misapprehension. Sala- 
din possessed, indeed, personal military virtnes of a high order; 
but hie victories were due to his possession of moral qualities which 
have little in common with strategic gifts. He was a man inspired 
by an intense and unwavering ideal, the achievement of which 
involved him necessarily in a long scries of military activities, 
Down to 1 1 86 these activities were directed to imposing his will 
upon the prevailing feudal military system and shaping it into the 
instrument which his purpose required; and the preceding pages 
have shown that their military aspect was subordinate, in his own 
mind and to a large extent in practice, to uniting the political 
forces of western Asia "in one purpose" and imbuing them with 
something of his own tenacity and singleness of outlook. It was 
by these means, and not by superior strategic ability f that he 
succeeded in assembling the army that was to destroy the king- 
dom of Jerusalem, Even the striking campaigns of 1187 and 11 88 
cannot be hctd to prove that Saladin possessed outstanding 
generalship, The victory at Hattin owed as much to the mistakes 
of the Franks as to his strategy, even when every credit is given to 
the skill with which the opportunity was seised. The subsequent 
crumbling of the inner defenses of Jerusalem and Antioch demon- 
strate rather the fundamental weaknesses of the crusading states 
than the military genius of the conquerors, a point emphasized by 
the fact that many of them fell to small detached fortes. 

Furthermore, these very successes were due largely to the exer- 
cise of the qualities which most sharply distinguished him from 
his military contemporaries. Nothing is more remarkable in the 
sources than his reiterated appeal from the criticisms of his offi- 
cers to the principles of honor, of good f aith a and of a firm religious 
conviction. When the turn of the Christian cities and castles came* 

« For tic ounjwipn qf T iK^l ] Sj. ttr ilia ichnr, cJi»ptCT XIX. pp. Si g-S ] ± 
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it was chiefly because of his reputation for scrupulous observance 
of his plighted ward and for uncalculating generosity that they 
surrendered so easily. Those critice who have found fault with him 
for allowing such numbers of knights and merchant* to find a 
refuge in Tyre and so to build up a bridgehead there for the 
counterattack have generally failed to consider what the course 
of the Third Crusade might have been if on its arrival it had found 
Saladin still engaged in the task of reducing one by one the castles 
of the interior, without complete freedom of movement and com- 
plete security in his rear. That he did not in fact capture Tyre as 
well was the result partly of the accident of Conrad's arrival and 
partly of the impatience and insubordination of the eastern, 
regiments. 

The second of these causca illu&rrates sharply the persisting 
defects of the forces with which he had to meet the later struggle 
with the crusaders. But this was still in the future, and it is un- 
historicai to imagine Saladin as preparing plans and disposing 
hi* forces to meet the forthcoming invasion from the west. His 
thought had from the beginning been concentrated upon offensive, 
not defensive, warfare-; it was for this purpose that he had built 
up his armies, and it had now been largely, and brilliantly, ful- 
filled. Though he grieved over the lack of staying-power of his 
vassal* before Tyre and again in 1 1 88 before Antioch, he saw in 
these no more than temporary checks, and confidently expected 
to make Up for them in later campaigns The first hint of the 
coming invasion reached him from the Sicilian admiral Mflrgaru 
at Latakia in the autumn of iiS8, and so little disturbed was he 
by the report that he granted Bohemond 9 truce only until May 
irSgL, and busied himself during the winter with preparations to 

attack Antiocfi and Tripoli- 

In all probability, therefore, he was taken by surprise when the 
first convoys arrived and Guy's troops succeeded in marching to 
Acre and investing the city, on August 17, 1169. From that 
moment his role was transformed, and he was faced with a new 
and grimmer task which no Moslem commander, for centuries 
before him, had ever attempted: the task of holding an army in 
the field for three years^ and that with every circumstance of 
discouragcmentH Had he been no more than a leader of armies, he 
could not have achieved it; hi* feudal troops would have melted 
away and left the field to the Franks. But it was in this wholly 
unexpected conjunction that the true greatness of Saladin and 
the inner strength of the instrument which he had treated were 
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put to the test. He had a double conflict to wage; the external 
struggle wich the crusaders* and the internal struggle with the 
fisaiparous tendencies and the instability of the feudal armies. 
Military genius had but a small part in the combination of quali- 
ties by which he fought the crusade to a standstill. The long 
campaign v/as an almost unbroken succession of. military reverses 
and disasters; hk generak were openly critical, his troops often 
mutinous. It was by the sheer force of personality* by the undying 
flame of faith withEn him, and by his example of steadfast en- 
durance, that he inspired the dogged resistance which finally wore 
down the invaders. 



XIX 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
JERUSALEM, 1174-1189 



Xhe history of the Latin orient following king Amalric's death 
it overshadowed by the disaster of 1187, the loss of Jerusalem, 
And yet, if this tragic conclusion may be for a moment forgotten, 
these same y care brought continued prosperity to the three Latin 
colonies remaining in the Levant. Despite losses- and the costly 
failures in Egypt, the combined resources of Antioeh, Tripoli, and 
Jerusalem were still formidable. Even in I1S7 when Saladin can- 
trolled the Moslem world from the Kile to Mesopotamia, the 
crusaders sent out an army the equal of his. Those who maintain 
that Saladh's conquest was "inevitable*' too often forget this. 
Indeed, to attribute the crusader** failure in I1S7 solely to Sala- 
ries power is to oversimplify a complex problem. The defeat ot 
that year stunned Europe. The problem of the "fall of Jerusalem 1 * 
has fascinated historians ever einc.e H The modern historian cannot 
be content merely to relate the story. He must attempt an ex- 
planation. 
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Contemporary chroniclers generally agTcc that the men of Jeru- 
salem had brought disaster on themselves through their own mis- 
takes. It is true that the short reigns of Baldwin IV and Baldwin V 
witnessed quarrels over the regency, dissension wasted effort, and, 
above all, ill-conceived diplomacy and blundering strategy. But 
the contemporary historian, lacking the perspective of later years, 
was too much concerned with apportioning the blame. Since the 
kingdom of Jerusalem was split into two factions during its last 
years, partisan historians handed down to posterity two sets of 
villains and heroes. As a consequence, although the accounts of 
William of Tyre and hit continuatora have gradually for sound 
reasons tound favor, modern interpretations have long echoed the 
ancient controversies. Hence an understanding of the opposing 
factions is essential . 

In the kingdom of Jerusalem, aa in the Latin, east generally N 
baronial participation in government was exceptionally well de- 
veloped, Tt is also a faet of capital importance that AmahLc'a 
capable administration was followed by the troubled reign* of 
Baldwin IV (117+-1185) and Baldwin V (1185-1186), Since each, 
for reasons of health or youth, was unable consistently to assume 
full executive responsibility, baronial rule — or, as it sometimes 
happened, misrule — triumphed over royal power. The normal 
functioning of administration was upset because the proper bal- 
ance between the two organs of government, the king and the high 
court, was destroyed. 

History records few more tragic careera than that of Baldwin IV, 
the "leper king". Only thirteen at the time of his father^ death, 
afflicted with a terrible disease which sapped his strength and 
caused an untimely death, he nevertheless in the short years of his 
life displayed heroic fortitude and remarkable intelligence. He had 
been tutored by William pf Tyre and during moat of his reign 
owed much to that exceptional man's wisdom and experience, 
Baldwin possessed an admirable understanding of the needs of the 
monarchy oE Jerusalem. Unfortunately, his health frequently 
forced him to relinquish the responsibilities of government to 
various regents, who were tailed hnillit or procurators. The very 
choice of a builli^ whether by royal appointment or baronial selec- 
tion, often raised opposition and ultimately contributed largely 
toward dividing the kingdom into two factions. Each faction en- 
deavored to control policy. Each attempted to promote the inter- 
ests of its adherents through influencing the helpless king or 
securing the bAtiliage* 
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There is no simple explanation for the development of these 
two parties. To a great extent their existence is attributable to 
the divergence in viewpoint between the well established so-called 
"native barons" and the "newcomers" from the west. Broadly 
speaking, the native barons, already in possession of their fiefs, 
were devoted to a prudent defensive military policy and aturioos 
to preserve ae far as was still possible the balance of power among 
Moslem and Christian states. The newcomers, on the other hand, 
were ljlt*ly to be warlike advent arers, immigrants, anxious to win 
renown and fortune. But these labels are not entity satisfactory. 
Associated with the newcomers* far example, were the Templars 
and the Hospitallers whose dedication to the military life perhaps 
accentuated the desire for aggressive action. Finally > purely per- 
sonal loyalties and animosities often dictated adherence to one 
faction or the other. Bnt whatever their origin, the existence of 
the two factions proved disastrous. In the last days of the king- 
dom, as the parties became more distinct and their mutual op- 
position more bitter, there developed a serious cleavage in the 
matter of diplomatic and military policy which prevented unified 
action, and in I iS 7 directly caused military disaster. In a short 
timej therefore, the unified kingdom of Amalric became a realm 
divided. In the following pages attention will be centered on the 
affair^ of the kingdom of Jerusalem, for it was there that the 
events which determined the fate of all three states took place. 
Developments in Tripoli and Antioch will, therefore., be mentioned 
only as they bear on the common situation. 

The early years of Baldwin IV's reign passed without any 
serious crisis. They were significant as illustrating, nrsc^ the ad- 
ministrative difficulties created by the young king's precarious 
health and, second,, the beginnings, of Saladin's effort* to control 
Moslem Syria. The first important regency after Amaltic'd death 
was that of count Raymond III of Tripoli, who tool: office late in 
the autumn of 1174. 1 Supported by the higher clergy and the 
principal native barons, Humphrey of Torfln, the constable, 
Baldwin of Ram] a (sometimes found as Rama) and his brother 
Balian of Ibelim and Reginald of Sidon, Raymond held office 
until Baldwin IV came of age, presumably in the fall of 1176. Not 
only did Raymond possess the proper legal title to the baiiliage 
aa the king's closest male relative, but he was highly esteemed by 

i The admiunLratiOQ n*l temporarily carded Mi by Mi]ca c,E Flamy, HBWctml. He 
] M t jupparn and itwrtl* *htt ^mand'i dratHD Vtii muntecd. H» wEfc. 5t«pTwmc 
d Ktnk uni Wflntrial, appaMftdy warded Raymond u th* fflnirdnrr- 
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the native barons, now evidently in the ascendant, as one of 
themselves. His ancestral inheritance, it is truCj was the county of 
Tripoli s but through marriage to Eschivaj widow of Walter of 
Tiberiae, he secured control over Tiberias* one of the important 
lordship Of the kingdom. Except for a relatively unimportant 
expedition into northern Syria* Raymond's administration was 
uneventful. It k worth mentioning* however* that William, the 
hi&torian, was appointed chancellor and archbishop of Tyre. 

At best, bailliAge was a temporary expedient. Since the king's 
condition precluded the possibility of direct succession, the hope 
of the- dynasty rested with his elder sister, Sibyl. Hencej sometime 
during 1 175 or early in 11 76 ic was decided by Ealdwin IV and the 
high court that some provision for the future of the dynasty must 
be made. Accordingly, William Longaword, son of WiUiam of 
Montferrat, was- irwjtcd to the Holy Land. On his arrival in Oc- 
tober nj6, he was mamed to Sibyl with the county of Jaffa and 
Ascalon as dowry arid given ivhat apparently amounted to the 
proenratorship or regency. Unfortunately, William Longsword 
died in Jane 1 1 77, a scant few months after hie marriage* More- 
over, the birth of a eoiij the futore Baldwin V* shortly afterward 
foreshadowed another regency problem unless Sibyl should many 
again. Even this last possibility was not without its dangers ae 
subsequent events were to prove. 

The hopes so abruptly dashed by Montferrat*? death were raised 
again later in the same year {1177} by the arrival of count Philip 
of Flanders, a relative of king Baldwin, who was accompanied by 
a considerable retinue of knights. Here at least was- the prospect 
of real assistance against Saladin, and so he was offered the regen- 
cy H To the consternation and disappointment of all he declined 
with a display of modesty which* to judge from his subsequent 
behavior, was insincere. Eventually it was decided that Reginald 
of Chatillon, who on his release from captivity had married Stepha- 
nie of Kerak (Krak des Moabites) and Montreal (ash-Shauhak)* 
should act as baiili with Philip^ assistance,* Having thus em- 
barrassed the high court in its attempt to provide for the ad- 
ministration* Philip proceeded in various other ways to make him- 
self thoroughly a nuisance. Later in 1 177, the Ling himself was 
again active and apparently continued to exercise power until 

* Peginpkf ni KfTBt (ar%uin%, at Chitillim) had bom ftlcS***! trortt Mptirity in r 176- 
Hfi Cntnitd 5t4j>li*Ilije r widow vi Hump hw ftt T0T511 «nd lliLe* ni PiajKTK r inJ a* Iflrf e( 
Jterai md Wont ml w« on* oE thd Jciqfctfftm'B fntti ErtiportpDL bararu. For REgnuUI'n 
career i« Schlnm.liefpcr r Ratatti Je Cbetithn. 
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nSj, At least there k no record until then of the appointment of 
any bailli. 

During these same years (H7+-nSo^ the diplomatic and mili- 
tary situation grew steadily worse. It will be recalled that the 
center of interest during Amalric T B reign had been Egypt where 
the collapse of the Fatimid caliphate invited outside intervention. 
Amalric's failure permanently to profit by that opportunity had 
left the field to Satadin. As the preceding chapter has indicated, 
Saladin's success iu supplanting the caliphate of Cairo had ended, 
at least in that area, the old Sunnite-ShTite feud which had been 
an important element m Christian *ecurity. J So long as Nur-ad- 
Din had livedo however, his jealousy and suspicion of the young 
conqueror of Egypt had prevented the political unity of Egypt 
and Syria. Nur-ad-Din'a death (May [ 174), just two months before 
that of Amalric, therefore removed one obstacle to Syrian-Egyp- 
tian cooperation. Saladin was quick to take advantage of the 
situation. His capture of Damascus on October z8 + 1174* with the 
resulting political union of Egypt and Syria + was his first step 
toward encircling the crusaders 1 states. The old Latin policy of 
balancing a friendly Damascus against its rivals in Egypt and 
northern Syria was now largely thwarted. What was worse, Sala- 
din then proceeded from Damascus north against Aleppo, the key 
to northern Syria. 

This objective, however^ Saladin did not then attain, partly 
because of Alcppan resistance, partly because of the presence of a 
Fratikish army under Raymond of Tripoli then bailli. Yet his 
campaign was otherwise a great success. Before he returned to 
Egypt in September 1176) he had taken HdmS and Hamah and 
defeated a contingent from Mosul. Somewhat later Baalbek was 
invested h Further, the caliph of Baghdad now recogniied him as 
ruler ot Egypt and Syria. Thus t the crusaders* policy of balancing 
dissident Moslem states against each other was gradually losing 
its efficacy in the face ol Saladin's Syrian successes. 

The Near Eastern equilibrium was also seriously upset by the 
Byzantine defeat at Myriokephalon in September 1176. It had 
been the emperor Manuel Comnenus'e intention to break the 
Turkish hold in Asia Minor. Instead, his army was routed. The 
basileus accepted KlUj (or KJllch) Arslan's terms and retreated 
with the remnants of his troops, Myriokephalon has been com- 
pared with MatliiEiert a century earlier ; and, indeed, for the Latin 
east the defeat was crucial. Militarily, Byiantium never recovered. 

' Fvt further ddtaifo n(ff*nJiiig SnLitin'i rarrer ttt llufflj tfiajrtcr XVElt. 
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Rivalry over Antioch, it is tree, was now ended, but the strong 
Byzantine power in Apia Minor , so long a deterrent against Moslem 
expansion, was also removed. 

In the following year (1177), at the time of Philip of Flanders* 
visit to the Holy Land, a splendid opportunity for separating Egypt 
from Syria was lost. Emperor Manuel, whose fleet was still formid- 
able,, offered to fulfil arrangements made previously with Amalrie 
to renew the project of a joint Latin-Byzantine expedition against 
Egypt, Unfortunately for the Christian cause, Philip, after offering 
all sorts, of excuses and causing interminable delays, flatly refused 
to participate, and the project was abandoned. Since Manuel died 
in 1 1 Go and since, alter the death of young Alexius II ( 1 1 1 83), 
the empire was ruled by the violent Andronicus Comnenus 
(1 183-1 i6j) and the incompetent Isaac Angelus (i 185-110.5), both 
unfriendly to the crusaders, this was in fact the last opportunity 
to renew the Byzantine alliance. A remarkable victory of the 
royal army under kins; Baldwin IV at Mont Guard temporarily 
restored Latin morale, Saladin was badly worsted (November 15, 
1 177)* the crusaders were not able permanently to follow 
up their victory; and Saladin, who had lost a battle, had by no 
means exhausted his resources as the succeeding months were to 
show, ThercforCj despite the victory of Mont Gi&ard, the Christians 
wert far from secure. 

The campaigns of these years have been described in the pre- 
ceding chapter.* But it may be well to recall here that they cost 
the Latins heavily. The eminent constable, Humphrey of Toron, 
was mortally wounded, and many distinguished knights, including 
Odo of St. Amand, master of the Temple, Hugh of Tiberias, 
Raymond of Tripoli** stepson, and Baldwin of Kamla, were cap- 
tured. Saladin also captured and destroyed a newly built castle at 
Jacob's Ford in August 1 179. Further, he had, with a reorganized 
Egyptian fleet, menaced the Frankish coastal possessions. Ruad, 
an island off Tortosa in the county of Tripoli, was seized, and in 
May 1 180 king Baldwin proposed a truce which, because of the 
threat of a famine in the Damascus region, Saladin was willing to 
accept. Somewhat later in the summer, after sea and land raids, 
Saladin also concluded a truce with count Raymond of Tripoli and 
returned once again to Egypt where he remained until Ti9s. The 
breathing spell was welcome, but it only postponed the issue. In- 
deed, it is important to remember that Prankish security atill 
depended on Moslem disunion. So long as the Aleppans and 

* Ct ibir^ chapter XVIII, pp. ^67-^7*. 
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Moaulites continued to resist hia northward advance, Salaiin 
could not press his advantage or follow up fully hie minor victories t 
How energetically and successfully he strove to eliminate these 
obstacles, the preceding chapter has related. 6 

Daring these critical years the Christians never Ceased trying to 
secure assistance from outside. The eastern bishops, among whom 
was William of Tyre, who attended the Third Lateran Council of 
1 1 79 were commissioned to broadcast word of the danger facing 
Jerusalem. But although the council attempted to discourage 
trade with the Moslems, especially in war materials, no real aid 
was organized ,. Therefore, although a few new crusaders arrived 
from the west in 1179, no substantial betterment in the crusader** 
position can be noted, 

Tt is evident from what has already been described of the first 
si* years of Baldwin IV'a reign that the instability of the executive 
power had seriously handicapped policy. So long as it was un- 
certain whether the young king's health would permit him person- 
ally to govern or would force him to shift the burden of respon- 
sibility to another, there was bound to be a certain feeling of 
tension within the high court. During the years nSo-u82 t when 
the foreign danger was temporarily removed, this tension increased 
markedly. In fact those years brought the first open division into 
two hostile factions of barons. While not all the circumstances 
attending these fatal quarrels tan be determined, the main outlines 
are clear. 

The occasion for the first outburst seems to have been the 
marriage of Sibyl to Guy of Lusignan in the spring of 11 So.* Guy 
of Lusignan, a young Poitevin noble with art indifferent record,, 
had recently arrived in. the Holy Land. With the help of some 
advance publicity on the part of his brother Aimery, a favorite of 
Agnes of Courtenay, Sibyl's mothcr> he had won the young lady's 
favor. In fact, this fickle widow, who seems already to have tenta- 

* CI, al»7*, chapter XVlII, pf, 572-58=- . . . . „ . 
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tively offered her hand to Baldwin of Ramla, was completely 
captivated by the handsome Poitevin r Apparently Agnes and 
Baldwin IV were also persuaded by the Lusignarta to agree to the 
match, Guy's suit for Sibyl's hand, carrying with it the presump- 
tion of regency, possibly even of succession to the throne, was 
apparently not favored by most of the barons. It was particularly 
abhorrent to Raymond of Tripoli who h presumably on hearing of 
the projected match, entered the kingdom in force along with his 
friend, Bohemond HI of Antioch. Thereupon the king took alarm 
at their appearance and ordered the marriage performed at once 
even though it was still Lent (March 5— April 30^ ] 1S0). Raymond 
and Bohcmond then left the kingdom, the former remaining away 
for two years.' In this affair t as in its sequel two years later, there 
is ample evidence of personal intrigue on the part of the Lusignans 
and Agnes, which was directed toward the- stake* of power as well 
as of love. Agnes seems to have been an especially sinister influence. 
Indeed, her accomplishments as an intriguer were considerable. 

Agues had been married four times. Two husbands had died; 
and two of her marria^ica had been annulled. Exercising a powerful 
influence over het son, Baldwin IV, especially during his periods 
of illness^ she promoted the cause of her relatives and favorites. 
Among the former were Sibyl, her daughter, and Joscelin Til, her 
brother. To compensate for the loss of his Edessan inheritance, 
the latter had built up a considerable fief in the neighborhood of 
Acre and was seneschal of the kingdom (t 176^1 too). As was men- 
tioned above, Airciery of Lusignan, and now presumably his 
brother" Guy also, were numbered among her favorites. In ad- 
dition, Hcraclius, a handsome though incompetent and immoral 
cleric, apparently owed to her his appointment as archdeacon of 
Jerusalem and then archbishop of Caesarea, Late in ir!to, when 
Amalric of Nesle died and Baldwin IV had to choose between 
William of Tyre and Heraclius for the patriarchate, Agues 
influenced hereon to pick the utterly worthless Heraclius. William 
of Tyrc^B defeat undoubtedly strengthened his already existing 
antipathy toward this "odious and grasping woman 1 ' and all her 
associates* 

7 Bt'hbsnimd III taiurd cnniidcrnlilt; trpiibJc flt t\\3l time--. On tHt deP-th- flE K njiucL 
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The baneful influence of Agnes is again evident in i i&z. In the 
spring of that year, Raymond of Tripoli set out for his barony of 
Tiberias after an absence of almost two years h Before he had 
crossed the i rentier of his county he was ordered by the king not 
to enter the kingdom, la this instance, William of Tyre dearly 
explains how certain people, jealous of the count, were able to 
persuade the king of Raymond 1 * intent to seize the throne. Among 
them were Agnes, JoscclirL. and a few others. Evidently the as- 
sociates of Agnes and Joscelin enjoyed in U%% an ascendancy over 
Baldwin IV which they probably had established earlier. At this 
point, however, their designs were frostrated by a gronp of the 
"most experienced" among tne barons who finally prevailed upon 
the king to reconsider. Thus peace was made, and although Wil- 
liam of Tyre mentions no names, it seems clear that among the 
supporters of Raymond were those native barony Baldwin of 
Ramla, Balian of Ibelin, Reginald of Sidon, and others, who had 
helped him secure the procuratorship in iijf 

Therefore-, by n8z two mutually antagonistic parties had ap- 
peared within the kingdom of Jerusalem. One, which might well 
be called the "court party was composed of the relatives and 
favorites of AgncS and the Lusignans. Bound together by blood 
relationship, marriage, and the pursuit of power, they sought to 
establish their ascendancy over the helpless Baldwin IV, The 
other party consisted of the native barons who increasingly looked 
to Raymond of Tripoli for leadership. Each group attempted to 
control policy, either through the high court, presumably the nor- 
mal constitutional procedure, or, as the court party eeems to have 
done j by gaining power over the king and acting quickly. The 
latter method worked in nfio; and the remaining barond were 
faced with a fait actvmplL It failed in 1182 as the native barons 
reorganized their ranks. 

The year IT 83 is important in the annals of Jerusalem for two 
reasons, First, Saladin was able by the conquest of Aleppo to 
complete the encirclement of the crusaders' states along the coast. 
Second^ an additional crisis in the internal affairs of Jerusalem 
weakened the resistance of the kingdorrL H These two developments 
are so closely related as to warrant a somewhat detailed chron- 
ological treatment. 

As the preceding chapter has deBeribed, Reginald of Kerak 
broke the truce in the summer of by attacking a caravan 

Tns«JLii r n firl n dtriHbttl by T. L. La Nwita. "Tilt Riet "id Dediiu o£ a Frnnki^ Sci^neury 
□1 Syria Ln Lhr Timi iA [b* fcrupads*," Same du Srrf-En Europeex, igjfl, KISS, t(*-ii. On 
AfIKf t t<X Ecr-Diicaiige, Li* FMHiiltt fomr+mr, pp^ JM-JOI- 
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bound for Mecca; and Saladin left Egypt far the north in May 
1 1 Si* Pushing through Syria and Mesopotamia, he was able 10 
capture Sinjar and Amida (Diyarbaklr), As he turned south again, 
Aleppo and rjarim fell to his arms in June n8j r With Egypt, 
Damascus* and Aleppo in his possession,, the encirclement wag 
complete, Mosul still resisted, but Iconium (Kenya) was friendly 
and, as we have seen, the fear of a diversion from Byzantium had 
been removed by Manuel's death. 

This triumphal campaign had beeu carried forward without 
serious hindrance on the part of the Latins. Thzt they understood 
the gravity of. the situation is clear, for in February T I $3 au extra- 
ordinary tax for defense was decided upon in Jerusalem, Mean- 
while an exceptionally large concentration of troops assembled at 
SafFuriyah, a village near Tiberias. In this vulnerable area on the 
horder an attack by Salfldin waa expected. While the army re- 
mained in readiness at $afffLriyah, Jung ^Baldwin's illness took a 
sharp turn (or the worse. He summoned all the barons and, in 
the presence of his mother and the patriarch.! made Guy of 
Lugignan haiUi, For himeclf he rcecrved only the royal dignity, the 
city of Jerusalem, and an annual revenue of One thousand gold 
pieces. Guy was further required to promise neither to seek the 
crown while the king lived nor to alienate any of the king's castles 
or cities of the public domain. 

Although the barons were then commanded to swear fealty to 
Guy, many made no attempt to conceal their rcscntmcut, William 
of Tyre, as might be expected, echoes the view that Guy was utter- 
ly unfit for the task thrust upon him. Moreover, his explicit 
mention of the presence of Agnes and Her aclius, together with his 
intimation that Guy had obligated himself to a number of knights 
by unwise promises, lends support to the conclusion that the court 
party, or at least its principal members* had regained their as- 
cendancy over the king. At any rate, the renewal of dissension 
came at a most inopportune time. 

Toward the end of September Saladin, who had tcft Aleppo and 
returned to Damascus, crossed the Jordan and plundered Baisan.. 
The main body of his army then encamped at *Ain Jaliit, leaving 
bands of skirmishers to reconnoiter elsewhere r The Christian army, 
numbering according to William of Tyre thirteen hundred knights 
and fifteen thousand foot, probably the largest ever assembled up 
to. that time, moved from Saffuriyah to al-Fulah closer to Saladin. 

* CJupter XVm, pp. j^f, e([. It. WW ill AuglUt I] to rhflt A cwnlfintd land J ad ce* 
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No attack was made, however, and after a week of unimportant 
maneuvers, Saladin, finding it impossible to obtain adequate pro- 
visions, withdrew. He regained Damascus OH October 13. Two 
great armies had faced each other and had not rklced a decisive 
engagement. 

There are two possible explanations of the campaign of 1183, 
Qne + which has been developed at sonic lengthy approves the 
crusaders' strategy and further insists that they did precisely 
what they should have done four years later at Hattin. The cam- 
paign was, in this view, a success. The limited Christian forces 
had not been depleted; ytt Saladin had been forced to withdraw. 
No such interpretation was accepted by the contemporary his- 
toriaiij William of Tyre. Although, he cautiously disclaims more 
than hearsay information and admits that a difficult military 
situation existed^ he strongly intimates that personal quarrels 
immobilised this great Christian army, A number of barons, he 
suggests, were unwilling to have Guy, whose bailliage they op- 
posedj receive the credit for a victory. Hence a glorious opportuni- 
ty was wasted," 

Probably there is truth in both explanations. The waiting strat- 
egy had succeeded in frustrating a possible attack. Moreover^ it 
must be remembered that Saladin's control over the disparate 
elements of the Moslem Levant was recently won and depended 
on constant vigilance and continued success. Armies could not 
be kept in the field indefinitely. Soldiers were also farmers and 
merchants and had to return to their fields and shops. On the 
other hand, it is possible that Saladin could better afford to be 
paiient than the crusaders. Certainly hie stiength remained un- 
diminished during the subsequent critical years. 

At any rate, there is no denying the poisonous nature of the 
dispell!: luji in Jerusalem. Shortly after the campaign of riE^ the 
king came to the conclusion that Guy's incapacity had been amply 
demonstrated. In November he removed Guy from the procurator- 
ship, specifically denied his rights of succession to the throne and, 
in the presence of the clergy and the barons* had his hve-ycar-old 
nephew crowned and anointed. Among those present were Bohe- 
mond of Antioch, Raymond of Tripoli) Reginald of Sidon, Baldwin 
of Ramla, and Balian of Ibelin. Balian held the chUd, the future 
Baldwin V T on hie shoulder. 

TLere followed in the next few weeks an unedifying quarrel 
between Baldwin IV and Guy, the details of which need not con- 
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cera us hare. The latter, understandably enough* was not prepared 
to submit quietly. Nor wae he without friends; for the patriarch 
and the masters of the Templars and Hospitallers pleaded before 
the high court in bis behali. Neither the king nor his barons were 
moved, however* Finally in December llSj or early in J 184 the 
king strengthened hie nephew's position and concluded hie action 
against Quy by bestowing the haiUiage on Raymond of Tripoli, 
The move seems to have been popular. Certainly the counts eleva- 
tion to the regency a second time marked a personal triumph for 
himself. Further it seems a clear indication that the native barons, 
of whom he was the most prominent, had recovered their influence 
in the kingdom. To provide against all possible contingencies and 
especially to forestall the expected resistance of the court party, 
elaborate arrangements were made concerning the hailliage and 
the guardianship of the boy-king. 

The baittiage was to last until the majority of, Baldwin \ t that 
is, ten years. To defray expenses Raymond was given Beirut and 
its revenues, AH other castles were to be kept by the military 
orders, The guardianship of the boy-king was entrusted to Jos- 
cclin, the next nearest male relative, lest Raymond be held respon- 
sible in the event of the boy's death r If Baldwin V died before the 
ten years had elapsed, a committee consisting of the pope, the 
emperor, and the kings of Franco and England, was to choose 
between Sibyl and Isabel, the two daughters of king Amalric by 
different marriages. Until the choice wae made Raymond was to 
continue as procurator All were required to give their oath to him 
and to the boy-king. 

The barons 1 hesitation to admit Sibyl's rights without the action 
of the committee is understandable. They feared her husband, not 
herself, and presumably hoped 10 invalidate her claims (and 
Guy's) with the help of outside arbitration. Isabel had married 
Humphrey „ the son of Stephanie of Kerak and Montreal, and there' 
fore now the stepson of Reginald. No doubt the barons hoped he 
would prove more amenable to their wishes than Gny, although 
in this they were to be disappointed. In the main the provisions 
adequately guaranteed an orderly solution of all foreseeable con- 
tingencies as far as law was concernedL As will be seen, they failed 
because a conspiracy Successfully defied the Law, 

We have seen that after ufio the existence of two parties con- 
testing the control of the kingdom of Jerusalem was increasingly 
evident. The events of 1183-U&4 so aggravated the dissension 
between these two groups as to make their composition more clear. 
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On the one hand wer e the native barons, including such men aa 
Baldwin of Ramla, Ealian of Ibelin, and Reginald of Sidon, Their 
acknowledged leader in "75 and more prominently after I ifi 3 was 
Raymond of Tripoli. A man of proved capacity* an excellent strate- 
gist, he had even won the respect of his Moslem enemies. These 
native barons were united in opposition to Guy and his associates 
for personal reasons and on grounds of public policy. To them, the 
blooded nobility of the land secure in their ancient fiefs, Guy was 
an upstart and adventurer whose rise t<? power aroused a natural 
jealousy and a fear that continued success might eventually jeop- 
ardize their own vested interests. In addition there is reason to 
believe that these men favored a purely defensive military policy, 
Certainly this was true of Raymond of Tripoli in 1 187. At any rate 
they were opposed to rash adventures which the "newcomers" 
with everything to gain and nothing to lose might advocate. 

It is also evident that the principal historian of these evente> 
William of Tyre, mutt be counted among the adherents of Ray- 
mond ol Tripoli r Like the Ibelins he wae a native of the Levant 
and shared their suspicions ol Guy and his fellows. Thus his ex- 
cellent account, though faithful to the facte as he learned them, 
is colored by his personal attitude. Unfortunately his service a* 
chancellor and his support of Raymond's cause came to an end 
with his death, perhaps early in 1 185. Hie history closes with the 
events we have just described, 11 

The court party which continued to support Guy of Lusignan 
was grouped around Sibylj Agnes, Joscelin. of Edessa, Aimery of 
Lusignan, and Heradius, The masters of the two military Orders^ 
Arnold of Torogc and Roger of Les Moulina, it will be recalled^ had 
also pleaded on Guy's behalf in 1183, Perhaps they were amon^ 
those to whom Guy had made rash promises. Possibly, as was 
frequently the case with the Templars and Hospitallers, they op- 
posed the conservative military polity of the native barons. To- 
gether with the patriarch they toured Europe in 11E4 seeking aid 
for the Hdy Land. Arnold died 011 the journey and was succeeded 
as master of the Templars in tt&6 by Gerard of Ridefort. 

Gerard was already a personal enemy of Raymond of Tripoli. 
Some years previouslyj when Gerard had first arrived in the east, he 
obtained from Raymond a promise of the first good marriage in 
his county. Somewhat later the lord of al-Batriln died leaving o-nly 

» C£. Kny. WiPum Tyn r 1, 14& Thr dtatalh *f the haitiiov *rf*q(tm*Pt? *™ found 
in toe Coilimolmr (ErtK^L, pp. itj-i 9 |, Erac\ti r pp. -l-io). Von n. dnciaiiftii wf tlK ™- 
flirting ta\hoauj it t(j dm« »ui Otfirt nitttten, hc JWdwiflj ffdjrniflsJ 111, pp. S7~B^ *™ 
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a daughter Raymond allied himself to- be dissuaded from ful- 
filling hi* promise to Gerard by a handsome financial offer from 
PlcbamiSj a wealthy Pisan. As a consequence Plebanus got the 
fief, and Gerard remained thereafter an irreconcilable adversary 
of Raymond. Therefore, although up to this point Gerard had not 
been prominent in the affair* of the kingdom, he must be num- 
bered among the confederates of Guy. 

Another baron soon to be found among Guy*s followers was 
Reginald of Chatillon, ruler of Kerak. An uncontrollably adven- 
turous knight, Reginald hid already had a remarkable career both 
in Antioch, where through his marriage to Constance he was for 
a time prince, and in the kingdom. His marriage 10 Stephanie, 
heiress of Kerak and Montreal gave him control Over that im- 
portant southern barony and provided him with a constant temp- 
tation to attack the caravans passing between Egypt and Syria. 
On more than one occasion he broke the truce with the Saracens, 
and in 1 182-1163 he. audaciously, though unsuccessfully > launched 
a fleet on the Red Sea to pillage the coast." Hardly to he classified 
as a newcomer, since he had been in the east for more than a 
quarter of a century and possessed a handsome fief, he was none 
the leas a restless spirit who found the company of men like Guy 
and Gerard more congenial than that of the conservative native 
barons. 

Guy*e character, like that of all controversial figures, is difficult 
to estimate. That he was not without soldierly and states manlike 
qualities his later career in Cyprus seems to indicate. Bat, being 
largely responsible for the loss of the kingdom in 1 187, he became 
the target of hitter criticism in s whole class oJ contemporary 
chronicles. Yet, even if the partisan character of much of this 
criticism be admitted, it seems abundantly clear that in n E6-I 1 87 
Guy was the one led, not the leader. He did not further any con- 
sistent policy. Rather he was the rallying point for a collection of 
ambitious, jealous, or discontented individuals. The events of 
those fateful years point to the conclusion that s with the exception 
of Sibyl, men and women followed Guy either for reasons of per- 
gonal advantage or because they opposed the other party. In, him- 
self he was not important. 

Far more important than the motives □£ individuals wat the 
fact of schism. At the most critical moment in ite history, 
Jerusalem was a state divided, indeed, a kingdom verging on 
civil war. 

" CI. jboTCj rtiaptcj XVLII, p. 562, 
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The arrangements made for the administration of the kingdom 
by Raymond of Tripoli and the provisions for the future of the 
dynasty brought temporary internal peace. Except for one or two 
minor engagements the military situation remained approximately 
the same h The patriarch and the master of the Hospital returned 
(ram Europe with a su*n of money, contributed by the long of 
England,, which was ty- be placed in the care of the military orders. 
But they brought no substantial promise of armed assistance. A 
passive defensive strategy was, therefor^ still the only hope par- 
ticularly as Saladin, despite his tremendous successes, continued 
to meet resistance in Mesopotamia, In fact ic was the coincidence 
of renewed difficulties in that region with a severe drought in 
Jerusalem that led to the arrangement , probably early in r r 85, 
of a four-year truce between Saladin and the kingdom r 

Meanwhile Raymond's administration proceeded smoothly even 
after the death of the afflicted Baldwin IV in March 1 1 85. A 
severer test came with the death of the young Baldwin V in the 
late summer of llS6, for this event provided the opportunity 
evidently awaited by the court party. In spite of their oath to 
follow the procedure laid down in 1183-1 1 84., the associates of 
Guy conspired to overthrow Raymond's regency by methods 
which amounted to a palace revolution. The conspiracy was 
launched by count Jo&eelin immediately following the death of 
Baldwin V at Acre. First, Raymond of Tripoli and the barons 
were somehow persuaded to avoid Jerusalem^ and permit the 
Templars to bury the late boy-lting. Therefore, while the count 
of Tripoli went to Tiberias, Joscelin was able to secure Acre, and 
then to seize Beirut, the city supposedly held by Raymond, 
Having thus strengthened his own position, he sent word to Sibyl 
to go to Jerusalem, where she was joined by the patriarch, the 
masters of the two military orders, and William III of Montferrat, 
Baldwin V's grandfather who had just arrived in the caet, 13 

When Raymond discovered how he had been bctrayed } he 
summoned all the barons toNablus. Actually those who assembled 
there with him were the native barons. Joscelin remained at Acre. 
Reginald of Kerak absented himself and was soon persuaded to 
join those in Jerusalem. Thus the division followed party lines, 
and the court party was strongly entrenched in the capital, It was 
obviously the intention of the conspirators in Jerusalem to defy 
the regency of Raymond and to proceed with the coronation oi 

11 WilJiam NE Mont(cn« tie father of WiDiam Loanword wtiG jniuifd Sibyj in 
1 1 j6 and ot OHtfid wbo if rivtd at Tyre in ] i 5y. 
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Sibyl and Guy before the- complicated machinery of arbitration 
by the popfrj the- emperor^ and the kings of France and England 
could be get in tnotitm. Only Roger of Lcs Moulina, master of the 
Hospital, demurred. For several hours he refused to surrender 
his key to the treasury — he and the master of the Temple each 
had one — where the crowns were kept. Finally , he thrust the 
key from him, thus disclaiming responsibility for an action which 
he was powerless to prevent. Gerard and Reginald then rook two 
crowns from the treasury. First, the patriarch crowned Sibyl, 
Afterwards, Sibyl herself crowned her husband* assisted according 
to the chronicler by Gerard, who uttered the famous words : <4 This 
crown is well worth the marriage of Botron." The enronatign took 
place late in the summer of jt$6 t 

Betrayed) out-maneuvered, now faced with a j&it act<tmpli t Ray- 
mond and the barons with him at Nablos were at their wits 1 end. 
Baldwin of Ramla, who not onty shared his- associates' estimate 
of Guy, but, it wiU be remembered, had once himself aspired to 
Sibyls hand, threatened to leave the country. Raymond suggested 
that they crown Isabel and Humphrey^ the alternate pair men- 
tioned in 1 183-1 184, and force their way into Jerusalem, The 
plan was accepted. Unfortunately for the kingdom^ Humphrey 
fled that same nEght to Jerusalem and made his peace with Sibyl 
and Guy. Since no other cour&e remained, the barons with Ray- 
mond's consent went to Jerusalem to accept what they had failed 
to prevent. Frobably it was the wisest course^ in view of the mili- 
tary crisis facing the kingdom. Only Raymond and Baldwin of 
Ramla held aloof. The former went to his barony of Tiberias to 
await developments, 1 * Baldwin finally appeared before Guy, after 
the king had threatened to disinherit his son. Even then he refused 
to kigg the king's hand. Afterwards he left the kingdom. 

Since Raymond remained in Tiberias> and since, as every one 
knew, his services in the coming trial of strength with Saladin 
were indiEpenEable, Guy turned to Gerard for advice. The master 
of the Temple^ ill harboring thoughts of revenge^ urged the king 
to assemhle troops and force the count T s surrender, Raymond 
refused to be intimidated. Instead, he took a step which loosed 
a train of fateful consequences. He sent messengers, to Saladin^ 
with whom he presumably had been in communication at haiUi t 
and requested assistance against Guy T s threatened attack, Saladin 
replied by sending him a number of troops and a promise of more. 
Obviously he hoped to profit by civil war in Jerusalem, 

» In th* ^tnjftn of Riuwingn, Crasain, U h +49, not* 3„ RiymOnd wantird die rJirtmc, 
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Certain things must be remembered in estimating the signifi- 
cance of the count's action, First, the truce was still in force 
Raymond, therefore, clcarty intended no formal alliance with Is- 
lam against his fellow Christians. He was acting in self-defense, 
and doing what many far more truculent Christian knights had 
done before with less justification in Spain and in the Levant. 
Viewed by itself, soliciting Saladin + e help was neither an act of 
treason nor particularly unusual, Raymond's decision to rcsist T 
however justifiable under normal conditions, aggravated the crisis 
already facing the kingdom and led to developments which he 
could hardly have foreseen, 16 At first the count's action seemed to 
produce the result desired. On the advice of Balian of IbcHn and 
some ether barons, the king agiccd to disband his troops and sent 
an embassy to Tiberias. But > having won thifr initial success, Ray- 
mond declined to submit until the city of Beirut was returned. 
For the moment the king opposed any further concessions, and, 
therefore, the mission returned without having achieved its ob- 
jective. Thus matters rested until after Easter 1187. 

At this point a new crisis was precipitated by the impulsive 
Reginald of Kcrak> Probably early in 1187* although the exact 
date is uncertain, Reginald attacked a caravan passing between 
Cairo and Damascus. Not only did he carry off considerable booty, 
but he broke the truce between the kingdom and Saladin. This 
was a serious matte^ as even Reginald** friends realized. Indeed, 
Guy ttied to force the lord of Kcrak to make reatitation. When 
Reginald flatly refused on the interesting grounds that he was 
absolute sovereign in his lands and had no truce with Saladin* the 
latter swore to kill him with his own hands if he should capture 
him, and proclaimed the holy war {jihai) against Jerusalem, The 
final reckoning was at hand. 

The expectation of renewed hostilities made a reconciliation 
with Raymond of Tripoli more necessary than ever* Moreover* 
the count was now in. an equivocal position- With the truce broken* 
Saladin was no longer merely a friend helping him out of dif- 
ficulties,. Notwithstanding, he remained reluctant to come to terms 
with Guy until properly compensated. From this time on, his 
actions are leas easily justified. Shortly after Easter (March 29, 

" Th* VBiimiH rhirm Raymond tad tbt conflicting tntunMl)' of ill* mujco 
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1187) the king, on the advice of his baronSj Sent another minion 
to Tiberias. Gerard* Roger of Lcs Moulins, Jofveius* archbishop 
of Tyre, Balian of Ibelin, Reginald of Sidon, and orhera set out, 
stopping at Nablus and the Templar castle of al-Fiilah* which they 
reached on Apjil 50. Balian, however* remained an extra day at 
Nablns; and Reginald of Sidon took another route altogether. But 
before they had left the castle of al-Fulah an extraordinary thing 
happened. 

One of Saladin's sons* who waa then in camp across the Jordan 
near Jacobs Ford* was ordered by hi& father to raid Christian 
territory in retaliation for Reginald's attack on the caravan. Since 
he would have to pass through Raymond's lordship of Tiberias* 
he ashed the count's permission to traverse his territory. Raymond* 
sorely embarrassed by this strange request, but still unwilling to 
risk losing SaJadin's help against fits rivals* granted the permission 
on certain conditions. The Moslem leader must enter the kingdom 
after eunriK and leave before sunset. Meanwhile* in order to warn 
his fellow Christians of what he had done, he wnt word to Naza- 
reth and all the surrounding country and to the embassy at al- 
Fulah. On April 30 he closed Tiberias. 

Some historians have doubted the authenticity or this admitted- 
ly romantic tale. 1 " Yet there is good reason to accept its essential 
features. Certainly a raid took place with the counts permission 
and without any effort on his part to prevent it. Further* although 
he may have expected his. warning ro have been better heeded 
than was the case, he must in a large part be held responsible for 
what subsequently happened. 

On May j the raid took place r The Templars and the others at 
al-FuIah, probably at the instigation of Gerard and certainly 
contrary to the intention of Raymond, decided to resist. The result 
was a battle at *'thc spring of Cicsson** near Nafcareth* in which 
the hastily assembled Christian troops were badly defeated by a 
superior Saracen force. Gerard and one or two of his knights 
escaped, but some sixty Templar& were killed, and forty men from 
JJasareth were captured. The kingdom could ill afford the loss in 

manpower and morale, and the animosity between Raymond and 
Gerard was further aggravated. Gerard, in fact* did not continue 

StcvciiaDfi. Cwu&adcri, p. 142, natc i r qodidmu th* it Dir.. Rj&hffufit, JCuHigreicb, 
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with the mission to Tiberias H Balian of Ibeliit, who escaped the 
disaster at Nazareth because he had spent the previous night at 
Nablua instead of al-Fulah, and Reginald of Sidon, who had taken 
a different routes joined the archbishop of Tyre in the remainder 
of the journey to Tiberias. 

Shocked by the news of the disaster, Raymond was now willing 
to become reconciled to Guy and to do what be could to save the 
kingdom. Accordingly he dismissed the Saracens Saladin had sent 
him, and accompanied the envoys to one of the Hospitallers* 
castles where Guy awaited them. Together they all went to 
Jerusalem where Raymond did homage to Guy and Sibyl. Thus, 
at long last, the quarrel between Guy and Raymond was ended 
alter bringing great misfortune to the kingdom, Unfortunately* 
ill-feeling between the two parties still smoldered under the surface 
of apparent harmony. Gerard and Reginald, for example, still 
hated the count of Tripoli, still suspected him of treason, and in 
the weeks to come refused the advice and counsel he was so 
eminently able to give. Since these men had the car of the king, 
the continuance of this animosity wag serious. Truly spoken were 
the words of the chronicler : "... Ccstc haine et cest despit fircnt 
perdre le roiaume de Jerusalem,'" 1 * 

The situation facing the kingdom of Jerusalem in the early 
summer of 1187 was the most serious in its history. While internal 
dissension brought the country io the verge of Suicidal civil war, 
Saladtn had taken the la« steps in preparation for his great offen- 
sive. In March 11 U a treaty with Mosul which permitted 'Izt- 
ad-Dln to retain control of the Mesopotamian region in return for 
an acknowledgment of Saladin^ suzerainty removed the last ob- 
stacle to hk power in the Moslem world. In addition, Saladin 
directed the emir of Aleppo to arrange a truce with Antioch in 
order that he might be free to give assistance. As we have seen, 
the jihad was proclaimed early in 11S7, after Reginald s attack 
on the caravan. About twenty thousand troops, some lightly, 
others heavily armed, with the usual predominance of mounted 
archers customary in Moslem armies + assembled at Tall al^Ash- 
tarS in the third week of June. On Saturday the twenty-sixth the 
army crossed the Jordan south of Lake Tiber fas and encamped 
near the river bank," 

" £f4(tf?i p, Aj- 
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Meanwhile the troops of Jerusalem wete gathering in fore* at 
Ipafruriyah., the rendezvous previously agreed upon. The arriere- 
ban was published. This was an emergency summons, beyond the 
regular feudally* to all able-bodied men. The patriarch, although 
he did not go himself s sent the relic of the True Cross, Knights and 
foot-soldiers were hired with the money sent by the king of Eng- 
land. A few additional troops arrived from Tripoli and Antioch. 
Obviously neither northern state could afford to denude itself of 
defenders. Both, therefore, remained technically neutral while 
Bending sueh awiptatice as they could iu a moment of common 
danger. The size of the Latin army is difficult to determine ac- 
curately, but it probably numbered about twenty thousand. 
Roughly speaking it equalled the Moslem force. It was composed 
df some twelve hundred heavily armed knights, three or four 
thousand lightly armed mounted sergeants, several thousand f oot- 
soldiers, and a large number of native amdliaries equipped as 
mounted bowmen. Capable, therefore^ of meeting Saladin on equal 
terras, this great Christian army gathered at Safforlyah and 
awaited the sultan's next move. 

It has often been assumed that Saladin^ progressive unification 
of a large and important Section of the Moslem world rendered an 
ultimate victory over the Christian states inevitable. It is true 
that his brilliant chain of successes in Egypt and Syria seemed to 
point inexorably to that greatest success, the recovery of the coast 
lands. Nevertheless, Saladin e position in 1187, far from making 
his victory inevitable, still left the crusaders two possible courses 
of action. First, they could delay, as they had done in 1183, 
avoiding' an open battle in the hope that Saladin would not be 
able to maintain his army intact for long. The intense summer 
heat in the arid Galilaean hill country would be an added factor 
in their favor. The success of such a policy depended on the sultan's 
decision not to rkk a battle under unfavorable circumstances, and 
the expected disintegration of his army and consequently of Ms 
political power if he failed to win a decisive victory* In many 
respects Saladin's control of the Moslem hinterland from the Eu- 
phrates to the Nile was more apparent than real. It is significant, 
for eiramplej that when he discussed the plan of campaign with 
his subordinates on the eve of the invasion of Jerusalem, he 
rejected the suggestion that the Christians be opposed only by 
small raids, sieges, and devastation of the countryside and insisted 

uperti of rJir butk in. lH Ac AfiSWflrU tfw BdWlc Hatric, Referring M liit Frankidl 
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strongly on a major engagement. Apparently he realized that he 
was not popular at the caliph's court and that he was thought by 
many to be more eager to fight Moslems than Christians, 

A second course open to the crusaders, which assumed the desir- 
ability or inevitability of a decisive engagement, was perhaps more 
likely to succeed and was in fact advocated by the best strategists 
in the Christian army. After at], they had staked everything on 
this campaign and had mobilised their entire resources. Since the 
two forces were roughly eqnal^ victory might well lie with that 
aimy which could induce the other to attack in unfavorable 
terrain. Being on the defensive in a well chosen portion, the 
crusaders were admirably situated to try this and in fact so de- 
cided. The plan was not carried out partly because of a clever 
ruse by Sakdin, but more because of a renewed outburst of 
wrangling within the Christian ranks , This is the tragic signifi- 
cance of JHattin. It was a battle which perhaps need nor have 
been fought and certainly should not have been lost. 

The Christian army was encamped near the Fountains of §af- 
fuiiyahj a spring with plenty of water even in summer, about a 
mile south of the village h Ample provisions could be obtained in 
the neighborhood. Between $affuriyah and Lake Tiberias, some 
fifteen miles to the east, the- terrain was high and plateaulike with 
rock swells and small depressiona and with almost no water during 
the summer r This barren area was bounded on the east and north 
by a curving range of hills whose northern and eastern slopes 
descended sharply, well below the level of the plateau to the lake 
shore. Thus, the hills which would appear steep and high to a 
person standing to the north and east would seem only a low 
ridge from the viewpoint of the rugged plateau to the west and 
south. Only a few passes traversed these hills, five miles west of 
Tiberias, which was situated on ihe lake shore, was one pass 
through the northern ridge. Close to the point where it penetrated 
was a curious double hill known as the Horns of Hattin, famous 
ever since as the site of the battle. 

Saladin t it will be recalled, had crossed the Jordan south of the 
lake where he too had access to water and provisions. Well aware 
of the nature of the terrain east of ^a+TuTiyah, he evidently hoped 
to take advantage of it by drawing the Christians out. When the 
cruaaders wisely refused to budge, he moved some of his troops 
north to Kafr fiabt on the southern edge of the plateau and at- 
tempted to provoke an attack by small raids. Since the Christian 
army still did not move, he decided on a daring ruse, a sudden 
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attack on Tiberias heelf, Thte was to prove the turning point of 
the campaign. 

On Thursday, July z, he moved the truin body of his army to 
the high ground under the ridge weat of Tiberias. At this point 
he could block the direct route to Tiberias, y et a r the same time 
command the passes through the eaatern ridge down to Tiberias 
and water. Then with a amall detachment he entered Tiberias 
easily and began to attack the citadel where Raymond's wife had 
retired with a amall garrison of troops. This maneuver meant that 
Saladin had risked everything on a gamble. Defeat would have 
meant disaster since orderly retirement through the narrow pa$se$ 
would have heen impossible. To advance would have meant 
crossing the arid plateau to meet a Qirkci&n army well based. 
Bat he calculated that the news of hie attack on Tiberias and the 
consequent danger to the lady of Tiberias would arouse the chival- 
rous, ardor of the more impulaive crn$aders t and possibly in thia 
instance of the more conservative count of Tripoli, Then, he hopcd T 
they would move out acroee the arid and difficult ground now 
lying directly between the two armies, and fight under conditions 
dictated by himself, 

As soon as the news of the attack on Tiberias reached the cru- 
saders, the lung summoned a council of war and turned first to 
the count of Tripoli for advice. In spite ol the fact that Tiberia? 
was his barony and that it waa his wife who was in danger, Ray- 
mond strongly urged the king not to venture forth. Rather let 
him retire to the fortified cities of the coast. If anyone was to 
cross the plateau, let it be Saladin H Considered in retrospect the 
soundness of the advice is evident; and despite the ominous 
grumblings of Gerard and Reginald it was immediately accepted , 
But the suspicion of Raymond still harbored by Gerard, his old 
enemy, was to prove a factor mote decisive than cool consideration 
of military tactics. Late that evening Gerard had an interview 
with the king alone. Calling Raymond a traitor and implying that 
the king would be a toward to relinquish a city without a Wow, 
he prevailed upon the weak-willed Guy to reverse the decision* 
Thus, the fate of a kingdom hinged on the will of two conspirators, 
one acting from personal spite, the other a victim of his own 
ambition and the associations into which it had led him. 

Therefore, when in the early hours of the morning the other 
knights received Guy + s command to inarch, they were amazed and 
terribly disturbed. They begged him to reconsider, but this time 
the king was stubborn. Nor did he offer any explanation. Like 
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good soldiers they obeyed their cornmandeMn-chicf. Sad at heart 
they prepared for the worst. The army set out toward Tiberias 
early in the morning, on Friday, July 3, with Raymond in the 
van since the march was through hi? barony. As they proceeded 
Hovtiy eastward, bands of Saracen skirmishers harassed them 
from all aides. The heat increased and with it their thirst. 
Meanwhile, Saladin, overjoyed that his plan had succeeded, 
withdrew from Tiberias leaving only a small force and arranged 
his main army Oti the hills west of the city. 

Toward the middle of the day, when the army had reached 
Marescalh'a, ahout half the distance to Tiberias, progress became 
so difficult, especially for the Templars, who were in the rear, lhat 
the king ordered a halt and encampment. Just who was respon- 
sible for this decision and when ft was made, it is not easy to 
determine. Contemporary accounts of. the battle, &ome presumably 
written by men in different sections of the army, differ markedly. 
Probably Raymond, who wae in the advance guard, realized that 
the direct way to Tiberias was blocked and urged the king to turn 
north from MarescalHa toward the Horns of Hattiti and the pass 
through the northern ridge. It may be that he had nearly reached 
that place himself and felt that the only remaining course was to 
escape the desperate situation on the plateau as soon ag possible, 
Then^ either because the Templars in the rear were 30 hard 
pressed or because the Saracens intercepted the van before it 
reached the northern pass, or possibly owing to a combination of 
such circumstances, the king decided to halt. 

Although the chroniclers differ in allocating the blame for the 
decision, they all agree that it was a fatal mistake. And yet the 
modern historian may be permitted tentatively to suggest what 
the participants may in retrospect have forgotten or hesitated 
to add. Perhaps the crusaders were in fact exhausted. Unable to 
carry through a real advance, unwilling to retrace their steps across 
the waste, they were caught in the trap Saladin had laid* The 
decisive mistake was m starting at all. 

The night of Jnly 3 was a frightful ordeal No water wa* avail- 
able for man or beast. The enemy now surrounded them so closely 
<f that not even a cat could have escaped". The Moslems* on the 
other hand, had accrae to water and provisions and were exultant 
at the promise cif victory. Their cries of triumph taunted the 
thirst -racked crusaders during the entire night. Early the next 
morning {Satnrday , July 4) Raymond again led the advance guard 
in another attempt to reach the pass by the Horn? through the 
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northern ridge; but again the Moslems^ although giving way 
slightly, intercepted them. Toward, nine o*clock the main fences 
of the two armies joined in battle on the plain south of the Horns 
of Hattin. 

Since each array employed the tactics which experience had 
proved successful, the battle i.h a classic illustration of medieval 
warfare in the Levant, The crusaders formed their foot and 
cavalry into a compact body in order chat the former, armed with 
cross-bows and pikes* and protected by heavy leather cloaks 
(gambesons) sometimes covered with mail, might help shield the 
horses from arrowy and provide a rallying-point for each succes- 
sive charge of the heavily armed knights^ They had learned from 
experience that when infantry and cavalry cooperated in some 
*uch manner they were usually successful. When, on the other 
hand, the Saracens could separate the two arms, they often broke 
the Christian heavy cavalry by killing their horses. In this battle, 
therefore, Baladih's troops, while constantly harassing the cru- 
saders from all sides with quick charges of light-armed horsemen, 
let loose a devastating storm of arrows. 

The Christian infantry, being exhausted before the battle start- 
ed, failed to keep in formation after the Brat few charges of the 
knights. Crying out that they were periehmg with thirst, they 
broke ranks and rushed up a hill, presumably erne of the Horns, 
where they were later cut to pieces. As a consequence the heavily 
armed knights were thrown back in confusion and finally herded 
themselves together near the king and the Huly Cross. The col- 
lapse of the infantry was the turning point in the battle. Without 
the support of the foot) the desperate courage of the Christian 
knights — and it was everywhere in evidence — could postpone 
but not change the final outcome. Some knights, led by Raymond 
of Tripoli, who had become separated from the rest, escaped, 
Ttioae who fought on were subjected to further agony when Sala- 
din took advantage of a favorable breeze to set the dry prairie 
grass afire. MVeover, the Holy Cross, their source of spiritual in- 
spiration, was captured. Finally, late in the day, after the last 
desperate charges of the crusader? had been repulsed, Saladin 
ordered a final advance which ended the battle. 

The loss of Christian manpower was terrific as thousands were 
killed or captured. Actual figures given by different chroniclers 
are hopelessly confasing. But apparently few besides those in the 
rear guard with Italian of Ibclin and Reginald of Sidon, or in the 
van with Raymond of Tripoli, had much chance to escape^ In 
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other words, the bulk of the main body of the army with the king 
was lost cither by death or capture. Knights fared better than tie 
foot, not only in escaping injury, but in receiving better treatment 
as captives. No code of chivalry or hope of raneom money pro- 
tected the lowly-born. With the exception of Reginald of Kerak, 
whom Saladin executed with his own. hand as he had promised* 
and the two h a pdred T emplars, and Hojpitallerfl whom he ordered 
tjO^heJScficBtcd, the captive knights were honorably trcaf edT Many 
were later released, usually in return for the cession of a cattle or 
town. The foot-soldiers, on the other hand, and presumably also 
the mounted sergeants, who escaped the slaughter, were tajctn 
away and sold into slavery by individual Moslem soldiers. Some- 
time* thirty or forty were seen tied together by rope. Reports oJ 
a glut in the slave markets of Syria further illustrate the extent 
of the debacle. A significant observation made by one Moslem 
chronicler gives further evidence that the separation of the in- 
fantry from the cavalry had been decisive. He noticed that 
although scarcely a horse was left alive + few of the heavily armed 
knights were injured. 16 These well protected warrior* were made 
helpless by the loss of their mounts and were easily captured. 

Since the failure of the infantry seems to have been due as much 
to their thirst and exhaustion as to the Moslem attacks, it should 
again be emphasized that this great and decisive battle should 
have been either avoided or fought under circumstances unfavor- 
able to SaladLn, A formidable Christian army, skilled in Levantine 
tactics and hardened by campaigns, had permitted itself to be 
maneuvered into a trap largely because of personal and political 
animosities. The irreparable blunder of the march across the at id 
..plateau toward Tiberias was the direct consequence of Gerard's 
hatred and &uspieion of Raymond and his. baneful influence over 
king Guy h It is perhaps idle to speculate on what might have been > 
yet It seems clear that if there had been no party dissension in 
Jerusalem there might well have been no Hattin. But now the 
disasters which followed were the unavoidable consequences of a 
major defeat. 

The far-reaching consequences of Hattin must be considered 
from two points of view. First, Sala din's victory led directly to the 
conquest of the greater part of the three Latin states^ although not 
all this was permanent, Second, the replacement of Christian by 
Moslem rule wrought profound changes in the religious, social; 
and economic life of the former Christian territories. It has seemed 
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advisable to treat these two enbjects separately and to turn first 
to a brief survey of the Moslem Teconquest, 

The military situation facing the kingdom of Jerusalem, and 
now also Tripoli and Antioch, was certainly desperate. Saladin's 
resounding victory had all but denuded the kingdom of defenders, 
Everything had been staked an the Hattin campaign. It is true 
that a number of castles and towns still had T or managed to 
muster, garrisons capable of stiff resistance. But since these had 
no supporting army to relieve them, Saladin*s troops- were in the 
end able to starve out those forts which they could not readily or 
quickly storm. The only hope left for the Christians was speedy 
reinforcement from Europe, But it was evident that since Europe 
did not awake to the danger before TTg^ it would be some time 
before help came in any quantity, if indeed it came at alL Closely 
linked with the problem of reinforcements was the control of the 
coast; for without adequate facilities for landing troops and sup- 
plies, recovery would have been more difficult, Thus the gathering 
of the refugees from the Christian army at Tyre, where the first 
reinforcements arrived, was highly significant. 

Saladin's first efforts after Hattin were directed toward ob- 
taining a maximum number of important strongholds in a mini- 
mum amount of time h Thus, he struck, immediately at the essential 
ports and paused only long enough to take those inland castles 
and towns, which offered little reeistance. Then after capturing 
Jerusalem itself, he moved northward along the coast of Tripoli 
and Antioch. 

The campaign in the kingdom of Jerusalem proceeded immedi- 
ately after Hattin, Indeed, SaJadin delayed on)y a day to secure 
the capitulation nf Tiberias (July 5} before marching toward Acre, 
This vital port surrendered on Joly Rafter a two-day siege. Mean- 
while some of his lieutenants moved southward into GaliJee and 
Samaria and the southern parts of the kingdom. So successful were 
the&e operations that before the siege af Jerusalem, which com- 
menced in September 1 1 87, all the major ports south of Tripoli, 
with the exception of Tyre* were m Moslem hands. These included 
Beirut, Jaffa, Aeeakm, and Sidon T together with Jubail and al~ 
Batrun in the county of Tripoli, In addition, virtually all the 
inland towns and castles south of Tiberias* except Krak de Mont- 
real (ash-Shaubak) and Kerak (Krak des Moahites}, capitulated. 
These two southern strongholds and other formidable castles such 
as Belvoir fKaukab) T Safad, and Belfort (Shaqif Arniln) in the 
north held out. In order to hasten hie conquest Saladin usually 
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permitted defending garrisons to go free and often released im- 
portant prisoners in return for the surrender of towns, Gaia + for 
example, was surrendered at the request of Gerard of Hidefort, 
who at Guy*s request had been spared in the general execution of 
Templars. In Galilee and Samaria Saladin's lieutenants were not 
always as merciful as theh master, and it is probable that large 
numbers of Latin Christians at least were sold into slavery. Most 
of the refugees went to Tyre where, with those who had escaped 
from Hattin, they were joined in mid- July by Conrad of Mont- 
terrat and several Itnights from Europe. Although Saladin tried 
to bargain for the surrender of Tyre in return for the liberation 
of William of Montferrat, Conrad^ father, thi& offer was refused." 
Having at that time no fleet he gave up the siege after a week. 
Thus, the first preparations for Christian recovery were permitted 
to continue. SaladEn's success in the summer of 1 1 37 was,, there- 
fore, striking but not complete. He has been crvticited for per- 
mitting so many refugees to assemble at Tyre. Notwithstanding, 
it seems likely that failure there was more than offset by the 
greater speed of his conquest of the other sections of the kingdom ► 

Saladin arrived before Jerusalem t a city which had sacred as- 
sociations 4or Moslems as well as for Christians, in September [167, 
Bali an of Ibetin was in charge. 81 But since most of the refugees 
had gone to Tyre, the holy city was extremely short of defenders 
and incapable of resisting the full force of Saladin' 3 army. Never- 
theless, when the attaclt began on the twentieth* the defenders 
resisted &uocessfully for six days before it became clear that they 
could hold Out no longer Although Saladin may have originally 
hoped to spare Jerusalem a siege, it seems that he later intended 
to avenge the destruction wrought by the crusaders a hundred 
years earlier. But after Ealian had threatened to destroy the city 
and massacre all the Moslem inhabitants, Saladin agreed to a 
capitulation on jw»t and statesmanlike terms. 

All those who could pay at the rate of ten gold pieces for a man, 
five for a woman, and one for a child might have forty days* time 
to depart. Horses and weapons were to left behind. Saladin 

w Cta Out problem e( rh« eapiui-s <rf WiW&rti (tS Mourfenr-itj «t tlK «D«t»n of hhwi 
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neit trffered to release ill the poor, of whom there were more 
than twenty thousand who could pay nothing, for the sum of one 
. hundred thousand gold pieces. Although the remainder of the king 
of England s gift wis then in the hands of the military orders, 
Balian, fearful that the Templars and Hospitallers would nnc 
pay such an amount, W35 forced to accept freedom for Acvcn thou- 
sand of the poorest (two women or ten children regarded as the 
equivalent of one man) for thirty thousand gold pieces. As a result 
there were several thousand unredeemed whose probable fate was 
slavery. The fault was presumably the Templars' and Hospitallers 1 , 
hut Ealian was blamed. 

The Moslem occupation, which commenced on October l (a 
Friday, and therefore considered a good omen by the Moslems), 
was carried out with a minimum of confusion, To keep order 
Satadin placed two knights and ten. sergeants, at every street. 
Moslem officers were also stationed at the gates to receive the 
ransom money of those leaving immediately. Moreover, it seems 
that the accounting was not overexact, and some less generous 
emirs complained, A great many apparently escaped over the 
walls or in disguise or successfully used bribery. Further, Saladin 
not only proved himself unusually liberal to prominent individuals 
lite Stephanie of Kerak, but he and his emirs personally set free 
three or four thousand poor. In fulfilling his promise of gate con- 
duct for the refugees Saladin was equally conscientious* although 
they were not permitted to join the Christian garrison at T^re. 
They were protected and fed on the journey north r Indeed, such 
mistreatment as they received was at the hands of their fellow 
Christians. Outside Nephin they were robbed and the TripoKtans 
permitted only the wealthy to enter the city. The others reached 
Antioch or Cilicia after great hardships. 

Some thousands remained in Jerusalem and in the environs, 
either to enter the sultan's service or to pay the usual tribute. 
Presumably, as in the other cities which changed hands, most of 
those who stayed were native Syrian or Greek Christians, although 
ten Hospitallers were allowed to remain for one year to care for 
the sick who could not leave. Four Syrian priests were permitted 
to remain at the Holy Sepulcher. 

Moslem banners were unfurled and the mosques reopened amid 
great celebration. Vengeful tendencies which so far had been not- 
ably absent began to appear among the jubilant victors as they 
pillaged Christian churches and cloisters. Since the city h^d been 
occupied late in the day a the formal religious celebration was 
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postponed until the following Friday (October 9), It was held in 
the Aqsa mosque, And Saladin attended. After the surrender of 
Jerusalem, Saladin pushed northward along the coast into Syria, 
Without delaying to storm the fortresses capable of withstanding 
a long siege which he felt could be isolated by the conquest oE the 
coasts he proceeded to attack the major ports. Except in one or 
two instances he had remarkable succeed 

The most important exception wa$ Tyre where Conrad of Mont- 
ferrac had organiied the refugees into a defense capable of with- 
standing a second s-iege. An important factor was the command 
oi the sea + for while Saladin't troopa encircled the city from the 
laud side, his ships which had arrived from Acre blockaded the 
town from the sea. Finally, a sudden bold attack by a squadron 
of small vessels in the harbor dispersed or captured the Moslem 
fleet. This, combined with a skillful defense, forced Saladin to 
raise the siege {January I, ll£S). Most of his now weary troops 
he sent home. It was his first major reverse, Further, command 
of the sea and possession of this vital port eventually guaranteed 
reinforcements from Europe and made possible an extensive Chris- 
tian reconquesE. Failure at Tyre signified more than an unsuccess- 
ful siege. 

In May it $3 Saladin had reassembled his army for the cam- 
paign in northern Syria while his lieutenants continued operations 
in the kingdom, Al-Batrun and Jubail^ it will be recaUed, had 
already been taken. His plan of action contemplated immediate 
attack on the ports. Fortresses capable of standing a long siege 
would then be isolated and more easily subdued later. Adequate 
leadership for such afl emergency was lacking in both Tripoli and 
Antioch, Raymond III of Tripoli had probably died by this time, 
and the designated successor, Dohcmond, the second son of Eohe- 
mond III of Antioch, was presumably in charge^ although he is 
noWherr mentioned by name. Throughout Saladin*s campaign in 
Antioch y Eohemcmd III showed a lamentable inability to offer 
any substantial assistance to his beleaguered garrisons. Some of 
the stronger castles and towns ottered resistance, a few of them 
successfully, A Sicilian fleet under admiral Margarit prevented a 
siege of the city of Tripoli, and seriously menaced SaladhVs 
passage atong the narrow coast road near al-Marqab. Notwith- 
standing, Saladin f s northern campaign was Speedily completed. 
By September (irEJE) he had surrounded Antioch. Only negoti- 
ations for a truce prevented the city*s fall. On September 16, 
Bohejnond sent his wife and brother to for an armistice 
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in return far an exchange of prisoners r Saladin*s troops were tired 
from long campaigning, and the month of Ramadan was ap- 
proaching when according to Moslem tradition no fighting should 
occur. It was agreed that if in seven months no help came from 
his fellow Christians, Bohemond would surrender Antioch. 

Meanwhile, in the southern part of the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
hunger finally forced the heroic garrison of Kerak to capitulate. 
Al-Malik al- c Adil received the message from the nearly starved 
garrison and gave them free egress (November [[SS) r Shortly 
afterward (April-May nSg)* Krak de Montreal and a few other 
smaller places surrendered, and Humphrey was given his liberty, 
Saladin himself had left Damascus (November y) where he had 
netted a montli, and joined al-Ma]ik al- Adil at Safad, where they 
besieged the fort. On December € the garrison capitulated and was 
permitted to go to Tyre. Bel voir gave in on January 5+ 1160. OI 
the great castles in the kingdom only Bclfort remained. Held by 
Reginald of Sidon, it commanded the route from Tyre to Damas- 
cus and was considered impregnable. Saladin arrived on. May $ t 
llSo^ but the siege was interrupted by the first Latin counter- 
attack at Acre. (The castle was not to surrender until April 22, 
1 190.) The fall of Bel voir completed two years of triumphant cam- 
paigning. The kingdom of Jerusalem was entirely conquered with 
the exception of Belfort and Tyre In the county of Tripoli, the city 
of Tripoli^ one tower inTortosa, twos-man Templar castles, and the 
great Hospitaller fortress of Krak des Chevaliers held out. Only 
Antioch and al-Marqab remained of the principality of Antiochr 

In disposing of the conquered territories Saladin was both merci- 
ful and statesmanlike. He was anxious to lay the foundations for 
the future and to disrupt normal economic and social life as little 
as possible. Above all he hoped to avoid giving occasion for another 
crusade. Moreover, he well understood the importance of pre- 
serving as fax as possible the economic prosperity of the ports. In 
laying down conditions for the surrender of Aere^ for example, he 
ottered attractive terms to the merchants, evidently hoping to 
induce them to remain. Most of rhemj however, departed and the 
rich stocks they abandoned were left to the mercies of the con- 
querors. In Latakia, also, a port in the principality of Antioch, 
Sajadin's chancellor, 'Imad-ad-Dln, describes with sorrow the de- 
liberate destruction by "our emirs" of a once beautiful city, aa It is 
permissible to Suppose that Saladin shared his feelings. 
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In most cases, as has been jointed out, Saladin was content to 
allow the inhabitants of captured cities free egress with their mov- 
able property, and loyally kept his word. Often a payment of 
ransom was demanded. But his emir* were usually less far&i ghted 
as wetl as less merciful, and Saladin either would not or could not 
curb them. Therefore, some thousands of the former inhabitant* 
were cither killed or enslaved. Wc can only suggest Saladin'* 
attitude toward such occurrences by recalling that it was not his 
own usual procedure. 

In the agricultural districts there seems to have been less dis- 
ruption: of normal life. Probably most of the peasants weft Mos- 
lems at native Christians living in casalia as tributaries to the 
western military ati&tocracy. The former certainly welcomed their 
new masters and, as in Nablus, hastened to loot the abandoned 
dwellings of the Franlts, The native Christiane were as a rule 
permitted to stay. Significant religious changes alec resulted from 
the reconejiest. Everywhere, of course, Islam was officially re- 
stored; and many churches were converted (or reconverted) into 
mosques. Latin Christianity lost its predominant position. On the 
other hancL. the native Greek and Syrian Christians whose es- 
tablishments antedated the crusades were apparently unmolested, 
although the usual Moslem tribute was c*actcd h 

The attitude of the Greek Orthodox and other native Christian 
sects presents an interesting problem upon whkh evidence is dis- 
appointingly scanty, Tn the main they accm rather to have wel- 
comed the Moslem reeonquest than otherwise, This was particu- 
larly true of the Greeks, whose dislike of Rome was of long 
standing. Moreover, as wc have seen, the attitude of the Byzantine 
emperors after ManueFs death had become increasingly hostile 
toward the crusaders and had apparently led AndronicuaComnenua 
toward a sort of alliance with the Modems* Isaac Angelue sent his 
official congratulations to Saladin after the capture of Jerusalem, 
asked for a renewal of the alliance against the Latins, and requested 
that the holy places be returned to Orthodox priests. Certainly 
Greek and Syrian Christians remained in the city. 

One or two isolated references indicate a similar situation else- 
where. When Nablus was taken over by one of SalaaWs nephews, 
the native Greelt and Syrian Christians were apparently allowed 
to stay. Similarly, in latakia, the native Christians preferred to 
remain in the captured city and pay the customary Moslem tax. 

Cliriitiajii. 
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Toward the- Jaws Baladin^s attitude wae less consistent. In Jerusa- 
lem he apparently encouraged Jewish immigration, perhaps hoping 
that they would prove valuable allies in the event of a new crusade, 
lu the region of DarbsaJc and Baghiaa in Antioch, on the other 
handj he converted the synagogues into mosques. 

The picmre vrz have briefly presented of the end of a colony 
is far from complete and is admittedly drawn from scattered 
sources,. Nevertheless^ it indicates the main outlines of the trans- 
formation from Latin to Moslem administration. Saladin's policy, 
although not always consistent, nor properly followed by his sub- 
ordinates^ was at once merciful and statesmanlike. It probably 
preserved some of the normal economic life of the captured atea> 
although much must have been lost. Presumably, it left un- 
molested the majority of the population that is, the Moslems, 
the Jews, and the native Greek and Syrian Christians. For the 
former ruling 1 class , the western Christians,, the Moslem reconqucst 
was a major catastrophe. Bereavement, loss of home and property, 
even slavery must have been the lot of thousands of the less fortu- 
nate. The aristocracy, although they had lost their lands and 
castles, could always hope for recovery. A few outposts still 
remained. The success at Tyre was also encouraging, but + most 
of all, Europe now understood well enough the grim prospects of 
the Latin Christians who were left in Palestine and Syria, News 
soon reached the Holy Land that a new crusade was on its way, 
with the German emperor and the kings of France and England, 
and Latin hopes rose again in the Levant. Our nejet volume will 
begin with the spectacular history of the Third Crusade, 
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lo^g Jut/ 1$ 
[□jy July 



StllHm precipitated by patriarch C<Tl*|aTLU5 *ni caniina] Uumtwrr. 
The 5eLdlUkld Tu^nJ-Bef <ntera Bajhind 
Great German pdlpjriTrjftfc* t* Jtriualem 
The NottTUKH- Ul« Bari 

Tke Sekkiikju. Tuekt muckr Alp Arj^n defeat tbu ByH-HBtirVtt at 
Matiiikcrt 

Th* FurtuOlrUfl Atili OCCupde* JenuaJerD 

Hub al-Jamili padhiej Efr>p* far th* FifLmid olipb aL-Muntirtlrf , 
iliifr *f r owtr to tbe military 

TJ« SeLtfiukLd Tutwh h better cf Malik-Shah, (tinted Syr* rad 
Palestine 

Ajte[? surrender! Damaacufl [0 TflHiehi Artuk Tiij LiejteOiiit at 
TeniEtLhot 

/k.LL«6Loii o£ empeTCKf Ai*'Kii.tj I Cdjtvtujiqi 
RofceCt Guwciid invade* Byxaatbw Albania 
AKodjCj VI uf CsBtjlt Hid Lcdci coaqiiETi Tftledu 

PfjtJi aE Hubert Gujicardjr.hr HuFIYlflnf abandon mvijEid ftl Altaail 

Tktf MvTlbiO defeat tbe Spanuh at 2 all it* 

Tbe ItaJlanp jbiA Malwlia TuniaLi 

PiCirimaje of mint SntrTt I of FlarnftffJ 

Odu- fff Lascry elected pn-pe- Urban II 

Tkc faiimiidi acquire Acre, T^te, and other putt* 

True Aiwiini ertabLiahed At jMamut 

Tbt* Normam complete tbe ia>cnnp*a! OF Sii^Oj 1 

The Petlirtiem amnihiEflted ly the fly saflEjnea arw) Kdmani 

Deato aE llabk-ShBln KlITj Ai^bjn I itamiruteE ^ent Central AnntaUa 

TiHUStl kftftdi P,ii.r.r«eded by llh Blivjn at AlEppfr. Dukflk Jit 

L*jrria£ClU 

Tbe CuiiDcil dJ PiaccnH «rtB( 

Urlrtd IE tbe craiair *t (hfl Ce^n"l aE CletTDDot 

Pebej the Hermit,. Walter SnJii-AroSr, and the peufH^S CTWnde arriwe 

at CtmataiitmcplE 

Th* pwple^a cmiade: aunLhilated tj(3f NtCftta by Lh*Turkj 

Tkf Firat &l»pde: Hugh at VerinancJaiaj Cfldfuty ni Hodlhoj tai 

Lhe £5nt bjtdwp *ftiv<i at C^tantinDjile 

Rfltjerc oE Nrcnnandy, Sttpltfifl of BJmP, JdJ the la«! firmiet of the 

Firtr. CrusiHU; Iejve C[niitaJitljai>p*ti 

NicajH nuiHrtdared bf the TurJa to tbe Byiaatirwa 

The cnuaden drteat KWj AnJan I at Doryt«Euin 

TjtrnlB tnken by Toiurred, nufrtrtdend tQ- Balclwbuif BoUlflfifUa 

CruEaden 

KShLJ-wId or Bnulflrtie aaumet Tule of Edoaa. Willi title rrf onmf 
Tte cm&afcrp capt jre Antiftd: ^ EotfllHUOdd oE TjrantD< dainti ttK city, 
JjfUirta tht Htte oE priiiEB 

Ktrbfljha aE Mosul dtrt*teJ by tke i ma ad era it AlltlOfh. 
Tb( TiT« ilJfdnl taisj JtMrtkffl fiflrntlic ArtukJJj tm tMt Fat"""^ 
Tbe tfunaum SMiaujer Jtfuaalem Erftnt [be Fa$imidpKvrtiUirlflikb*T' 
aJ.rJja.ul at 

Gvltweynt BouJkSnrtiCtflJ AolvigHir*nE tie Holy £*f ulttld 
6u 
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Heath of Urban IE; Rain trim ut BW4 elected pop* Pwfibfll II 
AvgM 14 

ltur trurtdtfi. defeat th* FftttMid flfmv [KPr Aicnlnri 
Dt Ath. it Go^Frey of Bouillon 

BobcaDfrnd i«pE*lr*d by Dflnirflitttndid Turkoman* 
Baldwin of Boulogne depart! for JcrtirtLtrX leaving Baldwin eE L* 
B4ur|f u ecu at of Eo>wa 

Tan c red renfit Qf Antiacb far BdberaiMjd 

C^n^Htli ol I TO!; (lit flfet araiiet arrive bj( Cc oat-ant bin f J r r 14 
HinKnedia April Si 

Lombard jth ] 1 1? «-f defeated by Tufka B*ir Htraivan 
Wlvsmsut cf usfldf n defeated m« Heradea. 
CWiiaadtta from AquiEalnt 16 ^ Germany defeated ruar HcTiCfei 
BnnemDEid freed, rerani-a rule of ArLEvKll 

Baldwin *f PJ*»* *r.d Jwoelin of Ccnirteriaji taptfcrfd Pt Hiitjq 
The Bixantlnei; TEAaifj Cflida. 

. .rt mlej at Damanus 
L ltamc far Europe t Toncred regent of Awioe* 5 KidiRTd oE 
EaJernD gorerrjor at Ede^ia. 
nor. Ptbmnry JUyworuf of SU CiDei did white beni^giog TrLpoli, William Jordan 

takti bia plajce 

Buhenwnd, with, papal inrbtrrnsatioti, OFgHEiii*3 a "cnaodV ajaittat 
Py 



10*9 July j* 

loon Auguat 13 

11^0 July 18 

e Ice August 
r 190 Of tabu 1 

noo December z £ 
TI4F March, 
j [oT Mardi 

] [ui A^guir. 
] roi Aujutf 

] [«I Scpttcriber 
iidJ Mar 

■ TO+ Uap 7 

1104 

■ 1134. June [4 
IT04 aiitLLJBrt 



Eldj-i ta/ 



T197 Jhiw 3 
TIG7 autumn 

iiofl 

lldfl September 
Hdo March 

11*9 July II 
11 ti January 

or February 
titi Dttttmfetr 
[113 OtEobtr a 

1 ■ ] 3 Norem-ber 

in; September 14 
Eire 

it i* April 1 

lilt Anguit |j 
c ■ tl> June i& 



: 1 if Auguat 

t/r Jfep tfllbtr 
I 111 S*pterflbaE !J 
111} April lo 

■ il] 

1134 JBlT7 
I1U AflfUBt Uj| 

■ lift October 

« Nut ember 

HIT September 
Hit Tunc l£ 
iTjfl February 

U|l AfiflBt 21 



KIH j Anlsa I killri at tlw Klwb^r by the SeldiykLd* *J Iph 
Baimand-K umy raptufea AtIhU), bHMgei DTirachiuni [Dumi», 



CtLjjde 'N'orvTCifiani under bbc; £^v.'<l 
Bald™ irf 1a Eciure and iMcdin, rdeued ; Baldwia TCiwm Edeuu 
from Tan rred and Kifbud Septeinbcr iS 

CflPufW trf BgberEtcnd 1 * vpedltiini- tEW*[y HlfirnH Briontnie euzt- 
BertrDm, too. ci RajmHiid njf St. CDLftj *rrive( ta claim the ifei 

flreuntf Tripirit 

Tripoli full* ta tht eniaBdtrifi Bcrrrpm a?m™ the ejeJs af count 
EErfxam <iia ^ tm irta Pftni tflUBt of TripoJE 

TutltA ittn-f itotCMfci by RofC erf Salom 

haudOd. [rf Main] killed by Aadurinl *l DflmaicLii 

Jlfdvan dL«^ Aleppo inulej hi* ido. anul tba rfl^COC Ln'Ju' (dia E 1 1^ 

Rfijftr AnSoflfi JcfeatB BtrrmJ »t DinEth 

BaJdwui I tuUdfl tbe Caatle 4f Kjit dtMiWltrinJ (uh-Shanbal^aOUell 
of the Dead. Sw 

Drtith BaU^ilt Ij. BHldwir. «F Le BiMrff, count CtJ EdMta, CWl- 
lecrated king Apiil E4 

tteatEi cf Ak>di4 I Camaea.ui ^ bn ™ Joid traperw 
Rogw of AntMeh defcfttwf srd lilbd. 07 fiVGfcSad near Darb SarmmH 
((lit apr tanpanit'h Ba3dvo1 II Lt4 bWflHdW regent of Anriiidb fftr 
Bphnjurnni II 

Baldwin II tnatmlb Jcucetin af Ccurtenjj aj CflolriE af E Jhh 

Joaeelin t*pturnl Btlefii at Sai 9j 
flildwin JJ raptured W Sdek it SJwiisbrig 
TMBdin Honti, fnili t» racoe king Jfildwin 
Tytd f*D* t* Fmaifct. *ml Vcnrtisni flet 
BaJiwEii II Inti by TLrjuturii 
FJnbemoTid. II urnrcj to be prince at Amtuxk 

Alaurujur •1-BuratriiT kLDid b? Aimikihh at Mtjdul 

itingi anpainted jpvtriur at nnu! 
/^□|ri enteri, Aleppo 

Biriicrasjul II of Anti'Kli kilk4 in CQIcU 

Destb of Baldwin LL5 hi* miei-Iii-IiiWj Fulk <rf Anjouj Xing hptran- 
bef 14 
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L 



Tijr autumn 
rlji or IIJJ 

IljS 

L137 March Z5 

1 1 111 April-Hay 

ma wintttr 
1141 

[■42. BUtDDin 

1143 Ann! & 

1143 NoKarbar lei 



144 December 14-1* 
J 4* March 31 

144 Sejjt™i«r 14 



146 November 3 

1 4.7 September 

T.47 October 4 
[47 Octabtr 17 

147 October 14 
147 October 
p+i January 
[4K July 24-1S 
i*5 Turn; 19 
144 5ept*mb<r 4 

■ 50 H*y4 
ijo aurjUTLtt 
Icr July ii 

151 (or [ig»>i-r#k^ 

I Si 

153 iprinj 
1 53 August it 

■ 54 Apnl i( 
lFSfj September 

ccE autumrj 

C E9 April t» 

Ifia (or I l6lj 

tfij February to 
163 

Lfij September 
164. Mjjt 

[£4 AujLkir.- October 
T64 Aujuit Id 

j&r; summer 

jSt J*riTJ*ry-Aupiet 

tin Aopi^t zg 
jfi3 October 
169 J*n*j*fy if 



Joscelirj J di*ri hil 14n Jai£elin II count dJ EdeiM 

TtM Asiaariru piirdutie iL-Qfldmar,, Tup 13 art demerit id tTlt 

ma unt aim- fjsbftf ATLjiriyJiJ 

RyymrWoiFftirjert Jii&ni« Conitanee, b«aniH iJlince of. Aotwcb 
t**fus kjule 4, IDC Raymond IT CQuat of TripoJi. 
Emperor John Ceiptt±niu invadu Ciliei* r hfliqa Anticcb AugiHE. 10 
FralHS-Byianrinc alliaact Eatln ft Sbaizar. John CamrKrini enter* 
Antimji, blit wirJidrawi- 

TJnur (Oniw) ol &SBUHCW and king Fulfil ally to thwart Zeo£i 
FwtrmoFIGerak (Krtk H*anite*)l™iltiii t>i*T^ni.jardnii 
John Cwttnenui again ipprtrp before AntiiK±. witJidflfwi, to Citidn 
John diet; nuWWtdfld by ion MtnUet CoTB&emii 

Death of king Fillip MfclBend and mil Bt Id will III nowi*ed K^clitT 
Disernbcr zr 

Fifrt capture af. tdeuj by e«gi 

Second Cruiad*= pep* JLugenjuH 111 ntfllt* the buD For ■ eru&ade 
Si- Bernard preaches ih* em&ade at Yeselay 

Zengi killed ; f.uec.W(fcd by Jul- bM\w: Etoft-ad-D*n Gbaii be M wul, J* ur^ 
pd-Dlsi it Ale?po 

Final eaptUK ana lack of Ed«§* by NflrrarJ-DLn 
The German expeditions agamst tlii W«nd* 

SfCOrtd Crmadej Conrtd III and the GetmUt emwideci imH at 

OainiitSrilin»pit 

LojIi VI] arid lilt Ftauli miudeh arrive at Can? taut Lfioplo 

AJmeria takxn by rJui 5f aniUi 

Lbbort f*lh ™ trie PrirtuSutM and Engiuib 

Cnmid III SDJ the Gtunani djrfe*t*4 near DorylarJIB 

tDOH VII and the Fr«Kll djJeated near CidwHH 

FaLut* (rf the Secaod Cfui*f* ittvn; DaraBBfilE 

Arrar nl AdtnKll deF*ired liy Udr-»d-Dirt TW?r Jnabj ftayrfmno. killed 
Siif-Bd-Dta GkSii ot MceoJ tfiei; lucteeded by liother Qulb-4)d-Din 

Joinlin I J iapUVfcd (diea Id capriiricy I ] jflj) 

Ttlt Bjiphfj Jnd other EdatSB fortnaw edItI U) H»mk[ ComnttlTB 
Nm-ad-Drri tafcta Tdl B»J:[t. but TemBanE oE the «JUrttjrof EdeiFS r 
from the BvilLtion 

Baldwin III breaki with qiK^n. Mdiicnrl, assumes lull royal arilllflrity 
RapnlSnd. II of Tripoli it killed by A*iaaiiiLi; h» blbI Rtymmrl III 
bBcomsE c4UiU Uodcr t*l( Tcpacj ol his nvrtbtr Hodserna 
Reginald of CharflBM marries Crnietance or Antirefc and hcEMaen prinee 
Arialm RiireailtTi to king Baldwin 111 
Damascus s u LniJrt ND^ad-rDta 

Hflrrijfie ciE Bildwin III toTh*flJnr* t niece r*f emperftT M»ni"t 
The Bymruirie SiTmy enten Cilioa 

■ Manuel rttm Antiqch ii juieranj Fransa-ByEantrju CH- 
tnd±d by truce bttK*tfi H«1«eT and W ilr-ad-Dln. 
Cl AftrjKh captured; EaWwln III KWeiit 

Death of Baldwin 1 1 [ ; hi» brsther Aroalric I eMWBed FerAtuaiy 1* 
PrtticmuTLd III become* pridCe dl Aptkch 
Amalrie'n fine Ejcyptian expiditieoi 

5rdrkflb r IftT NQr-jrl-Dln., mtons [he visDr SlltTar m Cairo 
Arnalric'i- necvnlt EjyptUD Expeditlaa 

NflF-wt-Di'n cjpt am Jfoheraartd III snn RjTmoad INj (*k« FJirun 
Au£Upt 3 3-n A^abEc later aiiunu; Jr^erKy of Triji&U 
Enherannd III releBKd d VHlU Coca tan tin Spit, rctunu, to Artliocn. 
with Gr«i patriarro (to ] 174} 

Arejalric fa ill tr> intercept ShDrhflll «n r±± <*aj to Eg!fp*i 't Bdl tQlr * 

EjrrptiaJl *itptdiri*B 

AmaJdc mArKen Marii Comnena 

AmahV* fmorii Epryjitiarn tspciitjfln (to January llfijj 

SJllrkClli, EtHHtcd by fdi mphe^ aalidin, leplacei ShavaT e» vizir nf 




IMPORTANT DATES AND EVBHT& 
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i ifrit Mirth 2; 

■ rfi^ Octo*er- 

Dflceitibtr 
1171 luuicy ia 
1171 &ajrett-j-njy 

■ 171 September id 

117 c September 13 

j 1^3 " c, 7* 
1174 Hay t 5 

]I74 July [] 
1 [74 autumn 
1 [74 October zS 
1 174 r>«*Jnb(T 0» 
117$ January 

±I 7J May 

1171? JHay zi 
1170 S«fPWKlt<T 17 
] 177 N*vettjfcer a; 
II 79 Aupi»t 35-30 

1179 

i cfc Mardi or April 

] [fo May 

1 iSo September ±4 

] li [ MlDimer 

] if i jjnric 

■ cj: Au£HlT 
[lBa-l]3j Feliriliry 

riBj EDjJy 

t:Hj Jui»C 1 r 
[]Bj October 

■ [Jj NoY-tlribfJ SO 

tl3j December or 
T1E4 January 
t iEj March 

llH.£ early 

MarcFi 5 
riM InJtEi 



i ily *tt\y 

±18.7 Hay 1 

■ 1I7 July 4 

HB7 July if. 
[1K7 October 1 
[1R7 JTovcmbcr- 
Decembcr 
1 1E7-11E1} 

■ [Edi August 17 



S-hli U.qh dle^ 5al*djrj jucceedj, granted dipbama of rnvefcT.itU.TC by 

NDrr-nd-Doi M-rtrtb l6" r pOGrit mitfflt ^yP? 

Amalrk'i EjEub Egyptian cjcpcujtnni. uEtb Byzantine alliance 

Mosul f#rt^B[iit tuatialftty vi NQr-ad-Din 

AmaJrir. vutti CmutaiutlDiipLe; temporary rcneVat of Franm-By- 
fehrtruit alLiaiic* 

At order oE Jfur-ajd-DEn , Saladin prodarrm [be c Abb5iid caliphate 
ir. 3' gyric 

The lat FatLtnid cilipti, nl-*Aii^ r dice 
Rayramnd 111 ol Tflxjoli f eUjaaeJ 
Death of NuT-axi-DEn 

D(^l* of AbYtpliic; liia teper aom Baldwin IV cnywaed July l r 
Fifrt npi^ *I Raymond! III it JwuBflferu (to ] rTt) 
SaJa.dk uccupdei DajiHKiir- 
Pint Ajwkmd attempt gi the life ni SjCjiUji 

The caliph fomuUr Lnveiti Si bib with the ffj-rtwrarjcn.il- aF Egypt 

and Syn* 

Second Anajim attempt Ha die Idle ul SoJadili 

1Ti± SeLdiijfcidg defeat the Dyiantinea ac ISyiicixpbaiaa 

Baldwin IV route Sflladin"* army ai Hour [jh»to: 

EnjadLn. capture* ami dei-troye the -EartrcH Bit Jacob 1 * t'nwi 

A ranjaiiizied E^ypttan Sttr raidL Fraokiih parts, takej Ruad in n3u 

Msrfjate of Sibyl and Guy of Lmei^iun 

True* between aaladiu and Baldwin JV 

Death at Manuel Camnenui ^ iur. redded by iaoi Alexiu* II 

RttjifjftM at Ltredi trtukj cbo tmct Uy a in* « tstr^an. ts Mwa 

Rayrrjand 111 oE TiiptJl dcoied entraum t£> die Icbgdrun 

SjiillJiii's |«nd-stfl attack on Bfirpc f*it) 

RejmaLd hi Kefak raids Rrfd S<a porta 

IJIiuu ni BaildinD ]\ ; rerenry o{ Guy dE Luua^iani 

Alqppo tuhtiMB to Sa]Hdin 

Large h'rankirk army ficrr Salodun ueaj ^aflDa'Lyak^ EaJadin. ™Ji- 
diKam 

Guy dtpwtd frenn TfjccKyi the ^itj'* dild nephew, BaUvin Vj 
ftru^ntd 

5-ecCTid ngenicy of Rayrcmfid III tKgiDi; pruTiuDfii- reg-jrdbig trie 

pUC(e)*iiMl T0 cht lluDIld 

Dutli i>i Batd^vb IV 

Truce tetwetu Sjladid nod kingdom qi Jerusalem 

SflJadin icoopiiifd ai iummiji «I Ifuuil 

Death nf Baldwin CTTrmiaitixin ai hii racrtkei SahyJ aawl Guy of 
Lusixnaei 

RcnjioaJd <ti Kerak brealu rJie truce by attarldqg a rajavaji. rmrni 
Cauo bo DaiDBani] 

TempJarj jnd>T Orar-d c,i RidcEort rcimted W-flr Nai»rechi 

Salafljo dtfears die nrin^ of JtrusaGem. detiuvaJy it Hi[tiu r captur*? 

Ciiy, rtiiiMLei AefiiLaEil 

Arrival oE Caoirad ni JfoaitferiBE at Tyre 

Jtn»dlem HjrrfnJcrt to S*lsdin 
SsJaJin'r UtiFiirftnJuL siegt □£ Tyte 

iailAdin .connjvtri ilmii-ic al] rhc lUttin atatee 

Cl*J(' of Luitgnaji brjir.fti- Aire^ preliminary toi the 'ITiLrd (.Vuuadr 



GAZETTEER 
AND NOTE ON MAPS 



This gazetteer has been prepared to fulfill a variety of 
functions. Every place name found in the text or on the maps 
is here alphabetized and identified, variant spellings and equiv- 
alent names in other languages are supplied, and the nap 
location is indicated by key letters . Thus it not only serves as 
an index to the maps+ and a supplement to them, but is in 
itself a source for reference on matters of historical geography 
and changing nomenclature. Names originating in Arabic, Turk- 
ish, Persian, or Armenian have been carefully transliterated 
according to the systems described in the prefatory note on 
transliteration and nomenclature. 

In the gazetteer, alphabetization is by the first capital letter 
of the Form used in maps and text, disregarding such lower-case 
prefixes, as at- and such geographical words as Cape, Gulf h 
Lake, Mount, and the like. The designation classical may mean 
Greek, Latin, biblical, or other ancient usage, and the desig- 
nation medieval generally means that the name in question was 
in common use among speakers of various languages during 
the crusades h or appears in contemporary sources 

The maps themselves fall into two groups : six taxational and 
eight historical. On the locational maps may be found every 
place name occurring in the text* with these exceptions: a few 
whose exact location is unknown (like Xerigordon, Saint John > 
and *Aqr as-Sudari), a few outside the regions mapped (like 
Iceland, Aden, arid Delhi), a few too ancient (like Lusitania) 
or too modem (like Israel or Turkey), several in areas over- 
crowded with names (tike Sorrento^ the Golden Horn + and 
Marc9callia)> several of minimal importance (like Lorto or 
Nami) or common knowledge (like France or Africa), and a 
large number which occur only in names or titles of crusaders 
and other persons {like Bouillon t Vermandois, and Aguilers). 
Four of these maps cover the area from Ireland and Morocco 

Gzfc 



to Transoxiana and Sind in a series of overlapping vertical 
panels; two are detailed maps of the crusading area. All map* 
are vertical for convenient reference, with north at the top. 

The historical series comprises maps showing the changing 
fortunes of the crusaders and their Christian rivals and Moslem 
opponents between 1097 and 11S9, All place mames on this 
series also occur on the locational maps. The political power 
controlling each locality, at the beginning of the eight periods 
mapped), is indicated by a color code, the name appearing in 
black for the Franks, green for the Byzantines H green with an 
underline for the Armenians* brown for the Moslems, and 
brown with an underline for the Assassins, Dates of conquest 
are similarly coded, so that, for example, on the it 00-1118 map 
Ma f arrat-an-Nu c man in black, followed by 1 104 in bro^n and 
1109 in black h indicates that this town was Frankish in 1100, 
lost to the Moslems in 11 04, and regained in 1100. A fuller 
list of such dates follows this gazetteer. 

All maps for the second edition have been newly designed and 
prepared in the University of Wisconsin Cartographic Labora- 
tory under the direction of Randall D+ Sale, assisted by Michael 
P, Conzen. Base information was compiled from U.S.A. F. 
Jet Navigation Charts, at a scale of 1 :±,OM>coo r Historical data 
have been supplied by Dr. Harry W. Hazard from such stand- 
ard works as Sprtiner-Mencte! Htieler, Andree, and Baedeker 
for Europe and Ramsey, FTonigmann, Dussaud, Dcschatnps, 
Cahen, and LeStrange for the Near East, Additional informa- 
tion was found in the text of this volume, in The Encyclopaedia 
of Islam and Isldm Ansikloptdisi^ in Y&qQt and other Arabic 
sources, and in The Cafawtbia Lippincott Gazetteer of the World. 

AmJkti (Gcmmn), Aii-l*-CHieJlfi (French); city — Fat^, i, a. 

MUt : fajwtl — a&e AlulL 

AbajiiL nw — Barada, 

Ablaflfaj town — aee AJbistafl. 

Abu-Qubais (Arabic) : vj[[age — 1^*5, 5, 

Achridar towft — see Ocfrrida, 

AcrtJ F*oJem*f & (dassicaJ), Saint John aa: Saint Jean (mfrditi'Al}, c Atka (Arabic): 

dty, pt>rL — Lifo h 3, 6 P 7, 8 h a h io h n f ii, 13, [4. 
Adalia (medieval), Attalia (classical), Antalya (Turkish); port — ^ Ic jh 4 h °* 1 1 - 
Adana (daaBical, West AimeniarU Turkish) r city — ^iej, J, 5, 7, 8, a, vb t 1 1, 

I 3. lj, I+, 

AJeiK c Ad&Ji (Arabic); ptwt in tw Arabia- — not in area mapped. 
AdbartjldriagSn : region of nw Phhj — ae* Azerbaijan. 
AdmnnE ((German); town 6^ mites east of Salzburg. 
Adria (Italian): port, r»T town — GjcJ, in 
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Adrianople: Hadrianopolis (classical^ Edirne (Turkish); city — Jsd^, a, 3, 7, 

Adriatic Sea ■— 1. 

Ar^eHd Sea- — ■a, 3, 

Afamiyah: town — bcc Apamca. 

Aflifi (medieval), Afls (Arabic): village 3 miles, east of Sarmin. 
H A£i!h {Arabic).: valley — Loe+, 5. 
Afula: village — aee al-FtUah-L 

Aghmat|. Afjhmit (Arabic); lown h tlwnw mbaftdontd — C4f3, r, 
Agrigt(lt[> or Girgentj (Italian); town — G^$ r 2 r 

Aguilerfl. (medieval), Aighuile or Aiguilhe (French) : village just north of Le Fuy. 
al-Ahaaa (Arabic: the bald): district of Syria. — Ljej,. 5- 
Ahlat: town — see ALbJat. 

'Aidhab (Arabic); port, now ahM-ridaned — rsbji 3- 
AigJiuiLc or Aiguillie: viLLage — s** AjfuileM. 

Ailnh (TttedLevaL Arabic), al* c Aqabaii (modern Arabic): port — Ligj. ^ 8, 
10, ii, ia 3 r 3 . 

c Ajn JaLHL (Arabic : well of Go) jath), Well of Harod (medieval) : village — LlTJ, & 
E Ain Zjntil or E Ain Zaibah: town — sec Anaaarba L 

'Ainjaror r Ain al-Jarr fAjahic : spring at the mountain's foot): village — Life, fy, 
Aintab; 4 Ain(£b (Arabic: spring of good taate), AntHp (Armenian), Gasiantop 

(modem Turrdshi warrior Aintab) : city ■ — Lje^ ,3, Ji 7i 8 h Q p 1 a, 1 1 , rs, i^ h 14- 
Ajj^ Aii-en- ProvftnC* (French); towft — Fld^,. 1 ; Albert or "Abe" came from 

AscheJlr 

AjS'la-Chapelle' city — act Aachen. 

AkhJat or Ahlat (Turkish), Akhtat or Khila.f (Arabic), KUaf (AriaeniflJiJr town 

— Mjes, 3, 7, £ p 11.. 
c Akka: city, port — see Acre 

'Akfear (Arabic), Gibelcar (medieval): fortress — Lif j h J, 10, r+, 
al-AJtmab: village — see Lakmah 
Aksaray : town — we Aqserai, 
Ak^rdr; town — ase PfrLuflMliutn, 
AlamnnAia — &&e AUemania, 

AlatHut^ Aiamut (Pfcraian, Arabic): fortress — Gie4 h 3 h 4, 7 h fe\ il r 
Alaariehir: town — see Philadelphia. 

Albania i Shqipni or Shqipri (Albanian); region hw of Epirui. 

Albara {medieval), aJ-Barah (Arabic)l mwn — Ls*5, 5, 7, 

Albistam Arabiseus (dafsical), Abln*U (W«t Ami*nian) h Albiatan (Arabic^ 

Etbistan (Turkish): town — LjCJj 3. 
Alburs: mountain range — set ElbUrZ. 

AlcaU de Henares (Spanish), a]*qal^ah {Arabic: the fort): town — D2&$> I. 
Aleppo; Ben>ea or Chalybon (classical), rjalab (Arabic), Halcb (Turkish)^ city 

— L 3 Ci h h 5> 7> ^ V> l(J i I: f I3 n : Jp '4- 

Alcxandrettaj J^kcndciun {Turkish): port — La«4 h 5, 7, o>, 10, it, I2 h ij h 14. 

Aiexandrefta, Gulf of ; Srnu* IsskMfl (claaajea]), iHkenderun Korfezi {Turkish} 

— Lie4, j. 

Alexandria (claaaicai), al-lflkandarlyah (Arabic) : city, port — Js 1 *^ 3, 3, 7, 3, 1 1- 

A13eman[a or Alamannta: medieval name for Germany. 

Almeria; AlmerJa (SpaniBh), al-Mariyah {Awbic); cily, port — Dgt^, r. 

AWt (Frtnch), Aalat (Flemish): town 18 miL« BE of Ghent, 

Alps: mounram range — FGt, i, i, 

Aisstc (FFtflch), FJiuss (Germin): region weat of the upper Rhine — Fc, r, a, 
Altai: mihuntain range in Turkestan — not in area mapped. 
ALtenahr (German): town — Fab;, 2. 
Amain (Italian): port — Gjdj. z. 



AlTOHUS (classical), Gsmir Dagltt or Elms Daghl (Turkiah}; mountain rang* 

Anianus^Gatea; Map {Armenian): pass south of Marash — Lzcj, 5, 

Amaaya {Tuikisli) t Arnasda (classical): town "-^Lidj, j, S. 

Amcria (rTirairrill Amelia (Italian): Tillage aj miles north of Rortie. 

Amida (clasMcalj, Amid r>r DiySr-Bakr (Arabic), Diynrbekir or Diyarbaklr 

(Turing); tow* -Mbj, J t ^ fi, 10, I l n rs, 1$, 
Am^rium or Amnion (cla*«£-u), < Ammuriya]i (Atabie): town, now abandoned 

— Kmj, j. 
Amu Darya: river — sec Quia. 

aJ- c Amnjqoral- H Amq (Arabic), AmEk (Turkish) : district NW of Artflh — Lffif, 5. 
'Amwus: village — *ee Emmaus. 
Anafah: town — ate rJepnin. 
H Anah (Arabic): town — MjFi n 3. 

Anatolia] Romania (medieval), Anadolu (Turkish): region South, of the Black 

Sea, now Astatic Turkey. 
Anaxarbai AnazarbuS (cIsssAcal),, Aftavsrza (Armenian), c Ain ZarM or E Ain 

Zsrbah (Arabic): fortress Z-ti mile* South of Sis, now abandoned, 
Antona (Italian): port — G+J^ 2. 
Ancyja: town — age Ankara, 

Andalusia; al-Andaliifl (Arabic): region of southorn Bpain L 
And&chs (German); priory &j milts Ew of Regienaburg. 
Angers (French): town ■■— D5C3, i, 
Anj*orar town — sec- Ankara. 

Angoulime (French); town mile! west of Limoget, 

Anhalt (German); district oF Satany ofl ElO* river. 

Am (Arrt^niifl) h Anj (Arihie): ryiwn h now uflinipotlaflt — M+d^, 3, 

Anjoii (French) r region of mv France — P^, i r 

Ankan (Tufftiah), Ancyra (classical), Angora (medieval) : town — Kjei, a, 3, 

Anac (French) 1 town — E$cs N 1 . 

Antakya or Anfflkiyah: city — see Antioch. 

Antalya; port — See Adalia, 

Anrap: city — see Aintab, 

Antaradua at Antartfla: pott — see Tcwtoaa, 

Anti-Lebanon ; al-Jabal aah-SharcjJ (Arabic : the caatnm incfuntaiii) — Lzf i, fa 6, 

Anti-Taurua: mountaina between the Sarin and Pyramua men. 

Antiach] Antiochia (clasaEcal), Antakiyah (Arabic), Antakja (Turkish): dty 
--Lafit J, 3, 7, S, to, n h ia h 1 j, 14. 

Antioch, Carian; town, now abandoned — J4C3, 3, it. 

AntTOch, Pbidiart: town, now Abandoned in favor of Yalvsth — Km, 3, 7. 

Antwerp;. Antwerpen if Flemish.), An vers (French): city, port — Ejbf, r 3 2. 

Apacnca (classical), Afkmiyah or fjal'at aJ-Mudlq (Arabic)j rown h now unim- 
portant — Lk5, 5, rt, 11. 

Apolionis-Sozusa; town ■-- see Arsuf. 

Apulia (classical), Puglie (Italian); region- of ae Italy — Hd. 2, 

al.-Aqabah: port — see Allah, 

c Aqr aa-Sudan or 'Aqr as-$adau (Arabic)^ vjllag^ near Baara on road to WaaJt. 
Aqacni; Aucholaia (cEisaical), Akaaray [Taffciah: while market): town En Cap- 

padocia, jo miles south of Nyssa. 
Aouitaine (French): region of western France — DEc, r, 
Arabia: peninaula — LM[^f|fli, J h 4, 6. 
Arahiisus: town — see AJbistan, 
Arsdua: iaknd — see Ruad, 
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Arfl*gon; Ara^^(£paru&h); regain of m Spain — Dd, i. 

Amn (cLa*4ic*l) 3 ' Aras (Turkish): river — N$el, J h 4, 
Arbela; BWn — sec Irbil. 

ArbriSiel (Fvcnch): viJIajJe & mihs hb of Angntia, 

Artd: tflwn-m 'Arqah. 

ArcKcJiis: t&wn ■- see Aqaera-i, 

Am- (French): village 5 miles north of Vesetay, 

Arel ar-ROm; Oty — 9« Erzerum, 

Ardsggtr ot Ardicker (German); town, now unimportant — G^ca, i N 2. 

Ardihin : town — see Art*, 

A-rdechc (French); tftstrict of ne LanKuedoc 

Aievinlan: firrrresfi — «c Ravendan. 

AiIhB: town — sec Jericho. 

al^Arimah (ArabicY Arjma (medieval): village — Lsfr, 5, 14- 

aU'Ari&h (Arabic), Rhinocalurt (classical): town — FLffi, $ t 6 t 8, Q. 

Arjinr. (West Armenian], Arsissa (classical), Arjiah (Arabic^ Erjiih (Turkish): 

town — Mjjk, 3. 
Aries (French): town t8 rnika sfl of Nimcs, 

Arm of Saint GeOrgt (medieval); the Sea of Marmara and Bosporus. 
Armenia; H&yaatan (Armenian^ Erttwni*^ (Tuttiah): region, north of Lake 
V*n — Mdo, 3. 

c Arqah or H Irqah. {Arabicjs Area at irqata (classical); town — Lsfi, $, 7. 
Anas (French): town — H-^b^ , r, 
Anainga] town — sec ErainjarL 
Ar&iasa ; town ■ - Arjiah. 

Areuft ApoLLortifl-&r.zufli fcLasrica]) h Arair (medial), Arsaf (Arabic) 1 town, now 

umrnportflrtL — ^5^i °i 
AjtS^ (Arabic): town, now abandoned in frvor of ReyhanEl — Lac4,s h Q h ii h 

It 

Artan (medieval), Artahan (East Armenian), Ardahan (Turkish); town — M ^4, 
3. 

Art I hi burg (Gfcrtnan): town r now unimportant — Glf>2, a r 
Arwid; island — sac RtLacL 
AryHta: village — see al-'Arirrmh, 

ArTghan or Areighan (Arabic}, Hrtican (classical): tnwru now unimportant — 

Ascalon; Ashkelon (clasici]), c Asqalin (Arabic); port, now unimportant — 

Kjf+, 3, 6-, % 8, IQ, 11, 12, J3, 
Ascanrus or Asca^ta, Lake (classical), Iznik Goto {Turkish}; Uk* ™jm tif N.caea. 
Afhdod; Az^ms (classical), Tsdud {Arabic]; town — K 5^b 6. 
al-'Aahuia (Arabic), Ashtaroth (dawitsl): village — Lifj, o. 
Aahturpjah: town — Aat^r^ 
al-'AsI: river — wt Oiontea. 

Asia Minor (cljssaeaJ): region tojuivalent to western Artntolifc 
'Atoalim port— sec Asealon. 

Asssilly (French.)' suburb of Lorette, 17 miles ssw of Lyons. 
A-St-i (Italian): town — F.fdl, 1. 

Asb>rt[a (Spanish), Aahturqflh (Aribie^ town — £40.3, 1. 

Asturcas (Spanish): rtgion of nw Spain — Cd, 1. 

al-Athirib. (Ar*hic) t Cerep (medieval): fortress — Lie*, I&, 

Athtfl*; Athenai (ancient Greek]^ AthJiiai (rrw(Jsrn Gteek): city — I4C3, a, 

Atlantic Ocean — 1 . 

Atlas Mountains — Cf n ■ 1 . 

Attalia: port — «e Adulia. 
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Auguatopolia (medieval): town, Tim* 1 abandoned in favor of NEghde h 50 miles 

he of Heracles:, 
Anion : port — w Avlona. 

Aulps or Aup» (Frtnch)- vHaaa 50 miles. NE of Marseille*, 
Aura (GertrtsUi); village Sj miias Mw of Nuremberg. 
AuriUnc (French.) : town 70 miles fifilV of Ctermonr, 

Auttri?; Oatrnark (German): region east of Bavarift, smaller than modern 

nation — GHc, 
Autun (French) r town — E;C4 h I r 

Auvergiie (Frenth): region of southern France — Ecd t 1. 
AuKerre (French}: town 26 milea NNw of Yezelay. 
A^t*tlH-sur^HeLp* (French) : town 45 miles NNE of L*ftn, 
Avignon. (French): city " Ejdln In 

Avlona (medieval),, Aulort (classical), Valona (Italian), Vlone (Albanian); port 
Ajuus: river — *fte Vardju-, 

'Aziz (Arabic! riftHft (medieval): town — Lje^ $ t u h I0 t 12, IJ h 14. 
Azerbaijani Adharhaidhagan or Azerbaijan (Persian]: region of NW PtrSS — 

Nc h J, 4, 
Aiu>iiia : town — sec Ashdotf L 

Baalbek ^ Ildiopolis (ctaaicaQ, Ba'hhafck (Arabic): town — Lufi h 5. ^ 8, 0, 10, 
ir h rl h ij. 14, 

al-BSb nr B5h RuzS'ah. (Arabic: the gate, or Rate of Burf'ari): town — Ljfi4 t 5- 

Bflo al'Ahwao: town. — ace Dcrbent. 

Jtl-Bsbajn (Arabic: the two sates): village — * KlgJ. 3. 

Hil"bald j rflrtuesa — see Bibol. 

liabyion: town — see Fustat, 

Bactra: city — Ere BaUsh, 

Badajos (Spanish^ Eftwl>'m a (Arabic): town — C^a, 

Baduh* (clS4SjCil)i ancitot name far Castile. 

Bafta (Turkish): port — Lil^ 8. 

Baghdad; Baghdad (Arabic): city — Mrfj, 3, 7, S, ir. 

UaKhia& (Arabic)^ Pagrae (daafticid),. Gaston (medieval^ Baghra (Turkish) r town 

— Ltc4 f 5, 14, 
Baha&lS or Baliflsnl: fortress, now town — see Bchesni L ' 
Eihr an-Nll : river — aw Nile, 
Ba^r LV-i — see Dead F*a. 

Bahrain; al-Bahraio (medieval Arabic: the two seas),, al-rja** (modem Arabic): 

coaatal region of hif Arabia — Lg, 4. 
Baillcd (French): town 33 mile* north or Arras. 

BaLna-n-Nahfflirt [Ambit: teiween the rivers): district of Meflopotajnia between 

Mosul and the Khahur fiver. 
HairQt: port — seo Beirut. 

Baisan; Scythopolia or Bethihah (dasskat), Belhaanor Beaaan{mcdieva3) h Baialn 

(Arabic); town — Ljfj h 6, 7, 8, &■> ll h I2 h 13, 14. 
Bait flJ-Mj 3 ; towii — see Haphrie. 

Bait Jibrtn or Bait Jibrfl (Arabic), FJeuthercpolia (daasical), Beth Gioelirl 

(medieval) : ti>wn — K rf^ &, 1 o, 14. 
Bait Lahrn: town — ace BethlehemL 

Gait Naba (Arabic), Betenable (mediieval)i village — L I 4, 14 
Ba'labalik] town — vx Baalbek. 
U-aLad (Arabic): town — M.Jje-4, 3, 
B^Jiit'ifl (itn^dieval)^ fynd — Ij2(4, J h 
BalatiaiyaL: oty h port — see Valecciia. 




al-BaUf (Arabic: the level ground): village — 1-2*4, 
Balearcs (Spanish.): island group — He, i. 

DaLLktu Balifch (Ambit), IfeLilth ^ Bdih (-Nehri) {Turtle); rivtr— 1.5*4, 3, 
ESLis (Arabic), Barbaljaaus (classical): town — L«|ff5, j N 9. 



BaLkh, (Plersian, Arabic), Bactra (classics]): city, ftow unimportant — Rjc+h 4. 
Balnna or BHu: fortress — hoc PhIu. 
Baltic Sea — i h i 

Baluchi* tan : region north of the Indian Ocean — Qg h 4. 
Bftnbfllflflih.: town — see Pamplona. 
Elniyas : port — ace Valania. 

Banyas^ Faneas or Caraarea-Philippj (cJaasLcal), HcJinas (mcdicvsl), BSniyia 

(Arabic): town-- Lifa, 6, 9, (ft, ■ ■ , 12, 13, 14- 
Bar {French); district b&twwn Champagne and Lorraine cast of CiiUrtna, 
Barada; Abaua [cLsHdOd), Barfldl (Arabic): Lafa, o. 
al-Bfirah; town — Albara. 
EarbulPHVUE: town — see Balis. 

EnrtwatrO (Espanish), B&rbashtrQ (Arabic): town' — Eldj, In 
Barcelona (Spanish.), Bafshuunah (Arabic): city, port— i + 
Bari (Italian): pott — H3J4, 2. 

BVrln or Ear~m (Arabic), Montferrftnd (medieval): (ortrcH — LifJ h 5. 

BameB cr Barr (French): village 19 miles of" StraEsburg. 

Barzenona (meJievai): unidentified Italian bishopric, not Barcelona in Spain, 

fiss-Poitou (French}; diHtricr. of western Poitcu. 

BaSurfflt (Arabic); fortress — Lac 5, 5. 

Basra; al-Bd?rah (Arabic): city, port — Sj£$, 3, 4, 7, 8, If. 

Entalyaiu: town — est Badajoz. 

Earhnae: town — ecc HarOj, 

Eatftys (classical). Sari (-Su) (Turkish); river — Kjci, 

al-Tfa^rhflh or al-Dutaitah (Arabic; the stream-bed): platn north of Lake Tiherias 



15 aywii (French.): town 3.5 milts east of Carentan. 
Beafn (French): district of *w France — ■ Tid, i r 
Beaufort: crusader castle — E-ec Belfort. 
BcauToir: cruaadcr castle — sec BeKoir, 
ntbou: fortress — see Bibol. 
Bee (French): abbey 33 mites sw of Hnuem 

fiehe$riii Beltesnou (West Armenian ), Baha&ni or Bahaana (Arabic)^ BcMu 

(modern Turkish): fortress, now town — L3*J h 5, c^, 
Beirut; Bcrytus (classical);, Bairflt (Arabic): port — Lifa, j h $, G h 7, 8, 9, 10, 

J I, 13, 13, 14. 



Belfort or Beaufort (medieval), Shaqlf Arrttln or Qal'at aahr5haqlf (Arabic: fort 

of the rack}: crusader castle — LiFa h o h i0, ij a 14, 
BL'kradc; Beotfrad (Serbian): town — lid I, a, 
Bdikh or Belih (-Nehri): river — «e ftJiklL 
TtolniM; t-niTTI — finnyfli, 

Brfvoir or B*agvoir (medieval), Kaukab al-Hawft h [Arabic: star of the sty): 

cruaader tnatLe — Lif^, 6, 10, 14L 
Benevento (Italian): city — GsbU, 2, 





Lifj, 6. 
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lkjgen: city — aee Mens. 
Beroca: city — ■ see Aleppo. 

Berry (French); region «f rentes] Franco — Uc, i t 

Berytus; port — &w Beirut. 

Cannon {French); town 45 milea eaat of Dijon. 

HeAiiLr fortreaa, now town — sea Bchesni. 

Beuin: town — sec Balaam 

Jfiatcnobie j village — see Bait NuUa. 

Beth. Gitalin.; town — see Bait Jibrfi»r 

Bethlehern 1 Bail Lib m (Arabic: house of nosh): down — L114, 6, 7, Q> 
Betlmn Ot Berhahan : town — see Baiaan L 
Beyoahlu ■ port — ace Pera L 

Biandrate {Italian}] village 10 miJe* north of Vercelli. 

Bibol (Turkish), Bebou (Wat Armenian), BabalQ (Anhic): fortress — Ljei. IC, 

Biedar village — see Blent. 

Buayah: port — *ee Bougie. 

Bilbais or Bilbft (Arabic): town — Ksf;, 

Binkflih : Ciiy — see Tashkent. 

al-Bjqa 1 [Arabic : the hollow), Code-Syria (dasflcal); district of central Lebanon 

— Life, 5, 6, 
Blr (Arabic: colloquial for Bi'r: ndl); village — 1^*^ 

Bira; al-Birah {Arabic}, Birtha (epical), Bit (Wat Armenian), Birejit (Turk- 
ish): town — LjeJ> J> J> cj, io, ia, 
Bisanthc; port — tee Rijdprto. 
Biscay,. B?y of — Dcd, 1, 

Bilhyjiin (classical): region of ira Anatolia — JKd,, 2. 
Bitalj: town — s*e Monaatir. 
Bivar: b>wn — ace Vivar. 
Blacfc Sea — KLd h a, 3. 

Blancfort or BLanqujefort (French): hmH 6 miles mw of Bordeaux. 
Blanche Garde (medieval), fct-Tall as-Hlfiyah (Arabic: the jittering Bill); Cru- 
sader Castle — Kjf^ 6, to. 
Bl«ra (classical), Bicda (Italian): village $ miles SSW of VetrflJla r 
Bloia (French): town 34 miles ETTE of Tour*. 
Bogcn (German) r village lS miles east of Regenshurg, 

Bohemia; Cechy (Czech) r region belween upper Elbe and Austria — 

Gb f i, 2. 
Bokhara: city — See BuHutri 
Bologna [Italian); town — Gadi, i 3 2. 
EolvaiiLn ; town — see PtJybotua, 

Bona (medic val). Hippo Rje-ghia (classical). B4nah [Arabic): port — Fj&j, i, 3, 
Bordeaux (French): city! port — D^din 1, 
Borysthenes: river — -see T}rtiep*r, 

Bogporut [clps*icu.l) 3 Karadenia Eogthazi (Turkish)^ atrait — J$d.i, 3. 
Bolron or Bocrys: town — sea al-BatrDii. 
Bouo^ntEj down — aee Podandus. 

Bougie (French), Saldae (classical), BySvah (Arabic); port — Fie4, i- 

Boujllon (French): town 60 rnilea NE of EtieinlS. 

Boulo^ne-sur-Mer (French): port 60 milw N"w of Arras. 

Bourbon [French); town 50 miles se of Bourges. 

Bourges (French): town — Ejc^ i, 

Enurgogruc: region — ace Burgundy, 

Erac: island — sec Brszza. 

Brags (Portuguese), BrSqamh (Aribic): town — Ct^ r i r 



Brartitt; Vitninacmm (claBsical), Br ail Jit or Ennichcvo (mwuevsl). BmjiCfl 

(Serhian): town h now unimportant — Ijdi, 2 
Iraunachweig: citv — see Biunawick, 
Bray (French): viflage 50 miles m of. Ghent. 
BrazEa (Italian), Brai {Croatian): island — Had*, i. 
Breb; region — **e Brittany. 
Bremen (Gen"*!*): cLtv > P° rt *' 
Brescia {Italian): city 30 miles HNB of Cremona^ 
ErtMlau (Carman), Wroclaw (PytbEi): city — Hjb^ 2. 
Brest (Frcnch)i port — D(d, a. 
FiKtHgne; retrio* — *ee Brittany, 
Brctenil (French): villain 35 miies NW of Clurtrea r 
Btindisi (Italian): pact — Hjd;, 2. 

pritam. or Grat Britain: island ccunprisiii£ England, Scotland, and 
Wales. 

Brittany; Bret agile (French), Breiz (Breton) r region of wv France — Dc h 1. 

Brojicar town — Me Branite, 

Breves (French) i village 25 mile* HE of Pmvifi*. 

Bfuehfevillr: village — sen Brus, 

Brucfc an der Leitha (German): town it confluence of the Leilhi Uld the 

Danube, possibly medieval ToJlenhgrg^ 
Bruges- (French), Brugge (Flemish): port, now city — £4^4* 
Brunswick; Braunschweig (German) : city — Gibj, J. 
Brus (medieval), BrOCheirille (French): village 6 fliiles hme of Caicntau. 
Buda (Hungarian); city — Hjej, a. 
Buhainrt Mil-M&niaJah. — bcc Manilla, Lake, 
Buhairat T*tiartyah — aw Tiberias, Lute, 
(frit (French): village 50 main 88E of VaEenee, 
Bukhara \ rJokharS (Persian), ButhM (Arabic): city — Qsei h 4, 
Bulgaria: region south of the lowef Danube, largtr than modern nation— Id* 

3h 3. 

Buluiiyi&l port — see Valania. 
B&nqh.: port — *e* Bona, 

al-Buqai'ali {Arabic: the little hollow): valley — Lifi, J. 

Burca (French): Tillage 14 miles swofParEa. 

Burgoa. (Spanish), Burghuth (Arabic): city — Daaj* 1. 

Burgundy' Eourgdgne {French): region of eastern France extending farther 
south than now — Ec, I. 

^afithsli crusadei" castle — ace ChasBel-BlartC. 
Sibni (Arabic); fortress — Ljej, 
Bur[tiq3h port — oh Oporto. 
llu:y (French): village jo mile* north of Paris, 
al-Dutaihahi plain — tec sl-Eaflhah, 
Buyui Menderea; tr*** — oea Macander. 
Buza-*li {Arabic}: town — Ljea, J. 10, 13, 
Hyblos: town — see JubaiL 
Byzantium: city — see Constantinople, 

Cadmua (classical), Khonni or Honaz (Dagbi) (Turkish)! mountain aouth of 
Chori&e. 

Caen {French); city 40 miles east of Carentfln. 

Caesarea (classical), QaisSiiyih (Arabic): port, now unimportant — K$f$, 0, 7, 

Caesara ad Aigaeutti or Caeoapea-Mazaca (dasucai), Kdyseri (Tu±kub.): city 
— Lie*, 1> 7, S h fl, V>, 1 tj ia, ij f 




CaMarea^Pnihppi : town — see Banyan. 

Caifia or Caipnaa: port — *ee Hnif^, 

Cairo; aUQahirali (Arabic); city — Kafs, a, 3, 7, Sl 

Calabria. (Italian): region nf sw Italy — Ho, a 

Canlbtti (French): town 32 mika bee of Arraa. 

Camp^nii (Latin, Italian); region around Naples. 

Candi&- medieval name for Crete. 

Cangaa. tie Gnia (Spanish): village — C£di h I. 

Cannae (dartical): village — H2d^ r n. 

Cano*a {ttatian); town — ^2^4, 2, 

Canoasa (Italian):. town N now unimportant — Grdl, I, 2. 
Cantahria: region of northern Spain.. 

Cantabrian MoufttaiilSl Corditlert Cantabrica (SpanEsb.) — Cd, u 
Canterbury; town 35 miles heh of London 
Caphard*: village — see Kafartab, 

Cappadoda (thSaical}: region of central Anatolia — KLe N 3. 

Capua (Italian); town — C^tL^ 3, 

C&Tt***oftn.e (French): town — Ejda^ 1. 

Ofenran (French): town — D4C i< 1, 

Catia (classical): region of SW Anatolia ■*— Je h 2„ ^ r 

Carinthia; Ksrnten (German.)^ region of the upper Duava — Go, i, 2. 

Canned Mounts Jaba) Mir HyS* (Arabic: Mount St, Eliaa) — K$fj N 6. 

Carpathian* : mountain rang* — Ic ? 3 ? 3. 

Carrhae; town — as Harlan. 

Carthflge; Carthago (Latin): town — Git+ h 2. 

Caspian $ea — NQde, 4, 

Cassandria; Caaaandrea, PaUene„ or Peridots (da»iCAl), KftSSilndffl or Potldhaia 

(modern Greet): peninsula aouth of ThefcsaLonica. 
CasteLor district on Lagoon of Venice — at* Ohvolj. 

Castile ; Badulia (classical^ CaatitLa (Spanish): region of north central Spain — 
DztU. 1. 

Catfillon (French): town 55 miles saw of Toulouse 

Cartoria (medieval), CeJetnim (dassicaL), Kastorin [modem Grtelt): town — 

Caatra Comnenon: town — See KaitafnorLU, 
Caatrum Cephar town. ™- *ee- rjifti Kdifa". 

Catalonia; Cataluna (Spanish,), Catalunva (Catalan) : rtpon of ne Spain — Ed„ i, 
Catania (Italian); tuvni — Hrej, 2. 

CaucaSufc; KaVlUi (Russian): mountain fango — MNd, 3, 4, 
Cechj>: region — see Bohemia. 
Celerrum : town — aee Casturia. 

Central Asia: region stretching north and cart from Tvrkeatan, 

ania; Kepbaltenia (ftntient Crtd^), Kephallfinia (medieval Greek), Kdkl- 
( modem Greet); island — Irez, 2. 
CejamL (Italian): town — Gje^, z. 

Gerdagne (French): district nortb of the Pyrenees — Ed, [. 
Corep: fortresa — aee al-Atharib. 

Ceuta (Spanish^ Septa (classical),. Sabtah (Arabic): port— C5.es, 1, 
Cevennea (French) : mountain* — Ed n l, 
Chatartiirt (French): village near Limoges. 
Chahsfli river — see Pytamua. 

Chaiae-'Dieu (French); village 20 mJlcB WWW of Lc Pay. 

Chalcedon (claaaioal), Katkhfrdfln (ancient Greek), KhafltSden (medieval Greek), 

Kaduroy (Turkish): town — Jjdj, 3. 
Ghalcis 4id Belumr towrt — tee QirtflMrfftr 




Chitona-sur-Mame (French): fawn — Ejca, i. 
Chalybon; city — see Aleppo* 

Champagne (French): region of TO France — F.c, l r 
Chaltokkate Bogha?!: 9tr*it — see Dardanelles, 
Chanklrl: bjwn — B*e Oangra, 
C*h*fdai Boghazi: pasa — sec MyrEokephakin.. 

Criiriapolia (medieval), Hajtebnlu (Turkish): village 35 mila NW of RcdcJCo. 
Chartrea (French): lawn — Elcl, 1. 

Chartreuse (Frcfuch r charterhouse): motlaitery £0 mile* ess of Lyons. 
Chartd-Amvul (French); foftness near Bait Nuhi, 

Chaatel-Elanc (medieval), Btirf SafJttJ (Arabic): crusader castle — Lafi, $ t 14. 

Criastci-Ncuf (mcdicva]), J^Dnm (Arabic): crusader castle — Lifl h 6, li, 13 h 14. 

Chastel-Rouge or Rjujfib (medieval): crusader castle — Lae£, 5. 

Chastel-Rouge : fortress — *ee Yshnvur. 

Chatillon-5ur-L(]iiig(Frc(id])r town ±3 miles east of Sully, 

Cherao (Italian), Crc* (Croatian): island — G;dl, a, 

C^rwneau* HcincleotDtn: p^rt, flow nu^ti — -StC- Rhejfflftft, 

China: region of cittern Asia — not i*i *rt* mupped, 

Chocq.net (French): village 19 miles H>rm rtf Arras, 

Choice (daaadcal), Khonaz cur Honiz (Turkish): village- — J jc^ 1 3, 

Chara&mia: region — ac* Khorozin. 

ChnraaL town — sec Kars, 

ChrvBOOTEafl] bay — see Golden Horn. 

Cibcbua: port — see Civelot. 

Cieiliano (Italian]: town — G}d4, 2. 

CLEoa (cLassLCaJ): region of southern Anatolia — KLc, 5. 

Ciltdan Gates; Fyls* Cfliciae (dassical), Kdkk (or GUlek) Hoghazi (Turkish): 

pas* through lbs- Twnii range north of Lampron, 
Ciltira. Sinn* (irVnagueae): town 14 niilea wisrw of Liehon. 
Citeauit (French): ah bey 12 milca. south of Dijnn. 

Civctot (medieval), Cibotus (classical): port, now abandoned. — - Jjd;, 3. 

Chita Vecchia (Italian ; old city): port — Gzd^, a. 

Clairvaus (French); abfwy — E^d, 1, 

Clermont (FreiKh): n>wn — E^cj, i r 

Chmy (French): ahbey — EJC4, i r 

CocuS4ipS-; town — Be* draon. 

Code-Syria; district of central Lebanon — ace al-Biqa-. 
Cvihle: fortiesa — see al-KhawabL 

Cfthnhra (Portuguese), Qulumrryah (Arabic): town — Cadj, r., 
Coliat: fortress — see a]-Qulai^an L 
Colofme (French), Kuln (German): city — Fah^, I, 3, 
Comacchio (Italian): port — Gj4l, s r 

Coman* ot Plaeentia (medieval) ■ town, now abandoned — Lscz> 3, ^. 
Ce*rno (Jtalian): town — ^S^- Ii 

Campoatela or Sfljitdaao de Compoatela (Spanish): town — Cidj, Ir 
Constance (French), KonMartz (Gernian): town 0^> ClfleS 30 of Sttawbnrgr 
Constantinople; Byzantium or CoOstanAinopolit (ciat«i«l), Istanbul fTuAiflh): 

ciLy, port — JqjtLj, a, 3, 7, S, 1 1. 
Cordillera Cjwltabrka — *ee Cantahriao Mountains, 
Cordova; Cordoba (Spanish.), Qurfubafi (Arabtc): city — ^ iC 3. 11 
C^ffu. (Italian); Corcyra (Latin), Kerlryra (ancient Greek), Kerkira (moderti 

Greek)^ ialand — Hjei H a, 
Coria (Spanish), Qdriysh (Arabic), town — ■ Cqri, 1. 
Conoc: town - "-~ see CyrrhuSi 
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Corinth; Korinthoa (Greek; now Palaii Konnthoaj Old Corinth): town — 
Coraica; Corae (French): island — Fd, i, 2, 

Corvey (French), Kerrey (German): abbey at HftJtler 45 (tfiW ivtst of Goilat. 
Corycua {classical}, GorigO! {Wm Anrienian.), Kvrgu* (T\ir*d»Ji) : port, 

unimportant — K^e^, 3, 
Coucyle-CMhfflu (French}: village ij miles west of Laon, 
CwrttiUY (Fieoch.}: village 40 milea aaw of Provina, 
Covadonga fBpaniaEi): batdofidd — Didz, 1. 

Coxon (medieval), Cocuasua (claaaicaL), Gcgwofi [W«t Armenia^ Gtfktun 

(Turkish): town — Lie±, 3, 7. 
Crac — see Krakr 

Cracow^ Krakow (FoLbd.): town — Hjbj., a, 
CriLin (French)' town 33 miles Uw of Anjfua^ 
Cremona (Italian): town — Gicg, i, 
Ctcb: is laud — aee CKcrso. 

Crete; Candta (medieval), Krilfl (medieval Greek), Krili (modem Greek): 

island — IJe, 2, 3, 7, 11 l 
Croatia; Meran (medieval), Hrvattka (CfOfttiftTi)i region north of Dalmatia — 

Hal, t 
Curul: town — wt Qufjir. 

Cydnw [classical), Tarsus (-.Chayl) (Turkish): river flowing pant Tonus* 
Cyprua; Kypros or Kip™ (Greek), KJbrb (Turkish): island — Kef, 3, 8> 
9, io, ii, 

Cvrrh.ua (classical),, Gouris (West Armenian), Ouris [ Arabic), Corice (medieval) ; 

town, now unimportant — Lae+, 5, o. 
Cyrus (classical), Kura (modern}: river — N^ei, 3, 4, 

Danism {Persian): district of northtfrrt rVnin — "4*31 1. 4- 

Daltnatia; Dalmacija. (Croatian); coastal region east or the Adriatic — Hd h % 

Damaacua; Dimaahcj or aah.$ham (Arabic: the left): city — Lsfs> 3, 6, 7, ft, 

o, 10, 11, la, 13, 14, 
Damiettai Dimyat ( Arabic): port — Kzfa, 3, 
Dan : village — see Tall al-QS di. 

Dandinqin or Dandangan. £Ter&iaft): village — Qm3, 4. 

Danelaw: region of NE England, 

Dflnith (Arabic); village — Llej, J, B. 

Dsrujahi port — tee Deni*. 

Dnnmark; region — see Denmark, 

Danube: river — Jjcj, 1,3,3, 

Daphne (dassicalV Bait al-Ma F (Arabic: house of the water): town — 5. 

Dara (dasaical), Darfl (Arabic): town — Miej h 3, 

[^nraiyfi (Arabic): village — LsFz, b". 

Dsrb Surmad* (Arflbic): pfl*i north 01 Sdcmada., 

Darhand: town. — ue Derbent. 

Darbaak (ArabicY Trapesac (medieval): town, now unimportant — Ll&4 h 5, 14, 
Dardanelles 1 Hicilespontua (claBaical) h Chanakkale Boghazl (TurtttK): Vtrajt — 

DaAoatr citj"— see Taraus. 
Djutrnouth; port — Dibj, 1. 

Damm or Danon (claasical), ad-Dirttm (Arabic): town r now unimportant — 

Kjfi, rj r 

DeaboL^ or Dtabolia (medieval): town h now abandoned, on Devol river 30 milea 
south of Ochrida. 
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Dead Sea; BaJjr Lty (Ambit; wa of Lot) — Lifa h 3, 
Doitii: city in HW Indb — not in ira mapped. 
Delta (clawiwd): T¥gi<rti at mouth of the Nik, 
Dcromin (SLuvic, G*tman): town — G^i* 

Decnotifca; DBtnMika (medieval Greek*, DhidftmfitikhHi (modern Greek): town 
Defti* (Spanish), Daniysh (Arnbic): port — Eiea, i H 

Denmark; DannwL (Dard*h): region, then including the southern part of 

Sweden — Ga h i f i. 
Derbenti Darbantt (Persian), Bab al-Abwflb (Arabic: gate of the gates): town 

DeuiL (French): town & culcs Ihirth of Fjus. 
nsiitachland: region — *« Germany, 
DViidhimotlkhofi: town — ate Demotika L 
Diabolis: town — 9tt £>eabolia L 
Die (French); village 37 mues. BSE of Valence. 
Dylan or Dij]e; rtver — sec Tigris. 
Dijaai (French): city — Fici, 1. 

Diltingen (G*fman)L town 65 mile? SSW of Nu«mbcfp, 
DitBaihtj: city — see Dsmaacu.* , 
Diniyift port — Bee Damiett*, 

Diytr-Bakr, Ebyarbskh, Divarbekir; town — ace Amide., 
Diyar-Dakr (Arabic): region of the upper Tigris — Lsss, 3, 
Djerba; island — see Jerba. 
Dlouk: tow n — Dulub. 

Dnieper; Bcnyrthenaa (classical^ Dnepr (Russian)- fiver — Kjc4 h 2, 3. 
Dniester; Tyras (dassical), Dnertr (RuiftiatiJ, Niatm (Rumanian) : river — Kica, 

2> 3- 

Tlflhin (Blavic)j town, now unimportant — Oaba, 3. 
Dob; Kalb (Arabic; dog): river — Lifii, & 
Dof (French]: Cvwn 60 miles Sw of Carentan. 
Dolsche: w*n — see DuIiiL 

Domfront (French)] town 60 miles JfW of Le Mana. 
Don; Tanaia {ctasELcal] : river — Lj'Cj, 3. 
Brturaijk: town — see Totlrtmi. 

Dorylaeum (classical): town, now abandoned in favor of BsVialichir — Kiei, 
3 h 2t It oV 11. 

Douro (PortuEue**:), Duero (Spanish}: river ^Ctd4^ I, 
Draoon (irt*ditval) : villa ga on Draoon river, it mite* south of Civctot. 
Dracwn (medieval), Valak {-Deresj} (Turki*Ei): Hver flowing past Civets. 
Dramelav: village — sec Tremelay, 

Diava or Drave (CroKtiKn), I>**u (Getman), Driva (Hungarian); river — H4CJ, 
]. 2. 

Dreiui (French): town miles NNW of Chartrttr 

Driatra (medieval), Durostorum (chwricalj. Sitiatra (Romanian), Silforiei (Bul- 
garian): town — Jjdi, I, 3, 7- 

Dropuli: unidentified town near V[yoaa rfhrar, probabrj clasrical HadrtJnopoJiB, 
medieval Drinopolis, east of modem AjByrokaatron and 60 miles SB of Avlona. 

Dubravnik: port — *« Ragusa, 

Duefui« [Spanish): town — Did^ 1. 

DmarOi rEve* — see Douio. 

Dulllk; [Joliche (ckflaical) h Dlout [We*t Ar(twnian) h Dulok (Arabic). Duluk 

(Tuftiflh.): town — Ljej, j. 
Daru^fum: town — »tf Dfislr*. 



Dyrrachium or EpLdamnuj (classical), Durazzo (Italian^ Durra (Albanian) ; 
port — H 5 d4, a. 

East Anglia: region of eaatfirn Hitytiind, 

Ebrach (German); village +5 mjlea nw of Nuremberg, 

Ekru [Spanish); river — Eid;, r. 

Eebaana: city — see Hamadan. 

Edeaaa (medieval), Ourba (Armenian),, ar-Ruhfl' (Arabic), Urfa (Turkish): dtp 

— L+e^ 3h 7 f 9h '3- 
EdheHa: town — «? Voderta, 
EJimei city — see Adriartfiple- 
F.jjyjst; fcliar (Arabic): region — a N 3. 

tithslidt or Eichflifctt (German): town 410 mile* Aouth of Nuttmbetg. 

Eire: island — we Ireland. 

Elbe (Gentian), Labe (Cuech}: river — Fstra, 1, 3, 

Elbiafan: town— »tt AJbiawn. 

Elburzi Album (Persian): mountain range — Oe, 3, 4, 

EleutheropoJia: town — aee Edit Jibrln, 

FluW Dftght: mountain rang* — se* Amanita. 

Eloaas: i^egion meat of the upper Rhine — see Alsace. 

Emeu: city — aoe Horns. 

fimmanH[ 'Aimvis (Arabic): village — K;f4> o, 

England: region Db, I. 

Enna (Italian): fowii — Gse^, % r 

Epheaus {classical): town, now abandoned — Jjej, 3, 71 S„ 11. 
EpiJarrtflM*: p0« — ate DyHjacriiunu 
Hffiphtnia: city — see Hamahn 

Epirua; Epanoa (ancient Greet), lpiroa (modem Greet): region — Iiel t 3. 
Eoponstain (Carman) \ town 90 miles BSE of Salzburg 
Ercican: town — aee Arzjghin. 
Encphli: port — see Heracka. 
Erjishi town — m* Arjish, 

Ermerwk (Tnrfcian), Germanicopolia (classical): town — 3, & 

Ermeniatan' region — see Armenia. 

Erzerum; Tnoodosiopolis (classical), Garui (West) or Karid (Efl*t Ameftiim), 
QaHqala" or Ard ar-Rum {Arabic: land of Rome), Etturuin fTurtiih): city 

— Maer, 3, y, 8, ir. 

Erzinjan (Turkrsh),, ArsingB (classical): towjl^ Lr,ei. 3, 7. J5, IL 

Each (German): town 10 mile* NNW of Mott, 

E^liiLiyHf r town — »e Luodicoa. 

Espafia; region — aoe Spain, 

EaRcron (medieval)] village — J^er, 3, ri, 

Etcanor: port — see Pera. 

Earrcrgom; town — see Gran. 

EtnmpKK (FrciiLb); U>™^ — Ejcav, 1, 

Euboea (claaajca]), Evripoa (medieval Greet), Negropontc (Italian)> bwoia 

(modern Greet}: island — Iw» a. 
Euphrates (classical^ al-Furlt (Arabic), Ftrat (Nehri) (Turkish): river — N^fe.* 

(French): town 30 mile* south of Rouen. 

Falfcenberg^ FauquembergVK (French): town 38 mjlea my of Arras, 

al- Fi/imi 1 : town. — see Pthiaium. 

Farfa (Italian): abbey 34 miles N£ of Rome. 
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Faroe*; island group north, of the S^etlanda — not in area mapped. 

Far*; Vim (Persian^ Firi* (Arabic): region of BW Pertia — Og. +, 

Fatiqucmbw^ujc; town — Bee Falfconberg. 

Fckc: fortress — see Vahka r 

F«i FfiB f Arabic}: city — D if i, 1. 

Filistm; region — see Palestine. 

Firat (Nehri): river — sec Euphrates 

Flahderf; Vlaanderen {Flemish); region rtf northern France and Belgium — 

Flavigny (French]; abbey 2S mtlea Hw of Dijon, 
Florence Firttute (Italian.): city — Gida, i. a. 
Focitermj]* (French}] town 3$ mik* wsw of Tonra, 
Fore* (Fttnch): district east of Clermont. 

Fwrirtt* (Italian): river in SE Italy, flowing- into the Adriatic wwt of Monte 

Gargano, 

Fraga (Spanish) J fri^hah (Arabic) 1 town — Eld4, I, 
France: region, smaller than modem nation. 

Franconiai FrrtClten (German)] region of western Germany — FGbc t I, 2. 
Frankfurt art! Main (German): city — Fdjbj, t h a. 
Frasine* at Fiaiiinetumi fortress — tee La Gardc-Freinet. 
Fredaing (German): city 45 mile*»w of Regcraburg, 

Frisia' Friealand (Dutch, Getmao): region of northern Netherlands and WW 

Germany — Fb, I, *, 
al-Fo'ah (Arabic): village — Lse;, jj. 

al-Pulah (Arabic: the bean), La Five (medietol), Afula (modern); village — 
Lif^j 6. 

al-Furfitr Fiver — ate Euphrates 

Fuaiat; a]-Fv*|31 (Arabic), Babylon (nwlie^): town — Kifj, 3. 

Gttala: port — aee Jubnla. 
Gadtea: town — see Gn^a,. 
Gaeta (Italian): port — G4Q4, a. 

Galatifl (classical): region of central Anatolia — Ke„ a„ J, 
Galicia; HaLicz (Pah'sh): region of 3E Poland, 
GalitiH (Spanish} ■ region of NW Spain — Cd, 1. 
Galilee; region of northern Palestine — I^ij, 6, 
Galilee h Sea of — see Tiberiai, Lafce r 
Gund: city, port — see Gbeot. 

Gtngta or Germankopoli* (cUaaieal}, ChanUri (Turkish): W<wn — ILuifr 3, S. 
Gargari GarRar(We$t Armenian), Kaj-kar dr Qarqar (Arabic), Ccrger (Turkish); 

town — 1^3, 3, 3 ? 9, io t iz. 
GHJLtrJiflJw (Italian): river flowing into the Tyrrhenian Sea east of Gseta.. 
Garin : city — sec Erzerum. 
Gitonne (French); river — Djcj, 1. 

Gaaconyj Gascognr (FTtnch)' region of *w Frpjict — Da, 1. 
Gaston j town — see- Eaghrat 

Gatinais (French): diatrict between Courreriay and Chitillon. 

Gauh ancient name for France. 

Gavur Daghi; mountain range -see Amanita. 

Gm, Carina (medieval). Ghw&ah (Arabic): town - Kjf^ 12, ij ? 14* 
Gtft»a- hJII — see Mont Giaard. 
Giaiantcpj city — See Aintah, 



Genoa; Genova {Italian): city, port — F+di, I, 1. 
Gent: city, port — see. Ghent, 



Georgia; Sakamdo (Georgian); region east cf the Black Sea and south of the 

CnudAmS range— -Md, 
f riHr;iJta; town — JhUtWH. 
Gerger; town — s« Gmkm-, 
GermanEda: town — see Marasfw 
Gcrnianicopolifl : town — see Ermenel:. 
GGrmanictrooJiB: town — sec Gangra.. 

Germany [ AJIemania or AJamaniiia {mrdieVat^ DetrtBchland (German): region 

if north central Europe, 
G*t?ona (Spanish), Janindah (Arnbte)i town — Ejdj, 1. 
Gezer: hill — bsc Mont Giaafd, 

aL-Gh5b (Arabic): swampy region of the middle Orontca — Lacj, j h 

Ghamapihr city — ace Granada. 

Ghjztah (Arabic), Ghaani (Persiao): town — R+fs, a. 

GK*^flh: tow* — Gjizr, 

GEwnt; Gent (Flemish), G&nd (French); city> port — E+bf, 1. 

Ghflrr; aL-Gh*ut (Arabic; the bottom): vfrlley of the lower Jordan — Lrf^, 3. 

(tl-Ghatflh (Arabic); diatriet se of Ebnutciu — Lifi, 6.. 

Gibelcar: fwtresi— see 'Attar, 

Gibcict: town — see Jubail, 

Gibraltar - t Jabal T^™3 (Arabic); rock — C jo^ i r 

Gibraltar,, Strut of r strait between Spain and Morocco. 

Girgefltir town — see Agripento. 

GizK al-Juah (Arabic); town — Kifj h 3. 

Gneeen (German), Grueimo (Polish): (own -— Hjb^ i. 

Gogtwn or GWann: town — «e CoHm. 

GiiJo(-Su)^ river — tee 5flnja r 

Golden Horn^ Chrysoceraa (classical), Haliclt (Turkish); hay between Con- 
stantinople and Para, 
Golei town— ace Kola, 
Gorigos: port — see Corycus, 
Gorizis (Italian): town s-i mile? KE of Grsdo. 
GoiUt (G*T*ftdfl); town-- G104, l, r 

Gorhia: district of southern between Nitbonne utid Ntours — 

E+da, i h 
Gouria : town — see Cyrrhus. 
Grado (Italian): port — G4C5, 3 r 

Gran (German^, Eaatergom (Hungarian): town — H+cj, 2. 

Granada (Spanish), Ighran$£ah or GharnJfah (Arabic); city — Eaoj, 1. 

Grandpre (French): village 40 miles cast of Rhchns. 

Grant-Me^ni! or Grandmenil (French); Tillage 14 miles south of Liege, 

Gray (French): town 27 miles eke of Dijon. 

Great Britain: island — see Britain, 

Great Saint Bernard Pass: Alpine pass jzo milca cast of Lyons, 
Greece; Hellas (Greek): region west of the Aegean Sea, smaller than modem 
nation — le> j. 

Greenland; large island west of Iceland not in area nupped. 
Guadalajara (Spanish}, Ift'WM-Hija'rHh (Arabia river of (lift Ifaftea); town — 
Dadj, 1. 

Guadarrama Mountains; Siarra da Guadaiiama {SpuniaZi.)., ash-Sblrvflt (Arabic^ 

— Dd t 1. 
Glmrenttc: castle — see WarcnnoL 
Gnitn*Mfi Guymne (French): region around Bordeaux. 
Gujarat: coastal district of wwtcffl India — not in Mrwi rnj-ippf Li. 



Gurgiaj (Persian), a]-JyijSnTyah (Arabic) r city, ru>* abandoned for Novo Ur- 
gench — Qid4, 4. 

Hab (Anlftic), Hapa (medieval^ town — Lee^ ± 

Haba Jatdak (Arabic); cave f&itreas — Lifg, 6, 9, ri, 13, 14, 

Hab<*r; river — ace Khabur, 

HfrbfOn - town — see Hebron- 

Hadrthah (Arabic); town — M^fi h J. 

Eiadrianopolis: city — aee AdnBrjople, 

HsdnjilteHirti' port — sec Su*a P 

Haifa; Caiphaa or CairTn (medieval), UaiS (Arabic): port — Lifj, j h &, ? h &> 

9, io r n N ii, JJ, T4, 
Hiikiault; Hainan! (French), Hertegouwen (FlerniBh): district around Mona. 
al-Hajirah (Arabic): village Ws. o r 
rjafab, HaJeb: city — see AlvppO- 
1 I^Licla : bay — aoe Golden Ho^ir 
Il<iiicz: region of iS Poland — a« Galicaa. 
Halyi (classical), Kizil (Jr*wi) (Turkish: red); rivet — KeoU, 3. 
Hamadaoj Ecbatana (classical), Hamadan (Tertian): city — Nffr, j h 4, 7, 8> II. 
Hamah; Epipharji* Of Harnath (clasakal), Hamah, (Arabic): city — Late;, 3, c h 

7h *f 9h io > "» (I > M- . 
Hamburg (German) : city, port — Gllw, i, a. 

Hapa : town — see H4"b 

Hariin {Aritic^ Harcnc (medieval)- town — Lac 4- S. 13- 
HarpUt: fc-rtrcaa — see KJiftfpTit r 

Harran or Haran (Turkish), Carrhae (damca]). tjarfan (Arabic): iowtj — Lje4. 

j^7- *-9- io > j, < i2 < ., „ . . 

;Ll-Haaa: coastal region t?t xz Arabia — *** Bahrain* 
Haaanbeyf: towrt — Me Mian Kaifi. 
HflabaLyi (Arabic): town — Lifa, 6. 
Hastings: port 55 miles SE of London. 

Hatting Madon (classical^ Hatftn or H^ti (Arabic) : village — Lifg, 6, 1+, 

Hauran; yanrao (Arabia): district of southern Syria — Lafjj 6, 

Hauteville (French); village 13 mile* saw of Carantan. 

Hav*lberg (German): town — Gsbj, a. 

Hayastanr region — ate Armenian 

Hayrabolu: village — see ChariopQlit, 

Hazart; tovfn — sec < Azflz. 

Hebron; HabrtUi or Khali] (Ambit), Saint Abraham (medieval); town — Lri4, 

7- JI J 3. 14- , , 

Htjas; al-Hijaz (Arabic): region of western Arabia — Lgh, 3. 
HtlGoopolis (medieval)^ village j milcft aw of Civatot, 
Heliopolisr town — occ Baalbek, 
Hdfcaa: repoxj — s« Greets, 
Helleop ontua: strait — K* Daudandlca. 
Hraetfouwerj: thstrict — aoc tiainaurt. 

HeraSca or Heradea^ybiatra (claaaicaJ), ErtgrOi (Tuxfciab) r town — K 5 e 3 , 
h 7- S. 

Herat; Herat (Fenian): city — Qtfl, 4- 

Heroioo, Mounts al-Jubal aih^haikh or Jabal ath-TnuIj (Afabicj the hoary. 

or anow-oovertd. mountain) — Lifa, o. 
Hierapolia: town — aa* Manbji, 
Hiaga (French): caatle y mUcs SW of Liege. 
Hkro»lyma: city — see Jcniaakm. 
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a3-Hijflz; n^Laan — see Hjeja& 

Hilla; d-HilUJl [Ar»bdc)' town— Mjfj, ^ 7, & 

Him*: city — ua Houll 

Hifipfj ttepiua: port — see Bona, 

Hisji ad-Dair (Arabic: stronghold of the monaster?): fortress — 1-3*4, 5. 
Hian al-Akrfd: fartrett — tee KrsJ( dea CTwwaliera, 
al-iiian Hsh-Skarqr (ArpbaCJ the eastern stronghold^ fortress — Lafi N 5. 
Hisn Kaifi (Arriic), CaaLtum Cepta (claBaiesfy Hasankjcyf (Turkish): town — 

Mit^ j n S, 9, 10, ii. 
HiiOiinia: medieval name foj the Iberian pcfliti*MlHn 
HLttm: village — «e Hrttifl. 

I JoLp;c]is (German^ region south of Denmark — FGb r i L 

Horns (classical), J^una (Arabic); cLtj — Lafi h J H g, 8 h 9. r.0 h 11. 13, 

14- 

Honaz : village — sec Chcinac. 

Honaz {pash'i)^ mountain — tee CsdmUA 

Horeb, Mount — sec Sinai, Mount. 

Horns of Hamah; hi] Is near HalTUthr 

Hromgla: fortress — see QnPat at- Rum, 

Hrvataka: region north of Dalmatia — see Croatia, 

Hueacsi [Spanish^ Waebqah (Arabic): town — 1. 

HuliY3fl (Arabic) : tnwn, now unimportant — Nlfl, 3, 4, 

Hungary; Maffyarorszag (Hungarian): region of ceniral Europe — Hie, a. 

yuntn: crusader castle — see Cha»teNNeui r 

Ibdin (medieval)* Jabneel or Jamnia (claaaical), Yabna (Arabic): town — Kfa t 

6, io h 14. 

Iberia (classics]); region south of the central Caucasus range — MNd h 3, 
Iceland; T*l*nct (Icelandic): island in North AtEsnlic — net art aten tapped, 
Jcortjurti (medieval), Qanryah (Arsbic) h Kenya (TurkitK]: city — K^ej, a, j h 

7, S, ri. 

lfragbah' town — see Fraga. 

Ifrfqiyahr region of North Africa — see Tunisia, 

JijJirHJi^tah: city — see Gonads, 

fie de Frurjce (French): region around Paris. 

H Imm (Arabic), Imma (cfaasieal), Yenishehir (Turkish r new town): town — 

Inid> (Arahie), Napa, [medieval); village — Lie j, 5, r 2, 
India: region cast of Bind — not in are* mapped, 
Indian Ocean — 4. 
Indus; river — Rgh. 4. 
IpLroB; region — see Enirua. 

Iran : modern nation holding mast of medieval Persia. 
Iran ■ region of sw Asia. — sec Persia. 

Iraq: modern nation, approHbrmEeij' equivalent to Mesopotamia. 

al-'IrAq: region — *ee Mesopotamia, 

IrbiL (Arabic), Arfiela {ttaaaical}: town — MjC4, 

Ireland; Eire (Irish.): island — Ch, 1. 

c [|x|dli rur Itqata: town — see 'Arqah, 

iachia (Italian): island — G+dj. 2. 

I&iHd: town — see Aahdod. 

Isfahan; Isfahan or Ispahan (Persian), Ifblhln (Arabic): city — Oifj H 4. 
Ishbilryahr city — tee Seville, 
ll-Iafcandariyari: dry, port — ace Alexandria. 
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[altendjcnin l port — ace Alexin dibits. 

[ Blind i ialand — sec JttUnd r 

[amii: town — see Salamia. 

[spabfliL; City — aee Isfaban L 

Istanbul : city, port — ace ConftantiiKipk. 

I«ria fdamical): peninsula — G^, i, i. 

Iu3y^ Italia [Italian): pcninsuLa, now ? nation, 

ItLl rive* — see Volga. 

Ivrea (Italian): town jo inilta wnw of VcroellL 
tzmirr city, port — ate Smyrna, 
Izmit: tywn — ace Mi coined el 
Irrtit; town — ace Nicaea. 

Itnit Colli j lake west of Nicaea — aee Aacanhia L 

Jabai AnEartyah (Arabic; mountain of the Nuaairis) or jabai Eaiufi 1 (Arabic): 

mountain — Lw;, 
Jabai as-Sumrnid (Arabic: mountain af the sumac) — Lmj, 5. 
al- Jabai afcb-SliALth. or Jahaf ath-TKaif - aee Herman, Mount, 
al-Jabal ash-Shar qT — aee Anti-Lebanon, 
Jnbal a|-T° r — sec Olives, Mount of. 
Jabai Bahra^ mountain — sec Jabai An^irlyah. 
JflbaL Lubnan —e« Lebanon, Mount. 

^hal Mar liyaa — ■ Sec CVrmel, Maunt, 

abal Musa — see SiXLai, Mount, 
Jabai Tflricj: rucli — ae* Gibraltar. 

Jabala; Cabala (classical), Jabalah (Arabic): port — Lie J, J, o, 14. 
Jabned; town — Ibe-lin. 

Jacobs Ford; now Jiar Hanat Va^tlb (Arabic; bridge of" the daughters of Jacob): 

ford Rtroift the upper Jordan — L if a, b. 
Jaffa or joppa; Yafa (Arabic): port — ftcfj, 3, 7, 0, 10, 11, 11, rj, 14. 
Jaihan : river — ace Pyramus. 
Jaihun: river — eee Oui$. 
Jamniar town — *« Ibelin. 

Jarash (Arabic), Gtfaaa (daaaical): town — Llf3, 6, o> 
Jarbah: island — sec Jerba, 
Jaruhdah: town — ace GeroruL 

Jaulan; al'Jaulan (Arabic) r district ND of Lite Tiberias- — Lifj, 6. 
JaLlshan (Arabic): hill near Antioch. 

Jauartca (classical), SaibOrt [Persian, Arabic), Syr Darya (modem): river — 

Jazira; aUJazirah (Atabic: the island, or peninsula): tbe Upper Meaopotamian 
region, 

JaaTr^lbn-'Umar (Arabic: island o f tho Son yf Qmif), Jozireor JiErefTurkiih.}: 

town — Micjp 3. 
al-Jazr (Arabc): diutritt *w rtf Aleppo — Lat4, 5. 

Jtrba; Mcninit(olaBBi«l), Jarbah (Arabic) h Djerba(Frerjcb): itlend — Gifs, i h i, 
Jericho ; Artbi Or at -Rfha (Arabic) : town — L ifd. 6. 

Jerusalem; Hiftrosotycna (daaaicafX ai-Quda (Arabit: (be holy); city — Lif^ 

3, 6, 7, S, 9, io, it, ta, 13, 14. 
Jeyrian: rii-cr — sec Pjramua. 
J trim or Jizrej town — see Jnnrat'ibn- T Umar. 

al-Jibftl (Arabic: the mountains): djatrict of western Perada — Niej, 3, 4- 
Jiar Banat Ya'cilb; bridge — see Jacob'a Ford. 
al-Jizub: tOWl — aw Giza. 



Joppa: port *cr Jaffan 

Jordan; al-Urdunfl. (Arabic^ river — L[£4 N ^ h 6, 

jubail (Arabic: small mountain), Bybloa (classical), Gibeltft (medieval): 

— Lift, 6, o 7 io, i+ 
al-JufjaiiT^ah] city — see GurgSnj. 

Kabul i KSbid (Fenian. Arabic); City — Refr, 4, 

Katlikoy: tc-wfl — 1« Cha]tedi>n, 

Kafkr RGifl (Arabic ^ village of Rome): town — Lk$ ? 

Ksfjarlathi (Arabic): village — Lzej, 5, io h 11. 

Kafartab (Arabic), Capharda (classical J; village — L2*5 n $ n 9, to. 

Kaffa: port — a« Theodcwi*. 

Kafr Na?ih (Arabic}; village — Lzo^ ( r 

Kafr Sabl (Arabic: village of Saturdayjj village — Lif3 h 6. 

al-Kahi (Arabic- the cavern)] cave fortress — Lzej, 

Rairawan; al-^lairawan. (Arabic): city — ■ Gic| h j h 2. 

Kaiaun: fortress — ace Keuoun. 

Kalb ■ river — act Dog. 

Kalfchedon: town — ace Chaloedon. 

Kandahar;, Qandahar (Fersisin h Arabic) ^ tiry — Rify, 4, 

Kara-Su: river — we an-Nahr al-Aawad, 

Karadenis Boghazi: itraii — see Bosporus. 

aUKarak; fortress — see Kerak. 

lUrbalS. 3 ; town — see Kerbela. 

Sarin : city — see Etsecnm. 

Rarkar; town — see Gargar, 

Katnten: region — aee Carinttua. 

Kara (Eaat Armenian, Turbiahl, Chorsa (classical); towd — M+ds, 3- 
Kaaeandra: peninsula — ace Csssandria. 

KaaCamonu (Turkish), Castra Coninenon Or Jtastamuni (medieval)! town — 

"K ^ cE i- j. j S» 
KaSCorla; (own. — *6S Cwrtoria, 
Kaukah al'Hawa 7 : castle — ace Uelvoir 
Kavkaz; mountain range — ace Caucasus , 
Kayaeri : city — aec Caesarea. 

Kazvin; Qazvln (Persian), Qazwln (Arabic); CLt]/ — N;e4, 4. 

Kephallenla, Kephallonia, or Kefallinia: isla*ul — aee Cepialoriii. 

Kerafcj KEF-hareaeth. (dawkaF), Krak de* Moflbires or KrakofMosb (medieval), 

a]-Karak (Arabic); fortrrw, how hjvm — Ltf^, 3, 6, io, u h iz, 13, 14. 
Kerbda; K»rbalt h (Arabic) r tgwn — Mjfj, 3, 
Kerkyn yr Kerkini: island — see Corfu, 
Keiman^ Kirman (Persian]: region of southern PeiW — Pg, 
Kerman^ Rinnan (Persian): town — PjFj, 4. 
Keshan : town — see Raussa. 

KeSoun; KtitMJii (West Armenian), Kaiaun (Arabic), Keysun (Turkish); fortress, 

now town — Ljej, 0^ re 
Rhabui-' Habor (cla-asitai}, KbJbnr (Arabic): river — M«S 3 3, 
KbalCl: tftwn — «e Hebron. 
Khalkedon] town — ace Cbalcedoh. 
Khan^ir: town — see KEiunSjlfiJl. 
Kluribah (Arabic); fortreH — Lac^, 

Kh w 5ri!m : re^OU «f TOOMth of Oiua River — we Kbn-rcEfn. 
Kharput or tbrput (Turtiih) h Kbarpert (Wert Armenian), Kharpnt or Khar- 
tabirt (Arabic) i. fa-rtrraa h now town. — Llta, 3, S, 9, io, u, 1^ 13, 



al-Khavlbi (Arabic), Coiblc -fniDdicval): fbrtfew — L^fi, ^ 
Kherson (medieval Russian), ChereonauS Hetacteotka. fciaaatcal), Koran (jSla- 
vie)- port, sow ruined (not modern Kherson on the Dnieper) — K+di, a, j. 
JCbillt or Khlat: town — Akhht 
Khonaz : villaeje — see ChortM. 

Khonaz (DBgfij)r mountain *oUth of Chonae — see Cadmu*. 

mift (eUsaical), Kh^Biizm (Persian) r region at mouth of the 
Onus Rlvct — Qtd^, 4. 
Khudisirth or Khanflair (Arabic): town — Lser, 3, 

Khurasan; KWasin (Persian); region of KB Ferna — PQe, 41 misapplied to 

Pcntua in the medieval period, 
IthuziBtan; Susiana (clsHiea3) h KhDziatln (Ptrakn h Arabic): region oF BW Persia 

— NF H 4 

Kibris or Kipros: island — see Cyprus. 

Kie^ [Russian^ city — Kibj h i. 

Kir^Jureaeth: fortress, now town — see Kerat r 

Kirman: region and town of southern Persia — see Kcnnan. 

KJzIl ([rmak): river — sec Hslyi 

Kma (modieval), Kogh (fotfl Armenian), GoV (Turkish): town — Mjdj. 3. 

Kdln: city — see ColognCr 

Konstanz: towtf — s*e Constance. 

Kenya; city — see Iconium. 

Korgya: port — sec Coxycus. 

KorindujiiJ town — see Corinth. 

Korsun: port N now mined — see Khf*onr 

Korvey: abbey — see Convey. 

Kozan: down — see S'n. 

Krafc de Montreal (medieval) h aah-Shaubat (Arabic): fortress — Ll f$ n 3> 8 h o., 

IO b Hi JZi I3n 14. 

Krsh des Chevaliers (medieval), rjkn aUAkiad (Arabic; stronghold of the 

Kurds): fortress — Lafi, n, il t 13, 1 4. 
Kufc dea Moabites or Kndt of Mo&b: fortress — sec KeraL 
Krakow: town -™ See Cracow, 
Krrlr or Kriti : island — see CrctCL 
Kufa; aL-KQfah (Arabic): town — Mjfjf j. 
Kiilek (or GEdek) Boghazl: pass — see Cilidfth G*tf* r 
Kura^ river — see Cyrus. 

Kurdistan; Knrdktan (Persian, Arabic); region Ewtwecn Armenia and Persia 

— MNe. 3. 

Kyburg (German): village 45 miles south of EtraBabnf^ 
KyproF; iFEund — &e* Cyprus, 

La Chlcre (French): town 45 miles 3SW of Bourses. 
La Ftrc (French): village 14 miles NW of Lion, 
La Pertf (French); vilipae 33 miles *w r of Charties, 
La Five; village — see al-twh. 

La G^-Freinet (French), Fraxinetum (classicaa) h Fraxintf (medieval); fortress 

— Hada, 1, 1 

La Garnachc (French): village 75 mile& aw cf Angers, 

La Portelle : pass — ■ sex Syrian Gate*, 

Labe: river — see EEbe. 

Ladder of Tyre; ascent south of Tyre, 

al-Ladhiqiysh; port — see Latakia. 

Lagcry" (French) : village 14. miles west of Rheirns. 



Liiow: fortress — see jU'Ull^iL^iln. 

LailDn (Arabic): bill WW of Aleppo — Lae* 5. 

Lfliah; iillBfift — tee Tall al-OAdL 

Lflkmsii or sl-Akmah (Arabic); village — Lift, 5, 

Lantego {Fwrtugu™): town — Cjd*, l. 

]^mp*du&a fltaJian"): island ^G^, *, 

Lartp*MiJ,Weflt Armenian), Namnm (Turfa'sh):. fortress — 7, 0, io. 

Ijn^rs {French.): town fa miles mne of Dijon. 
Languedoc (French).: region of southern France — Ed, 1, 
Laodreea; pott — see La.takia. 

Laoditfii ad Lycum (classical^ Esfcihisat (Turkish): town, now abandoned in 

favor of Ekenizlc — Jsej, 3, 7, S, 11 , 
Laon (French): town — EiCi, J, 
Laridahi town — *Ce Larida. 
Lariasar fortress — «*" fthaizar, 

Latakia; Lftodi«a (diasiaJ^ al-Ladhiq^h (Arabic): port — Lice, 3, r, 7, 8, 

<), Ji, 13, 14, 
La^mm (Arabic): Tillage — Lac;, S- 
LfUiria; town — sec Lena, 

Le Eourg (French): aMlfr jUir. north, of Aethel» miles PB of Kheims, 
Le Mans (French) r town — Elc 3ii 

Le MonesCre or Le Moinestrej fortress — see aJ-MunaitiriL 
Le Futeet (French): caade a; miles 3fl of Chartrea, 
LeFuy (French): town — F^c£ h 1. 
Lebanon; Lubnln (Arabic): region north of Palestine. 
Ltbunon, Mount [ Jabal Lubttin (Arabic) — Lafi h j N 6, 
Leflte; town — see Leucae. 

LeLningan (German): village ij miles aw of Worms. 
Leipzig (German), Lip*t (Slavic): town — Ggb+n 1, t 
Leitha (German): river — Hjca, a, 
Lentrni (Italian): town — Hitj, a. 

Leon; Le#n (Spanish): region of northern Spain — Cd, i, 

Leon' Leon (Spanish), Livttn (Arabic): town — Cedj, 1. 

Laontea (classical), d-L^Stii (Arabic): river — Lifl, c r 

Lcopoli (Italian) r village near Civita Vecchia. 

Lends. ; Lends (Spanish), Uridah (Arabic): town — Eidf, 

Lea Moulifls or Moulines (French): village +J mUe* nki of Le Mans. 

Leucac (ift&dieYal), Lefie (Turkish): village- — Kidj, J P 7. 

Levioeia^ town — see Nicosia. 

Libya ; region of N£ Africa — If+ h 2. 

Ucoaa, Point — Gjdj h a. 

Liege ox Liege (French), Luit (Flemish) : city — F 1 05, i, 2. 
Luuoge* (French)^ town — > 1. 
Limousin (Fc*neh): region of central France — i. 
LipdV: town — see Leipzig. 

Lisbon; Lisboa (Portuguese), al-Ushbunah (Arabrc): city, port— Cica, i, 
LhueuK (French): town 45 mlk* wsw of Rouen, 
aU Li^finf: rivef — see Leontes. 
LiyDn: town — ■ we Leoftr 
Loir* (Fi«Jieh)i ri?er — I>JP^ h 1. 

Lombardy; Lombardia (Italian): region of nw Italy — Fe„ 2. 
London' city, port — D;-b4 h 1. 

Longbiada or Longiaias (medieVAl)^ port, now abandoned tor Merein, 1; miles 
SVf of Tarsus. 
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Lopadium (dftSSial), Ulubad (Turkish): M- J+dj, J> n. 

Lorraine (French), Lothringcn (Gerrnutl); region of eastern France — EFe, i, z, 

LcirUt (Italian): village near Grit* Vetebia, 

Lw Countries: region of the lower Rhine, modern Belgium *nd Netherlands, 

Low^r Lorraine: district of JoAiLhem Belgium, 

Lubeck (German): city, p^rt — Giba, i, 3. 

Lubnan : re pi on north of Palestine — ece Lebanon. 

Lucca (Itaiifln)r town — Gidz, r, 

aL-Ludd ; town — ate Lydda, 

Luik; liiiy — Lieje. 

Lund (Swedish): city — Giflc., i, 2 r 

Luni (Italian): town — Gidi, 2. 

Lusignan (French): town 17 miles £W of P&itiem, 

Lusitanin (classical)- ancient name fur Portugal 

Lydulidua; town — em Ochridn. 

Lydda; Saint George (mediewl), *I-I,udd (Arabic): town — Kjf-f, 6. 
LyOJi^ Lyon (French): city — E5C5, 1, 

Ma < arrat-an-N T u i mSn (Arabic): town — Lacf,, 7, ft, 15, 
Ma^rat-Misrin (Artbk): town — Lae4 N 5. 
Maas; river — *«= Meuse. 

Macedonia: region abound Yardar river — Id, a. 
Macon (French): town 13 mile* SB. of Cluny L 
al-MpdTrtab: city — sec Medina. 
Madon.: village — see Hattirt, 

Maeander (classical), Biiyiit Menderes (Turkish); river — J^, a f 3. 
Magdeburg (German) r town — Gabi r i t 2, 
al-MaghrLb al-Aqsi: regiun of nw Africa — see MorOCCO- 
Maguelonne (French); port, now unimportant, 10 miles south of Montpellier, 
MagvarorsEa'E;: region of central Europe — Se* Hungary. 
Mahdia; al-Mahdlyah (Arabic): city, port — Gz*5, r, 3. 
Main (German): river — F 4 b$, I. a. 
Maine (French); region of Fiance — l^c, i, 
Mainz (German), Mayeilce (French)' city — F^J, 1, 2, 
MaLyafariqin; Martyropotis (cIiaaLcal^MaiyafiriqiJi (Arabic), Miyafarkm or Sil- 
van (Turkish): town — Mzcs, 3, 8, 10, II, 1 2, 13. 
al-Majdsl ( Arabic: the place of contention): plain north of Ascalohr 
Matkah: city — see Mecca. 

Malaga; Milaga (Spanish), MflJaqah. (Ambit); city, port — D1C4, 1, 
Mainly* or Malatiyah: city — etc Mditene, 
MalmgirL or Malarjird: town — see Manzikcrt, 
al.Mallahah (Arabic: the wit-mine) : villare- Lite, G, 
Malmcsbury; town 90 miles west of London. 
Malta; Malifah (Arabic): island — Gtef,, 5, 

Mamwira (medieval), Mopsuestia (elastic^), Maia (Armeniari}, Mj&ia (Turtinh): 

town — Lie±, 3, 5, 7, S, 10, II, 12, 13, if- 
MarnuJah (Arabic^ village — L*e+, 5, 
Man, laic of — Dibi, I. 

Manbij (Arabic), Hierapoli* (classical):, town — Lje^ 5, 9, 13- 
ai-Maniqah (Arabic): fortress — Lae^ 5. 

ManzaLa, Lake; Euhairat aJ-ManEalah (Arabic): lake between Tilini^and Polu- 

MaSert; MandsEeid (West) or Manufcert (East Armenia^ MaLiagirt (Turk- 
iah.), MaJizjird {Arabic): Wiwn — M3ei ? y 



M.a*adea (medieval), Maraqiyah (Arabic), port — ■ Lic^, 5, 7, 14r 

Maj^ghai Mar^ghch (Fenian): town — Nlej, J h 4, 7, 8, n r 

Marab (Armenian, Tuttith), Gerraanicia (classical), Mat^ (Arabic): city — 

Ijiej. 3. 3. Si 4i 1?. n> I2 > 'J, '4- 
Ma'ratah (Arabic): village — Lze^ j. 

Mardin (Turkish), Maridtn (Arabic): town — Miej,, 3, 8, & id, ti h la, 13. 
MarescailLa or Mareacakia (medieval): village, now abandoned, ju*t Oouth of 
Hattin. 

MaiRati fortress — ece al'Marqab. 
Margiafta; cily — «e Merv, 

Mafi; pa«a aouth of Marash — are Amanita Gates, 

Maridln' town — are MardinL 

al-Marryan.: city., port — bw Almefia. 

Man Aksaa (Arabic); plairj opposil* BflJi* — T4*4f 5' 

Marj aa-Suffar (Arabic)- plain *cucH of Damaacua — Lafa, 6. 

Marj Dabiq (Arabic); pJaift e«l of c Ax3x — 4*41 5' 

'Uyfln (Arabic; (ti*»d<rnf of spriaga): plain betwean the Leontes and the 

M^tmdf l, S*a of; Pi'Hifwntii (claaaicaf), Marmara Denizi (Turkish) — J^d j h 3. 
al-Marujab (Arabic j the watch-tower), Maraat (medieval): forms* ™- L I* J, r 3 

o., io, la, i j, 14, 
Marmkcah; MarnflkuBJi (Arabic) ; cicy — Clf4, In 
Marseilles; Marseille (French): citv, port — FrJ*, r, 

Marturana (medieval), Martirano (Italian.): town in Calabria 80 milea NE of 
Messina. 

Martj/nJpoli*: lOWJi — ate MMyafariojin, 
Marvr city — see Merv, 

Marzbafl Of Parzman (Wast Armenian), Mamiban (Arabic), Mcrrbari fTurkith). 

fortress — Ljei, 5. 
jUiaahiiate (Arabic): village — j L 

Magyar or Maay&th oar MssySd or Mujyif (Arabic): fortreaa — Laej, 5, 10, n r 
ii h ij h j 4 

;il-MafSriyah (Arabic); village S milea mz of Cairo. 

Mictra (Italian): t™n — Hadj, a. 

Manrienrie (French.): district of southern Savoy. 

al-Mauail: city — sec Mosul, 

Mayence: city — ace Mainz. 

Maz-ara (Italian): port — Gjej, 1, 

Mecca; Makkab (Arabic) r city — L^li*, j., 7, 8, J l r 

Medina i al-Madinab (Arabics theurj); city — Ljhi, J, 7, u. 

Wed[(crranfeui Sea — i, z, 3, 

Melaa feJaMical): river eaat of ftouaaa, 

Malfi (Italian): town — Hid+ r a, 

Mclitenc (claaaical) h Mala^iyaJi (Arabic), Mtrldeal (West Armenian}., Malafya 

(Turkish); dty — L+ei, 7, ]d h ll h is, 13. 
Melt (German) r town — Hid, i, 
Melun (Freacli-): town 4$ milee as. or Paris. 
J\^ninr: island — sec Jerha, 
t, I cram (Turkiati): valley weat of Iconhrm, 
Mcran: mpdicvaJ name fcr Croatia. 

McFaEvan (raedieval), Mens i fun (Turkish); (ow^i — l- 1 ^ 3i 5- 

Merv or Mary (Fendan), Margiana {cLetJiCal): city, now abandoned for nearby 

Mary — 03*3, 4, 
Men ban: fbrtreaa — aea Marzban. 
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Mesopotamia i al-'Irflq (Arabic) r region between the Euphrate* and Tigris rrrara 

— Mf h 3 

^ !-L'^*dj1ft (Italian): port — Hiea, a, _ 
M+Atina, Strait cf : strait between Sicily and ltftly r 
Meognes (Freoch)l village 33 miles north of Apas> 
Meta (French) : city — Faci, i. 

Mouse (Fnnch), Maas (Flemish, Dutch): river — E. 

Milan; Milano (Italian)] city — i 1 a. 

MlLI y (French): village jo mile* tra of Chalons* 

Min*0 flealianjE town — Gs*J n a. 

Minho (Fortugueae). MiAo (Spanish): river — Cadh, 1. 

Mirabel {medieval): crusader ca*tk 9 miles nhSci Lydd*. 

Miseno,. Cape: point west of N*flle3 r 

MiHUncri (Italian^ town — G^a, 1. 

Mi*j»l town — see Msmistni, 

Misri negion of HE Africa — see Egypt. 

MisySf r fortress — ate- MaajfSf, 

Miyafarlun: town — see M^yafarixiin, 

Modena (Italian); town 5+ miles WWW of Bologna. 

Mpdica (Italian): town — Gra, 

Moiasac (French): town — Eadl> I, 

Molesme (French): village 65 miles hw of Dijon. 

Monastic flitolj (Serbian)l town — Iad+ h a, 

MondegO (Portuguese); river — Cadj, i. 

Motlferratn: district — *M Montfcrrat. 

Mons (French), Bergen (Flanii&h): city 45 milts south of Ghent. 
Mona PdeErinus: hill — sen Filgrtm Mountain, 

Mont Gisard (medhrriJ), Gtzer or Gaiftta (claasixal), Tall al-Jwa* (Arabic): 

hill between JWnl* and lbclin. 
Montaign (French)- town jo mile* 5W of Angers. 
Monte CaasEna (Italian): abbey — G^uLl 3. 
Monte Gargano (Italian); mountain shrine — rfrtLfc, 3- 
Montebello (Italian)^ village 13 miles aouth of Pavia. 
Mcmtoii (French. 1 ): village 50 miles ENE of Moissac. 
Mitterrand ; fortrew — «e BVrio. 

Montferrat (Fr*nch,) h Monferrato (Italian): district South Of upper Fo river. 

Monttort (French): village as milet WW of Paris. 

Montier-en-Der (French): village 40 miles £EE of Chalons, 

Montlhery (French) 1 village 1 7 miles south of Fart's. 

Montmorency (French): village 10 miles north of Paris. 

Montpcllicr (French): town — £402, 1. 

Mopauestk: town — ate Mamistra. 

Morava [Serbian)^ fiver — lzd h 1. 

Moravia; Morava (Czech): region gc of Bohemia — Ho, a, 

Morocco, al-Maghrib al-Au^a (Antra: the farthest wast): region of mw Africa 

— CF, 1. 

Mora (German): towo. between Xanten and. Nauss, 
Moselle (French), Mosel (German): rirtr — F3b 5h i h a. 
Moson: »™n — see Wiesolburg 

Mosul ; al.Mausil (Arabic), Much! (Turkish): chy — Mie^, 3, 7, S, 11, 
Momc (French): town H now unimportant — E^S' r - 
Msis: town — see Mamittra. . 
al-Munaitirah (Arabic: the little lookout). Le Monastre or Le Moineanm (me- 
dieval): fortress — Llfr, & 
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Murtk (SpaHiaKh Muniyah (Arabic); city — D^i t 1. 
MusuL; city — *« Mosul. 

MyriokephaJon (clauiol), Chardak BogWi {Turtiah]: pew — Kiel, 3, 

Nablua; Neapolia (ckflaical) a NlbnJut (Arabic); town — Lih, 7, 8 3 14, 
an-Nabral-ABwad (Arabic: the black river)^ Kara-Su (Turkish: same) — L%4* 
5 r 

in-Natu- oJ-'Aujl' (Arabics the crooked river) — Ksfj, & 

an-.Nahr ii-AuwifT (Arsbicr the nearer river) — Lifi, f>, 

Naia&bor: ctty — see Niahapur, 

Nainue: town — soe Nah. 

Nummii: fort™* — see Lampion. 

Namur (French); town 36 miles wfiw of Li£ge r 

Napa' village — see Inab. 

NapJea; NapoJi (ItaLtan); Oty, port — G(dc h z v 

ari-Naqlrab. {At abic); dittric* »Uth of Manbij — Ljt4, 5. 

ao-Xaqurah (Arabic): hiH« along coa*t south of Tyre — Llfa, & 

Narbonne (^French): town — Efyl-Z, 1. 

Narni (Italian) : town 40 mileH north of Rome. 

Naaibiil: town — we Nnobun 

Nattirt: imiderrtirkd town near Constantinople. 

Navarre.' N^YJtrri (jSpanisJOr region of northern Spate — Dd, J. 

Nazareth; ae-Najlrah (Arabic): town — Lif^ 14. 

Neapolia: to we — see Nnblutn 

Near Eaat: region from Eferpt to Persia and Turkey to A4tn r 
Nederland: nation — see Netherlands. 
Ne^roponte: island — aee Euhue*. 

Neocaesarea, Pontic; Nikaar (Turkish): town — Lady j N fi h 
Nephift (medieval^ Anafah (Arabic); tgw*i — Ltfi, 6. 
Ne*Je ( French) ; village 40 miles aooith of Afros. 

Hetheftands; Nederlaiid [DuticEi) : modern nation, Larger thai medieval Hol- 
land.! 

Neiimiinaber (German).; town — - F5bi N 2. 

Neust (German) : town — Fib^ l^ 2. 

Neyert (French): town 35 niilea e«l of Botirges. 

Nicae* (daMical), IztukTWkiflty; town — Jsdc, h j h } h ? h fi h u. 

Witt (French): port — Fjda, i, 4, 

NEwmeda (classical), limit (Turkish); town — g h j> 8 h u. 

Nicomedja, Gulf of; limit Korfezi (Turkish); gpjf west of Niccmedia. 

N icosia; Lcvfcteta (tinediemi Greek): town — J^iag, 3r 

Niksar; town — wo >Jeocae*area. 

Niki Ruhr an-Nfl (Arabic)' river — K]f4 P 2» J. 

Klmea (French): citj- — E^ii, 1, 

Nish (Turlijfh, Serbian) N rlaissua or Niaaa (daaadcaj); town — Izdi p 2. 

Nishapur; NlahSpQr (Tertian), Nsisabnr (Arabic) l city — P4*4„ 4. 

Ntsibm orNnsaybin (Turkiah), Nisibis (claaaical^ Najfbln or Nu**ihin (Arabic) r 

town — Mmj, 3, 13 r 
Nistru; river — sae DntetteTn 
Nitm (Czech) : town — H4CZ, a P 
No^ent (French); town 7 miles cast of Pari** 
Noire Gardg ^medieval): crusader castle — Life, 

Normandy' Nornlarldie (Frencb): region of northern Fiance. ~-DEc h I. 
North Africa: region from IVforocco to Libra, north of the SaJwra r 
North Sea — i, 3. 
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Nomyi Norge (Norwegian): "S* 011 cf ™tem Scandinavia — not in are* 

Koto {Italian); town — Hifljf, z. 

Novaksa (Italian); village 70 mile* w**t of Vorcolli. 

N'ovgorod (Ru«ian)j city and district in northern Russia — not in area mapped. 
No-yon (French), town an mile* west t>f Laom 
Nuremberg; Nilmberg (German): city — Gaci< i, 2, 
Nuaaibin or iVitaaybin: town — ate Niaibin. 
Ny*tt (daflaical): town h now abandoned — Kjei,. 3, 

CJcnrida (medieval), Lychnidjua or Ach'ida (da»ical) p Ohvid (Serbian): town 
— Iid4> 2. 

Odertburg {Gorman}, &opron (Hungarian): town — Hacj, z. 
Oder (G*mian) h Odra (Polish): fiver — Gjba, 1, 3, 
Oe»: city, port — »e Tripoli. 

Ofjuito: river in SB Italy, flowing past Cano** into the Adriatic. 
Ohritt: town — see Ochrida, 

Olives, Mount of; Jabal at-Tflr (Arabic): hill eaat of Jerusalem, 

Olivola (medievjd), Olivolo or Caatetto (Italian): district oft lagoon of Venice. 

Olmutz (Gcrrtian^ Olomouc (Czech): town — ti3ti h 1. 

Oman; "TJmin (Arabic): region of eastern Arabia — Ph, +, 

Oporto; Porto (PortugueM), Eurpiqal (Arabic); port — Cad^ i. 

Orange (French): town 13. milea north of Avignon, 

QrMiae (Spanish), TJriyah (Arabic): town — C^di, i r 

Otkfwn: river in Mongolia — not m area mapped, 

Orkneya: island group north of Scotland — not in area mapped. 

Orlfrna (French): city 75 milea MW Parit 

OrontEa {classical], d-*Asl {Arabic: the rebellious): river — Lief, 3, 0. 

■Oete {Italian); viLlagt 35 mdea north of Rome, 

Oaaero (Italian), Caor (Croatian): village on weat court of Chcrso. 

Qatia (Italian): village — Gjd*, 5. 

Oatmarii; rcg-ion cast of Bavaria — ate Austria. 

Oult«>onrdaLn: rrgkm ntl of the Jordan — T^anejordan. 

Qur ha: city — ace EdwSs, 

Oviedo (Spanish) ; town — C jda, 1 . 

Omia (claHdcsd), Jjiihan (Poraian, Arabic), Amu Darya (modern) : river — 
Pjda, 4. 

Pagrae; towtf — *« Eaghraa. 

Palais Korinthos: town — ace Corinth. 

Falanka (Croatian): town —Hk$, 3. 

Palermo [Italian), Balarrn ( Arabic): dtv, port — G^, a. 

Palestine; FalaeStin* (classical), Fdirtih {Arabic}: region — KI,f h J, 

Pali, Cape: headland near Dyr radii LU G — Hjdi, 1 

J-'albne: peninsula — ace Casasndria. 

Palrmda (Portuguese)] town 17 miles SB of Lisbon. 

Palu (Turkish), Balona (medieval), Palou (West Armenian), BJlP (Arabic)] 

fortress — L<cz, 3. 
Pamplona (Spanish), Pampcluna (medircl), Banbalflnan (ArabEc): 

Panca*; town — ata Banyaa. 

Panidot (medieval): port, now Abandoned, £ miles SSW of Rodoato, 
PjmnoAlkalma : monastery — Saint Martm. 
PapteSlariaj ialand — Gjef, i, 3- 



town — ■ 
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r^phlajjonia fcJaaaicd): region of northern Anatolia — Kd, 3. 

ruphos (medie-vd Greet 1 ): island,, port — K311, 3. 

Pari* (French): dly — Ejcz, 1. 

Parma (Italian); town f,f, miles WNW of Bolc-jma. 

Firtzspett (medieval], Partfrpert (West Armenian): fortresa — Ll«3, o, It 
Paraman: fortpeaa — see Muriion. 
Paaaau (German): town — G+Ci, I, 2, 
Pavia (Itdian): town — Pj c 5p *r 

Payeris or Partis (French): village rnv ai Ttoyes^ 35 mile* E3E of Prc virta. 

Pfeptifig (German): village 100 milea meat of SaJzbutg, 

PcZ&jpuua (daasicul): district *rw of Macedonia, 

Pdecannm. or PeLecanon (medieval); fcjrtreM — Jsdf t 3 t 7. 

P-cLuBLun] (daaaical), aE-FaramaV (Arabic) ;■ tnwri - Kjfyi 3, fi. 

Per* or Eatanor (medieval), Beyoghhj (Turkish): port ™*t <jF the Gdden Horn 

opposite Conirantinpptt 
Ferche (French): district west of Chartros. 
Ptr^Utuv (FneAth)r town fo rrdlea &Vi of Limoges. 
Persia; IrJn (Fenian): region — NOf, 3, + 
Persian Gulf — \Og t 4. 

Philadelphia (classical), Alaahdw (TtjrkifthJ^ town — J+r^ 7> 11. 
Fhilippopolia (classical), Plovdiv (Eu[gur ian) : town — lid}, z, 3. 
Philomdicim (Latin ), FwlomClion (medieval GreekX Afcshehir (Turkish r white: 

city): town — Kiel, j, 7 h 8, 
Phrygia (dMaicst); region central Anatolia — Kc p 3, 
Fiacartxa (Italian); toiffl — Fste, 1. 

Picardy; Ficardie (French) : rtgittn oF northern France — Eh, 1. 
Pioofl de Europa. (Spanish): peak in Carttabrian mountains. 
Ficquimy (French.): town 40 mile* aw of Arras. 

Pilgrim Mountain; Mons FtLegtinua (mpJicvad): hill overlooking Trrpoli. 

Pisa fltntcan): port, now city — Gidz^ i, a, 

Pitidip (cLpwical) ; region oF southern Anatolia — Ke, 4, 3. 

Piataia (Italian); town —Gida h 1. 

Placenta: town — see- Comaim, 

PJancy (French}: viliaee 15 miles jw of Chalons. 

Plotzkau (German): vllaee z$ mike #o^(h of Magdeburg. 

Plovdiv: town — see PrLiijppnpoleSr 

Fo (Italian): river — Gjdi, i, 2. 

Fodartdua (daaarcal), Boudante (West Afmeninn), Fount! (Turkish): town 40 

miks tBSl of Hcradjea. 
Poisav { French) i tuwn — E^cz,. 1, 
Poitiers (French.) : njwn — E It+n 1. 
Poitou (French): region of lvwlern France — Dc,. i, 
Fnlufld- Folska (Polish): region — Klb, 3. 
Folotsk (RuS*ian)r town — J^aj, 3. 

Fdvbulua (da4sica|) h Bolvadin f Turkish): town — Ksea, 3, 7. 

PamcranLa; Fomrciem (German): mgion aouth-of the BallJc — Hbfl h I, *t, 

Pontar(icr (Frtncli) : lywrt — Pic4 h 1 r 

Ponthieu (French): district of western Picardy, 

Pontua (claadcaJ) : region of nrtrtbeiri ArkotoCia Ld, 3. 

(Italian): island — 
Pfmiiik (-5u) : river — ace TernDris. 
Port S*id; modern port at northern end of Sun Canal, 
Porto (Italian): village — Gjda, 3. 
Porto: port — aee Oporto. 




cUendLng Farther south — Cd, r, 
Fcaen (German), Pcanan (Poliah)L town — Hib;;, fl, 
Potidiwm or Pctidhaia; f^ninsuk — set Crt&ndri^ 
Forantt: town — see jMandua. 
Prdgu*; Pjaha (Ciecli): city — G^bj, l, a. 
Prtsdav (Bulpiriwi): town — Jldl, l h ^ 7, 
Pfopontis — *ee Marmara^ Sea of, 
Provence (French) l region of ?e Fiidh — EFd t 1. 
Protffl& (Ffench): town — E^a, 1. 



Puritc: region of 3t Italy — «e Apylifl, 
PyGtD CiHciflS: pass — as CUkim Gates. 

Pyraimi* (clasgLczi), Chatum (West Aim*nian) h J*ih*J1 (Arabic), Jcytmn {Turt- 

i*h]; river — Li&f, 3> 5, 
Pyrtiveea: mountain range — DEd> 1. 

rtl-QidmOa (Arabic): foruma — LkS, $. 



Qaiaariyah: port — aee Caesar**. 
al-QnE E ah: town — see Ainda de Henarts, 
QaYtUr al-Mudlq: town — «* Apamea L 

Q*?ai: ar-Ram (Arabic; fort of Rome), Raticulat (medjaral), Hromgfa (Wert 

Armenian), Rum Kalesi (Turkish): foriras — 1-3*3, 5- 
QiPat aah-SnaqlT; rr'.m^" caatfe — tct Bdfoit 
Qal'at Ja'bar or Qil'at Dauaar (Arabic): fcrtjasa — Lftj, j h d h la. 
Oa] 1 at Najm [Arubic: fort of a star); f&rtreas — 
QaJTqalfli city — see Eracrum. 
QandahJir: city — see Kandahar r 
Qarqar - town — ace GargAf . 
Oxvin or Qarwih; city — aec KarvitL 

Qinnaaria (Arabic), Chalcia ad Bduiti (clMfflCal): town h now urmnrjortint — 
al-Qudi: city — see Jerusalem, 

al-Qutai'ah [Arabic: the imsll fort), Coliat (mcditvd); EortrW — Lafi , 5, 10. 

Qulunirtyalu town — act Coimbrt- 

QQniyah: city — see Iconiunir 

Qfrria : town — see Cynh\i*n 

Qnriyabj town — sec Coria. 

Gurtubah: city — am Cordova. 

Ou^sir (Arabic; little castle), Curtat (irattevai): town, now unimportant — 
Li^ J, 10. 

Raban (Turkish),. Raton (Weat Armenian), Ra'bin (Arabic): rortrcas — LjeJ, 



Raguaa (Italian); Down — G$e4„ 1. 

R^L^iSft (rcwdieval), Rhauaiutn (dwsical), Lhibfovnik (Serbian) r port — H-t^ 2, 
Rahba; ar-Rahr»ah (Arabic): town — Mi gj, $ t li. 
Haiy:town— aeeRayy, 

Uametta or Rornelta (Ibaiian): town $ mile* aw of M^aaina. 
Randa; Rartta 0*- Hanuea (rmsheval}, ar-Rartilah [Arabic: the aandy): town — 
Kef4. b, 7, B, 9 H ir, ri, rj h 14. 




aJ-Qahifah; city — we Cairo. 
jL-^aLrawan ; tpry — set Kjairawfln. 
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Ronton (French); Village 12 mili* north of LiinoEjea, 
Ranculat; fortfwa — see Qal'at ar-RDtn. 

Raqqa; ar-Raqqah (Arabic: subject to flooding); town — Lcec., 3. 
Ra"a al-'Ain (Arabic; headland of tne spring); town — M104,. 3. 
fia"B al-M5' (Arabic:: headland of tha watar); village — Lifjj & 
ReS aah-Shaq'ah or (ooltoqukl) Ra*a ghakLl (Arabic): cape 517 of TripoH — 
Lifi, 6* 

Ratiabon ; town — see Regen&cunr. 

Ravehdan; RB.wnidflfL (Ar*bieJ, Arevihtan (West Armcni an), Ravendol (medie- 
val), Ravanda (Turkish); forto** — Lje^ 5, 7, 13, 
Ravenna (Italian)' port, now town — G^cti, 1, 2 r 

Rayy: Rhagea or Rhagae {classical), RaLy (Persian): to wjx, now ahandnritd in 

of Teheran — Olcj, 4. 
Red Sea Lgh h J., 

Regensburg (German), Ratisbon (medieval); town — Gjcjj i„ 2. 

Heiggio di Cfllnbria (Italian); port — Hltl, i 

Rhauaigni: port — we Ragusa. 

Khtima; Reims (F ranch); city — EfCI, I r 

Rhine[ Rhin (French), Rhein (German), Rijn (Uutch); river — E5&4> J - 2 - 
Rhinelfirjd: region of the middle Rhiru? + 
Rhinooolurar town. — we al-'Arrah. 

Rbwies ; Rhodua (cEmU], RftNW (modem Greek) ; island — Je h ^ 3, 7, S> 1 r. 
Rtufuifi; Rh&ne (French): rivier — Ejdi, I, 

Ribagorea pjjpaniah): district south of central Pyrenees, estf of Sohrsrbe, 

Ribaraont (i ranch.) : village ig milea flrvw of Laon, 

Ridcfart (French): Linid^tinad place, parhaps Rochefort or Bedford, 

ar-Riha: town — see Jericho. 

Hip : rivcf — we Rhine. 

Rmix or RoUsifc (French): Tillage 23 miles WE of Avianon, 
Robecau* or Robecq (French); village 23 miles hnw of Ana*. 
Rochafort (French): town 35 miles saw of Liege, 
Re dre: (French): town 80 id J as he of Toulouse, 
Rodhos : inland. — we Rhodes. 

Rodocto (medieval), Biaanthe or RhoedeBtua (classical), Tekirdagh (modarn 

Turkish); port — Jjdj h a h 
Romania: medieval nsme for Anatolia, 
Rom*; Roma (Italian); city — Gjjd^ i ¥ 2. 
Romania; town — see Ranaetta, 
Rnuaix: vilEage — sac Roara. 
Roucy (French): village 14 milas mw of Rhcima. 
Rouen (French) ; city — Esc 1 , 1. 

RovAAnoT Rvvk^j or Riufceshan (medieval), Keshan (Turkish): town — Jadi, z L 

Ruad; Aradufl (daas^L), Ar»4d or RuwSd (Arabic); island — Lifi, 5. 

Rue (French): village 55 milea w*at of Arraa, 

Rufinol; unidentified tortxess near Feleeannffl, 

Rugia (medieval) f ar-Ruj (Arabic); valley — Lac;, j r 

Rycfia: crusader casttc — am Chaat^l^Rcuge. 

ar-Ruha j ; city — See Edesps, 

Rum KaLesi: forlxeu — see Qal'st ar-Rum. 

ar-Rua3tah (Arabic)^ fortress 4 milea W of Ma^yaf. 

Ruakeahan or RuskSy: Down ~see RouSSa. 

Ru«dn: recion of oaatcm Europe — JKb, ir 

finwadj isTand — see Ruad. 
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Sabtah; port — a*e Ceuta. 

Sachsen; region — aec Sanony. 

SacraliftS or Satfrajas: btiuLefiuld — sec Zallaca, 

Safad; Saphet (medieval), Ssrad (Arabic): town — Lify 6, is t 14. 

$arfarlyati (Arabic), Stpphoria (cJaoaical); village 5 milea N?tW of Nazareth, 

SafTtM or Safita (Arabic): town just west of C;hastoL-Blaii& 

Sagittal part — *tt Sidon, 

Sahan or Sa^in: rhrer — ace Sartii, 

Sahara; *s-Bahrt' (Arabic): de«rt — EFGf, i, J. 

SahyUn: cruaader caitle — at* Saonc t 

SaidV.: port — see Sidon. 

Saihun; river — fl*fl Jaxartes. 

Saiiar: fortress — «x Shaizajr, 

Saint Abraham: town - - see Hehron. 

Saint AfcL4nd (French.); town 25 milea south of Eoutigea. 

Saint Atibin (French): abbey at Angora, 

Sail". Benign* (French); abbey at Dijon, 

Saint Bertin [French): *bhey 45 mites NW of Arras. 

Saint Cybar (Frenth)l abhey at Anjjcruleme, 5 J miles west of Limoges. 

Saint Denis (French): own 7 miles north of Paria, 

Saint George; (own — see- Lydda. 

Saint GilleS (Ffench): villagft ij milea bSc of NuneH. 

Saint JohrL or Saint Jean; city h port — ace Acre. 

Saint John:, village near Gftrgsr 

Saint Martin; Pajiironhalma (Hungarian); monastery 50 miles w4»t of fluda. 
Saint Medard (French): town 9 mi]ea WWW of Bordeaux. 
Saint Omer [French): town 40 rnilefl NW OF Aruaa. 

Saint Simeon (medieval), aa-Suwaidiyali (Arabic), Siiveydiye (Tuttiflh); port — 

Lie <r> 5*9- , , , . . . 
Saintoirjje (French): district of aw Aquitaine, 

SakartYelu; reginn eaat of the Black — ace Georgia, 

SnkBiy*.; river — ace Sangari^a, 

Snlarnanca (Spaniaht SaJmantiqah. (Arabic); city — C$ds, J. 

S*laniia (medieval^ fajJiil (l^irfcish); town — K^cj, S, 

Salamyah or (cotloOjuial) Salamryah (Arabic): town — 1,3*5, J- 

SaLdaa: port — see BougK. 

Salerno ([calian); port — Gyi^ i. 

Saiiabury: city £0 rrutea w&W of London, 

Salmantiqah: city — see Salamanca, 

Salonika : port — aoe Thessalonjca, 

Salzburg [Gorman); city — G4C3 , r h a, 

Sam (TurkiBh), Sim (Arabic):, town — Lffi, 5- 

Samaria; district of northern Palestine — Lifjn 6. 

Samarkand; Sarty^qand (Persian, Arabic): city — Rwi, 4. 

Samarra; S3maera J (ArabLt); town — M+fi, 3. 

SammflrnfL^ town — ace Zajmora. 

Sanxsata (medieval), Samo^ad (West Armenian), Sumiisfit (Afabic}, Sameat 

(TuAiah): town — L+ei, 5, 7, 9, g, lQ , n, ",13, 1 + 
San Chrywejono (medieval), San Cr«Ogono {Italian); church at Rome with 

titular cardirtaJ'flriefliL 
San Vincenio [Italian: Saint Vincent); abbey 17 miles he of Mont* Caaaino. 
Sagarin* (duBicalV Sakarya (Turkish): river - Kio^ a r 3. 
S.ntLja' Sinea (classiwl), SEirwIit (Weat Armenian), Sanjah (Arabic), Gok (-3u) 

fTuAish): fr?nr — L4*3 n 5- 
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Sansego (Italian), Suifcik (Croatian): island hw of theraOn 

Santsrerni SflulCarem (Portuguese^ Shantarlii (Arabic): town — Gmi, ] r 

Santiago <k Compt)4te]*i town — see CorrrpoHtela, 

Saonfi (medieval), $ahvanorSib,yaun [Arabic) r crusader castle — Lae^, j, 10, [4, 
Saphet: town -bm Salad, 
Saracineaco (Italian): town — 0^3, 3 r 

iarapTiMa; Zaragoza (Sparuah), Saraquatah (Anhit); city — De^, J. 

i;srdcca: city — sec Sofia. 

Sardinia; Swdegna (Tcalum); island — Fdc N i„ a. 

Sardone: village — aee Zfrfdani 

Sari (-Sti): river — hoc Bathya, 

Sannadfl (Arabic): village — Lza^ y 

Ssrrnin (Arabic), Sermin (medieval) : town — Lbcj, j l 

5nrDj (Arabic^ Bnthnac (classical^ ScTDrjria (mcdiicvial) h Sumch or Silrllch 

(Turltiih): town — L4A4. 5, % 9. io> 1 1, ii> i3n i+- 
Sams (riaaadtfll), Sahan (Ajitieninrt), Saltan (Arsbrc) h Seyban (Turkiaa): rira 

— K 5 e <h 3- 

Sava or Saw (Croatian), San (CJennnanY Sz*** (Hungarian): river — icj h i, 1. 

Savoy; Savoie (French): region weal of Lombardy — Face. I. 2. 

aa-Sawfld (Arabic: the. black lands): district east nf LtAke Tiberias — Lira, 6 t 

Sraony: Sachsen (German): region then of nw Germany — t^b^, [, 2, 

Scandinavia: region of northern Europe 

Scheyem (German): village 45 miles SW of Regenabirrg L 

Schwaben; region of aw Gtnnuny — see Swabia. 

fidavojiia: medieval name for Djirnutia, and other Slavic regions. 

Scotiand: region north of Fngland — Da, I. 

Scutari (Italian), ftcodra (classical), ShJiOder (Albanian): town — H^dj f A, 
Scythopotifl : town — say Baiaan r 

Scbastia (ctassdcal), Simla (Arabic), Sfraa (Turkish); city — Ljei. J n 7, &, u. 
Segni (Italian) ; town 30 miles ejse of Rome. 
Sefne [French) ; rrrcr — Eici f 1, 

Seleueia (medial), SeWvgH (West Armenian), Silifke (Turkish): port, now 

town — K>a, 3, 7, S. 
SeJymbria (classical^ Silivri rTufiiah): port — J^d^ a r 
femtin (medieval^ Zemun (Croatian): town — lidi, 2, 
Scnnabns^ village — see aa-$mnabran_ 
Sens (French) r town s-'j id ilea south of Pfbvina. 
Sepphoris: village — ace Saffitrryah, 
S*]nra; port — tee Ceuta. 

Sorbia; Srbija (Serbian): regno eait of Croatia and Dalmatia — HId h 2. 
Seimin: town — see Sarmlh. 

SestuE (Latinjf Seams (medieval Greet): town, now abandoned — Jadjn a, U. 
Seville ; Sevilla (Spanish), Ishblhyah (Arabic) : city — C 5 ej, 1 r 
Seyhin : tiv*r — see Ssru*. 

Shabafchtan; ShabatMin. (Arabic): diwrict fttft of Harran. 
SbahraaOr (Fcraian): diatrLct east of (he Tigris ■— ■ MNe, j. 
ShaLsar (medieval Arabic), Larissa (daaacaJ), Saijar (modem Arabic) : fortress — 

L^S* 5f 7>_ 9 > 9n JO = 11 ► Ia - 
ash-Shn'm; city — - see Damascus. 
iab'SJ)a')«: regkm — see Syria. 
Ehantarin: town — tee Sawarcm. 
SbaqCf Arnun: miaaikr CMtle — see BelfbrC 
Shaqtf TlrOn: caw fortress — tatt TyrHjci, 

Sbarqiyai aah-Sliarqiyah( Arabicrthe eaatorn) : district between the NiEe and Sinai. 
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asb-ShlftSt — seo Guadarrarna Mountains. 
ath-Sluiiiiik: fortress — «s KrjJt da MontrcaL 

Sh*nc±uig5 Smgae PtKn^tlaaaiealJ, Shnchrig (Wert Armenian): fortress — L^c^ 

biLucdands r island group north of the Orkney* — not in area mapped, 
Shiraa; Shirar (Pt™an r Arabic): city ™ Ojgl, 4, 

Shimifl; Shitvan (Persian): coastal region out of the Caucasus — N+d4 h 1, 4. 

Shiodir; town — sea Scutari. 

ShflChfi- river — see Sanj&n 

SEinjchrrjf: fortress — ie* Shenchria. 

Shqipni or Shqipri : region KW of Epirut — *ee Albania. 

Sibil la: (own — boo ZawHahi 

Sicily 1 SicLLia (Italian), Sirfplltyah (Arabic): island — Ge, I. a. 

Bidon ; Saida' (Arabic^ Sagitta (nusdieval) 1 port — Li fl, 3, 0, 7, a, 9^ 1 t, ia h j 4. 

jffln (Arabic); village — 1^*5, 5, 9, 

jhyaun: crusader OBrJe — arc Saone. 

ijilmaaa; Sijilraasan, (Arable): city h now absndoned. — Difj^ 1- 
Sijiatanr region of Afghanistan — sec Sistan, 
SilifLe; port, n&w town — see SefeuciR, 
Silistra ot Silifltrk: town — see DriHtra, 
SilivH : port — sec Selymhrin, 
Siloarn, Pool of] pool SB of Jerusalem^ 

Silpiue h Mount (cUwcal), Ziyarct Dagm" (Turkish) — L^, j. 
Silvan r town — «e IVfaiyalariqin. 
Bimancas (Spanish); town — Dida, J. 
Sinai; SA1& 1 (Arabic); peninsula — ■ Kg, 3. 

Sinai. Mount h or Mount Horeb; JaSal Mnaa (Arabic: mountain of MoM*}: 

mountain monastery — K+gi, 3. 
Sind: region wcat of the Indus — Itg, 4^ 
Hintfa: rrvcr — see Banjul n 
Hingae Pons: fortress — see Shcnctirig-. 
Sinjart Siiijfir (Arabic): town — Mie^ 7, S, n, 

as-?in,nahrah. or Sinn an-Nabrah (Arabic), Sennabria (dasstcal)r village WWt Of 

the Jordan and south, of Lake Tiberias. 
Sjnope> SinopC (medieval GrtUli) h Sinop (Turkish): port — L-ldj, 3, 8. 
Sintta: town — see Cirttra. 
Sinua I as raj a — see Akxandretta, Gulf of. 
Sion or Zion, Mount; hitl he of Jerusalem., 
SujilEryah: island — ate Sicily. 
Siracusa; [flwn — aee Syracuse. 
SiryStjOa (Arabic): town ia mile* mrs of Cairo. 
Sis (Armenian, medieval). Kirean (Turkish); town — Liej h 5, 
SjHtan; Stji&tan or SJsHn (Persian}: region of Afghanistan — Qf, 4, 
Sivaa or Siwas : tit y — ate Sebastia, 
Smolensk (Roaajan): city — Kjbi, a. 

Smyrna (rotdievaJk Izmir (Turkiih): dty h port — Jjes, a, 3, 1, S» 11. 

Sotwarbe fSpaniah.): district South of central Pyrenees^ 

Sofia; Sardica (claaaicaJ), Snfiya (Kulgatian); city — l4d^ i. 

Hoahdia: ancient name for Tfansoxiana and adjaocnt region t 

Soiebotie (Frencn): (own 30 miles £W of Lann. 

Sopron : town — ace <ld™burg. 

Sororgiai town — see Saruj, 

3<vrre^m (Italian]: port 11 miles west of AmaJfi h 

Spaing Espana. (Spardsh); region soutb of the Pyrenees. 



Spalato (medtrva]). Split (Serbian): port — H&bi h 2, 

Speyer [Gennali), Spirea (French) : town — F+ci, 1, s r 

Spoltto (Italian); hjvn cc miles north of Rome. 

Srbija ■ region — see Serbia. 

StarreloL (French):: town 25 miles se of Liege. 

Steiermark : region — sec Styria. 

Stenay (French): town 55 milca hw of Met±. 

Stettin [German), SncEecin (Polish); port — Cjhft, r., a. 

Straaaburg (Gtrmpn), Stravbourg (French): city — Fjca, 1, 3. 

Studitim: monastery in Conatitntinople. 

Styria^ Steicrmart (German): negiftn cut Carinthia — He, a, 
SubEaco (Italian): town — G^d*, 2- 

Sudan; as-StldSn (Arabic: the Negrn-landa); region south of Egypt — Kh t 3. 
Sue*; aa-Suwaj* (Arabic); itthmua and port — Kjgi, 3u 
Sully (French): town — I, 

Sultan Daghl ('iVctish] ; mountain between Philomdium and ftajdun Antioch, 

Subbach. (German): town 30 miltt east of Nuremberg, 

Sumaiaaf : town — sac- Sapioaat*. 

Stir : port — aee Tyi*. 

Suriyah: region — see Syria L 

Surrey; region of England, south of London. 

Suruch Or Suriich; to^m — see Saroj. 

Suaa- Hadrumetum (classical), Sfliah (Arabic): port — Gi*5> I, Z. 

SuSai: island — &ee Sariaego, 

Susiana: region of aw Persia — see Khuziatan. 

Suvcydiye or aa-fSuwaidfyah: port — ace Saint Simeon, 

aH-Suwaia: isthmus and port — aee 5ue& 

Swabiaj Schwabon (German); region of?w Germany — Fc N i h 2, 

Sweden i Sverige (Swedish): region of eastern Scandinavia emaller than modem 
nation — not in area mapped. 

Switzerland: regiofl in Alps. 

Syr Darya: river — SM Jwiflrtet, 

SyjaauB«[ Siracuaa (Italian); town — HleJ h 2. 

Syria (claaaicall aah-Sha'm or Suniyan. (Arabic); region — LF, 3. 

Syrian Gates i La Portelle (medieval), Tourn (Armenian)* Eden Boghazl (Turk- 
ish]; pus over Amanua range — Lat^ 5, 

^Jiatfa; river we Sava. 

Snwdn; port — See Stettin. 

TabariBtan[ Tabarcstan (Persian, Arabic): region between Caspian g*a and the 

EJburz range — Oe, 3, y 
Tnhflriyahr town — see Tiberias, 

f atria; Tabriz (TVndan), Tibiiz (Arabic)] city — N«i, 3, 4, 
Ta^ua {classical), T a jo {Spanuh). Tejo (Portuguese): rivet — Ciea, 1. 
Tnifci Tsyk (East Afmenian): of western Armenia — Md, j h 

T-RinjuV (Arabic); town — L^gj;, 
Tabrit (Arabic): Tillage — Lsfi, 

TaLftYtrflorTalavera de [a Reina (Spanish), Talablrah [Arabic): town — Dim, 
Tall Agtidt or A^di (Arabic): Tillage — Lze+ F 5, 
Tall al-'Ashtara Mnbic); hi]] ovcriooking al- Aehiir^ 
Tal] al-Jazar: hill — see Mont Guard. 

Tall al-Qadl (Arabic: Kill of the judge), Dan or Laiab (classical); viELagt just 

iYt*t of Banyaa. 
at-Tall aa-^afljmhr Cruaader caade — sea Blanche Gardti. 



Tall ss-SuJtflji (Arabic: hill of the aultanV Tillage — L3*5, 5- 

T&H aah-Shaikb (Arabic : hilL of the chieftain); village — Lafi, 5. 

Tall Eaahir: fortrtta — etc Tdl Bashir. 

Tall Danith, (Arabic): hill cast of D&nith, 

Tall Khfllid (Aidbic): village - L}C4, 5. 

Tall Qabb&fr (Arabic): village — Lj*+ 5< 

Tanais: rjvtr — aec Don. 

Tangier; Tingia (ciasskat}, T»njah- (Arabic,: port — C^ej, 1. 
TwrmLna (Italian); port — Hiej, 2, 
Taratwlu*L city, port — see Tripoli. 
Taraburus a]-Gb*A: city, port — See Tripoli, 
Taranto (Twlian) : port — H jdj, 2. 

Tarragona (SpaniarL), T&tfakti^ (Arabic): pan — F.20I4, 1. 

Tartu* (claBwcal, Turkish), Daraoua (Weal Armenian)' city — Kjx^, 3, 7, 8, 

O,, lO, II, I3 P 13, 1+ 

Tartua-Chayi: river — a« Gydnus, 
Tartus: port — See. Tortoea. 

Tsfliitentt Bmiath. Or TaarLkand (Arabic), Taahkend (Persian): ftly — K^cLf, 4, 
T^odhflhi town — see Tuy, 

Taurui {classical), Torna Daghlarl (Turkish) r mountain ra**ge — Kf>n a. 
Tayfc: rtgion — sec Taik, 
Tbilisi: dcf— aeeTifti*. 
TtjOi river — aee Tagus. 
Tettrdagh: port Jtodftato. 

Tell Baahir; Tall Biahir (Arsbrc)> Tlbmhar (Weat Armeniai!), Tufbrael 
(medieval), Tilbrthflr CTuAisbi): fmtre*s — Ljc 4j f h % 8, 9, ro, 11 , 1% 

T^obnttdawittil), Foreulf (-Su) (Turkish): river — Km 1, 3. 
Tcvere; river — tee Tiber L 
Thabariu: town — ace Tiberius. 

Thebes; The vai {ancient Greek), Thrvai (modern Greek); city — 14**. i 
T/heodoaia or Kaffa (medieval): port, now uhiittpoHanr. — Lie^,, 3. 
Theodaaiopolis r tit}' — see Erzerum, 

Thesaalo-nica {medieval}, Salonika (Italian), Thraaakriki [modern Greek): port 

— IidSn a. 
Thtvai or Thfvai: tnwn — sec Thebes, 
Thouars (French,): town miles nw n£ Poitiers. 

Thrace; Thracia (Latin), Tbrtke (ancient Greek), Thjaki {modem Greet), 

Trakya (Tiirfciih): region aouth of Bulgaria — Jd, 3, 
ThnrcngLa; ThuriiigeN (German): region of central Germany -- Gb, i, a» 
Tiber; Tevere ([taliitn): five* — G3J4, 1. 

TSberiaa; TabarijiiH (Arabic), Thabaria (roediflval)L to*vn ^I-ifj, ^ 6, % 8, 
G h n h iz, 13, 14- 

Tibcria^ I-ake, or Sea of Gdifee; Etthairat Tabariy&K (Arabic) — Lifj, 6, 
Tibftiti (Artbie): viuagt jwi wtst of to™. 
TibrJa; city — aee Tabrii. 

Tiflia; TiHia (Persian, Arabic), Tbilisi (Geortisn): city — Mjd4, ^, 4. 
Tigris (claaaical), Dijlah (Arabic), DijSe (Ttirkiah): river - 3, 4- 

'lilbcshar: rbfde*? — see Tell B«hJ_r, 
TilimSHfl : city — ace Tiemoen. 
Tixlgie : pftrt — act Tangier. 

Tinnis; Tinnra {Arabic}^ W^n, now ujiirnportaiH — ^3(4, & 
TI1U1 (Arabic): village- — Litf, 5. 
Tlbashar; iortreiS— w? Tell Baahir. 
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Hemceri' TClimsail (Arabte): city — D+Fin [j 
To£ni: castle — To*ni, 

Toledo {Spanish), Tukituiah (Arabic); city — Diet, i. 
ToLLeuburg — aeo Tulln and finicfc an det Leitha. 
Tonnerre (French): town 45 milea wew of UairvflUS, 
Torino ; town — sec Turin. 
Toro (Spanush) ; town — C5d4 h i L 

Tttroge (medieval), Tour Rouge (French.): iinidentincd pbuca, probably jn Spain, 

ToreiWmedieval); fonrti* — Llfi, 6, 14. 

Tores (Daghlarl): naounlain range— see TmifUft. 

Tcrtona (Italian]: town 34 miles hw of Pavia, 

Torio&a (i&pniiiiiiji Turtushah (Arabic): town — Eidj, i h 

Torcw; AfLtarflduj (cLpctUbI; opposite Aiadua), AntartQa or Tarfas (Arabic): 

port-Lrfi, 5,7, 8, ^ u ,j F 14, 
Toacana: remon of centrel Italy— s« Tu*«ny r 

Tosni (medieval), To£ni (F ranch): oadt juai w«t of Conches, 3^ mil» south 

of Rouen. 
Tool (French): town — Fica r 1. 
Toulouse (French): city — Eada, 1. 
Tour Rouse — see Torogc. 

Tourftme (French); region of Central France — Eic^ i. 
Tourn: p*si — eee Syrian Genes. 

Tourrtai (French), DooHiijt (Flemish); to^tl 35 miles NE of Arras, 
Toura (French.): town — Eicj, r. 
Trabzon: city, port — bw Trtbtiond. 

Trajetto (Italian): village on the Garigliano river, n> mHe» Ef*E of Gaeta r 
Trakya : region — see Thrace. 
Trani (Italian): port — HsA^, 

TmrtsjorJdn; Oultrejourdain (medieval): region cast of tho Jordan — Lifj, f>, 
Tnnaoaciana: rtgjon ke of the Gtfjs — QEde, 4, 
TrapeHic: town — aee Dargaali. 

Trtbizond^ Trapezius (classical), Trepe*ujit (medieval), Trsbzon (Turtiah): 

chy, port — Led;, j, 7, S< n« 
Trem rlsy or Dramelay (French) : village 45 milea east of Cluny, 
Trier (German), Treves (French): city — Fzci, 1, 3. 

Tripoli; Tripoli* (classical), Tarabulu* (Arabic): city, port — Lifi, j, 5, 6, 7, 

S h 9> IC, tl. J J. 13, 14, 
TripoEi' 0« (clastica!), Tarfbuius al-Gharb (Arabic): city, port — Gafj, 3. 
Troia (Italian); town — Ht^, 1. 
Troina (Italian) ; town — GjCJ, ^ 
Troyes (French): town ij milea wNw of Qairvaiix, 
Tudda (Spanish), Tufiian (Arabic): town ys milea Uw of Saragassa, 
TulaituUb; City — «e Toledo. 

Tulin (German): twwn 18 Jtnilee rrw of Vrenns, possibly medieval Toll™ burp. 

Tunisj TQnia (Arabic): oLty — Gi«4, 1, 3 r 

Tunisia; Ifrfojiyah (ArebicY; region of North Africa — Ft, [, a. 

Turbewd; fortress — sec Tell Bashir. 

Turfltlfle (French): village 60 milea Sal of Limoges. 

Turin; Torino (Italian): town aS milea WN* of Aeti. 

Turiisatan: te^ioo of the Jstatrtt* — QRc, 4. 

Turkey - t Turfeiye (Tu±tia±L): mndern nation, hmldin^ Anatolia, Armenia, and 

parts of Thrace and Kurdistan. 
TurtOshah : town — see Tortoaa. 

Tuacijiy ; ToKana {Italian): region of central Italy — Gd, 1, a t 



Tuplahr town. — s*e TudeUi, 

Tuy (Spaniah), TaudhaEl (Arabic): town — Cadj, i. 

Tyana (medieval) : town, now abandoned in favor of Bor, J* miles ME of HrrxdfaL 
Tynaa' river -■ see Dniester, 

Tj-ccj Tyrus (tfrrical). Stir (Arthi*)i city, port - Life, 6, % 9- ^ "* 

13, I^t 14. 

Tyron (m*dievaJ) h Shaqif TrtUn (Arabic); Cjlv* fortress — Llfa, ft, to, is. 
Tyrrhenian Sea — Gd h (, a. 

nl^Ulkiqah (Arabic), Laicas (medieval): fortres* — 1^*5, 

TJlubad 1 ; town — see Lcpadium, 

<Uman : region of eastern Arabia — ace Offtan r 

ai-U(ltiiwanah (Arabic)^ battlefield — I-ifj, 6. 

al-L'tdunni river — se* Jordan, 

0 r:a : caty — Fdeflaa. 

Criyaln t»wil — see Orcrwt 

frUDahbOnarL; city, port ^46* Lisbon, 

Utica (dB*ti«l): port f now Abandoned — GlcJ, z. 

Utrecht (Dutch): city — Finj, 1, z. 

Vibka; Vahga (W«r Armenian), FeJte (Turfciah); fortreaa — Lie;j h 3, o, 10, 

Val Deraone (Italian): CMUrm district of northern coast of Sicily , 

Valania (roedEeval), Bulunyfe ^medieval Arabic)* BSnLyflB (modem Arabic): port 

— Ljc5, 5, 14. 
Valence [FitnchV town — Endi, 1. 

Valencia (Spanian), BsJansryah (Arabic): city, port — ■ Dee I, i- 

Valentinois (French) r district around VaJerLCH, 

Vullorabroaa (Italian): rtunnaatery 15 milea aast of Florence. 

Valflia (French): district NE of Paris, 

Vaionai port — see Avlona. 

Van N Lata Van Golii (Turfciah) — NE^el, 3. 

Vardar (medieval, modern), Axuis (classical): river — Ijdj, a- 

Varenne: caarJe — S« Warcnnc. 

Vaspurfcan; Vaipourakan (East Armenian): report east of Lake Van — Mt, J. 
Va^dcrnont (French): village II miles sli of Tool. 
Vendeuil (French): village 16 n>P» nw of Laon. 
Vcndome (French): town jr, tftiles he. of Tour*, 
Venice ; Venezia (Italian); city, port — G3 c Si J * 3 ' 
VertoSu (Italian) r town Q miles ebb of Mdri, 
VercHli (Italian); town — F+ct, 1. 
Verdun fFrench); to^n 35 miles west of Metz. 
V«rmandoK (French): district of eastern. Picardy, 
Verona (Italian): city mile* west of Venice. 
Vetralla (Italian): town — Gjdj, i t 3, 
1 — K+cj, 1. 



Vtwliy [Vicnchy. town- 
Vienna; Wien (German): city — Hm h 
Viennc (Trench): town 16 miles South of Lyons, 
Vijrat: river — see Viyoaa. 
Viminatiurn. : town — see Bmnita. 
ViseU or Vizeu (Porru£iieie)^ town — Cad; h 1, 
Vistula; Wiala (Folrth). Weichael (Gfemwn^ river — HIb, i 
Vitry (Ficoch): town 19 milea SB of ChJIona. 
Vivar or Bivnr or Viver (Spanish); iflwn — Dsei, 1. 
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Viyow; Vijo** [Albany riv*r — Hjds, a, 
Vizxu: town — sec Viaeu r 

Vlaandcren: region of northern France and Belgium. — ace Flanders. 
VJfljchifl.3 region north, -of Bulgaria — sec W allanhi a. 
Vloue: pert — see Avlona. 

Vodena (medieval), FJdhessa (modem Greek]: town — 
Volga [Kur*[an) h Ui[ (Tartar); river — Nj&j,, i t 4. 
Yoltumo (TtaEwn)r river flowing past Cepua. 

Wa-dJ Butnari (Arabic) 1 valley cast of Aleppo — 1*3*4, e_ 

Wpdi-l-'Arsbah (Arabic): Wtlcy— Lifj, 3. 

Widi-L-yijirahr town — tee Guadalajara. 

Wad i-t- Taint (Arabic): valley west of Mount Hermoft — Lifa. 6. 

Wail (Arahic): Tillage — 1-114, 6, II- 

\V aLca : region west cvf England — Oh, 1 , 

Waltachia: Vkchk {medieval) : region north of Bulgaria — Jd, a, 3, 
Warenne^ Yarermc or Guarcnnc (French): caaite juat south, of Arouea N 33 miles 

north of Rouen. 
^Vushqah; (own — «* Hueica, 

W5«^ (Arabic: middle) r town, now abandoned — Naf4, 3, 4. 

Wacnse]: river — aee Vistula. 

Wcacr (German): river — F5D2, 1, 

Wevelinghofcn (German): town 7 mi]oa saw of Nouas, 

Wien: city — ace Vienna, 

Wiffselburu (German), Moson (Hungarian): town — fljcj, a. 

WhJa ; river — aee Vwtuta. 

Worm* (German); town — F401, l, 2. 

Wroclaw; eitj — Htt Br&hxi. 

Xsntmn (Gorman'): town — Fzbuf, 2. 
Xicriffordon (medieval): fortress near Nicaea. 



Tabtii; rown — jet JbeEin. 
Yl/i : port — see Jaffa, 

Yaifjira' al-Yaghra' (Arabic): village — La.e4j 5. 

Yaronur {Arabic), Chaatci-Rougc (medieval): foitreaa — Lifi h 5. 

Yalat f-Bereai): j ivcr — see Dracou, 

Yarmult; Ysrmttk (Arabic): river — Lifj h *u 

Yemen i al-Yaman (Arabic: the right hand}: region of tw Arabia — not in area 
Yeniihtrhjr; lawn — A££ 'luni, 

sz-Zabadsni (Arabic): town — LzFi h o. 
Zagreb (Croatian): (own —Hicf, 1. 

Zahringen (German): village ffl Chile* South of StrassburEr 
Zallacaj HacraJiaa or Sagrapa (Spaniaih.), az-ZallSqah (Arabic): battlefield — 
C4.cz, 1. 

Zamprj (Spanish) h Sarmnurab. (Arabic): town — £5^4, i H 
Zaragoza: city — see SaragoaaaL 

Zindiiiii (Arabic), S^rdone (medieval): village ■ — Lae^, 
ZiwQah (Arabic), Sibidn (medieval): town Gaet h 2. 
^tmnn: town — aee SemLEn. 
Zion r Mount — aee Sion, Mount, 
Ziyarct Uaghl — sea SLlpiuii, Mount. 
Zflr* (Arabic): fortress — Lzej, 



Important Twrn and Fortresses 



Supplementing the dates appearing on the historical maps for 
changes in control of towns and fortresses, the following list pro- 
vides as complete an outline as possible of this information for 
100 of the moat important places in or near the crusaders' states 
for the period 1097-11*9. The initials of Armenians, Byzantince, 
Franks, and Moslems, and X for the Assassins, indicate thcir 
poseession of a plate in 1097 or its subsequent acquisition or con- 
struction by them in the year given. Within the Prankish period 
Hospitallers and Templar* are similarly designated by initials; 
within the Moslem period Z indicates the rule of Zengi (until his. 
death irt 1140 unless otherwise specified), N the rule of Nor-ad- 
Din (until his death in 1174), and S the rule of Saladin (until the 
volume doees in 1189;). 

Tie only possessions remaining to the crusaders after the fall 
of Belvoir and Krak de Montreal in that year were, in the prin- 
cipality of Antioch, the city of Antioch itself and the Hospitaller- 
fortress of al-Matqab; in the county of Tripoli, the city of Tripoli, 
the Templar citadel in Tortosa and castles of al-'Arimah and 
Chastel-Blanc, and the Hospitaller stronghold of Krak des Chev- 
aliers; in the kingdom of Jerusalem, Belfort (which was to fall to 
Saladin in 1 190). 

,Vrr M - F IICM. - M(S) 1187 

Adaaa A - T - B 1095 - F not - E 1 104 - F 1108 - A ] 13a - F n)J A 1131 - 
F 1156 -A M36-&IEJ7- FL143-U1I44 - A nja-B 11J&-A 117J- F ilSjr 
- A llSj f 

Allah M - F llltf-lf(S) II70 

Airetsb A - F Joqj- B 1150-M iljl (N ■ t55* S 11*3) 
<AU>rrt-F 1109 -M(N) iifi 7 > - f(H) JI7& - M(S) ixH 
Aleppo M (Z nift; N 1146; S 

Altiandretta M - F 1097 - B 1099 - F l »i ■ B 1 137 - F - A 115a - F 1 1 jj - 
KtSi nsfl 

Anazarba A - F - B 1099 - J? 1 l*T - B 1104 - A 11*5-' ■ F "S* - A "jo ■ 
F nil - A iiji - 1! 113? - F 1143 - B 1 iff ■ A 1 [5? - B C15S - A xifis - 
B i[6jf - A 1 173; 

Antioch M - F 109B 

Apauita M - F no* - M 11+9 (Nj & 1175} 

^rquliM-f uo9-M{Z)n3S-F 1138 -M(N) n 7 i - F 1171 - M(S) ■ iSS 
Areuf H - F noi -Mf&) 11S7 

Aili^ M -F 1097-M L104- F iiaj - M n^/B (Ni S uStf 
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Arcgltau ftf-F 1093 - M[N) 1 1 4$ - F II jg- (a utfo [N^ S uftg) 
AkhIoeiM - F us] -M(5) iffl? 

al-Atbifibtf ~F lira - M 1119 - F li^ - M(Z) 1135 - B iijfl -M u]ti (ZjN 1146; 
& 1184) 

^zaaM- F nn J - M urj? - F mtt - M IISo(N; S 1176- 117^ 11B}) 

Baalbek AT (Z 1159. Ti MJ5 . S 1174) 
Bmsan M - F 1099 - M(S> 1197 
Bite JibrJh - F bbile irjfi (H n 37) ■ H(S> 1187 
Ejic Nsb* * F built 1 1 33 -M{&) 1187 

BsoiyaBM- Jt xxzti - F list? - SI rita {Z 1137) - F 114* - M <H ; S 117+) 
Bn H *lrtM - F 1115 -M 1115 - F Jlit-M 1137 (Z 1137- njfi- N 1146; S II74J 
BsjarfGt M - V 1 104 -Ming-Fir 19 - Mi 147/6 (N i & 1 1 S4) 
al-Batiiii M - F nit J - M[S) 1 [8-7 
BcW M - F jiio-BI(£) n&7 
Belfort - F built irifl 

Bclvorr - F built M40 (H 1 rGB} - M(S) 1189 
Ecrhlflhcm M - F J099 - M(S) j i B7 

BSra A - Y iogg - A 1104 - F mit ■ I! iie$-M njo $ 11 3a) 
Blahokc Gflnd-; - F but lit 1 1 (2 - M(S) ] I S7 

BuzH'aliM - F 1119-01 1 119 (Z 1129). B |[J3 -M 113B (Zj K 1146 - 1170) - X 
1170- Sf(S] 11?* 

Cacrtica hi - F I 14] - M(Sj I 1 87 

Chaattl-SUuI - F rebuilt 1179 ■ M(SJ I IV7 
Cyrihpi A - F iii7-M njo (Nj S 1176) 

IWmcu&M (N 11545 s Tl 74) 

Edewa A - F iogS - M 1144 (Z; N ir^S: S iiSjl) 

Gargai A - F 1 117 - M 1 1 2 1 - A IT36-M H49 
Gaaa - F Jetuilt IIJC- [T] - M^S) 1187 

liable JaldjJcM - F 1 116- H(S) -F nfla - M(5) 11*7 
H*fo M- F jioo-M(S) irfij 

Hamab M {Z 112:9 " 1 ■ 3 3 > 1 IJ5 - n^f N 1147^ S 1174.) 

Kftnm M - F 1097 - M 1097 - F 1*93 * M(N) 114-9 - F usS - M ut + (N; & irgj) 
HajrauM (Z 112.^ N ci+fr; £ iiBhJ 
Hebron M - F rogg - M(£) 11A7 
Horns M (Z tt^S; N I [4^ £ 1174J 

Ibelio - F hulk 1141 - Sf(&) I1B7 

: abala M - £ 1 1114 - M IT04 - F ! 109 - 3H(S) 1 iSi 
, acob^ Ford - F builr. 1178 - M(S) dpttmjwl 11^ 
. afa M. - F 1009 -M(S) I IB? 

ijaik - H built 1 j 10 - F defitroy «J 1 11 1 

erw*lan M - F 1099 - M(S) 1 1*7 
_ ubaiL M - F 1 10+ - Mft) ui; 

KalarliLhi M - X ] low - F 1109 - M 1 1 r$ - F Mnj - M 1147/8 (N; S 1183) 

WjiTfflbto-F 1100 -M IKI4- F 1 106 - M 1115- F tjiq - H 1 115 - F 1 iii - H{Z) 

nj5 - B -M 1138 (2- N ir46i S 1175) 

■l-KjihfM-Xir3s 

Ktiak - F bjLlt u 4? - M(S} 11SS 
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Kwoun A ^ F 1116-M lip (N nfo - llSS/ft TJ?3 - "74) 
KbadbahM - F 1105 -X 1136/7 
f]-Kluw3b4 M - F 1117,* ■ X 1141 
teak Mont wl - F buiic 1 1 1 j - M(5) 1 189 
Kralc CheraljcTB M - F 1099 - M 1099 -F eiio(H 1141) 

LumprtM A-B 11 J7- A 1145* 

LatatiaM - F 1097 -B F iroj -E 1 104 - F U08 ■ M(S) 1 

lyAAi M - F 1099 - H(S) 1187 

Ma r aTi*t-artJin c EBaD B4 - F 1098 - M 1104 - F ll^-M 1119- F uiy-M(Z) 1135 ■ 

E mjB- M IIJS {Z; N 11416; & 1175} 
M&mistrjM-F 1097- & 1099- F 1101-B 1104- FiiqB-A 1130-- F 1131 - A 1131 - 

F1136-A Ujfi-B 1137-F 1(143 -B 1144 -A iijT - B 1158- A 1x6* - & irfij? 

■ A 1173 - F nSj ? - A nftj J 
MaBtHjM&HMJiN ii4i; S 
al-ManTqa3i M - F 1 1 ifl J - X I Ki J 1 
Macarfea M - F I099 - B 1099 -F li« - W<S) nSfl 
Msrah A - B «S7 - F 1 nut - M 1 149 (N 1160 - 1 i«/7~> "73 - 
nl-M&jqab M - F II 1 8 (- H ngfi) 
HasytfH (Z 11 afli) - X I I4O f 
Mdiieiie A - F J IX 1 - M 1103 

Npbhjs M ■ F 1099 -M{S) 11*7 
Naziiecli M - F l&ft - M(S> T1S7 

Partsaprrt A - B 1138 - A 1145? 

phOadraflatt- F 11*9-31 mji -X II Ji 
al-Qdai'ahM-Fiiia-Xil+jf 

RibfliiA- F iiifi -M 11J0 (N life- 1166/7: 8 1176J 

RafanlphM - F IC99 - M 1099- F 11*4.* - M 1105 - F 1115 * M 1 115 -F 1116- 

M HJ7(Z "37 - 113^ N n+i; 5 11743 
Ramlarf - F not - F 1103, (M dcitnj}^ 1177) - W(S) 1167 

Rflv^ijJi M - F 1097- B 115&-H 11 jo S 1174) 

Safnd - F built 1 ifli, ifbiuh 11411 ? (T H67 ?) " 

Saint Shown M ■ F 1097 - MfS) 118S 

SamasataM-F 1098 -E Mjo- M nso (£ U%$) 

SaoiusM- F I09S-M(S) 11SB 

SaiQj M - F 1097 - M IJtS^N 

ShdutT M <Z M35) -X 1157 - M us? (K; & "753 

Sidon If - F MJO- M(&) 11B7 

TatflUfl M - F 1097 - B 1099-F HoJ - B 1104- F 1108- A tjja-F 1131 - A MJt - 
B1137-M113B-B Hj8*F 1143-B JI44- A nj2 -B n$a - A 1173 - V 1181 f 
- A ngj J 

TeJl Baslii* H - F 1097 ■ B njo - At 1151 (K; S U7fl 

Hb*[iRsM-Fi09q-H;5}ll37 

Tdi*fl - F built - M{S) "8? 

T-ortmaM ■ F 1C99-M 1100 - F iwi -M(N) 1 151 - F{T) nji 
Tripoli M - F 1 109 
Tyre M ■ F 1124 

Tyrcm M - F Httei 1133 - M 1167 fN^S 1174) 

V^Klta A -E 113S - M 113* - A 1144? -H 1158- A Tl^i 

Vi]aiJaM-Fifl99'B 1099-F Jioj-B irot-M Jio4-Fllt)9(H 1 19&) - M(S) t l4S 
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Abok, Mujffnad.Din. Htm Hi Jlfltil-ftd-'Dlri 
Muhammad^ Bbiid mlr-r nt T 



] 149-1134: 44-5, 459> S3 6. 5'&. 5'*. S3* 
'Afcbididi, Arab dynitiy at Seville 

iqzj-i^i: jS; *Sr Jtllfl al-Mu'tsmid 
tg&H-[(k;c 
3J-'Abba"a h uncle of Mohammed, 5z 
'Atbisiidfl, Arab cajijjbdL dyHMSt/ »e Bagh. 
dud 7+g-TJffH; 749-842: 4a, fia-Ss, 93, 
IOi, ]4fl h IJ4-IJ6. fl 1 ^ «* IJJruji aw 
fiaahid 78C-S00, al-'Altlln Soo-ftTj;, aL- 
Mi'mua S [ , il-Mu^sim 833-&41 ! 
1341-1094; 73, 13^7, 89, gz, 93, gT, 
ie4-[c*, 1 44-147 ► 1 109.4-1 cSo! 37°. 
JiGa, $6*. $6j, *7l h J74> S34, fl«f 
MuiifaubLT 1*04-] ciS r *I-Mufi[ftfsluld 
lllS-l I3Sh ir-RthliLd T^e-Eijo, *L- 
Muqnafi ll3ft-[]6o 3 ptSn-iajS: jtp, 

Abbote, in wwttm Europe, 16, 33-24 
^bd-sJ-Manlb, FikJu-wJ-Cin, ZengidV 

gOV£TDDr at MioeuL UTt L J 6ft; JSJ r jl? 

'Ahd-AllDli ihiuQui. Arab gen*™] trt Sicdj' 
rjja: 4 T 

■AbJ-^.fCjJjjriaii III, Umaiysd emEr gcj- 
920 gnd caliph na&-Qoi at ConltfUB h 35- 
3& 

AbJiharib, Wf abfl-l-GhnjIb 

Abu-flJa, ee-ffuddJn, Orthrt<t«« caliph at 

Medina 631-634: w 
AbO-QubHts, cmij-ofn ezj. 
Atre, 363.. 36*. 3*3 HJEudtT Moslem* to 

1 EQ4: i|3, 95, 9B, 3 3 : , 37$ r V?6 r 3 &5, 3-86 h 

under Pjnufcs c ra4-nS7: 43,2, 435, 

J3S, i39i J43, JS7, 55?. 5 S] : 5 tt 5. 
597, 6ft*, 615; udeIst SaJadici ufwr H.H7: 
5S5-5BH h &15, GeJJ, iiq; andhoMCan flf, 
4+3 j hishdpfr of, 5E16, 540 
Adalbert srclibLahop of Bremen, 403 

Adalbert, bJebop of Stri-tirl.. 454 

AdnJia, 310, 445, 4Q9-f;n:j 

Adjun h ah br.it nf 'phrn.^h, 47A 

Adam, -flrLbdeflesci of Acre, fji^ied bishop 

Of B*n]piH h 413. 

Ad an a, 299-301, 387, 3U0 

Adelaide of f>i(ilv, wife (if Baldwin 1, t 1 ■ 3- 

I []ti| 383 | niarriaje annulled, 406; d«atb 

in 1118: 4C7 
AdeLchia, iiuke of Benrmitih, 4& 
Adjele, daughter of William the Cnnquema',. 
of Srephtrt -of BkdB, 31. ^47, 276, 

177. j». 3** 
Aden, 96 



AdheiDDr of Chobuime^ thnOtlisLttf 39 
Adhemar of ManteiL, bEahap of L* FuV. 



*24, 1&7 ? 330, 33 5^ IS^r 35^. J73. 374 
™*r. appoitVUjd l(|T«te, 3.J9. 

250, 257; with Urn tnnade ro C«mebii- 
tinuple, J72, 274, 107; nt En^la^nij 
193 - nt Amiocli, a+7, 3 ' e-3 ej. 3 1 4. 

a]- H AdLd, Ffl^mid cniLph noO-jt?]: 52S- 

SJi, JSfJh 56+ 5*5 
oJ-'AdU 9iiil-*il-Dirt r a*ti of AiyCits Aiyflbid 

ruler rjf E-grpt und b-j-rifi 1 1 0^-13 1 Si 1 iB-, 

iT*t 57 a ? 379, 5 a 3n 5 3S . 6l f 
Adrnofit, *bbor of t jjej 
Adolf, count of HoLal«n h 493, 494 
AdriB f 47 

Aiifjflri : . brother nf AlexLm I. 

AdriBnuphi, 184-187^ 19^ 2 57! peaple'i 
crusade at, 26a, 281^ cruHMl* C"f t|oi at, 
l!ir 304-t KTtvnd crusade at, 46.5:, 

Adriatic Em, &4. [-S a i 35 3 5 "™™ff 

Q f ? 75' =?t* d 7*. a 7*v aSl ^ 35*; 

tHICfn side of, 27a; iwrthein end <rf h 

2S7, i?J 

Aegean Sea, iahndu rf r 313 i dlflfCB cf, 150. 

[ 57i c ^3i J ^ Hi 
AerlKrin, pib/rim, 69 

ii-AfiJtiL SIlRhnM^Sh, ton of Badr BJ'Junil7 k 
vimr af Eaypt 3pg4-llS.it 1)4-96, 409; 
[094-H599: 95. f7, 3*6. e66, 3l*i 
[ICSi 3^, 34 'r 37°. 3^4, 3^S. 3^* = 
Eidj-iizl: I [B h jS6, 387, 4T1, . 

'Afnn nller, JI4 
Ai'iiirin. 1 nrki sK -cinnEnurtdAf- j|[ , 
to 97R: BH- 

Aft* Khj«l, Iflmniite: leader in Indie in 

AibJahida, Arab dyTuuty in TunJui3i Bw- 
^OTh 4i-44 h 59; lee alio Ibwihim. I Hm- 
Zd^idfll-AJHh J SiT-JijR. 

AoTKiy Cirnanr cmpith, JllOthef of Htnry 
IV, -234 

Ajmm of CMJLnef]ay h daughter of JniceJin 
II, rhMhtt of Bsldwjn IV nnd !iybil r 
Jfffi-59tf, 6&i^ miTriaje » kirm A"T'Wlr^ 
Bniuilled r 549 

AgrictJ!Ur« h Fumptin t 3-9; MDjjera, Ln 

Agripento, 44, jS, 63 
Aaui]er&, tte Raywacnd 
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□L-Ahnp, 416. 41 7 

Abroad iim-Mkrwao, lieu tenant ui Ktfr- 

boab* ia joifi! 3T9, 333 
Ahnifru ibn-Tu!Qn h TQiflnid ruler of Egypt 

Atjrvwl-11, Kurdish chief it Unrtfch* in 

1114: ±7C 
*Aidhib. 46 
Aikh, 4c4 t 5 6 5 

Aim* Of MfflTSte ClasMnn, 60, 6a note. 63. 66 

Airaery of LitiViflCe, p#trinrch at Artiiwh 
1 1 39-1 196 J: 4 J7 ikHcl i 16, 3 J3, J40, 343, 
34+ iwwe, 546, 597 note; at Qiujnir durirtBr 
AcbillluiiUi'i L'u;ijm'h*nn , l 554 

Aimer y of Lufii(}BBn h 396, 597, 603 

c Ain JnMt. sty 

'Airy*! - , 45 s 

AirHab. 3M, 4JS, 333- 534. 57& 
Ail (Aachen), ik Albert 
Ais-en-PYpvicnoe, g 1 

Aifiib, jVuni-Hd-Dm, KundiiJi jpjvemnr at 
Hatdbiifc for 2mjp in I]+6? J I3 ? jiB-jin, 

3*3- 

AiyDb, Z3:id k-fider dn -HicUy to iH*S: 03 
Aiytbidflf Kuidiflh. JTJMWty t 1 69- : zdcc 12S ; 
joe aJro SubriJin 1165-1193, Aiyflh, nl- 
'Adil. Turnn-ShiVh, M^-Zobir GEii&T r al- 
'Aan! H U[tj'rlSfi| Fitrulth-ShJh, Tnqi-ad- 
Din 'Uiiut, aj-Sildj, £hih3fb-»d-nin, 

Akhlai, irjat tmirt gf, 170, 171, 5JI0 
Aksungur al-Bunufcl, SelthQliidn* gpvcwimr 
at Ma itu I, died ■ 1 26 ; et MdmJ j i i J-I ] [+: 
1*9— C7li 4 q 3k 4°S I Huhbu, 1114-1114: 
1 tj, 17s, 4M, 430-1 *t Mw«l : ■ 1 
4^ 434, 4=8, 4SX 4i4. «J i I ■»+ «rn- 
padgn, 420; uij cmmiriflsti, 424-+*3> 
43 J I "i* campjign, 426-4^7, 45 J i »»- 
^■notion in IIS, Tan. 437, 45.3: 

=011 of. 176. 43? 
Aieunfuir il-j^BjibvflrJchilkiilii. 3 gwertiftr ift 
Akppo, Jk J I094E 15". +5+; 

rrmn of, 1 5^ 
AUnwur, 109, 114, 117, en, 13?, liBv 1J0> 
Itjli AitUiMin* from, 1 10-112, 
li'J 

Alini, lrartic nGdrittd peopk, *J Bvanntine 

rnercefUkrieiL, 192. z<ro 
jVI'Kjiiici, 170, 173, 37 a - 3jpci-"j92 
ALb*ra, 3 1 s. H3 h 3; 4 1 5 ; Tfinhop of, 325- 

Altera of TYier r 473 

Albeit, «HlHt Of rjimdr-tc, 347, 353, j6 3 

AlUrt, cOune *f Ptriifti, J47 

Alberto: Aii, ajo nor.e h a 3&J Ml the p«pfc'9 
r.rij^dc-. 3-K-, 259 nr/be, 20S-261J, iSj 
race-, 2R4 nacc; on the- fiiwt CTUBdc, z^jj: 
nOt(r h i6B-, s6?J -HI ItK cruFuadt dF ] 
3.50 iwrte, 351, 3Jf-35fc J^r-J^ 
on the Latin r,tjr C s, j-g— 377, jSi, ^B4 h 
iSjh J^Sj J», 4«, +1* 

Alt>*« ihfl Bnrj jmarjirHve of Brandenburg, 

4*4 



ALbontan, 5J7 
AleaU d* He™™, 3E 
.AlJ.^.. biiJi*^ of PiArc-nia, 347 note- 
Aleppo: uiidef Htumdirtlda 944-1993; 5fl- 

SB, 90; under Byzantine^ fl^, I3h>, fyl , 47; 

UJldor FPnjinidjj 1016-1014: und*r 

jMirJaidiuJ I044-J1O79: 91 h 94, 14s, J So ; 

under 'UqnLlidi iO?Q-iO%: iJII-IJi; 

IHWkr AkHunpar jJ.j^£5>ib 1084-1002; 

i!(a; under Turns td93-to95: J7°J 
luvder RJdvan ]*!U-IITjf ITO-TI3, 
165, 172-17*. j**. Jlti, 37I 3 373, 3*9> 
390, 39a, 394, 395, 40c sunder Alp AH mi 
dlld Lu1U > 1113-1117: 113-114^ l-?4 r 
4*1. *49i 4J» i «HW*er H-C^iiT 1 1 
1 12=: 171. 4*J, 4 "~+ ] 8 - «p-4 Ji; urrfer 
RkilniniBai iiU-iizj: 41S-4C*. *"3; 
tuwl*r. B*|ti 113.3-1134: 115, n6 r j 19, 
i^i . 42CL 42 1 , 4JJr 4J3 i umlcr TimurUwh 
[ 1*4-1125: 413-424, 452; under Akjiun- 
pirtl-BuJBUkf I C2.J-1 isfl: 424-4^7, 45 $ - 
in dispure rialt-iiiS: 437-440, 453; 
un dor 2Hiii.jp [138—1146; iS*„ 
43Q, +3*, 43S, 43-% 4*4r 4j4" 

4JS7, 4f^i no**; urrier NdT-*d-Dln 
1146-1174: i±l, 461, SVS* S03, JI3-JISj 
5iB-j3j, 5=5-527, 531-SJ3, j)6, 341, 
S4i, S+J. J49k J3^h 563, 564: under jf- 
$alirL ii"j-[iSi: il*-l*5 h l»7, JS3-373, 
594, 59;: unde-r r ] rjud'ad-.D'ui f]8i- 
j 1 83: 376-578-; under HbIblud after 1 1S3: 
S7ft-yii. 583, ;Sj|k &i y sflS, 599, 6dR; 
under later Aij.'ubidy, iz9 
AJjBMlder H t pope 1061-IC73! jll, 6a r 312, 
333 note 

Alexander IN, pope njfl-l iJ4 
AJe3Mnd*r h Cuppadociaii biahop, 69 
AJjHHiDdjtPPL, 301-3CKI, 31a, 317, 540 
Alexandria, 7*j T3r if 3, 554, S**, 

544.; patriarch dE, ai7i Hbips from, 47* 
j*i i rr*de with, 9*, J04. 
J iflfidrf, tJk, OF Anna Comnena, 250 
Alaxiua J Comriecma, ruyprMW of IMSO I, 
BjasniEne trnperor loa-i-uio: 4*8, 4J9, 
4<Ji if0: beioro 1091V! ijn, tji, 167, 1S9, 
195. 1H9. aei, aft*, ai3-n9, iij-339, 
ajo jicfte, 256, 27s. afc, sSa' «nd ftra! 
■cnnadt, iifj, 3*9, 271, 172,, zr?4 b 27*. 
aSij 184-188, aoo, 391, 304, J13, 315, 
jui, >L0 r jao, j*4k 3ij, 3*r>, azj, 578, 

270; and enraic of r.iO±: 3ji-3.S3i- 337- 
361, 363-367, 390, 395; i ioj-1 ■ lS: ±431 
JlWIi 363, jtoj 37*. 374k JBS, 3. Q ip JU2, 
J96, 3.^7, 398 nirte, *«, 4*7 

Al tf-irut II Corn nc rim r kxi of MsnueL J r 
BySflntitlC tmperpr iifio-nftj! 595 

AJeihn, oAphCMF of Mtnuct Comnenus h 
J4J-J4* 

Alexius of &tuditiTn, patrurch of CotiB[unJb- 

aoplt ia <o4r>: 196, 308 
Alfonw J. .kill ft of riu AbTUHHEi 737-756: 

3*-3J 

Mityjoa IJ ^'the Chflrte~) r Idntj nf thi 
AtHUTLW 791 -*4»: 3J-34 
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Alfon» JJI, Ling of the AehiriM B&n-gao: 
33 

Alfonso V, ltin| of Leon gW-iStJ: !?► jS 
Alfonao VI, Vint of L«n 1 005-11011 and of 
C??tklc iftya-tioo: j t 3S, 34^; 
Toledo in : ofl.5: jfl ; drf*«»d by Murflbit* 
in io$til 39 h 53*; dHugbCET of, tji, 333 

Alfonso VII. Iciiuj of CflflriJc Iia*-"S^ 

4 Tin 47^ nno% 4*3 
AJfonflO I (HenriquesJ, count and {lllti) 

king if PflftUiflL 1 [32-1105: 4 Ba. £0* 
Alfonio Jordan, uMHH of Toulouw, 46a. 
S** 6 . 5'5 

H Ali, aon-in-law of Mohuhmad, caliph at 

c Aii ibm-Walfi. 1 . Kurdish Amauin leader, 

ditd 1 140: t-ao, 515 
r AJi KuchJQIt h Zain-ad-Lnn. Zengidi' tt)m.- 

maiuler at MnHMjl, died n6Sr 46 c, 402, 

*Ah" Kurd, Kurduh rhitt fn Hamah 111 
■ [04: : 7J 

Alice, daughter of Baldwin II, wife of 
Bohtmond II of AntinLb, +18, 43-Ik 433, 
43^ 437 

AIEbdi, «b Alam 

AjhrirtriLa, hLihopg form, aaii ntt 4titrt 

Germany 
AjPKfiB, 46*, 4& i r 4SJ, 49 J 
AlMnohade, V Muwohhidi 
Alrooraviii it* MurpbEfa 
Alas*, mi Baldwin 

Alp ArEjpn h non of Chegrf, SekhOkid mJian 
[063-1071: i4 fi ^ , 5^ '5 3r 1^ in 

Arm cart end Anatolia, [4B, 140, idi- 
l*3 h ZOl 

Alp Arelan. un of Mahmiid, StLflhaliiii 
pride* 31 Mtwul *□ 114*; 4^4. 4*1 ► 

Alp AnjlBii. mhi of Rldvun. SehbCUi ud rukr 
of AJcpjw 1113-1115: 14. ^7*. *>4> 

ALp*\j*Ln. hhi of TTirnurmeh, Artukid 

niler of Mirdin n jz-1177: Si J 
ALjss^ m h »77, 4&?:f«™<", *6. 

Aliace, □ ; ice aisa Thierry 
Altai nifiuntaina, ijfi 

Aliaapafa, w« Otto Altaipnta 

Altrrahr, i6j note 

Aldotsxh, Turkish governor in the Hauran 

in 1 147: 514, gja note 
Anrifd^O TT, cnurwt of Savoy, zij 
AmadeoIUpOHjrlofghToyand Maurier™, 

41*. 487, 44i. 4*7, 490, J03 iwte 
Amal6 h 9 h 43, 4j, 40. JO, TJ, 37*p 371 

note!, merchant] from, 7;; shipi nf h 

44, Jl 

AmaLrir. I. ton af Full h klflf of J(nj(ilfm 
1 163-1 174: before- 1 163: 33 J, 533 i a? 

EjypfiRr (apedi:lon of i:6j: jjoi of 




'Abhiiid caliph 



iaa-JIH, Vf J '*7! S*S, 55*- 
554; of 33J-33*E *f 11*9- 

AllMlJK Of W«le, patrrtrch of Jejuailean. 

1IJ7-CJ8& j«, H7 
Amanui Gatea, aofr 
An»nui iriDuntaini. aas, 106, 30a 
Am*rtii > i63j JS3 
Amidxiie, St., afl, 70 
AmeTLi, 46 

E Ain|4->l-Mu]E al-KuiHhirj r SdcMlidi" 
vllJrj d»d Toft+j igj 

113, 4S7k 4*13 fUlff Of, Ji4E 

^^■l^^A 
8*0-^13: Use, Bj, 142 
eL-Aodr, ttnl0fal-M!BW% Fffinu'd caliph 
iicu-iijd; 107, ii 8, 1*4 

Amjorium h T47, i?t f *ga 
H Amr, NcDlOrian tuPPflfLan, Ijg 
Amu Darya, in Oxin river 
•l-'Amuq, 5'4 
'Amili, 460 

Amrtolia, 76. Si, (fe, jl* 173 t J9S, 4<*h 
445, 4SK, 45^J, in™rinnt bj< 

TtLTlciv 7 1 , I47r MJ, 4°?; ft™ 1 orumie io r 
i*4 h sflS t a«t fo*b icroae, 73, i5i h aBS h 
eoj^ 'nirlti of, «ev D-BnL5rnrii.:i-:lji,l:H l 
SffchOliida of PjOm; jh of» Aiin Minor 

AnaEolilrtnu 340 

Ancona, 47 

Andaluju, 3.; 

Andocbc, pj'an -of, iflft 

Andronicui CoinnnniKj irtnd**** 
Alexin* I h Byzantine emperor 1183-1183:: 
S40, JM, 

Androilicua [CofiBB*tphnrina] h Byzantine 

Anflen, ago, 351 

AnhjJt. count of, 73- 
Ani, 146, t^g r 1S0, IOI 
AlbOTH, 136 1 wmwti oF, ■ t, 74, and imFuI 
N*Trt, Fult R**hin, Fulh of JeruBdJem 
Ankira, 16^. z*a, ji?; Kccnd fiHttddt JT h 

SJ4, 3i5r 35S 
Anufl-j pniUOtW -Of Kiev, wife of Henry 1 at 
F'rdjujti 1 

Anna Comnem, dnujrtiKf «f Alexiut J, »33 
rnt±; on e™iti before lOftfi. 2a7-asB r 
J3o IrWCi on the (irrt crmade, ^50, a^7. 
±M r 4o7, a*4 rwt*, 170, ^71 iHrte, 174, 
Z7fi r 3S4 ntHt r 40 1 IkrtSi 3*6 rtOte, ±pg, 
340- nute; on the cruudB a£ nOij 3;jfl h 
337 

Anae, 3ync,d BT; 347, 3:40 

Anielm, abbiri of BaCv ardlhishop of 

-Canterbury, aS, ai-J 
At'iiwLfi'i, hishop of Hove I berg, poful ksalB h 

474, 444 

Anfcdra cf Bo». arcbbbihjsp of MilkUij J4tj h 

35^, 3-53r 35*. 357 
Ajiwlm -of Rjhefncint, 237 note-, 33O 
Auti-By™iririnBm h 175, ^ note, afl 5 , 294, 
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Sflo-SPi, 4*7. 4*S. 4*S r 4V*-40=. 
49*\ ya, 5/1 1 
AbtL-Hmiriutx «* Jem 
AntL* 1'n.uixjH raLiunracn;-, tf/i, 3Qo-a4Q 
AntLocR, 308; before 1090: 84, gc, gj, 
!!*► Hi, 133, l6e, [64.. 191, TflJ, 
nrrt cruaade ta, 287 rotK, Jgc, ifli, iflfi— 
29S, 302-304, 309, at, 3 JQ-jaft, J45, 349, 
3<'5, +P"[ 3 Lttiere frem, sal, 247, j+B, 35:0; 
1*08-11*4: ITS, 339. 36*-3*4, 3**, 3*9- 
373> 37*i 381-38.5, 3*8, yi$ t 3p*i iift*- 
t r 13: 3*i ,^93, 397? 4™-, 7 1 12-1 1 7g: +1 3 ; 
I ] I 9-1 116: 41^ 41 5 1 417, 4*°i 4*5, 
4*8 r 452 i 1 1 3*-I I Jffi 4*3 i IIJQ-Tisfc 
43 4J3* 43*. +J7 i 1 13.6-1 14* 4J7, 4J9> 
44". 444-445, 45*, 459- 49^ 
flnin* to, +97, S°I-S*Hp H*, 5°3-5«*, 
"49-CIJ3J Ji*- 517. }»: ii53-"frK 
5 ai-jzj, 54a, 541, S43, S44, nfe-ilSpi 
SS3, 5i4h Sfl6, 547, 55 d 554, 5S&-5K, 
fsiS, 6: Si PnlrartJi* *f, iJCj, 11?, 3*5, 
+■3. 4a J. 4^8. 421 441 nnte- r 543, S44 b 
fflim Jobn the Oritc (Qnek) Id hoc, 

Bcrtwpd of Valence tiop-iijj, Ralph of 
Dootfrarii 1 1 33-1 134, Aim*:? of L turnout* 
1 ■ 39-1 ■ 06 r, Athena clu* (Greek) tor 17ft 
Aptiwh, piii*?ip^itTn Wider Hofiemnad I 
373-374, 37fc 3tot KfiWHTy 
of TmbcreJ li«]-n«j: 38=, 3*7-388, 
jgg j u6 ; under rjahemond [ [303-1104: 
380-39* ! refetiey of Tancptd 1 104-1 r 1 m 

j9*» jiX 5*7-4*1; re^mcy al Ru£*t 
irrst-itrg; 41:1-406, 41.2^41 j; regency 
of Baldwin I] 1119-nri; 413-419, +aH; 
uridet BobcriMnu II 1 ti*-i 130; 438, 43 1 ; 
regencyaf Joscatiial 11JS— 1 [31: 431— 43*J 
regency af Fkiik 7132-1136: 433~4J7f 
under Raymond 7 136-11 49: 457-440, 
444-443, 438-455, 47*1 S*3-J*4. fl+- 
J13i S3*-J33; regency of t^nastnora 
1149-1153: jifi, 53.3-534, 53*, 54a; «- 
g/tney nf Rft^Fn^l-d I I3J-] 54°-j4^i 
re^vnuy of Canitance c 3 (to— 1 ±?nn : 346— 
547; lender BahemoTbd 111 alter iidj: 

5*4i 547, J5 1 , 534, 5*^ *°5, ^5, &* s > 
ptiuctfl of, rtf BolrtriMMwl I, Bohc- 
TEiond II, I^aymgnd of Port :crn , Bohc- 
iriDrid lil ; princciia of, ik Cecilia, Alice-, 
CsnitfEH^ Tl*w4ws, Sibjlt recent? of, 
ttt T*ns*t& t Rxet flf Sslwno, Bul^wiii 
II, J««Jin I, Fulfc, CftrMacKe, Iteautald. 
ChflaiuDJi 

Antioch in Ctaii, 49a 

Annoch in FkEdia, s«4-2<>£ 

Ancunbim Mirryr , pltgritt^ 71 

Anrivtrp, niargnviirE nf, 367 

AtiuarriaJr, ad-Ddihjtf, Turkish i^.ehJ Jr, 

Syr» in 1039; 91 
ApAinea: under Moxlemi to c lOt: ill, 16 j, 

r-V 3^ 39 s J undci Franks e [06-3 145: 7 ■ 

i'3, 4»4t 4+1, 513. 5101 umditJT 

M-whrrwuf^r n*'f J 16. Jii 
ApukvrM^ m- Bucil Apaknpn 
Apu]u, ig, 47, 04, 75, iSOj m3, mSj »79j 



aBl, 301. 41 1, 4*8i 487J MthDfH flfj 184, 
aij, az4; <tukc of, i0, Jf9, and at ftobiirt 
Quiicjtrd; puple □*, -66; Bcimen frmn, 
64 1 *** aim Robcrtj WilJinn 

'Agi nE-£jdnn r ia4 

al-Aqil (Anbjc: farthest), mosque at 

J<iruBfl]cro, 337, 337 notct dc8 

A^SfTHJ, jaC< 

Aqunqor, A'Zpunqur, jne AlcHiiigux 
A^uitainej 6, 451 j cnudderg fruni, in 

11*1! 3+6j 349j 3S:i P 334 1M**i 359-3*1 1 
crusbdura fruan. ia 487 ■ Julbut af, 

■ 7, :z, 17J fleet from, 4^; neejiin Sruiiar 
Dhu-l-'Ainb, AtbIhc poel, abnut rofiac 64, 
6] nem 

ArtbiB,Sl-86, l«3i KJ7 1 Ftflrtiish iftVMAoue 

af. S7*p 57? 
ATBhiclimgiJdge'j.trDnrilirEfjCLaiiDnd noT7Kn^ 

cftruire, xxid-xxiv 
Aisbi, &emitLC people, in Arabia, 01-84,. 
M p ,<y iv 7 37i It*[y, thfi Med E tter aiTfiar,, 
Sicdv, sndEpflirj, idr MoBGeroei in Natrti 
Ardra, j*-44, 4S. S *- S i r & +7*; in 
Sjnn before ID9S, ^r, 81-64. ^-94, i*3, 
707, 1*4^ in Syrf* after 3098, irj, 5 , 175, 
3*7, 33)k 371, ITS* 38 1, 4*4. 4*9, 456, 
461, 5^1. Sja. 5^3; e-lsewSere, 

*r-H4, R6-Ba, mo, 103, 107, rj7, r 43 , 

I4Jj I4t\ 157, 4t3h 433 
Areu^n, 3 8, Ji, 33, 34, J-J. 38; kinsu of. rt* 
RdJiniro J 7035- E063, Peter 1 ILH34-1104. 

ArcberE, rruioitlier3 h , pftft, 613; TirHkLirL, 

a 93? J^-Jr 355. S**. 58S, 6*4^ 613 
Architecture, in wettem JEumpe, ±R-a9 
AraJfj Faaklah bltharp, 71 
Aicy r count nf , 73 

Ardi, daughter of Tatoail, wife ai KaLdwin I 

unti] 1113: J72, 406 
ArtfajJEsr, 483 
Ardeche, count -nf, 73 
Ardent, ut RbduL Ardent 
ArdorH of Turin, fi 
Ardouin lif St. frjeuard, jtio- 
ArgTTUs, R/^antine govenwr in Italy, 3oS r 

*og 

*L- < Aritnah, fI5h 53a 
^'AriDct, 4*7, S38 

Ai'uiazzizf, EiyzantLrje Eanded, jgs-t-jjg, 

Afji&h, I44j e»5 
Arl*s r ™ Gilwlm 
Arm oi St. Georne, 341, 3S3, 
Aenienia, or Greater A rrnen in, £4, 143, 144, 
I4S> IS7h 133, 1*3, 179, 18^ 19a, 
=99, J7i 

Armenian Luujuaoe-, trirulLtenitinn and 
mmcnclflhiTc, jail, etv 

Arnaertiana r Jjwk>-Euj*pean pfiOpliU, in 
Anr-jua, 179, ifly, 190; around tdeam, 
r6i, JM-304, 399, 419. 4^ 5 '3, 5 '7, 
3Jr: Lti OippndjtreH, i7i>j 164), aflj, a97" 
24V; ^ CilLcia. ±9*-J*t. 371. 3**, S3a 
I»*e; in Syria, g7, ivj, jog, 378; princes, 
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if*, 3196, 294, 4M. 40-:, 40R, 40S, 42c-. 
+4*h 5i*V 5J°j 5441 i™*i™kuaL piincEi, 
1 J*. [64, iff}, I9T, 3*J, 37*, 
399,411, hi, j.44. 57 J ! mhor individuals, 

93i ]d 5p c 59r 3™' J M ? 3 l6 r J7 a ' T* 3 - 4*3' 
: tmopn, : 9a, 5 [7, jai , 523, 524, 

Armenians^ Stipulated, Chrinrrtfl bjjCS, i*J9, 
J°a n i**Slp 37 ■ ■ 37*, 3*J, 4^6; patriarchs, 

Armor, in w^nm Europe, 13 

Arnold, of Br«nn±L, *<j8 

Arnold of ToTDgc, muter of [be Tempi* 

HS0-T1S4: 6-01 , 602 
ArrtuLf, btltwp of L4»ieux h 4*5, +30-4*1,. 

4*7. SO*, S*7 
AmuEf. bishop of ttojturanu, 33.6, 341? 
Arnulf h cniiPdex of ncn, 357 
Arautf. 3urd of Tell Btshir. jjj 

AinuEf of Ghocquei ("Mileconx"}, patri- 
arch. Of JCtlLfHlCEVl COOO, piI^-IClS: OIL 

Grrt LruKufc, i-TTi 3 J«, JltU elf*: red lit 

3JS. 340. 34; F d=P°«ri in 
377; archdeacon 3009-1113.: 37K, 3JI0, 
383; deuediri 1111: jB^+ofi-; purLarch 
inl-ciij; +0o; deposed in liCS: 
reinstated : cio-imfi: 400, 407, 41a, 411 

'Arqub, US-SI*, 33*, 3&4t 19*^ 441 ► 536 
AtfMi, biflbopi tf, ajft-ajS,. 241 > 347, 147. 

4*7 

JKnifre-foni, 385,, 4ja L 6og 

Amif h iji. 36s. jr* h 3^7. a3a, J8s, 3*6 

Aitnh, [01, 3O9, 390, joa, 413, 424, 427, 

5=4, 53 1 
Arcan, cr ArdDhan, 17J 

Arthur, klrjft, Icpindmy pLlprlrn^e uf, 77 

Aitlflibuc^, 493 

Aituk, '['qrlcmum duef II Pale^tpie, died. 
I09T.J 78, Ijft, I J.O., lG6j 17*5 9*IB0(F d 171 

Afluklda,. TWLtniMci dyntuicj-, « Jerusalem 
to i-ddS: 9.5, 1 7'5 F 317, and fee Anuk; at 
fji^n Haifa iWT-uji! [70-173, +t I , 

431, Ji*. ^a6. S7*. ST-S^T** ^ ™ 
cjakjnan 1 lornj 1-04, DJ'ud na8--i 1:44, 
Kara Arglwi 1144-1 [W^ji6j, Ndf-a;!- 
Dtti MubuniiMd. ii^T-nSj- >[ Mirdirt. 
nej-neflc 170-371. 44i, +5I-45J. 4»i 
note. 534, s?n h 57s, onsf j« 
1 1D7-T Tai, TirmurhBh 1 1 n-i 1 Sti]fli- 
iviuii ScJcbi SuJdiiAu^i ALp AnluA 
1177 

Ai3abin r 4J3.. $13 
Aud^ul-CEr, ShlrtdEi, wSllirtdh 
AECfilocu tuudflr Moiletm to iimc 
34U JI3. 37*. 37 . 
Muahfnu ii46-icrS: git, 364, jjBi, 385. 

387, 400, 408] undtt M*Jeen» inl- 
ri43- 413. 41 J. 43 ■ 1 436, #37, 443, 444, 
4SS: UUdftr MoiJcnii 1143-1151;; 510, 
^c7. S'S. J34, 536, J37, 540, 54gn>ndCf 

J33h S37i iSf ► j^i, J*6 r Si; : imder 
S-:lladrn aftn ciS^ 5*6. 58^, &if 
Achdod, 341 



a^AslHata; i8s. fas 

Ahh Mirnw, 301, i&T, 3i] r 319. 3jJ p 471, 
51)4, 50.5: hLahapi at r 490; mHgciBizi of, 
icij, ioci; TiLrk* in, 150^ jfcz^ 163, 17R, 
184, I»T-I«> »l t i*4, S941 Afit 

cniDBjdv in, iSb-ag^ 1 ; crumde of icoi in, 
35" j IS+^J^Sj second cnunde in F 47a, 
491, 4?*^ 4Pi-30ii SI4i «* 

{Aralrir. giioxd. mgin*ent) r 93, jrci 
AuniUj.', G-JLbert 

\m^\r\s (Arahik:, nehTshfy^li, HmblatiF- 
yiiij ttaabsJtiisliiTii}, Ianni'iLitu Ljuau:' 
Mo:]en; svet, jot, c-c-V, 647; in Persia, to 
1 9 j, 10J- 1 do, in. i2i, itic, 167, 
45S j en Syria nj ■ 1 ja: |oej-i |Oj 163, 17*, 
174^ 371. 3*8i 4«L 4»Ji 43*. 4*0, 4JJ, 
4S7; Syria iiji-itSci: 119-135, 
4fi°, 5^1, i3Sh 5fo IWtej s69j 

37«! after liSg; itj-iji-; rae oJ» ba(L- 
nitei r lima^itiM 

H?«t» (UK la flfftJf, 549 
?« de JettBaJatlt, jjfl 

Asti, 33& 

AscrjJij;*!, 

A?turiafl t 3.^, 3j, 37; birifie of, iM Palty* 
7lS-737r Al&mo i 7J7-75* r Att'onad tt 
791-841. -Ordoiia ] *so-SM, AJfoitH III 
Br.fi-c.D9 1 prince* of h 311 realm of, 31 

Atabzg (Turluh, recent), tij p hd, 

T7Q, S«, 3*9k Jii, J**r 43*. 4i4: Of 
A26rbddfDrj r 16$, 5*6; a; L'criiii, 577, f3« 

Adiai^aiiui, OrthndaT pHtrjHTch cif AncHicJi, 
died 1170c 5:54 

il-AritSrib: twfcrt Jijj: <SJ r 41J. 414. 
4i7. 4^r 433-427, 431, 4Ji. 45IE i'3S 
to TC 3 S : 435 n 439k +4^^ 4j3i 4» 

Aifient, 486 

Alfltz, Turkish thief iii fnle^ini; to 1074: 

7S r |J4, 14S, 151, 
ArnJiiiten, i^f rvTi^lu^l Ait^liai^^ 
A;iil&, HitntibC iiHnnjandr-r, died 4(5: J36 
Aujuitint, St., 2&, 69 
AugU*to|>q[jB, 397 
AulpBj M* PUKJ 
Aura, Ht Ekkebard 
Aurillic, abbot of, 73 

AuetHB h 7j t j-io h nttr*™™ of h 3.30, JUi, 

Hi-, at d£u lib 
AlHuii, DounciL of, 320, 135: 
Anvergne, 231, buJwp (f, 34S, 3h; ecnjnc 

of h 4B7, 491 ; etuaader* ftom, a 71 

Aui*rrt r Coiuit of, 349 
AnDrm r ih Gerard 
Avirus, bi^bop t)f Viefme, 7? 
Afl*rt, i7i, 3iS, 3fl c 

Avabaj, or Afariax F Ogtiuz Turfciah tiibe. 
■57 

r Ai4=: under MoflLmafl u nifli jajj 

LMider Fririka UlS-i iJO; 41 3, 415, 410, 

4", 4^3, 4=5-4*7, +5=, 4S*> 5 '4, 5 "7, 
5; jj h under Mc*leniB after t 13™ j ■ 7, 

S33, .570 



■ 
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Aierbaqin, 109, 14J, 144, 14^ 157.^ i*a h 

i&S, +5*; ruler? of, sBq, 5S0 
al-As!dr t mtisquA ia CtLf4, 8ft, i*+ 

■J-'Aiee, son of BL-Mu'rsi, Fitniud caliph 

al-'Azb 'Utiunfii, aora of Sakdin, ALyubid 
rider E^yipr iigj-tipflc 5S3 

Baalbek, 369^ under Mai lervn to 1 ijgc 405^ 
44*1 und*f Z*ry^ 1 13.9-1 i+fi; 44a, +4j h 
uudiftt Mcsrietut 11*6-11551 J-iJ. 

$*Q r jji, jjA, £SJ; under Nftr-od- 
Dln 1 155-1 I 74 ; 5'5r-S 2, i under SoUdin 
after 11741 37a, jEt, 394 

al-Bib, or Bab Eus3'flh, is4j 41 S, 4« 
aL-rHbiLn, jjj 

BabeJt, Tiirkuh gavenrar at Aleppo ta112.fr. 
4** 

Babjfkm, f*n Futtar 
Bodajdi, jfl, 39 

Bfldr aJ-JaniJJI, ArmtnLMi general, vfcrjr qF 
E*rp( 1074-1044; 53-0*, i«S. io6 h 
■ to 

Badi-ad-Daulah Sulainian, at Suhtmaii 
BfidT-*d-Din h q*di at Sinjur id ia+w 139 
Bafrfl* 3JT 

Baghdad, before 1*55: &2, £3, So, i4jf 
1055-1 DgS ; 1™, *4*, *44"4^ 

I 3T*5 I99o-[llBs II Jj lit, iW, ITSh 
i?£ r J7i. 171,463.. 450; 1118-1174: itp. 
43°; 45+ 45°, 45*7 4*\ 5^4] "^er ' '7+ 
J7i-J77> J791 ^ Abrriside, 

StkhOkidi 

rtaglirij, 5S6, 6zi 

ttaifrar, «f Faltrad, 

Bufcjflnidej Armenian dyiiiHV at An: SSj- 

iO(h: 344; rrt JrJn* Sempad 
B»hd 1 'id- Din, Arabic biographer, died 

"34= Jaj, J7J, J7J, jSo, jSg 
Bahrain, the Hwa coaar <rf AtaJbda r A6-SS, 

i&4. isj, ijS 
Bah rtnL, Arcuftidi" QHrrnnander at Ear* to 

]l8j: 377 

Ba.briin. Asaaaiin leader in Syria, died 
teiS: 111, nj r 115-117, 1:9, zxn 

BflhralB-Shflri, eon of Bitl Ear id print* *< 
Dairtflstus Lit I 139: 44M 

Baiban r jer Btyhun 

Builleuf, oa6, and ue Hum-iel 

BaiMi And hfiLHjfl£< h 4T6, 418, 419 notfl, 

413h S4u, JSU SOI, 5*7. Sftl-JM. S«- 

601 r 605 
Bauu-n-JVahraLii, 5B0 
Qikuin, or ljethwn, 377., 4<*i, 579. 599 
bit Jibrlrt, +4+ 

Bah Nabs. A yr 

Hilad, 

Balak, BMK *** Bdch 
BdI^iu ford., 545 

Balance of poorer, in the levant, 449, 

5J°. Si 1 , H5-54*? Si?r 55*7 S5 fi , 594 
aJ-Balil, a 13 

rJ^ldii* 01 DaJ h i» rrtle; Art th* ■Cfrtitltil -of 
tJermnnt, 23S-i4*; on Urbon'i speech, 



234, 243^=44. ifliS, iJS; an tbe Latin 
SbuEs, 377 

Bildb|[{ t T^rfcisri trui^ *t garvwdr^ in TQqfc 
a0t-3O4 

Baldwin (af HcailoBTbt) I, biDther nf Crij-ifrrv 
of BouQkm, count pf Edeua iogB-i iog 
and bJruf of Jemaatetn iiw-iiiS; ai, 
4oK~409;^rthfintcruHBde,at.fl.ifi4-iS&: 
in CiEida, acrf-iai, jSt ; expedition to 
EdcBfl, count &f Edt***, 

Jlfl h 1I4> JHi 37S, J74i J75h J77-35l t 
ctttwtumI king L11 TIM: 3*4. 3Si.3Sa h 
3:91; igniast T»tj c red to 1101: ^Sc-jftip 
jEi7-jaE: agaiout Dairnhert tu 1104; jEfc^ 

3S3 1 defeat near Panda in j icn: jfi4-3 fi 5 f 

j8j r 3D4 r &0*U|lMr4 pOfEB U IllOt 

365-387, 34i>; otlter acts bi kin% Jiflfr- 
ittd: 3&t, jfiS, 3*4, 389, 3.97-J993 be 
blftfi 1 1 IO-T 1 1 3Sj j 33frj 4 c *--t*4, 4°^- 
407 r 4^}; deaih ■□ uii 407-4*8 r 
4 ID V 45° 

Baldwin (of Lr Bours> Ifj relative of 

Biildinn I, cnunt of Edetaa CiC4-lll3 
□nd bung af JeniiBiem f 1 1 tW 1 i.j 1: before 
nw: inli, ^cjf^ 531* 5JS-3 COUnt it™— 
1 104: 381-583, 337-38?i 391-3511 £*P- 
civi HQ4-I108; jfty. 390, 343; rthuit 
iirnlt-ciifc 173, 393-394, 397-4™^ 40a, 

+»4h 4*3h 4^ 4^!, 4Tfl h 4*9 "9^1 *itB 
111S-EII3: 4*7, iu-41'), HI; tiplirt 
1 113-1 izj; 4.1 9-42 j, 42S, 45a ; king ■ 124- 
HJi; 4*3^5*, 4S* f 454-45*; death in 
lJJl: 43*- 

Ltildv. Ln 111, son of Kuli, Icing of JeruHLem 
T 1 43-1163: 433,469; reeencyof hWiwnd 
to IIJ[! 444, S*4-J»7h 5I*> 53*V 53» 
thth, s;3-^3l; au king 1 131-1 163: jai- 
5=3r 535-55°; death in [103: 547 

BfJdwm rV <'*the Lep« M ), mi dJ Anudric 
I h kins «f J*nj3alern 1174-1185: 591 1 

betoire 1 174: £4>u: reflendn of rUyrnatii 
111 1 174- 1 176, or Waidira Loup word 
ii7*-ri77h »nd of Rfainald in [177J 
SUsQji bb king ::TT-ii83: ^71, J7*j 
575- J*'r 5 Sl . SP^S 1 ??! reajtricy nf Gnjr 

in 1183= 599-6coi resflncy-of RtvnwTid 
[[[ 1 184-1 iBj; 6oi r *94 
Haidnn V, «hi uf WilLiam Longrvford Bitd 
Hihyl, king af jcwaaicrtL icU^-iilH: 
heiort [1S5! 593, dco^. 6di king under 

ngaity *f Bjtyrtiond III, 391, to4 

Baldwin, Count i>f HiLnauit, ioS, 304, Ja4 
BaLdwin, count dF Ivloni, 133 
Baldwin, lord af Mnra^h, 33 c 

Bsldiwiitj II of A]o«, count of Oh*ot, stjS, 
iflo 

[bid win cf (rrandpre, 349, 337 

Baldwin of IbHrn h Jord of R^mla, 59^ 

593-fS8i *0i 
Baldwin of Stavdot, j6ft DDto 
Balenresi i^landi, j[ 

BaJbiri, brottuej of Robard of Jaffa,. 339 
Ba!i*it II <:■! 3b*lin h j>w r joS r 6w, 6m,. 
bt4-uo3. 613, Sirj-61? 
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Eolith liver, 17a 
fflUi?, 114, 3^.4^ 

p:iH-::k/l rYHHUVtailU r IB^h H.J 

Ba!k£Jl peninsula, 75^ ■ TO' c *'. i'A 313, 
=34, 357; Tucfca in, 17^ tSi, i4 3 , iB?, 
■ ad, ai 3 , aij, 4STj «rf M* Kuitiqiii, 
Pkcheneat, Um; pwplVa Gnuad* n\ 
a&A ifll i ftTut cnuaoje io h a? J, ifloi 
■econd cmrtue Jn h 477. 4 s ? 

Bahichnibut, 06 mri« 

B*n(l- c Ammir, Arab dynasty at Tripoli 

ioSs-hdR; t*5i l*t, 3 iS i **< d(M 
^Arrimir iioi-i:dS 
Amil-Bodr. Arab-flwsian &mily at Aleppo. 

"4> 1*5 

Bfltld-HOd, Arab dynaaLy uT Sfl«BOWa 

(OJ*-[I+I! 3? 
DanO^Htbomlulvib, AJ»h family «t Aleppo, 

E t j, 1-6-5 

Biilu-MufLqidh, An* dynasty It SOulzdf 
1081-11^7: ilj, lift its j 3*7, J=*> 
S^t, 541 

BanQ-QuT, Aiub fajoily ar bWaB4a4P, 34 
AsnQr^-Sortj Arab frnirily at DitntfGiki. 

n>, i6j r JIT 
FUnfj- : [ riaira, Arab frailly Ll district near 

ApMUCa, 1 34 
B^hTflft: Utwfef Ahbwdi 1 1 1 fcj: 111* 

116, ii7.4jfi,4SJtL(lJwputieiil1Hii+K 

117, Eig h 4jc, 431. 43 s, 442, 443,- 
4JS-. 4!?' 4S3, 46°! under Fizinks 114s- 
11*4: 443. 4**, 5*7, Jl$, jai, J 3 * S3 a , 
jji ; urd±x Maderai ifwr I l*4i S*4, S5 1 ► 
i6lh J64j ST^l bdibop* of. 44*. J** 

Bur, count of,. 4*7 j 457 
BsTDda river, soS 

Bflf Bm-JandBl. Arib chief in WtfdJ-t- 

Taim, died about 1117: 11G 
Bnrboitro h j8, aJS, 133 note- 
Hnroclooa. city. ^ 34j 3*6 
Barcelona, couoty. 18, Jl, 34. 371 «un*t 

of, jB h 13s, 4S1 

Bnrdulf, m! Hmgfl Budalf 
Bpri, 47-49, 5L *4h 7*» 73. ^ J«7, 
*77i ariW" of, J Bo; mutual It, 3+4 
ftCrm, or MontfaMfllld, 433.^43-5, 43^ +3*, 

44^, 4SS, 4S9 
Barfciynruo, BarliyajuQ. i*£ Bcnwrat 

Boron*, of Aniiodk, 4:7. 4*8, +3ij 433h 434* 
4l* h +4J, 514. J43, 547* 597 1 """"l 
JeruiaJem. *a:. 43°, 4+i, 5°*, 5°?- 5J4. 

53Si 549. 55^ SS=. JSJ> J'*. 593, 
jofl-fiat, 604, fey, fn?7; of TflpoLl, 53&J 
*rt BKOnd cmudti French, 468, 442, 
4*p-SS3. GBrllfi*i\j 4?A 

Hnrnra, idf KvcrnrJ 

BArrhOilonuw, f Peter .Hart bed dhww 

BafTOlf Of N*nci9. 3B4. rate-, jinJ s« C^jJa ... 

"Jftnr2ennni M h biillOp of, jW 

Bu-PoLtnu r II 

BHflffQtv 531 

il-BkllSiti, TurLnh general ±t Dafltidnd to 

10J^: fll-7a h 141-146 
Dflsil 1, Byiontine Hop^icr :^-HWn 4B H 177 



UanL II frlrt IH BLilpr-iJnyer ,r ^, grmdioci of 
OoriBtiDlinB. VII , By^nrnine cu-tmperar 
9*3-976. efnpmTT 074-l«.r: "ii h J9j 7J, 
77k 9°, 177^81. iU4-ifl*. 10*^304, »3, 
»7 

Baiit, Arnveniad pa-trtfreh in ■ my. ags-joj 
BmliL, nr Dgh- Yaidil, Kcjjh y afl y 
BhJL ApofcnpH, Dyjnrwrne setwrnt, iSj 
B»iL BojQailAH> B?»mtiJ*« pLSvemur, 160. 

1S1 

Ruil of Co™ut* h &L t 7° 
Baiilacius. rebel, 1S7 

B^jtHJtes, mountnLn pwpfe rnf weorera 

PyrfiD*«B t 34, 17 
fbirn. 84. ISAl l»Ih ifa 
B*th(J5 ri«r, vnlLey ot SfJ 
^l-Bs^b plain, 539 

BSfirdbBO, IntnilUw^ut, 10a, 117, 371, 427 
aJ-btrvn. 33 c, 60 S. 6[ j h 618; lordfl of h 
tiOi. 6«J 

BavHrii, Ta; bdebojj* fwin, aao; cmiadcni 
frC'TTL, ifift r J*i h jeflj 331 nwc, 3519, 360, 
4Sj t -dudieai af r V3 ; d-ukm- of, 1 8, 3 JO h 
3S0, 36i-J*4k jo*, S IO V 5 1 1 J ti^ iaS 

J3avbjri. MimLuk aultan 1360-1*77; 130- 

'3' 

BRi^Uir, bishop a:, 377 
Eaivaj, irf BcBi-Vr-ch 
□earn, cniiaden lrMn h 4S3 
BUDTUW, wiEe of duloe Gu-dfpjV of LotfAllK, 
aj 

BeatrLct. TvJti -of J06«un II, re^n* of 

Ed.eau in 115x1c 461 nntt h 133, 334 
Bm, abb*y, *S ■ abboti o£ aS- 
ItedoiiiruJ, Si-Sj; h 93, t+B, iji 160, 16a, 

Ffchwiii, 415, 517, jij. Jiitn 3*7, 533 
Bftlriu; vmbr Mademi m 1104: JJ^i J8j, 
^8i: urudet Franks 11 04-11*7: 386, 35*. 
4"5j 433^ 54?. i73. 6«Ip fo+i aiMLilt 
(Hi in 1 :Ba; 57*, sfti , jrjfl note i to Bahdin 
iA L [87! 3Ss, &T5 1 biihnp nf, lurd. (rf h 
5**- ? 5*9, 533^ 3371 P*M ™, Jifi, JJi, 
3*4, 3*9, 3Bi 
Bebuah, Ernuh 

Belek, or BiSk, W(U-srf-Da(ilah L Aitukul 
ruLsrof AJepfra 1133-1124: IIS^J 1 , 
4IS, 4T7, 4i3. 4*X 4*7 h 4Jal caprarei 
joKWlifl [ and Qaldwin LI, 418-4**, 4«, 
4^4; kiJUd il Mifflhu* 4*3, 45a 

Belfcirt. ar Beaufort, !7*j fjlSt 

B>liratfe h 75 h *s7, a 5 tj. i4 1, a&9j iSl h 331, 
48S 

Belwnr, or BIaukBh h 386, 5S7. 615, a to 
B«iedLct Vlll. pop* 1-0] i-l<>14: 
Btntdicti bishop of Motlena, Ja- 
Bcntdiei, oitdiiul of St. Eudozii, 347 

JJ«llElLlL-|, ±4 

EtneJictiiir rule, J4 

Benefice Ifimfitaim}, 10, 20S 

Btidtrt'ctlKi, council *K 3 fifi, i duchy of. 40. 

5*. i&O; dukitu of, 44-48- 
Beojuiuii of r fStdela, IU 
Btrb*R h North Ah-km poopJe, 41, 4*3 1" 
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Efiypt -™3 Byrii, fi^ r ^ pi, d j i i*i Sicily, 
|6, JS, $3Mn Spain, W , 4*; in l^aUi, 

£ u 7 li'utJ'm] Lift pJ trT^I p 
of lira, jj 

■ 1, count of Baralnna, jfi 
HErkyaiuk, »n of Miiifc-Sbtth, SddhUkin. 
■ iiltBD 1094-1 i*$z US, 1*7, T7i, 
37T> 37*, 

Benin*** l\ h king pF i<»™ pfl*-^* jA, 37 
BErmituO 111, tin? of Leon 1047-1*3.7: 

37. J* 
Permed, abbot, ago 

B«m*rd, St, abbot of CJnirvMix, 491 E 

twuactiH ucond crumk, 465, 468, 464. 

471-475, ^77. 47$ i HUtJtMDw* crusnflie 
njamit Wends *74, 481: support* n. new 
cruHtde h 511 

Bunaid »lini of P]SVtalt»u h 49° 

Heriunt of Trefnela^, ranfflarof tiHTcfDpk 

IIiI-1153: 537 
Bernard of Ysl*rtce h pntjianch of AnEiodi 

1100-1135.! *7J - 3*7* jW h 4I3g 437 ™*e 
Tit nurd die ^oranger, 36a. 3G3 
B4ni#rd (hf WiFij R retail pilgrim, 7a 
Btm*rd& M&r*£&Tl*, FiflSD. annalyl, 53 
Bernhard, count of. SeJloytni i.Y) t 35°,. 

BernoW of St BL«K h chronicler, zao nnta,. 
jit, zz.f r a si. iaij-ajfff jjft not*^ 543 
npte, ag* 
7, 

SulzbuJi, or Irene', wife of 
orpeme Monad, 4 St. 4v3, Jl* 

BiTrf rfiuLtL, priilT of *nriwli»_ gob 

1 Of Moiufcrt, Trite of Fulk Jlechin, 



BlAChfifriBt, prince in Canitantmoplc, 185, 



if. *«, 137. ijl 
Bertram, nn nf AUtJqbO JfltdflU, COUDt of 

Toulouic, 506, 515, 533, 5JZ, j 4 i 
B*Hr*tn (of St. Gil leu), acm of Raymond J, 

□omit af Tripoli iicrff-nji: in Europe^ 

234, 273; in Tripoli, 396-40], 4'T note 
BtrtrWld Of BGMlrfwt h ranter of the Temple 

■ r M -Mf,r: S i 3 , S39l g+J 
Beuof Qn r nxcfibiihipp of, 350, 364 n4t* 
BctWetieni, 6ft 33", 334, J75, 3*=- bmhafm 

Of, SOO, 340 
BeiH-UtJ] r Turkiari commander nt Da* 

huuid in 11 3.7: 437—438 
RLutdnite, coimtn of, 347, jjj. 3 S Jr 
BLlrtJ, 4*1 

Biibab. tj=J. JJO-JJl, JJJj 53* 
EiiLluriga, noble liasim JmjSi]L],v a* 
al-BiqH c vnJLey, P Jt4, 3*7, 33*, 4^ 45* S 3 8. 

Bir 41 S 

Qirn, or Birejik, 503, 4iS r 4^'> J 
ruler of, j 99, 405, mid jfc GuhAfi 

BJebopt, ArrnHiien, 466 ; Qreek^ 496; Latui, 
in Europ*, l8 h ti-rt, 14-aj, »7t iQ ^ 
Neu: finrt, 31:5-317, J3S, 33ft. 443- 4**v 
5Dfk. 537, 59ft j on die cniaadt at nOi, 
34^ 348-3JOi airf Ihe feccoHl crusadu, 
4tj r 4^ 4?S-<8a, JOO, *Q3, 506 



: Sea. 7j r 3^7 
Blsnciigrt, nc Bertrnnd. 

Bl*Hclue Gfif-dr, 444 

Ultra, «e RjiifttriuB {— Psmbil ID 

HJms. cnunn of, 467, ™J "** &t*pJ»n h 

wyni of Chartna md Alaia 
flogftn, flOlint of h JJiJ 
BrjfOfnilei, htteiKfiE CtiftUHn wet, 413 
Hnhcmia., ai, i&±- djiliffl of, *I h 47*, 

BorHrwnd (of Tarniito> J, iihi nf Hnbert 

GuDll.-3-ld r pTLftCC of A^tH^l IDpg-IIII! 

iii r ii r &S6, JSO. JIfl h 383, 39 Jj 4°^ 4*41 
iimde& Albania idSi-loSf: I*-J», Hf 
IrJQv 37^, 390; loSj-iotj*: i+ourtd, 143, 
2rJ*t with, fitfl fttUSSde to- ComfcuKtiiKjpJB, 
^bo-^^z, 275, aft, 3(13 jucCoflMKitinopIc, 

*74 h rfo— aSS; *t NicnciL, jS(h-z-i>i ; af 

bi Cappajdanu, i'}cl h 304.^ hi (tit 

Ornwittt, 31 1-3 1a ; outiide AnriH. li, 304- 
311, 313-3 1 Sd in Antiotli with cruide, 
JaOv Jll-JiA i fttinCfl rwjQ— I [W! 3^&- 
3^*, J7i"3?S. J77-J*ai C«?r!Lwe 
[]Lio-|Tn33 cfi4 h 354, jjn, 3*3, 367. )&0j 
38a h 307-38&, 191, 396, 39* f princt 

1103- 1104: JoS-JftO; in EUfOJM 1101- 
1107; >s3 r»o% 14* ™*=> J*a, 

ULVfldH Albania, noy-cioHc 391 -jgi, 

400, 407-409; diuth Ln hit: 391, 400 

Bohenumd Haaf Boticfnnnd I, prinbfi ftf 
Alltioch IT*6-II3n: 4 I + J 449, 4^°- 4F3 = 
UlttJ by Dlniatirriendid* in 113^ 43 c 

BahEinond HI. Km af Bl/nond of Podtitra 
skJKl ComtBiioe, prince of Antkidt 1143- 
] #01 ! 347, «a h 597. and Byimtiiwo, 
^54. 147 now I iaprjTC 1194-1105: J*4» 
55 i; ann. flJedin r f£*, f8S, llS- 

Olfl 

Bobeioond I Vj son of Itahemewid. HI, oouret 
□f Trigrab' iia?-iiil t irtd OrJntt of 
AnriocJi 1101-1116 jni i = ji|-itJJ; 6jfi; 
Kl>It Of, 1 28 

Borjerjumd. VI h KTtndHm of BoherTMmd IV, 
prince of Annorb *Ti<l «U0t 

of Tripoli 1251-1273: 131 

BoKr^i TfcmJ'n,i£ icjTYt in India, ir/7 note 

Bojrannei, hW BBaJ rkijoilVpH 

Bolosju, iS; letter »>. aj*. a4Ij 343j 

Bwu, 53 

d'£ondin h j*S ll-BuridJfi 
Boniface, count of TuMnPj 44 
BordeflUI, c=itbedril, a;i ; piLiHimfronL, 64; 

legion of, 6 
BfirJ h TBf-al-MuLlliJ^ eon of TAjghnltfiEL, 

Turfcixb atabe^ of JSamBBCiar lllS-IIji: 

II7-Tl8^ 4t^, 4Jo, 4J5-4S7; "onfl of, 

4f| 

Uimdx, TurkleJl ttjmtty Hf I>arr*atcui 

1104- 1154: jbe Ti^btLSLrt 1104-lliBij 
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BfrfL iiao-IIJi, Iamfil nJi-113,5, 
Muhrnikl 113^-11 39, MiihaimnHD. 1 139- 
1140. Ahok 114,0-1154, SUlfflm-SliBtu 

Boria, Hunmrifln pretender, 483; *Bft 
Bona, see I La per Bursa 
Boiporun. 150; crowum of h lfl4i- 

aH h JJ3, 3J4> 3j8, 4% tft'J. 441; 

shares of. 
JJc'ttniatEi, ih Nke-phtuun Rnnniajes 
Brvtrun, tit 0 1 - Iti t rn n 

BwHilen* county of, 3671 din Qodliej- 

BmijOJtu*, COurtia *f , ±1, j7iJhw fcUutnct 111; 
county of, 21G7; bouse of, 41-0 j fll*s 
Baldwin I, G- □ jtvc rrvc r 

Boy rbon h comix of, 46c. J<m 

Boilrgfts, 4^7 r *68 ontE r 4169; viaraunf af, 

349r 35*. ""county of, jys 
Dounme?, t*t Michfl*l BoJttZwJ 
Bri^ 

EtniJULSv iff Ttlichaej Branag 
Bruniaj, 4S4 

Bray, utMilea, fi*sinBld 

BrtSM, 40 

Bremen, arc hi bu hup of, 44; 

Breccia, w Arnold^ Mattfrtd 

HmhuiL at WaLwr 

Brindiai, 4 &, 27ft, J5 t, W i 

Brittany, 4; ■on«fld*TB frftm, 277, +87; 

pilfrrt'Li frum. 7* 
Broyes, «e Hugh finrdulf 
Bruno, btjhnp of 5*Jtfd h 351 
Bruno, founder erf Cjiajtreute, 225 
BrUnu, OKrmaji crusader of 1:01, 3.50 
Hnr, Jim Rainier 

Qryenniun, pJjWEhhoru* Bryetuuur. 
B^ddtutTa> rfLgunis conuruiiu'ly, fit, 137 
Buframo. 06 note 



a, see AnseLm 
Uuliharn, T.40 

Bulgaria,. 7fi r [6.5, 2.J7; kingdom of, 179- 
182.; ptmplc't flrutade Ln, 3.37, 139, 3611 
finjt-SFUSad* ill. a6fl; trawudje of in, 
3J»j JJJr JS*; «™d cruside in, 4*4, 

BuJnjara, or Bulabar*, TurJarJi puOpK U h 
I a6 h ]J7. 17?r iflir iSfi, ■<□£. zoo. 261 

Bulla, crusade, of Eug^niujt III, 14 j, J4A, 
4*6-46^ 475, 47tj now, 478, 479i 4*1 

aj-Bundari, Persian hisDMlM, aJboui liaS; 
IJ J 

il-BuMdi'jhi valley, jzH L 541, 551 ' 
Burchard, oarmLable (if Ptjjin of Itsly, 43 
B^mi, it* GwRttiy Burtl 
Bvxe?, William, EkIuvb 

Burpuody. *k 2361 Idahorin firym. io r 224- 
n-utodwi frnm h On Jirat tnjsark, 2^ 
3*1 1 Oil Cfusade of nai, 34^ 340, 3J4- 
3S*i 3^S ; im KcciHi cruende^ 4^7^ counw 
of, ki Wiring 6t#ph«n; duke* of, 11. 
audit* rlobfirt, Oda; pilgjoni fracn, ?i 

Bail, «e B3ri 

Buj> Silma, 417 



Btirsuk ihn-Buraul, TAukkh rche-ibI in 

1115: 17*. I71h 4*3-***^ 4S* 

sHkliaukt at Akmngux 

Bnfcinu'tti, By2ontire enwgy, 4<»^ jw aim 
'Michael Butiqiqit*} 

BhlwiiLlliddf fNrsiart dj-naxty in I'efija End 
MmupDtmuB gjj-iTojg: BA-R7, jji, 14s— 
■46. t5+-i5tl, lor; Mu'iat.ad- 
Diu|*hi 046-1}*- J 

Bu?^h r 413. 424, 441, 5J0; AiiBBidriB of, 
T24; itfuirird bj- Bj^zaodneti., 431>j 4J9f 
nrtaded by FrankSv 413-j tl^j 4] 8, +lA r 
444 ] ralJey of, 444 

Buifui, Selfldrilkida" governor at Bd±ifD h 
-died 1-4^4; l.fz, 1(4 

Byzirwt™ limy, flfl, g[, 136, i^7j 178, l?fl r 
rSc, rgp-if3.j Ln Italy, 4b, 41, 

43h 4!. *8-ie ; in Ch# Bolksm, tBi-iBo; 
Jtl'catrd ■£ Mumjfcert^ [48-149, 10a- 
193 i and hW firtlflsdA * J 1 * 2-75, 27A, zjflg, 
2<Ji . 3 1*. Jifl. jzs : md Lfltui utaten, 410, 
+45 ? 459n 543 ; Bn 4 wwrtd crumda, *fij, 
4fia, 4S0J ddeared at MyriulwphHlun. 

ByztinrinE church, tec Church, Gr«k 
bf2BnboetiTi|i±rari h «s jM3tinl*n I j27-i6j , 

I rn-AAliu* I 610-041, ThErjptuJtu I flaij- 
S*J h B*rii I S67-flSi, Ccnutont™ VIJ 

EoiromJtt I (p]9-944)j 
Hasi] II ( ? 6j) 37ti-l«S, John J (flto- 
(pjci), OsnBCnndnc VIII iruj-ioot, ZoE^ 
(102ft- [050^, RoJTlflJKUfl in flDa3-I034> r 

Michael IV {ivu-iv+o, MidiBEL V 
( I04I-ie4i>, Curt rtantbKJXf j 042) 1050- 
]njfl4, 'I'heodorfl iQj4"tojD^ Michael VI 
1050-10^7, fudf I TiijT-Tojcij CortrT*n- 
tint X l9iS-JOfr7i Rumuvm IV lotS- 
1*5 1 r MkJ™d V] 1 1 NicEpharuL 
III 1*9 S-i oft] , ALexiui I zaft j-t 1 1 ft, Jtjbn 

II ]ii3-ii43, Mflriud [ 1 143-1 18*1 
Akxiur 1 1 1 1 &S— c 183. AndionicuB. ■ fti> 

■ iftj, IlOBE II [3 B^ — ETg^ 

Byinritjne--enrijjLnE ami Iral? and Sieilj 1 , 44- 
JI, iJ-6[, C7, 7*p [Tfr-iSi. 187^ and 
Slum-, 22, 17^-182 ; FEdienep; iovibfiont, 
r-Bi'-TSj, iifij TJsc iiivntiiiSfiH, i9j— 187; 
SejchQtld ijlVMcHii'iBf £44, L47-3 ."i^v 1 J - ) - 
ifiOi 163, iSq-:Q3; Not man mvisionf, 
i<t-sO. rflS-iSg^ 2:4^ 214-1^5, J^o-JpT, 
407. 4B6- and peapfc'B unaadt, aj*-^frl, 
qAo-ft&t; And Brit raurtd? h 1*6, ac<4-aTj» 
178-27*. 284-1*2. 294. 29S-2P9. 3.10; 
and enmoiic of itoi, 332-301, j&ft-j^, 
300, 205 j and Curtis 3S5k 3fl* r 4*Sk 439- 
+40, 530^ 360; and AiLdouh h fl*-02 h *7. 
j«B. j=4. .373-374, 3&7-3SB. 391- 

J72, 4". 41^-44^ 444-447, 4*3-459. 
J'^-S^f S3*, 51$t S39-347. SS4f *ni 
J*rusal6(n r 73-77, J*?. ^+i-544. 55+^ 
J^r J&4, 5** i "d Hcmd cnaaoe, 470, 
4JJ ► 477, 4Ha, 4S4-403, 403-303, jc,j r 
jTo-jiiund Edeif*, 3*4, ^*:and 
MyririLephidlort, 5^4, jM^goj; internil 
offaLTS, 10J-2C7 
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Hjzantiiini. city, ire CuiLaiHfiTanfrp]* 



Cu-n, fn Radulf 
Cicinrro, or KMyieri, i6j h H 
*97 h 5*73 Hdwp of, 6p- jm - 
Oat-sSJCa in Palestine, 33^ 375, 37 6 , 3"f 

FS4f 5*7! lnrd*of, 5**. J S a 
Caesa^lM, tan of Serpua I of Naples, 40 

Cairo: l*f«f I*W SBj flj-flli 104-1 07, 
iia r 161. 1&0, 316, Jaflt 1444-liai: 5S3f 
im ; 1 c a 1 -1 1*3: 1 1 1 S, 1 ia, j, $aj h 
J!4, JJ*-5S&i Iton-iiBa: raj, 5 2& . 55*. 
S*S> 5*1. ffrjh 374, j5+ SflS,.6o*f 
□ftex 11 -Bp; :±fr, jji ; rid dire - FtiijuE'itdt 

Calabria, in, 4 J, 50-, 01, oj, i&S, 
Jil f btfJuopa of h iSft, jijj 424; d*ile of, 
519; people of. ifi; Ktnutn frOfrV, 64: 
wHierg from, 54, an 

CStliphflIBi flflLipJu; AtatyaA (Ambit 
pila± h m»uc**Mr), silt,, w; of Esfihdad, h* 

^Abbfiida; nf Cairo, n» Fatiiiiitb; of 
Cordgvu, itt UiFBrjiadB of Spain; of 
DtnuAaUt tte Umsipnh', of Medina ami 
Kiito, 3], Sj, Oy-toS 
Crfixnu* pape 1 124:: ^S-a+j), 364 

JJ066 

Cbjtuhiu, binbrap of h 76 
Campania, 45, 4B 
Cangaa de Oohj 3a 

Cuuiae, 47 
Cumki law, aS, zB 

Cenoiffl, 36 

Com-brid. 3a, 34 h 37; doLa of h )i 
CoiLtahnmn OMHiutun, j 1, ji 
Cpn*«unenu*, Hyzaniine admiral, 39* 

Canterbury, MdiHehcrjw of„ j h aJ t 447 
Canute, or Kraut, king of &nxim*rk and. 

1017-1035 gf England, at 
Cap* MiudDv 43 
(Jjpt J J uLi. iH 

Capetiaru, king! of Frjjjcc, m, t>, iS, aj, 
a J.?, ajo, aa^ 349, a»J Hwiry I 

igji-ie^ Philip I isfo-i 1 L-oul* VI 
■ 10S-1 137, Louis Villi 37-1 9 So. Philip 
[[ ir&>-iaa3, Louia IX lazA-iaTG 

Onpp#d«», F49, '7SU ,s 9> ]di ; biibop 
frtmX, 64 J «lllf of, iSP, 343. *43j 3W! 
soldiers from, SM ; aw a is* Marmflfl 

Capua, 47-^tn, iSd 

Ctrtiamnnc, 351 

Cardinally collect of, 1J, 16 
CarenibiTi, 4^ 

C"T»Pthia, JJ3, 359 f of, J53, 5 ■ 1 

CwmfithBMj ttt Qnnmtinna 
Coj^lin^ajui, 44, 43! in Italy 45-4* J in 
Spain 33, ^4; jvf CJ»<r]urnri|[iiC, 
CharJeH the Bald, Uothoir, Lmiii 1, 
Loui* II h P*pia 
CarpHrliriD IlfiCi LUi caiTLEi , U 
C^detiuk], hce C^aUicciiHr O^rpinuL 



&ntMge, 41. 44, 5 or«7te 
Osanntlna peninsiula, a [6 
Gmils, 33-39j 37S i wunt* cf, sot Hitp 

Kc4iri|jnm t F'rrrtin Gwbb'IjW, G*reia; 

Itinfi orf, for FcrdDiand. I lajj-iaoj. 

AlftlHIO VI ra73-i ma. AJfonno. VEI 

iia4-irj7F Juiinhtt from, 3461 47* 

CaatiHaOj jbt Pttn 

C*et]«, JiioiiB-Bnd^bailty, 16; nf atone, 17 
CalHtfla, 371 

Catartkai Octuuiftniu, Bysiiitinc- acncnil, 
■V7 

CiLDloniu, 31, 3 j, J7 , 3^403 
CaMClFR, jA, 04 

Caihalkiatri, Latiiij Norman* *nd h ssf i n 
Cancoiin i 1^.5. i^g 

Canlf /(kniihwjj Hy™rjtb*e, ^no] PrnnkBh, 
200 notxL a7i iut*f\ 3?4v t« h 346-198, 
3Q3f 3"^ J'4f 3^J. 3313- 336. S^S. 4<^ 
4I3f *]J, +18, 4J5, 49*, J™f J3-?f 
S?J. SPfl: «E Hanirt, *04, 6l3-*14! 
Turkiab, 15U, 361, 415. 440, 433, Jl4> 
jTJ h 54^! gf Sakdin, gin, J05, 60S 

CocButnanua, jiw Cajocslon ■Gcafurrarjug 

Cocuia, daughter nfFtulip. J of FrtUWi V\S* 
Tancred, 39a; wife nf Pom, 401, 434 
Ot^rcnm^ GwrfCf IwtoriBJi, 187, tBB 
Celibacy, cLuricnL, 34, 

-Celts, bHlD-E>ixripHn peopLe, 4, afrj; 
CokIjub, rtbeL, 77 

Cerrttal Aaia, gt, 104, 136, 1J7, 1(7, 57; 
CephnLoEiHi, 434 
Cunitm. 'ia 

CejdafTJE, cuunoi nf, 34. JOjfi-SftS 
Cwui*riun, fee Michael CejulariLU 

CJtubsjmte, *#e j^dhfrrjar 

dnirt, at Chfltri-Bct, Sdduilid ruler, 

died 1050: 14I-14J, i4Ti * On f of, 14* 
Cll»jw-nifu, manaatcry. 3^4, i7j 
ChlM, TlLfklBh aonnnanrLet at Smyrna, 

died lOya: aJJ, aJJ-aifi, afof daughter 

of, agi 
CliHji:udcin h aSt 

Chlldnr-nir-MarrtS, 477, 47$ i «* flJih> En- 

rnjc-nrand, SraldiH 
Charnpafnr, huhopx dF, iS; counta of, it, 

Udiini: dr gate, 16, aS, bt, aja, *JQ 
Cbarigpglie, t$5 

CfrariilikSan, a*4-305 h il6 

Charlemagne, co-kiiif nf tbe- Franaai 769— 
77l h lntia 771-flgo, conpemr JiDC-^14: 18, 
±41 h at?, 334; sad IbQy, 4j h in 
iipajn, 34; ieffniJaij- pjjRntnflK*, 77; nt- 
gnrutiona witti Harun ar-ltnihld, 7a 

ClWfct Mtftel, ruler of F«nc± 7 14^-741: ia 

CWei- the Bald, tjijf of NttlMria 543-*7Sf 
emperor of the Frmka 87^-077: 40 

Chartnet, -sS i LDOurtt of, 377 ; i« aiw 1' ukher. 
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Chartreuic irinrinirterYV foundW of> aaj 
ChDsceL-Arnoul, 437 
ChNFteL-?lan^ at tUtitba 
Ctiaatel-Neuf, or HflnJjfi, 515, 539 
ChnACsl-ltanga. 3*5-327, 4»i 433, 5*1 
Chd.tillan.-iuT-Laing:, ncf lleginuld, Welter 
ChflvU Saqtveh, Tiutiish (ovcrrjor at Mooul 
to 110S; l-tift. 173.1 393, 394 

China, 130, J 3? 
Chi«qyM, J« Amu]f h Evrtrnrnx 
ChiVkOim-letu 6l»ms-»d-I>B\ilgri, Turkish 
fuvtmnnl MritiiL, died 110*1 I*fl, 17 1 1 

373, 3** 39°, JM 
Channe-, 147, 1*1 

ChrlBwtidora, 71, '4*, 355, ^Bo^ 2B1, 201, 

JSi, J*» ► J9*, 473j JI3 
Chriitianity, Gg. 123; mlsrn r and the 

SelcIUJlitd Tu.r>8, r. 5 ; Pcthei»ep accept, 
J*w* *nu h sr (to tune of tlw fint 

cruHdc, 1*3 ; Turkiuh can.v*r» lit, 3*+ 
Christian*, eutem, Aimeniaiu, Bdjo- 

LljIjcb, I"J k crto-i 1 iUT3- r OrlhodoJt^. P^ulitipriS 
Chfc^U afMnfrw. 466 
CfafWtJt if ZfrunrrK, if* note, 267. aft*. 

rrtt* 

Church, Greek, in Cilicia, 3«; in Utin 
ttrte*, jog h jig, j!*; 01 1'alertine-, 329, 
373, J74h f43l in 5icily h 5*, 573 ™ 

muttiEm Italy, a*o-Mfl| athlfllrj (rf 1054: 
1 6d, 407-2 ■ i, zjj ; relation! vritb. Urban 
ll h a [7-3,18, il7 h 3J<J note; £« jjZij Con- 
stantinople, pSrrriardM o£ tlrwi Ortiwd^S 

Cbnrch, Latin., and feudal Tercet/, 3, 23— ij h 
4^, H50J *nd Scandinavia, 23; and. the 
SdH^ »3S Aofllo-Snirori, 27, 72] and. the 
Normana, jr: Oltn-, 7H *nd CofLSUJiti- 
nople, 3og. 233, 330 rtots ; in die Latin 
StfiteHj 33S-33*\ 339, 373i 4* 6 

aoiliutlO, JO 

Cid, the, fee Hudruju Ui^-i 

CiEicin, 1 6+, 2go, 314 note, 
418, i3fl t J97 *l7i 
149. li*. 3*9. JflJr 373, 
5^7, 53*, 54^ i 5". S**; 
373, 39=- 4^ 43V44I. 445^ 

3*4, 1+3-J45i- 1 tD i irusDdt id, anti- 
J*a. 38 1 ; Turki ih h 147, 431 

CUidun Gales, afta, 3((4, 204, 349 

OlUtTB, 4H3 

CtteaVK ahbeTj benefgeaar ot 34? 
CJv«tfl^ iSi-lfl4H 3J1, 3J1 ? 3J B 
Cjrita. Veozhda, 43 

Charms, abtwr, 471, 479 1 of, 4^9, 

471, flflrf tw Bf muni 

Clement I J J (Ouibert), anti-pope 10*4- 
iimc 215-227, I2Q. 177, 347, 35O 

Cl*my, Gfcek, 345-3^ a 17 

Cl*ri^. Lariri h arid rlx« «u*td4 h ±7^ h 331, 
33*: *nd nruE*4o fif ll*] h 3*6* 3**, 3S*v 
jjn ; and secco»d cniutde. 4&7 r +69. 47B- 



3=5. 3*8. 
Armouuisi in, 
4I3j S», ii*, 
UyianCniiL lit, 



4Q4, +i>::- r 4-jli in (lit L*(ifl 5t*t*j, S37, 

Oermoat, 23;;, 336, 3jg, 236, 25^; biihap 
■of, asfi; wunpil pf, 220-13 p, 231, 136V- 
138, 24 j, a+8> aso h i77 h 347, 3-jS; epMch 

bjr Urban >t, 4A, 78, iaS— aaa. 32.o-iji, 
2-34, =3^ 240-250, 254, aya, 175, 344, 
347! *« Dodo 
CLMhir [, IniKf sf ch? Ffflnfc*. 71 
Clun7, ebiwy, aj-a4 h 30, J^. Jl, 7+, Uj, 
J3°, ^3=7 235, 350, j6j, 37B; ntbots- 
J, =4, 5 74^ a=4. *3^, 35^ i m«nJ!a 
&*m, 3, 44, 74-7J, a3ir 433, 34J 

Cninifji, Nnrronn in SiriLj' r 6; 
ColqgjLt, 2 5 3, 260, ZA2-2&5, aS:, 473, 477, 
4Bl 

Colnmnn I, king Hunyajf lO*.;;-] I141 
2z; and people 1 ! crusade, ^50, 260^ 262., 

OonMunnnjc OciLurnan 
□alumbm, St r 72- 
. 49 
■W,J» 

Cfinimerce. Ittu&n. 49. Ja-JJ, 7*"73:r 
Medibernuicm, £□ note, 71; Mmiem, 44 

nor*, Pji h gt; SiaDui, j <j j ; VtiwcFan, 
47; Vrtit EuroMdJi, S-lfli wicli Efr/pl, 
90, oi, 544 j Wh the LrtLn ititet, gft, 370 
CwmwreuBj rw Absiua, Andronicum Iwtj 

Theodore. ComrjErui 
Coreia, ijd 

CiHnpuCTtila, JinnH of SHnciuAA. 34 r 30-37 r 
73, iji, 2J5. 34J 

Conrad III, German emperDr 1 ■3S>-ri a ^: 
4JH, jQij niidla^iiKliEnB^f B«nnd ffUF*d= h 
4**, 4*0, 4T* r 473, 474-4791 1*** inn* 
to CoDitintimfkle, *3 n-4-tlt, 4ti4; CTD3sei 
tr Asia Miiuw, 4BQ, 495 ^ deualed. near 
L-hrirYl*(i,irr, h 4901. flHtetcd by Lcnjti VII h 
4^7'; ^ E OarifltflnliilOpLt with Mimueli 448 : 
arrives at Jerusalem, 504 305; CMnfcm a.t 
Awh3 h jo6-jP7f rtftde srmr aasiiBt Ds- 
rnueruB, ^OJ-JIO; ullj«ti Vn[b ManueL, 
510-512 

Cofirnd, buhop of CamHuMse, 73 
OMif»d h csBBtabL* of Henry TV h with efw&nk, 

o£ it*i r 3S0 r JJU 3S4 r 3Sfi, 3*3h Hi*; 

raptured by J^gyprjam, 365. 
Conrad, count cf Zahrinoen, 474, 493 
Conr*d., ton of ernpenw Henry IV, a-iB- 

*30, 3*7 

Conrad of MantJerrat, orgnncii dtTeme at 
T|re, jflfi, jfca, 6ifis 61S] murdered by 

tht ABtaseiri3 h iu h 125-127 
Coiistciico, d>ufh»r of Eohe&wiwi 11, 43 tj 
434, 430; wife of Rxyraraid of Podtiura 
■ I3fj-Ti49: 437, 439; repjeDt of Antincb 
1 [413-1153; 533, 5 3 tj h 539-54D! wife cF 
PrfpinaJd of CbaulJon 113:3-11*0: 540, 

b43 i regent of Antincb 1 ibt>-± ■ Gj: J46- 
S47 

CflEiHcnnee, 47+^ biflftop* of, 73f 473 
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Goaatanline I, Koni#Ti emperor, og 
Cofistamriat VII ForphyrajiHiUuSt grand- 
son af HaniL 1, Bytantinje Oo-anipefaf 
913^44, OToerar 1144-939: ifii 
CofisuAiiri* Vfll, ir»n4»n of C^nRtincinE 
VII, Examine tntperor ioti-ioiflt i8»j 
IK 

Cortaiajltiric IX Moaitfrriscnu?; , hi is hand of 
£a£ r Byi-*iLfLTL(: CO-i}QrJHrOf 1041-TOjo, 
emperor 10.54-1O.S4; 74, :8o. i8i-l8j, 
iiyi. 19+-197, 199, sob- 

0(rtlfl«ntiDe X f>W*t> Hjzinune emperor 
1459-10*7: I&J* lK h I9r, !»► I95k P¥7- 

■w 

CcMHtniitint, ArranuLn njlcr of Gaidar 14 

l"7! 5^4, 4^5 
CtmaraiitkLe. brodrtr of Michael VII, TB7 

Comlnntira, patrirun of Sitdj'. 43 
Commuting Km of MkhacL Vll, :Sfl 

44n *f Reuben, rtaupenid ndcr 
at Parteipert itfi-iiH; aQjQ; son of h 4°8 
CoiWtflntiric-CD.lo.man, Etyrnnture dukr, £24. 

51 1 

CofiatarudOE L*idtu.d*E, Ef»n(iiK minister 
and patriarch, 19;, 147, aii 

CoflStflnrioop]^ or Byzsjvtiiiin, IrtardHij, 
3*. 57, 70-71 > 73h 7Sf 'fop " Bi P 1 aj- 
1B6, 191 r 193. 197, a*S-ai8 h tas, ai4 t 
asi h 329, 291, 3 I S, J'ft Ji', J a 4i 
37* > 3W, 44°, 44S, 47^ 479k 5°=, 510, 
5=7- S4*. S<a. J4*-347h M4> J39, i 6 ^ 
5H4. 596110*6] gnvcmimiil. jw Uv>:-a]L Licit 

empire; first cruaide, to, »54h aSr-^ 3 , 
ifi6, 3C+-37 1 , 37*, *7ih 47S, 37ft flSo- 
z&V. 3*6. 339, 373* +7*: tttiflad* of 1 101 , 
to, 352^54, 35&-jf™v "t. 3-53— 357, 
3jS, 3&0> ]0L 3&1\. HCQfid. enun.de-, :□, 
404-484, 40.I. at, 43jj 4SI>, 490-401, 490, 
448, $0$.; pirrifuxfaiLl*, lQO» 307-4139, 
^.ti-^ij, 117, jjS, artrf ice AlmiH oi 
-Siudiuoi, LkJi<Hides, M i l- ?i a.tl Ce-ruLDrius, 
Nichnlae- III, Phwtoa 
Contortephanui, £H Andraoicus, John. 
Copte, Chrtunr, 159 
CorbY wife of Godflrty Burd, 361 
Cordova,. 32, 3D, 6ji hi uifj CtUptlflTC, 
Urnoiyi&dft of Spain 

Corfu, j74j 43i, 48* 
Cotifl, S3 

Conicm, 41, 43. 44, jliniliwn frtrtU 
4t 

Gartife, Bymitino, aoj h »oG 

Corv^r, 6ifc- «bbot of t +7B. 444, 40*, JIO 

PiXi™ flf PmfiUtf WW(n lawyer, 
Coucy, l*rJ of, 1 1 ! tti #1*9 EujtMerrand 

Com dr i'a /■^niclf, 549 

OMiitEfio.y t M4 Ap**, Joacdin, Wrllinjn 

Oouju, fiuiM. 12-13: paptO. ag-a*v 345r 
406 

Cavukmsi, 31 

ot CHSksun, i97i 



Crjc, m Krak 

C.rann t Ltz Etobert 

CrawiSSj Rfinun gEEiernL, 3S9 

Ccwitofllf »30 

Cressofi, apring 1 of r 047 

Crete, 49, 7a 

ChJtpdn. «a Robert Onfuu 
CraaJlLB, ii 

Coriais, Sla.vic paopLe-, zi 

Cton, wf>m by enuaden, 330-140;,. i^f.-. 
i47 h aji h 371 more; «i orb, sLfr for 
crusadu sgainrt tha Wtdtdt, 476; 
True Crcai 

Cmsflde of nor, iS, 163, 367, 395, 409; 
pT4pArd;tW$ Artd. financing, 345-352; aize 
□f BJT7UH, 3i*. J! 3; ut Cui)H»nri(Kiplo, 
35 J-3JJ- J5^ J^*; ' n Minnr h JJ*- 
3*Jl later pll»*C», 302-365; iuihu for 
fajlunf r jCs-3671 fallu« to rcinfor« ttvt 

kLngnjam of JcruwJcin h J84, 3-94 
CnUflfldew" ***te±, mi Lnnin iCatts; «c aSio 
Anr.iirth, priDLiptUfr' of; Edcaw, wunty 
of; Januukm, ludgdMl of; Tripoli, 
tnucity of 

CrUa*d«, EurOf«4ii ftrigina, j h 4, 16, an, 
3.791 uid Spain, 13* no«; and 

NorniMm of Sicily, jf, 6j nMt; ihd 



SrfchClftid, Tutics 163-1601; pnawibed by 
Urban II, ajT-BJij penple'^, 

158-2015; firat^ 3oo-j4i; oi HW, 341- 
\ *eoand, 463-511; third, ™ Third, 
urjiidt:; founlu tie Fourth flrnjudft 

Curaans, set Kuirunu 

Curia, nc Caurti 

Cj'Jnus riv<r, jod 

Cjfpnu, 7*j 370, STJk J74, Jfla, 306, 445, 
584, odj ; and nrat crudde, J I ». J13ih 33 J. 
337? 33*? Jn d later crundei, Ji64 r jOJ: 

nudedbr Fwnki. 541, 543, 560 
Cjttihufl h 40S, 43 Jj 5175 lord* of h 4*>s b 5/^7 

P:i3i>>il-r, emmmnder nz 'E'y rnn to n33j~43$ 
i)aJJ>ik, tavanoi of Bnlbck to j ■ 55; 5 19 
£ioiiik ibfi-Jimlnl, Artb ctdaf in Wf4t-T- 

Taim, died ■ 149: ii 6-117, ls4 
Dfi'i; ■Af i F (ALAhic, misnisnary), Sji, 1-04, 

:9? 110W, l!I h E1J, IIJ, I30> r^S 
Dailam, Sj!, :oy: paopLf frorn, Sfr 
D'^imhert, patriarch otf Jcruiatem 

ITOa: B3 ar-ohhuJiop nf rbn, 233, 345. 

J4jh 374-375i J7 B i f k^tian, 37J; u 

potriarcb, 358-183. JOO! Japomioil flfd 

D*lfrtalt*, 3 4S, 3735 «aHt of, 49, cSo 
l>*m*jrtla, 370; ur.dtT Umaiyadi 661-750: 
Si; under 1 kkatuditb, 86, S3 L Uiufer 
Fmimidj 97B-]ofiac US-go, 93; under 
Arrfj 1073-1079: 94, T5 iq nndex 'J.'Vitijjh 
loTO-IOfjj: 0+ h IJI. I0*> 375i under 
Duknl 1^5-1 104:98, III. 164, l»5 h 17*, 
3N, 330, 3ji, 377, 305, 396; ufidtT 
Tyjebrbjirj (144-113$: 11^113, 115-117, 
[69, 172, i74r 17S- 3fl*i 4*»i 4ia, 
4J4, 4^7 4=7. 449-45C 45+ 4SJ, under 
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BEti uag-ina: 117-1 irB. 4J*> 4J5-4S* 
,4)63; under Unur amd BBridi ■ [32-1154: 

4J3. +4^-44Jf 457-4&°. 4**f 

joj-jto, jT 3 -3m, J34, 514, !JSJ Ul»d«r 
Nur-*u-DSii ]|J<-I17i1 Jl-fc, j31-j^4 r 

527. 5-J 3 . 5-JY. 5+'h S4 2 -. 54*"55 d r 553, 
S5J, S*J t 5fi4, jof^ under gubdin after 

117+ J^Ij J.67, 1^5, J7»> J73-J7J, 
3T*. jSj. jBj> S*t, S *J, s«, 
Gdo, 606, 610 ■ under later ALyflbidi, ■ ifl 

Il"mie*ta, 5S7, 55", 5°i, 5*6, *3°i *hrip* 

from, 5B1 
DondaiH^n, 14a 
Daoelwvp-, 4 
Dunes, set Denmark 

163 

DanijruTjenjdidn, Turtcoftum d}7wrty pt 
K*h^e*da TODJ-CJ74J neforie: 1097: io 1f 
ito; end fire! cruflfirLr. i5ti r ttwi, *)^ r 
zoj-^fiz; jud cniBkde of ciot: 354, 35G- 
J5 s t jMl I C»l-1 17+ W note, 
44Si «l, 445> *JO, 3*7 -i its <tl*0 Mfllifc- 
C. .■ J j S c [ 1*^7— 1105 f r V-ngii'i-"Bomii 114*— 
1164 

DSnfcEi h 404-+^ 4T4h 417, 4JO 

DtiftJH, 64, tj, rttrfif 

Danube river, 22, 136,. i-Hft, iSi-iUli, 15ft, 

^15, zig, 487, 4SS 
D*;iitt»#, 30$, 6jO 

iter iJJa'inaifi (Arabic, hnuic of propi- 

innda), l(i h [it, J*fr 
Eur*, 4fi>. 
DSr-dyi, t 

Bd^D»rnrf r Fenian f«u»der at Diune ml;*, 

died T^rcn TO j 
D»rb Barfdflda. ^gar utagumu, 4*5, 41 j h 

DiLrdDil*]h^ 4S! 

Mt-Darnmiu. OJwim-ml^Dlii NijLr Km- 

*Ab- F gefchukidi r viiirin 115 
DpjtTlMUth, 4S1 
U^iufn, J|A. tijS 

Di'jd, uaof Mi^mad, HrlchGtid ruler in 

Aiefbnijoii t 331-1 ijqd ro9, 4jR 
Dfi 3 Qd h son <A MuiStHUWiad, SekhQkld. 

prutte at btLjL r jitlbd in 1143: 46ft 
Da F iid r 101 of Iwfciiuui, Artutid ruler of 

ftfJin Kaif i r ] aS- 1 144: 17* h 437, 459^ 4E* 
DiviH, Hif D*i'i[, Artntrtisn nu]*f of Talk to 

lOMc 174 

Dr fjJnyTijiKin'c LjutitoBou^ 4jSi ? ^Sz note 

DpulxJj3 h or Diptwtia,. trt*ty oi b 3.91 

Dead Sw, 377, jSi, 4*6 
IfiUa. tfz 

DcljarL, iff Peter DcLjnn 
Delta of th± Wile^ □■ 

DtnituijCj I'iyalj Ln En$ttnd h i3; in Fraa»M t 

in Germany, t& 
DnTiroin, 494, 495 

. 351 

JI 

Druuim-k, zi, 4^1; mnnj diuI fleet fmra^ 



4flj; lunp nf r 11; pUgrim from, 7^; 
en from, 301, 48-3 

'rom «n»4c trnirw, 317. 3W> 

JJt sideriun, friend nf &t. Jeiuuie, 6gj «( 

alio PeteLT Deacderiui 
HiMLil, jjh Odo 

D^ha YflflJJ, or Bafli] Hi* Yaunger, tan of 
KobFj V™U ArmefUBTL ruler af Keioun 
ti [2-11 1 ft: 4x15 

Dk, 630, m4 k* Huah 

Hkua Rodrtowz, t«inc of CttiJla, 35 

Di^u:n^, E^VHnEine rplc, 167 

Digest, of JuitiniflD, i& 

DijDn, 479; ahtkjt fporn, *JT t a?6, 377 

DulirasDh ms HBrunann 

DiUKPnts, ft* florT.anua Ui^unus 
DTrjuTt, Turlciih commander in T^gyrir,. 

ditd 1 [64: 3*3 
/Jrrznr :vr?f hull of Eugeiuui JH 

■uohnri^nBtlKcruifldiJiBjnrttheWeilfib^ 

47* JM*S, 419 
J>iytr-Bakr. £e, IJ7 h 164, l&b, 170, 

574. 575- 577f 5*Ji ""^y """"f 5*S 
n^jtper TKvei, iBq 

DobLtrj 491, 44 S 

DcuJd of CLenocmt, J4 ^, 357 

Dog iLver, jii; pau at, jgi, 364, jjdq, jRt 

Oi^L'f, OjiliMH- TurtishHitM, ]jS 

Drant nf the Rod, mtuxjue at JeruankQl, 

DurrteruLU Miidilel, dope <rf Venice, 413, 

4^, 45+ 
Dimcrfny Root, J 

I>smfrt>nT r *#f B.i[j)b 

Ehmirur r partrinj-ch of Gf-udn, aaj 

Dorylaeum, firnt cnundfi hjL, 103-204; 

Dflurori^r, 33. 3 J. 37k jS 
[Jraccoi, 2G3 

Dracm river, a6»; vjiLlfy of, afljj ^Bcj 
Drava river, its 
Drcux, count of, 
D rutin, iT^ 

r>ln}jlCi h son of Tflntiad sf hJj*u(evill« d [4 
Dmj™ of Neils-, 3J64, 30a 
|jiL'pub' r 271 

Druie j;Aral>jc, DuiQi^ rjuisi-IVtntiem nect 
*nd gxwltt ui, is3 h ncv iii h 116, 371, 

DuEmje, juhi of ^Adiqah, hAuyjdHl Arjh 
ruler (if HiJLi IT07-1TJ4: t6>, i6B^ 
453-43J, 433. 433, 4jti 

J?iji. jb, ki Jaha Cllcba 

Dueilnu, 35 

Dukrii, SJBnB-sL-Huldfc h ha of Tuiuiib, 
SdchQfciu rul*r of Eflrnascus i^^-i ife^r 

164-:^ i7J, 37i > 3*6, 

3 cj6; dthI craiBde, j&j, 3 jc, 3 t2, 314, 

31>i 3*3h 3*7 
Daluk, ji>4 r Ji6 r 536. 5J4; Dauatcf, 43; 
Duqixij, «r Dukju: 
Durandf bntiap of CkrTnOJn, ai# 
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. ier DyrraLniurni 
DytTPduym, 01 Durnio, tx i$7. aSt^ tjl, 
474, 379, 491 f (niremrjr vi, ] do; Norman 
ettojckn on. 41^ 3*1, 30a 

E*ulnCr t hifljraphcr, 217 

Eau Aftgtia, 6 

Ebles II, count of Rc*Ky, 39> *3*, 233 
EVflch, Dbbot at. 478 
EbtO rivtr, 34. 37 

fidenm, Of Crf#! before ingS: 01, 57, [49. 

150, 15a, [ft;, 191 ► i93i »?9 n a^Ji 

304 : 109B-1 1«: 164, JO* r 3 [*j 3 1 7j 314. 
33' 1 3*9p37 j 1 s 100-11 iSr 17), J$6, 385, 
30a, 4CO-404J itiS-itji! 412. 41;, flS. 
419. 4ja i J 1 J^-l 1+4: 4+6, 447, 4*' , 5*8 i 
t 144-1 14A: 447 r 4*a, m 5°3, ?I3i 
JI4> 53°, S3.T, 5471 >ftcr 134*: J43t SB 
pooJ nf MCOttd erU&*dr p 4ifi^fiB, 4>o r 
471, 4Hb. gas, £04 note, tot, 5073 
Matthew 

Ediib-ti, <Munty, under BJd™ 1 joyS-i i«t 
3^4- Set, 37a| Utufcr Baldwin If 1100- 
itelj: jfii-jSa. regency of Ti-JKred 

11(14-1104: 380, 303; rcgpncy of Hichard 
1 104— IIOS: 39»-393t Utldcr Baldwin II 
1 100-1 1 : 8: 394> 398-404. +03 h under 
Jwceiin I 1119-1 ui: 4*7 h +Sp. 4I4-+T$, 
418 1 HB/OKY of Geoffrey naa-itij: 
41S-4191 under J*fM*]i[l J 1123.-1131: 
45fl. 431; under foKsOn li IT3I-IC30: 
433, 437h 445-447, 459-4*1, 3*4, Jjli 
regency of Baltic* IIJ9-IlS«c 5T7 h 533- 
534, J59-56&; cDuorn of. tttf Baldwin ], 
Baldwin ]]. jMerJEnl, JoiccUn II e ™u«- 
Of, At*, Mortia, Marin of 
Salerno, Beatrice ; reftanrf, of h J<« Tancned. 
Richard of the l'rincipats, GaJorSrl of Lc 
Fui|et (i 1 jS-i 1 to),, Grnffrry of M BFttJi, 
Bras, fit* 

Eidgar Atheb'ng, EnnJijJi prblW, 3 T J. 3 J J 

[vd'Aard, prince of England, iJL 

Edward rht Confess^, fcinn; of England 
1041-10600 to 

Efljiitinii wiry, nef Via Egnatia 

Ejtvp [ , *9, 7 t j 3', Bjj mB, tia r ■ tfl r 1±3. 
Hi. I !+. tBq h 3^J, 37°j 4°°! Fmnldih 
] nv ulg □ ■ ui, 407, 4l(i, 434' 5^3-"5^4j 
549~5 5^, 4vun!n of 1 16 J— I [69 in,. 

323-345, 5 jft, 5(14-563 ; undsr ShEhJiti 
*f»r 1169, S5 !t HI fta f J**j 5 6S . S?^^ 
S7*-J 66. S44, S^J, 3 Mi 6*3 1 literature ol, 
167; peopJt-nf, Sx - iiiliiu of. Hi Tutonid*,. 
Ikhtllidtd^ Fatinnioi, ALyubidi, MnflllflkB 

Eii-hvijidt, N»l»p nf, 74 

Etbehard of Aur*, i» I»*e, Ut, aflB, ajfi, 
455; cji thr penple h i rxunJe,. a6»— rfji 
gn the eruude dF uO-t, Jjo, %ti t 3j8, 
3f9, 36li 3^6j -Ml die Lnlin ilat™^ oS 

ECbe river, u h i?9 f 493j 4*4 

Elburx nuLunouDi, ijdi t4i 

ElttfWW of A{putBirjB t w\te ut Louii VII, 
4*9> 47S, 4»7 i 4irtiLKb, 50J-5O4 

EmLriaLD, re* H ugh Etilbriflf* 
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1 1o jaiirt in cfaxning the 
ruler wf Jemsfllem, -601, 605 
Engtertd, 4-8 k I0v I7-I9hal, *4, 37, 6<N 131, 
151. ijj. ifiS. s?6. 34*, j8Ai Bjiitminc 

mercenaries from, jB: ; CTuradcri 

from, on flwt -crv+nde, 164, a.77, 315, 3.30, 
334; 00 b*mwk1 erustdfi t +7a> 473j 4*p- 
4fiz. 4»j: tin^n of, S4.5, Goi h 6ei h d»J we 
Sw-eLn 1013-1014, Cnnu.tr i0nT-l4tf, 
Hdwurd irL|st-jaM F Wiltiaml infi6-iD&7. 
WilliiM^ II [oSt-itoq, Henry 1 uoo- 

11JS. Hoory II iij4-iiBQt Rkhflfd [ 
1 169-1 109-; pilgruni from, 7a. 76; pfLlKAe 
of, fit iLdpir A did big, Edward 

EntUttTAnd *)f ChAloii^-efur-MBme', 357 

EnE^iermnd of Crnuc^', 4^9 

Fnna, 44, 45, 5S, tt. Gj, fig 

EnnodilUij E**lF*n ttKOlnrejHn, 7° 

]ip;i«9us, 497, 40S, J|01 

Erjirus. 27S 

Eppeiuu-Jn, ^lV Henry 

Ertlfht* of CUIoBH-flur-Mime, 357 

brmefuek. 3j0 

Emoki], chroiucEe of, 59(1 -note 

ErtMty, A3- nefctnsh, aon af Tutiuh, SelcJwu- 

JJd inSirrtirt IIW 386 
Erzerum, 144, 103, i^0 r :pO 

Ereinj*n h 163 

Eprh, we Geoffrey* Henry 

Esrfuva af Burns, v/ife oj RtyflnODd III of 

Tripoli^ 5*5, 593, 611 
EsWrt>ti h 497 

Elnirjptn. ajB, 477, itf* 4*6 
Euhoci. 4»b 

Elrfncia, wire af Roman emperor That- 
JhWH* II, 70 

Eugtfuue HI, potM ] 145-11 S3,, imuw hull 
for lecanrl trusode, 245. £4*, 4*4-4^, 
47& notej orppniize* jeec-nd cniiade, 466^ 
47*, 475, *?6i 4Sjj +H, 491 i BUthgr- 
iai crusode a$ninxt the WerUai, 479J 
auth^ri^ts 1 ntw cruinde, 511 

Eu^liermUu, BvMiLtitic in Sifily, 43 

Eupii rates river, (11, 1 47,. 14S, I91 h I96j JPflv 
jdi, 372, 400, 46a, 517, jj27, Qtif i trOH- 
ina ^ 3 d 3j 4°^ 4 12 , 4^°f t 3 *? S'3-. S J &n 
57^ E LM*J of, l^o, 439, 447? S* 6 j 
Land wert of, 114, 30a h 3-CKjn 4*3, 4151. 
valley of, zoo, 405, 440 

Enr-ppe, nup of weitein, 2; map of central h 

. J* 

Eustace,. Byzantine idrnirAl, 45 

Eustace J II. count of Baulogrn; r fc6S, £76, 

*84h 33*h J38h 3+^1 4 T T 
EufrJMM CirnltT, rtfCHT of Jeraaileiii in 

USJ: 3 Sj r +il h 454 
Everard uf Ururea, maiter of th* IVraphi 

TT4fl-T:49S 469. 
EvTemar of Choeoufid, pttHBrch. of JtTU- 

aaJern iifta-iiOflc 383, ?4j h 4*6 
Emeiuc, biihop- nf, 277 
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Excitatarin, ±41 
Eufausseia, a*6, 3*7 

al-Fldil, qadfl under HnUdui id 1174: JHI4, 

S7'r S8j, 5S4 
Fnthr-ad^Uui, set 'Abdha!-M«a]b 
Ffllkenberg, id? Hugh 

Famin**, 34 jmnerun fimt cruaide, agj- 

For fa abbey, ji 

Fa™ ulnndi, Viking in, 11 

F^Tr^i^h-fihiJi, Avyubid governor 

rnuacua, died ] !°3t 57a. 575. 576, f&i 
Farnddi*Shih r pMI of MahnrtKl SelchLiliid 
MdhiI in [I4J! +frt 

Fare, isii P57h l6z . CdQ 

abuJ-l-Fadj, A*#W»n lender in Syria, ' d ™' 
nt*: us 

abC)L^P*tb., Anniiin Lttder in Syria Lfl 

Father*, chiuctu Lmta 6? i Greet, &9-70 

Fiiimah, daughter of MuJrtttfunjed, wift of 
'ALT, JEed 63a: :ci 

Fitimidt, Atflb calipbal dyraarty in Tunisia 
KtiiHfla mud EsifKH 17 c ! "5> SJj f n h 

51-96, :oa r 164-108, llS, l*J h 114] 1^1 1 
JJ*-5J7, S*>Ji J94i «* ^™ aJ-M^iw 
**3-«ii fll-'Ali? 975-99°p al-Halirji 
99ft- nJ'MuxLan^ar 103*— IQQ4j hI- 

Mutla.lt log^-no-i, nL-"Amir 1 tOI— I EJO. 
aJ-'ArJid II0ff-TI7I P N]iflr; army, £j, 
BB-rj4, iOj, jji. Jja h 3JJ r 317:, 3l5j 
14" ► 343, 3*4r 3 6 5. J»Jr jS#, jB* r 388, 
4]S r i3I, JS3 h doctrinei, S5, gj, 

ioS-H>fl, lilt 134; ft 0 * 17 , 5 t j 
3J = . 3-34, 37*. JTjr 413, 432. 454* Sl^. 
537, 539i iP-venimcfit, 78, 83-88, 

[06-T&7, cia-in, 144, 145, 14ft, 
150-1*1. jjp. iM h 17^ '7-Ji '9*, 
3 t 5f 3 z ?f J=i^ 33J' JT*- 376, 3B.J- 
33^ h 409, 4:: h 411, 45*, 45-4. 4jj r 

||[tf h Jlo., 539, flsrf ™ Badr al- 

JnmnU. -bL^AI^L 

Per. Armenian ccanmandeT it Tel I Bunhir 
del 1SW! 301 

Ferdinand I. kli'Ht ofCflurile roj g-r^6^ and. 
of Lean i*3?-i&6s: 37-38, 39 

Ptman GoniaLez, caunl of Cutito, JS-j-b 

Feudalism, Pyiantdnc h m>4"Jo>; EiiropcBn, 
7, lo-to, aff: in ttK Letin *t*tet, jt^ 
■53^; Mnalmi, JlGi Bdthflkid, 84, IjS 

Fida'L; fida^l nr ^imJ (Arabic, d 
ioa h 109, 567 

JijWr^ 4>/S(. P^Wf. 113, -JS4. 134 

bceh, in ^vi;rttTii£urat* J 14-1 4 ! in tl» Lflrin 
^*t«^ 33^ jSa, Jfl4-)SS, 5«. 

3*6, 3fl3> +QT t 40a, 440 note, 593, 6em, 

FRiaqvc, dtjcuiownE ttfiflrflrtt lh*j 31 S, 
3:3, iiK 

PlFTIlilinn,. bi?lM|> C^emrea-Mozaca, S9 
FirtT CtUMwJc, JJ, 97j 136, ii9 h 34ft, 

Jt.10. 4*'. 4+1, 43 u 3i8i ptwetied 

uhI DTgrnnmed by Urban H, 17, zg^-a^i; 



financing of. ijS-as6, 1*7, i7i-a7Jh 17&i 
tilt of annceE, 3bS r i7*-a7ih ±76, J9*j 
131 L (0 CyTnutandrocplt, zbt - 1 ; at 
C«13«lrtinopfc, a34-a.BS- cnp*urE af 
Nirt*B, 188-4*] f vupUmt h[ Dotyl*™ri»i 
zuj.--.z94; tD AntLach, zu^-zu^, tuyju 
Sfid t»pcu« of AnnmcJi, J09-318; *t 
Ancbck 3l8-3i6i to Jcnj^nknl, 3^6- 
333 ; lidgt mid rtptUre df JciUe*lefM h 313— 
337; victary out AksiIdd, J4A— J4 E 1 CtMJL- 
jjariKMin with ■ecuiid 1: runic, 4*4-467. 
4*9-+71 P +7Jj 477^ 4&5, F<», 5;"; map, 
J4 3 

FTtlOv Armenian amixr ba Antiach in 109^ 

316, 317, 31S nott 
FlandCHf ]□, J3 3 i *3 x ; rawmti nf. Hi i7. 

W m Rnb*tt I, RoIJOE II. Thierry, 

«s, **4, 374, ^76, 390, gat, 3^=r 33™ : 
on B*CtMld inU3fld*. 473, 4 Sc 
Flavigny. nbbar of, 73 1 1W itfti Hufih 
*u Navies 

Flemish, or F1«llirnp h civiadeci, ™ under 
Fbmfera; piUjune, 73 i Urban IF* lettEr 
23 1 . J j4, 341 . 143. 34s. SSC, ljB, 173> 

A73 

FJoki™, air&j t>JI I ttt Cuido 
FoLkmar, with Ctir p*i*]e h » CtUAftd« h a*a- 

363* i6# 
FonJtrvfiuLl, aider sf, a? 1 

Forez. z7j 

Forfcilure t feudal, 14 
Fartoi* dv^tp iflo 
Fourth crundtf, the r ifit, 49I t 513 
4**, 4*3 

Fntncft, 4, cov 1 1 , is-19. 2 1 . aS, 60. 
7*-7J, 319-1-1$, »44, z jB, zB}-, J47- 
34*. *JS, 47»J «V*idtm 

from,, on puiple'i cnnadi, l&Q. 34a, 3&4j 
iftli on fint cniiadi, 241 nrrte r ifi. 3J.S. 
U66. 370, 37*-373h 393h l T 7i J 33 ? 33": * 
feruiaiem, JjS, Ml CriB*d* of IP^T, 

346. l+B-3f'. 354-3°=: i° Syrju. 

4.131 -nn second «TIW<le, 4*6, 469, 475- 

47fc, 460-4)81, 4B6-401., 405-504. J**- 

5 1 1 3 Icinjn of T tor, 0O5, amf rec Ca^m- 

BL*rr*. Cfipflians 
Ftbucodci, 18, 1*1 «tuaadcr« from, 4S3 
Frankfurt am Main. 471, 47°h 474 
Frankish stita, see Latin itaFei 
Fr*<kricl: II h GenTLin empejT>r latz-Lii* 

(dWNntd I32QX 1*5 
Frtdcrict, arebbuhop -{rf Ty«j JjR 
Fr*4*rict, hiulura of Acre. 54* 
Fwdkricft, «Hjnt t>i Baaen, 350 
Frwlenuk (I, of H()iijMliB«feN), duka of 

Swjbia, oeplievr of Ccairad Lit 474, 4^3. 

Frederick of S*wny, 494 
Frenin^ , biatrttt of, U* OttO 
French, iu utHtar FranLe 
Ffiata: Wdudin fxam. 481; *eairiEfi frora h 
301 

b rom on d , French polgj ltel, 73 
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aJ. Fi'ak, 427 

ul-Pfilab, 55fr fojj DC* 

Filled, ue. Geoffrey Fukbcr 

Fulchar of AciRQtiliiDe, prtriiftb -of Jeru- 
uleiu II4T-HJ7! 5°+-^°*^ 53J. S37> J49 

FuLcher of CJwrtusi;, UU IBte^ *3*; 011 
council gf Clermont, 339 j Ml Urban'" 
Epaeck ±40-4(42, i*7. a+ft, 3J3; «n 
penpdt'k embody »jSl on fint crusade, 
a*t, 277*2-79, a*s> «S, jpb, 333 nutc; 
Ml iht Latin state*. 344, 3*1, 5*4, 4^4 

Fulcrier of Orleans. 36:. =6z rWrtt 

FuLk. court! Of Aaif/Vy atnd long of Jft:ruo*ltm 
1131-1143: before 1131: 430-^2, 
BP 43^-434r 43*-*3ft 443-444, *S&, 
3&, S3 a 

Fuik. NftTi. count of Aigou, 74, £43 
Fiilk Rechm, count of AnjOH, * 7h a jj p ±J7, 
*3I 

Furtnr, ar Babylon, 37?, 55", 3S). S3* 

Gabriel, or KhAriL, Airo* nisn ruler of Meli* 
«fl* to 1 1 03: ri4, :0a, I** i tbn*ihter 
of. wife- of To»J> 303-304! diughrcr *£ 
wile of BaLdrria 1I P 39* 

G»et*, 43, 45^ 4&. 40, S»: **upe from, 4*; 
ts* cl» John 

Galatin, 19 1, Ml 

GildetnDr Cirpincd r jfl*v JcJ 

G*l*rin. of Lt Puiwti lard of Brtt. 418-4*0, 

412, 443 
Galicia in Poland, 51 r 

GaufiL* in Spnin, 31. 34, 3J, 37i 3Sj 39; 

count* of t 33, 3 B i nabcliry of. j+ h J* 
GaUlee-, 4*1, 4J7. oOfl, 615, *l* 
Gum", 355, 356 
G«ck, count of CnitJe, 37 
Garcia HI, kbit of Navarre ie3j-ics4: 37j 

Gariir. 408, 41?. 461. JI7E lord of, 
4*S 

GsrinJunD rivdr, 43, 50 

Gamier, r« EuHastf Gamier 

Gweotiy, as T l coiandcrs: froin h *7i 

Gitirius. VHWUfiT n>f, 264 

Gaul, 41, aa r a-Jr, 3** h 4*7J bienort* ijt. 
3471 clergy af, M7 r J4S= Prinewof, ^5 3 5 
iff alia France 

Gra, JI7 t JJ4, JjB> 5*S, 57*, *i* 

Genoa. 9 . iO+ i*-J3 h 0*> 232, 255, 47{. Jii. 
584! ommt af, 4J; bOSldoll of, 3, 4*V 5^ 
■)&, 3*4, 34*, 47*, 4*3r from, alt, 

31 !► 319, 330, 33+ 3^3, J**. jS*-3'^ 

3«*-jA 4^3 
Geoifrey. cmat of VmOSffi*^ 34^, J 6 E 
Gmflrey Dupel, wLth mnaiUj ssft, 

3*i h 1&J-1S4; wife capliiiBti in HS-Ij 

3*a 

Gtoffra^- Fulchcr, Tejn#]fl¥, 3J» note 
Geoffrey Mnlrter™. 54, K *a note, fifi^ 
270- 

Geoffrey of fird^, *6S 
Geoffrry of ItakCon, 4fiq h 499 
Gwfffey of Tbouaa^, 34* 



G*oSr±y tbe MortK lord of Manuh, TBfenr 

Of Fdcflfa iiaa-na3i 41^ 
GvorAO MphMceb, 5?, 01. fit. Oij I Sl F 197 
Georgia I43, 144, '4 s ! ID ^j i-dj; •nfly of, 

itlj, 171, 433 ; xtuttifi] ff nm, coa ; kmn *±, 

343 ^ people from. 170 i prlnw* of, 91 
G«rnrd h butHp of L* tola a, 
&sniid r ]rnrd (jf Sidon, 5c*, 537 
Gttnfd, vnm™l of Gsdfrty, 384 
G*t3f d of AneuiEBy 377 
G*ritd of RideJnrt, iriaaW of thfi Ttniplc 

iiSjI-ijSiJ, 3**, *n?-6o5. 00>-4*S, 4l I, 

□14, 6ifi 

Gcrentg> abbot of Si. Einijpie of Dijon, 

±3Th355, =7*r ^77 
f^nnViHHij, die Boroan ernjnrv, 1 34 h [^4 ; 

and Sicily., $65 thU^dcfi, ne utidtr G«t- 

rtiny ; rnETEEtmri^ loot fl(slonLKs. 4^3 

&e(rHflny h 4-9k tft, 13-36. aij> 138, «7, 
=5?, 37»i 4?3> 474 IW*^ 47 6 i bimbopn' pJ- 
eriirjBKe, 70-77: ertOfladef* fman, mi thr 
fHopk't wuiidt, i*s-i6j h iSi-a53 t aE4 
note; aO. fh* flret crutade. 27. 241 n0»[. 
on tbc cjiBiojo of hot, 34*, J 5°, JS^ 
1*0*0, 353-354. 35*", 31iS-J*»: ^e 
eetOOd CfUKMJe h 40*, 473. 477-48^ 4*3- 
+86, 4ftQ-«i, 495-5™ f 5=5 °°te> 
epi; eoiperan of h ICi-iT, &01, 6d;. dr»J 
«W Oreo 1, Salian, HmherlKtllfaili Ctn- 
T^ress □[, Acnc$ 

Gtrcnu, 34 

Geila Fv.iwrfum Jficniiatem rfsJtr«*ifj(tu"J, 
aai. ajS, 3*3 note, j&^note, Jii; On flr«t 
tru=»dr r aia. *3flj W note, 34 ^. ^Fi^r 
370-37a, ^74. a4>4, iflS IlDtfi h 33S note, 
33j BOf-0 ; [icMtbLe EnberpohdOnj 3S7 D0te t 
jao iuMe: (HI the L«tEn itetm r 384 
Geaa (I), iiitw of ftut M«£T*n 071-^97: a± 
Cisa TI h Hag of Hungry II4I-II0B: 4*H- 

4T*i 453-434, 4*^ 
ttbu-5- Chiuibi Afnieninn ruler m Eufl CO 

Iit7: 305, 4*; 
GhaHlfftfel t Arabic, frOATkr TOfrior far 

lElcurijL 38, 4l h 130-139. I4 Z 
fthlzT, m £aLf-Hd-DOl t B£-?Bhbr 
Ghmnb, tub- 

ObdSrtavjde, TViikiih djomt-y !rt A^Sharu-. 
iCnnJUd ludJp gfiz^irBfc i30 h (J5 h I4lt 

T 47, I 53 -, S*v 0(10 ^"Wifld 

990-1030, Mu'ttrl I03O-I043 
Gbfitlf! CWUit of, 176, aO* 
ni-Gb0JUlx, 4*5^ JlE 
Gbuz^ «r 0^hn: t U=C3 
Gibdbi of Arlei, pttriArOb *f JemiBlem 

■ roS-1 113! 3 S 3. 40* 
Gibraltar , as Strut 
Gilbert, bdihcn; of £vr*uuf t 177 

Gilbert nt AaniJjr. rrtflaft* of the Eioipftai 

Itfia-liTO! 555 
Gdbert of Hatibw. W" 1 "!* a ' Liibwrt, +S» 
Gilbert of TdutAB. Jj6 
Oilbflrt the. Tsmp][ir, j» 
GdAiLbtrt *bbot of Admnru. JJfl 
Gm, 553 
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Glflhw, wee H«hJ Gkbcr 

Godfrey, biahop of Lanawa, 4*9, 477, 
4?0-4*l, 48^ 490, 4fli, Sfl*> J»7, "jro 

Gnidit¥!\ djule af LanBiue r aaj 

Godfrey *f Bouilhm, t rentier of Baldwin J, 
fidfocote of thn Holy S*pulflri±r ro^o- 
I1WK d-i.iit of Ljjwer Lfnrtififtj 21, afit* 
not*, ifijj 367, 3 J, 9 ; with first crusade 10 
CDnriaji1im5rpl» h 3*7 -J &Q, a.75, aBg, Jji^ 
+77; nt CnmilajiLincjpIt, 174. tS4" aSfi - 
I S3, 330; in Aii> Minor. a86^ 3(Vj h *B^, 
i-y*, 393, 395 1 at Antmch, 3 id, lit, JIJ r 
3J1, 315-437; » Jerusalem, 3jn, Jlfi, 
339; it Jerusalem 434-J30 h 33B, 339 ; aa 
■diocate, 98, 340-341,, 344j 347, 354, 

aTJ-llflr 3^. 3*3, 4"°. 4*J 
Godfrey IF* Hliflclrtuck, duke of Lower 

rj|munE r a*7 r 37.J 
Godverc of Tosni, win; of BaldiYd) of 

BouJ&£ri*, HjfJt 3^9, jot, joj 
Gfikbon, Mu^Hr-ad-Din, SMI of E AJI 

KflehUV^miioflrhd in it 68; Ja5. 

5 7*. $Mt brctter 579 
Gulden Horn. zofi 
GnrmlQ, 37 
Gtaiiia, tflttflt of, 73 

Gonnonid nf Picquiafiy, patriarch of |eru- 

salem nrS-nae: 43* 
G*jdanljtl r S«- Cnrnrtantiiw 
Goalan:. AG 

Gothin, LrumdenL from, 37* 

t>Mhfl t T*H»nLC people id wtit £urafr. Jjf 

ree atus Viaij[OEaa 
Gotn-chalk, with thf prnplfl** crusade, a*a- 

4*3, rffl 
Grado h 49i p*irinrch of, S3j 
Granada, J9 
irraiidpre, ice Baldwin 
Grant-Meani!, jot William 

GratiBiu canon U™ycr, ^3 

tiny, Tfr Wanwr 

Great St. Bemud I'aoa, ji 

GrtrtWr Ar'5fi*^>if h J** Armenia 

Greece, So, 4$, j6, J9, 18 [, I to, 50* 

Greek language, tranxutenliaa afldfionun- 

clflturtv rjrji 
Qrttku, Hi OrthodOK dtrbtdirij, Byzantine 

empire 
Greenland, Yifcinga in, zl 
Gregorian reform, 315, 337, jjo 

Gresory IV h pope 857-644: 46 

VII <HjLdtfbraDdJ h pgr* lo 73- 
3. =flv JO. a« h 143, 3471 *IKJ 
in.Te*titure omitmveCTy, SO, a6-a7l lad 
Robert GuiBfflrd, iSc^ 114-315; rod 
CMldUIliriD(rpk h ai3, JI4J and holy ™r, 
323-334; and eld to ByzamrLmra. Sao, 349, 

*3>^S5h *43 
GtcffiY>'. B^ftniin? pafrKindi, 43 

Cundelijar., JJ 
Clundnrruvu EnounHum, 33 
rtuarnier Tnunel, 130-^37 
Guiban. set Clninedi lit, anti-pope 



GutbfiH «f Nofcnt; *W rate-, 5jfi, 545, 34*, 
ajj. ajjfi; on in* council of C|epnonr h 
339, 340, 341 im»i Ort Urbta'fl. *f>M<h h 
*45, 14J, Z47, 14B; on the ftrot CTUfl*de h 
3TTf J-4* I OH the can«»de nf ■ ioi , jji 

Guwkv biikw of TVmtUmu, 440 

Goido, trather of count AlbflJ! of Bt&tl- 
drn*e, 347 

Guild* of Florence, cnrdinal legate with 

WLcaiJ rjuubdu, ^Sflij 441, 50* 
CruieiiTK, 71 

Guiscird, |H FLuhent Cuiscard 

Gyjenm 90 note 

Gulf of Aknndretu, 301 

Gulf nf Nk-umrJitt. z8z- 

GUmlLihtifiii, Ija^d^ad-IJin, Zenrjida 1, tftm- 

mosndjej »t Moeml in 1171: 536, 566-508 
GUnutahdgtft. "Tukiflh stateff *t Aleppo in 

Guy {of LAIQSnBn) I, hiabukd of iJihjl, 
Idn^rnf Jerurakni I J.S6-I Ton before r riio: 
JQO-QD4; king- 1 ■ B6-1 ] 87: jSj, toi. (&t> r 
6o8 1 defeat «t Hnttin, and carrtrn4y, 4*j r 

jfla, 6ic-6n r 616 i after ideflfe, jSS 

Guy, Boheotond'i half-brtJthaf , 330 
Guy, -count of □Jandrnte. 5<rf> 
Guy II ("13» ReJ"), wont of H^chefbrt, 
349, 3S? 

Guy, lard of Beirut jOa r 5 &#, J3J. 537 
Guy I h vJ&Munft of Troyea, 340 
Guy-Gaoffray. duke nf AquitailM, 151 
Guy TpouucMi of MontlKeiy, 44* 
GuyluMtur fjf Boulonne, S™-!^, 3^5 

CjVPh, nulsjmim nEBcer in El«; Jj;»-j6o 

Hit, $1* 

Elabix ;nldak, Jai, S+l 
FJadlnJiBh, 4S0, jTg 
Hadfan, Rom*n emperor, 63 
fiodumaxua, Frtoklab. 40UJX «f Genoa, 43 
Hagia Sophia {Greek; holy ^inlufd), WtlK- 

dtlflJ in CotlrtaritinopLe, 110 
Haifa, jji, 3TJ, jSo, 3*4, 3*5, J9» 
HDUuult, count nf, liS, 369, 3*4 
al-HMjtfnh, T^j 

al-FJalibrti I, Ura»*yud emdr at CardovB 

70O-O3Z: 34 
Bf-l^Bkim, hhi of u^'Azizt FSsinJd caliph 

99*-ia»i: 74? 9°"9* r 97r 'SP 
iE-Hiklin flJ-Mi.iriojpj irn, ARiaatin leader in 

Syria, diei^tflrjr cie-iii 
Halya river, 355. J56 

Hari(V*46n h 143; gancmr of, 17&, 404, 430 
Harrtah, 470 i Ijefore :izg: 173, jia, jz7, 
3**p 4J3. 1 139-1 174! 4J n i435h 43* 
4S*, 457k 5»i, 5=*r S+5" a*!™ IJ«: ]3*. 
5*7h 5*8^ 57r, 57L S9+: eovermmi of P 
E10 h lii, 314, 3*8, 401, 513, 514. JJi, 
575 ; nilniara f±uHI, 58* 
|J-BjndJriiiaB r Axafc dyaarty fl,T AltppO 94+- 
LO03 uid Mosul 019-ogj: So-crj; iff 
oJnr Sfld-ad-Dftulah 044-967, Wa*Li>ri- 
Doulah 
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l^n*^, MoJcrt! leant *dhuv\. US 
Harold Htrdrtnr, tiHH of tfnrWfly 
rofrn: 7J 

iiba-H"b '1*1 .br-Zaid. PcHBr, enemy flf 
Aahmlhi in mi: n] 

£aknn:lHfor*icioS;3IIp33 4. under FeanJii 
109U-1 ] 494 JI4, +3^444* 437 i 111 dj=fl<i<C 
II49-TT&4: Jl6, 55W>. jll-iat, S3Jr S+*> 
551 mirterMirtl*mP"ft«ii*4: S»4* 55 1 ■ 

Harrnn. ->l h l&Sr 3*5- 399, 3*3. 4». 4*1 ► 
4*9, 4& 44*, 577- S3«i SO™™* of h 
jj6 h 5*2, 57* 
HamnfililV, count; ofDillingBci-ltl^iqB, 2n$ 
Hlrfiji af-RaBhtd, r Abbiftid caliph T**- 3 ^ 

ttuu*n h Turkiib crniT nf Onppadncia. in 

1&97: a8lj =93. a 0Sh S97 
al-rjajnn Val^Dhilrihi-e-Salllm, AtflflStai 

nWKT in FcftJa. I poa-nM: 108, iai 
aLHrat ibn-Bc^bha^, or H*sn.Tui. 

^ubbuh. AeSJunin mauler in Ferris 109U- 

IltH 106, Jo3— log, nit 161 
rjiabuiya, 1 16 

Huhuh; ^U^fi tArtbK, manruwriaj* prf, 

HawSru governor of Maium in IT-S+ ami 

IJawLi. mn-an-Nu'mBJi, Arab genttfll in 

Tunisia in bijii 41 
Haitinpi, rt* Gilbert 

Hflrtn, 6:4; battle of. ^87, fan. Sia-fi-IJi 
tartScqutJKCi of, 5&5, 614-*!* 

Kouran, 441. 4*°. 5 K 5; H'nUkkttll raid* 
«n, 41 *i 4ri, 435k 430, 45* SIT, 53°, 
332; MnahnJi raidaon, 443h 3"T! «t*lbnm 

In, 5*4, 51* 
Haute Cu*JT, #*r HijtJj ffflJrt 
Hwtevill*, wTaiimdl brorhera. 54 
Hswtlbcrg, 494, biahnp of, 479k 494 
Hebron, or Saint Abraham. 377, 3"5 
Hcju, S6, I**, FinniFm raid* an, jH l h sfe 
Htktl, daupjiMr Of Bubrrt GlUPcard. l8B 
Hriena, mother Cif Roman emperor Con- 

atzndme I, 09 
HeleficpLtiA, afls 
H^l*, count of Main*, 251 
HnrtrJJ II, Germaii emperor looa.--ifli4 

Htnrj III,. Gephuui *nU>«or iOJ9-I°5* 
(tn>™d 1046), 3, m. ittl and CluiLlfl* 
rtform, 34-36 

Henry IV, arm of Henry Hlh German 
emperor j 036-1 106 frowned 1 3, 
an, j: i, 77 note, km, as-i, K7-*3». **3> 
**7j J4*j 35*; itf4Ittg™"7 wcth Gjcbotv 
VII, 3A-i7. iij 

Ktnry V r »a of Htnry [V, G«rraaMl em- 
pe™ n4&-II2j (crownad IT n). jSj 

Hmry I, king rf Engla.T*d h»-iijs; J4«. 

Htni^ II, ^Biidarai Hctuy I, kkitf 0* 
Enii-iid iiS4-n*ot 6*4. 6*«h 



Hem; I, LLftS (<f Fibtim ieil-iflftoc a*G 
Henry, biihop of Olmftltz, 47S, 4&>j 494 
KmttTi IwirpjTBVB of RtE)*™b*iiB, 3je^ jfia 
±Ionty t wunt of Chfljniwenc, 126 

count Of NamjiLrv 47J 
HMiry JJ ("jaMUllireott'"), ** L1 ' 1 * ^ Bnvarin 
Utd marpn.™ ftf Aurtrii h urter duke of 

AiiHWifl, 306, 5"f J'l 
H«iry jt UiJ(*0fC"indii U .SI[ 
HeiHT, san of cftunt- pal aline Tbaflbnid of 

SLokt. 469 

H e ni7 ofEpneful=in r dlik* flf Orinrhit, 3*1 
Heraj- of Elfth, ana 
Hairy nf TeuL +*7 

Henry the IJan h dxiJie of HaionyV +74 natE P 

493 1 pilBjriEnosr. J** note 
llenicltjii. 205 t 29&. J5*. jf>i h 3 6a 
Heracliui I h Bysintiiu: nrtp*»r 4in-a4i: 

HEncLiufl, patrinrcb of JcruDaOcfii Il9u- 
1191: 597. 601 , '604, *os. 644, 
t IO note 

HcwM, 143 

Herbert, viflCONnt nf lliOUBrft 34 s 
HeriuLra, FmnkirrL tiwaj, jzd 
HtirYTSrin, rrjQj.BTavH Verann, 3-^ 
HiTmnrin. JMdfi^ve: nf th« Rbi™ r 4*+ 
H«m«EJv aithbielinp of Dttsrea, 55+ 
H*rv4 h ^cirnuai inerCflBiryp aM 
Hetoutru 90J1 at ftiluii, ArrrbsninJi rul*r of 

'LfOrnprafi irl Tlj3- 
HirirV;,:*, iat MnriaaflAt 

Hijli «tUJT, Of JeiLUHiljBlfU 4S9 5**" 

S^j 53** S3J, SJB-SS?- 601 
HlIcJi, counters of 5wabin r 

HiUe. lnrdt Gt\ pfia, 433, #5i 
HinditLj, relijpOU* cofrumimt^, 91, 13? 
Uitn *d-Dnjr. 4="* 
l^isn fll-Akrad, jift, 39*, +**: 

Knk do* ChevolieiB 
Hi-^i?rL BiiixS3>lrqJ h +41 
Matt KiifJ^ 17". 45 ■ i nabrm ot 457, 

45*, 5*4. isS, 5*7, ST*. 574-57": ■rfdK" 

HLiTorJHft9, 3 By™ IItin *i iS 3h l8S ' T9fl| 
TC37, iflflv V*K 2.12, aifi 

Hittvyvj the Pitt*iw**<4 Afw&u*, ijfl 
HsdisniB, mfe of Rflrmooil U of Tripnli. 

Hc^nateuf*™, a:n; jt# flJsfl Cnnrad UI h 

Frederick I, Ficdprict H 
HoLmiDp count of, +93, 4*4 
HnLy OrtMfl, Jtr frtia Cmt 
KaLy loACC, Hf Lbjicb, tioly 
Hfriy L^md, n?F»l<^rine 
Holy plflcea, 71, 7J, 133 h 444 
Holy Roman Empire, it* GemiaiiV 
Holy Sccl rM Papacy 

Holy SepulchWp Church at JtnJSaJcm. 6g, 
7a, 74i 77, 9°. 9^34*p 3* b , 377^ 17^ 3+7. 
617; advocate- of, J39 h 3S4, J75-3-7*> ^ 
idf (Godfrey - arehdencon of, 37* ; ai jfrrtL 
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of pilgrimage, jdx, 2ffi, ija rnrf«, j6j, 
375, 491,. 503. note; u guL of amindt, 
flito, note, a+j, *44, 34*., 5147, 551, sj*, 
aJ3 r ajfr r S?O r J7J 
1 Lok war, idea, ol , 7S, ezz ; id Spain, 2}i- 
333, *3&i pradied by Urban il, 241, 

Homo, J?*; be fort I1S3: lis, lO^E J iaj- 
■ijS: i?3. 174. *^ 4?*, 4JS. *3t. 43^. 
499> 44t 3 45*, 45^1 1 tjB- 1 1743 44t , 441, 
43SU 513, 3I4f 5'** S^h 5 al , 5^, 
J451 ITT4! IS*f 3$7, 571, 39+1 

Asrarnns frofo h 1 16 , attur* of, I [ 1* m Y 
309. ju, 323. 424, 41°. 53* 

I Jams of Hinuti, 56U 

Horn* flf Hj«in h Hn.ttin 

Hotrpira] of Si. JoJun h JtrUMkTiij 751 

knights of, jk Knirfitn H<™pLtal3sr ; 
muter? of, jofi, 5JT , fini, fan. 604, 605. 
rod wt Kayraond of Lc Fur 1 isp-i ifa, 
Gilbert of AikuUy I [ti-] l}Oi Roger of 
Lea JVImJra- 1177-1187; other musttra 
wf« twmJ:*: Aua*i? of Italhen 1160-1165, 
ArrwJJ of Conip* in n6s h Ctamt of 

Muroh r 170-1 i^s, Jobert 117a— H77 h 
Armengond of Aipe EiiiS-noO 

I ii.b*|fi, pupal letflK ro Denmark, 4B1 

HuJida. jtc rJaavfl-Hud 

E 3 i 1 .3 Li , abbot of CLuny, 234, 22;, z-ji, J^O 

Hugh* urehbiahop of Bwsncon. J30, 364 
pom 

Hugh, bishop cf Jjibala, 46b 

Hugh, hisriop of Hoisftmifl, 340, 357, 365 

Hufcb, Jsirtjl of JhJv. Jl 

Hugh. Laid of Cajnarea r errvciy to Egypt, 

Hugh, ton qf Henry I of France, count of 
V«rnumfoi«, with. Hear CtUAtdcv 137,. ajj t 
JjS. afi4-a*5 r atio-. aj*. 384. i*a> 
soj, 322, envoy to ALsdus 1, 354] with 
cnj»Mrtfi flf T]PT t 549 h 2^3 
Hu^ti Bardutf II of Eroyeu, 3«f 337* j6s 
Hugh EmbrLiro, fJcnoese admixaJ, tikes 
rubii]. 

Huab of Di», atefibiahop ftf Lyooft, 13.3- 

i%T. pap>I ]egare. 347. jji, JJa. 3*J 
H^gji of f-dlhnbeig, jB 5 
j3i^li of Fluv^BTiy, stj7 
Hugh (if Hwlirt, twd Of tUitJ*, 53? t J3» 
Kufih Of L* PujKt, lord of fiifc, 433 nOlv 
Hugh. (VI) of Luiignan, 346, J65 
Hugh (VNI) of Liuuium, 469, 5*4, 551 
Hugh of MonrcbdLo, 347 

Huph b( Monreii, 1 V4 

Hugh of l 3 ayeru r master of due Temple 

■ i^S~] c^q; 43.0, 46R 

Hugh of Ejobe«]u#, jSf 

H(Jttlb -of MSbcTiaOt mm rnf WalHinr h fOJ 

Hugh of V«udiniDiit r 4S7 

fluJagu, or HqL^vu, Mongol iwitra] and 

Mi*™, died, irfjt ijo 
Hutv^ii i$i 

Hucnbert, nu-oLoaL, nriuiDn to Conitan- 
tinople, ^07, joy-j [■» 



Hurflphrt ^ JI, Dotd □fTOfon. Jf06 r $24. ;zo, 
53-3- 535, S3-7p 53* 55*i 5^5 
1 C T9 ; 57^7 SM 
HuFViphr^y HI of ToftHI, S*9, JOS 1H» 
Humphrey- IV. Laid of Toran, Oox, 605, 

HuHrjshrey, ton of TpkpmI of Hwuccviil^ 
1* 

Hungry. 21, 12, 7j r i2g, 44S. 5 n; people 
Of, 7s, 1B5; king) of, iflfStTphtn I tdoo- 
|oj^ L«drdtW I r°77- Ta 93h C0L00U0. f 
[Ooj-1114. OOsa il 1 141 -1 i<ta ; ptople'i 
cmnda in, aj7, 1*0-2^. afrj; firrt 
ciuside in, tA'A, aftg; crumidi of itdi jTj h 
3 5=i 3591 cruHHle in t 4frj h 47V ► 

4 j ^1 1 ( 

Hurts* Turkkb peoph, j.iO 

JHuaairi, ton of 1 ALT. 9Ju T itf iiriom, died GJioi 

TOO-IOJ 

HuHSuJ-ad-Dlln tbD-EHnial^jt ApMBrin]eid*r 

■t Aleppo in ) iiJl ] [4 
i^uilm-Bil-ErTh Im*\u \ ndmind undtr S^ln- 

ddtt Iri IlSjf jH4 

Jbelin, J40, 454; AmuLy, 535, 596 note^ 

afro Balian, Hugli, Bd.]dwin 
J;*, l84 h 194. 
Ibn^Abd-d^'^ihir, Arabic biographer, died 

1293: 13a 

Ibn-flbl-TatYi, Atftbie biswrJuix died, aboui 
133^ 124 

IbMnVIMy^MBjn^jd-Chln.ZenBida' aqv- 
orfwr »t Akppo in 1137: ;■!■ Sao, jaiy 

Lhn^^Abjiwr, Arab ruler of YnJunur to. 
■ C 3T- +37 

Ibn-sJ-'AJami, Shihab-ad-Dlii aTrtl-^iJjb* 

vizdr at Aleppo, died LifT- iaa, 135, 127 
Jbn-Bl-Adilr, Anbic bitorion, died H34L 
"3, IlJ-lt7 P ISA 394f 4«, 4«, 

Ihn.--al-Fu.TDit, Arabic hiitarinn, died 1403: 
T3T 

Iljri-:iL-HfluWne, Ar*u emit in SidLy r dinl 

nbout io6g: fi, ^O, 61-63 
Ibn.flJ^KhBJiirJb, Arab leader at Al*pp^ 

died pcaji 113 
Hm-al-Muqaddam, Jtovunior at DamBHtutt 

in iiSj: jTa 
Ibn-aL-Ujildnisr, Arabic lii&ttM'ia.n, df±d 1 rft a: 

T14-1T.8, jofl nntc, 1 rift note, 401 
Ibh-'AhuinJi, Arab fulbr of Tripoli iioe- 

lloc: 173: 

ibo^a-SaUlr, Fflrim id vi2u~, died H5JE 5^* 
|hn-afl-5fjfi, Mit^iyid-fld-rJlii, Arah pre- 
fect of Daroaacua in 1 1 jot 117 
Jlm-D];-$of f, h-Iufurij ibn^iL-Huoji, Arab 
prefect of Djoiacouj En 1 ■ 19c 1 17 

Itin-yi-TumtiniL, jlrst cniir in SLeJLy, died: 

about io4j: sftv s*. ^j., 63, 64 
lbn-.rjnftu.fib, Arabic travciLtr, died [377: 

13* 

fbD-Huridfib Arabic post; died 1132: 6flv 
6j 
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Ibn-^tmmad, Arab emir in Sicily 01 10*9: 

rh^-],I*uqci3 r Anbk tnvvthr, di*d about 
WIT- 5 fl 

Ihft-J*rffib h T*iyt At* , Kejkh in Pnleitinr 

in 10*1: QO-QI 
Ibn-JJubnEr. Spaninh Arab CUrtdhr,, ditJ 

Ibn-Khalidtin h Arnbw hfMqnan, died 1406; 

S9. *7 

Ihit-^uliS, sum-tier of Hainan in iij6: 

114 

Ihil-WJSj5.il, AiDbLL tiiitoiiiirj, died. tzqS: izp 
Lhrjlubt *L-'Ajarnt, Amp win k"d« at milk 



mi: 114 

[hrnhJni 1 ibn-Ht-AjlJil&fc, Aghlabid lEflif Ln 

Tunisia floc-Eii: 43-43 
Ibrnhifeft Inel, or Ytml, gckhdkid oum. 

man der Ln iQff: I44-I4(, IJI, IQC- 
[LClilllid-j 75 i Vikings zi 
Iraohlift, Of KoiKT^ I47h IS=h '°J, i?*, *9* r r 
niltane. of. JT*. JS8. 3M> 3M> 4W 3 33. 
SJ4f 545- J*°V 5?Pi crumJn M. *M, 

SOJi CniJfldjC^ (IDT Jit, 359, Jtt ; ttCOfld 

mirtdfl and, +91, 49J-+97, 5" 
Id*, mother of Godfrey of BouiUmi, 367 
Id* Aurtn», j 5 ft, jfti 
*l-fdr!W, Afabdc SEfljpjplier, died 1166: 67 
Jdrtnidj, Arab dynaacy In Morweo 789- 

074'+*>4J 
[!likbar-Bd-UnuLiti h Fl(uiudi' governor of 

Jetuaakro in 1044: 333j 334, 33*. 3 37, 

rkhf.hriidn, TVukinb dynj.s1y in JyjJTVP* and 
Syria ms-969: 73. S*; ™ 

tl-ChoM, ton of Altaic. Arrukld rukr of 

MhTiliji U07-1TJ3: 114—116,. cji— 174, 

+S3-+OJ, 4!o-4Ji; ipiiMt Franki. 

40S, 4ia-*lB, *!l iiOBtot 416, + l9> 4J7i 

nepher?! of, 171, 417 
II* dp Fj anoe, h, tS; h*rani of, 17 
r Imad-ad-D5n. d-l^HhEM, Arabic his- 

gopher, died, is*: r 134, [36, 4S7 IMW, 

J63 rote, 57 :, 573, 619 
■Jfnffd-ad-DlTL an-^Bli^ (W as^jUib 
C J mid -b|id' Dirt Zenfci I, 4M Z+Jlji 
c Jmli3FHd-CHii Zcngp II r mdi of Qtub-ad- 

I5tn, Zengid nuler of Sinjar in 1174: gati, 

i7*\ 57?i. Jto> J"* 
brain; rrmSm (Arabic, Ittidtf), 10 [ 
c Jmni, 427, jai 

limb, no, SiJ, J", 5". 5=ir J+t 

India, IO[j in+j i^i 107 note, ija, 137, 

. Ji*' 1+T , 

lndulcence, fgrfintcniiide, 136. 337, 345- 
S4#* *53 i fpr ™»rtd ciuBidc, 4*7, 479; 
for i«irt ib Spain, 133 noU h 
lnduitr>-, ■□ JUadem SiriJy h JJ-jii in 

unefiteTT Kuropt, o— 14 
lnf*ni;ry h in oruwde smiiw, afrff ^fl*, 
a*8, 335k 336h 4W5 Jr L*tin 5tacfj h 
3 lj r 4*3. 4tj h Sfrfli « Hmtin. 



6o*. 6j 3— 4 ia Moslam ajnl«, 44^ 
5 sa 

lnfldrartd, biuhop of L«m, 349, 3.57, 564. 

I:iguLt, pi]pru:i. 76 BOtt 
[nimcovt II, pope * 1JS-H43: 44 T fiwa 
lrtue^tpnJK ctwitruTenry, sfir-ay, aja 
JtWT 1 (Arabic, l*nd-jjran(^ 1+3.. 
J ran., ijS, 140, 141-14;, Ija-lj:*, 3&J h 1*4, 
[66, 167, ■ 75, 3.71 ; Bidirocrmicy Si ; tit 

lraqj TQ4, icS-na, 1*4, 145, 14&, 

lW-l69, I7Ij I7S n 3^h 37* h 3TJh 3? s h 
3*9 r JW, 4» r 434. 4J&. 4JI4, *J7i 4!*k 
46a ; people of, Si, iO-i , rulon of, ih 
r A^ihiiidg, Buwjrthidi, SelcfaDkida; iu 

Jifail, jSft, eovtrtfttt jaj, jte, 179 
[mlind. 4; pilflrimfl fraoi, 72 

twiner of lVlqwSn, Ar*b officer at 

Mmby irt ria* 4»* 
Iliac I CaouKniu, SymitiiK emperor 

[oj7-icjij: ii Jh i9T, iflj, 107^ 198, 3113, 



r A^g^dui, B^ertlioc ^jhjMLOr 1 183 — 

ng?- J95, □» 
IbUO ComneflUJJ, h CilK^, 507 natr; in 

Cyprua, jS* 
IidImI, dBJUjjjtiEcc of AirudrJc I. wila of 

Humphrey IV of T"c,ran h dot, doj 
luibtlii, dinii+LHrr of J«cdin fl, +45 
Iicbii, 43, 4j 
[AfitlBii, [09, 143, 4S* 
ibfl-labBd iih-SliirlfeJ, Pwtjan philosopher. 

died 10S): (J4 
Inlam;. ci-Iiliim (Arabir, tbt [ubouiDcrri, In- 

God)^ Rliffton, KJtj niii, nB, too, ioj, 

iJ7— (J9h IJSh jfiS, 420 
Iilairi; dor oi^SiidTH (Arabic, abode of 

IO*Ji:35hllJ, US, *l, fl7, SO, l"v "3, "04t 
1**. 13J— 13*. iJSi thBf lew? n, 9#> 
119, I7J, 175, 33.7, 375, 53^ 567, 57B 
I*le of Man, hjng of, jt\. Vildtip in, 21 
Iimi*d r Skitiui^tJ-MiJCikj *on of Bflri, 
Borid ruler of Dilidbiiciji iijt-lljj: 433 h 
43S ? +57 

T^inSTl, wm of Ja'&Tj rjmqUutic mujrt, died 
94 otrtt, [0a h IO4 

Umill il^AjBmi, Ambi LttdtC in Syria, 
died tijk in, 117, 430 

I«iia*t3it«b S*ri(=- Moslem piect, S4-B5, oa, 
M-00, Tfrl-IJl, IJ4, 1*1, 1*5, HU5&Vi 
ih Jra Anmlm, BiCbiinH 

Jeichui, tSd; mariirave of, 511 

Italian ehiiM, "nd NwHi Afici, 4o- 5J ; and 
fixnr crunde r 3*1 r 344! CfflKlTnirfl* of, 71- 
73, 90, jiO r 584; r« ata ArnalB, OirtOS, 
Wnpleo, PiiB, Venice 

IwLy> 4, 9-JO, aS, iU 314, »T9 h M9-aa r h 
^33. J74i 3Sj r jso-jgi^ +«v fio> 
5 af; Andu and, 40-33, jfl, 7a, ifil t 
N li nti nn oaEKniieiTof MKjtht-m, i^si r ib T 
J9-0Jj 70, 178, 180, l3fj iSo, aui, »oB, 
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aog, SIJ— JS7, 3"i; N ram on cnundfini 
from, J 1, ifi r 174, 279, ijis, 196, 
jm, 32s , 330.; fin* tftBflJ* in, 140 
iwte. a+3. «s, sss r aij(. 260 nun, 2ji> F 

a 73- a JJr 3451 pil|"mn iB h 73 k 

75; pilgrim* from, 7J, i8i b aBa. 31 j F 
people: of, 66; iifli ertittdenr. [11, jjgj 
frtnfU wxmJkr Loinbnriy ; iccnnd (TU«ldt 
end. 474 rwtt, 476, 4S6.J in, 4915 fflJBdtri 
from, 4*7 h 47J, +97 
ItittttittTtt, pilfrnm, 7! 

I™ af Chart™, cmum J(iwj*T, S49 
Imn, nr. B<rf fflfif 

ira-ad-Diil, nn cif Qutb-ad-Din, Z«vgid 
tufer nf Aloud 11*0-1193; m-577 v 

T=3-ul-Dlti Ma4 H Hd h hp MufM 

JihsJ AnfPrTr*ti, or JtbflL Buhfi\ 52, uti, 

112, HQ, 3»7k 4** 
Jabil au-Suinniiq, 02, no-lli h 114, 110. 

taz. :i4, 425, 569 
Jalsslfl, T72, ja8 h 39*f 35*, 4Ji< biAop 

bfj 4<i4 ; emir af r a zg 
Jacubitei, or ^tDitnph/^rtef, dir&liRrt t*CT, 

irauni UdffiW, ]H, 468, 446, 513; 

in Sjrit, ijq, 309. J7t, 37a, 437, 4 3 a, 

J47- J*4i Sl 7- fi^TJ pnniiKli, *tt 

Mjchjicl:. odifir isnd jvjH (jmlfl, IJ9, jJJ 

J*wb'a Ford, J7j. 59.5, 607, 33, 

Jn.'faj Bf-$idiq, ShFite inunu died t*J: 64 
note, 10 1 - 1 fri 

JftfFi; ilridfr Moslcjnn to I'D??: oS. 331, 3-341. 
tmdfcr Fruifci imjfl-TiSj; 3347 jjj, 3C1- 
3*5f 3)M>9, 381-383, 4M, 4°*f 4* J n 
437. 444, 444i JlSi » Sdkdin. in 1157: 
jte, *1J| 4aranti of, 433 note, 535/, 53*; 
county of. 593; iu flfjw Retard 

JnJfll.ad-Dfn al-rj*iart, Audrain nuiter Ln 
FfrsJa id 111 1: 137 

Jofn^fln (Arabic, council), 57 

Jamll-ad-JOIn, Z*nnld& 1 vizlf 41 Mosul to 
4*a, JI3i Si4 

JatSHl-ad-Din Mutjninmnd, ut. Muhammad 

;annb-4d.DDiLlDli, atahei of H«Bfi, disd 
11S3: iu, i&4, 173,309, yfi 

^QTDhh| _|. r y 

Ja*flb" SstqiwS. «r CtuvlT Snqfl-i^h 
JnMrt™ river, or Syr Dun, i+fr 
JaiL-ni, S7S-S7C, 

J»iriar-[bfl- H L'BUt, garannii of, ^tjg h J7q 
*L-J*sr, 114, 416 

JtJteirr.ish, Jikfrniiab,. «* ChSkjUrmuh 
JcjwIw, 3J9 h J4* 
Jmnic^ St., iS h 60 

jAiialeffi: be fare imyoc 7^ Dflj 94, qc 
97, gS. 151, |T4 h piU 

erimecfi ro, bafart ieo^: 51, fB-^Bj ifr^ 
siB, ajj-a-js, 243, 74* h sj3 h i?t ueu, 
ajjh jift, 3 5 Q L pwpJrt cru£*dfl imudi, 
jft^-i^j! fljtt CfUuidt Id, xix, ^37 359, 



*H- S43-*4? P ii^5*, Si37 -ajf, *7* t 
J^S, 31=5, ji3*F BJO^SJa, at J3J-1+ 1 p 
35Jp 3951 l*lf 34J-34*h j6S-37n, 

373-J<>, 3*4; twumAe of nni ta^ 33a, 
3j8 t 3ffr j^Ji"^ 3S4; wqi-tiiB: 313, 
J*5i W'f 4*Wf Wi 1 1 iB-^ 1 31: 4' ^ 4 1 ?! 
4*6, +»sa h 4J4. 417, 41Q, 43 tj 

43* i 1I3I-H4J: 434r 4J7, 443, 444J 
jecond crujnd* 4& 5h 47iQ h ^ 
jDfi, *t, j»4-3o4i [ISl-1163: jjj, S4C- 
S43^ S43-J471 H«J-ii74r £47, SSI, JJ3! 
1174-11*7! $7i r 57^. jBfi, SDS, 6*4 r 
Aej r 6(rf, 615,13 iA; llS7-llS»: |a7 note, 
5M, 6nM.t8 h fjc fiii; arcbdemcan of, 
pittrtrtk^ cf, ai 7l 33 g h 

601. 6^4, D*j.aiid , Me!it)phioniua{GieeH:). 

fijjTiKin IJ {Gr«iO to lOpfl, iHimbtrt nf 
Fill kmh-iim, Evremar of CIlOWJUS* 
ii4a-ii«^ t3ibeUn flf Ark* iic4-i^i±h 
ArnulFcfChocqma ma-mS.Gnniinnd 
of Fiuquipij ^jfl-naB, Stcptiui erf Lt 
F*h6 iiaS-iijo, WilLiflm *f Mehhuss 
nJfr-1147, Fulnhrtr of AntjouJOme 1147- 
t t jj, ArntiLf iu of Node ■ 157-1 tSd i He f ■- 
-cUub llS4-iiai 
JerunJeiD, KEivp^rin, I33f 1 24 F 4O1 ; under 
GfldfrET io«-ii« 338-341, 375-jSi; 
Tinder Baldwin [ noa-i uB; 367, 381- 
j3? n 4™. 406—409 ; w»hr Rald^vitt JI 
TiiS-iia3; 411-413;. regoncj of EuitaDe 
<5flJhiftt HJJ-iiij: 4-51] Kecncy of 
Wiiiiniii Hunet iraj-1114: 4ai-4ij ; 
undsr HuFdwin. Jf HS4-113.1: 423-436, 

43* i «rwJ« Fulk 1 1 3 1-1 143:432-433, 437, 
4+3-+4*, rcptKy of MtllMfld 

^■4J-"5i= 444, 9^, W-SSK). Jc4. Ji?, 
53*^ 53S-TJ3JI BoJJwiii III tiji- 

i|*3t Jl8-jat, Sjjr- S 30, S47-54B; undtt 
AniaLnt 1 1163-11741 54^-353, sj&, 3^5- 

501; undef HiLdwiin. IV and itgenti 
ii74-lt»J! *6*-i6». 573-S74, 579. 
604 1 Under Baldwin V mid nceant Ilftj- 
JlSfic 004; under Ou^ aiwt Sybil after 
nS6: 5Bo- 5 8S, Cc^-trti ; hmrotui nf, m 
Bsroria i kinga of, Jiae Baldwin 1, BlldMri 
II, FuLk r Baldwin. Ill, AiRRltk I, Balthno 
IV, Baldwin V. Guy; ^-ueem of, iee Ardn, 
Adelaide, Motfla, Mdisnid, Theodnni 
Cwirifrns, DrlBriu. Canning Sibyl; re- 
JtOitf of. urEuituE Gamier, Wiltiflln of 
Euro, MdiunJ, Rjaynmul UJ r WilJuun 
L^inEtnord, Atcbiald nf ChflriLlon, Guy ■ 
refanjpna Willi Bjumtinca, j^ti, 34.3, 344 
l*M*, JJ4 - 55?i 5S D I rdJUiotuJ whb OtbAr 
LoCm itatea, 308, 399 no(fj h 41 4, 410-419, 
428, 4*g now, ^jj, 4.i| 4, 437 npr*, 433, 
4+4 ► 526, 597 ngtflj. eflBy of r 344- 

34*. 3*4-385, 4^*, J37, ijfr S4l-$+i, 
545, 599-Sdo, 6o(H,i4 
Jt»^ h rehfciOus i^iriraunrty, in E^ypc andl 
5yrla r y4 ; tn Eurngve, afls, aoa-ajj, 
4^ a -M-^35 Dl Pal*Minu r t8 r 1O0, 33 j, 337, 
6xi i in Fcrflit And MeicpotDJiiji), ij4] 
ill Sdtily, J7; in T^Hwitaji, 137 
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j.1 Jibili i4ti 1 JTh ijS- 

Jih&J (Arabic, holy Mr), (jS, 144. ifo, 
Ifi9-I7T P 1 74? 4°*. 4 Q 3. 4*3: BD ^- 

Zeiipi, 434, 4*^ 5173 ""i Nur-ad-Din, 
j za, 564, 5.6= ■ iOiiSaludieu lit, 3&4, sfiS, 

571 ► 573? 57* r 57** J>9- 5*"r 

John VIII, P*PC flTfl-BSa: +9, ju note 

John Jt, pope OP4-Q1& .r.fl 

John I TzimuceE, Byz&nliue ee-fauPMot' 
969-07$; 47 nntt, mi: in 5yrifl-, fiS 

John II CorlnKflUS, iwwi af Alexius, I, 
Byzantine *mprr(!r 1 1 1 $-1 14-3! 410, 43ft, 
443-440, 559; 01 Oitida and Sj'rifl h 43S- 
44°v 441 +4-5^44*, 458-4**, «*> 

J30v J&0 

John, St,, l*i»htfu uf P»nns h 73 

John, biihop of Trani, 

John, c*rdinBj legite, 540 

John, Mldiofll of St AftHtHH,. legKtc, 347 

John, minister of Cftfifiruudnfi IX r [flj 

John Chrysoatom, St, 

John CtonnMllUij n4ph*w of Alexiut I, 157, 

John CnmnciKut, nepb™ of *ul|Mrof 

Msnud, S4I, 5+3* 554 
John ContgaiifxhtuJUB, J4J 
John Ducai, 197 

John DlKfWj qwjlii of AJekHui 1, 3:9 

John Mturupum 197 
ohn of (iaeta, papal Ch&nOullar h »33 
John of Salisbury, 451 ■ 
John thi Otp-hitWTrulJhui, 195 
John the OdtE, Orthodox paPfttPdl of 

Angjoch to iicdc jdo, 319, jali, 387 
John Xrphuuvus. 1 97 

JocinrillriL ™ Lotlifc IX and (tic AsMJiiru, 
■ 29 

Jordan fi™ h tid, 337, 3jj, j jo, 36*, 37T h 
42i\ 3TO, 290, ^07, 0°&, 6:0; lands east 

□f, jSj, +s*, 41^, J24, flwrf fw Tnnii- 
jordan 

J«cdln fof Coumenay) I, 6n§* cnurin irf 
itald-wm 1 1 , muAI of Ed«t* P t tb-p i j i : 
hetoTE tiio: 365, jfci*, JSJ-304, J07j 4»V 
+03 r 4t T r 4U, 4T4-1 count ]PiO-iP£it 
4*? h 4l3-4l8 t 4J3f «ipti« 
41^-41^; count IlzJ-tlSIn 43 Q , 4**- 

4*9, 43', 43».4S3 
Jowd in (flf r.mn-ten«y> II, inn of Joactbft I h 
wutuof Edcwa 1131-11501 below jijp; 
4ij r 4±$; collnt ll)l-IljW 43^ 4331, 

430, 44^ 444-44T. 4**-4"*. 4*4j 304> 
jij, 316, 531; captLve 1150-1 JIT, 

Jowi-lin (oL tourt*fnh>-) III, wn of Joscdin 
1 1, -titular count of EdBiM^ J4flr JS I, J97, 
□9^, fop, fi^z, £04 

J{JKlW8 h JKhbiihop of Tjre, to?, 6iaS 

jrnKpb TflrcbuniMM, Cwrttflri wnunander 
in 1071: lOa 

Jubail, 33i, 5^4, 615, ^8 

Judi« d«kfd(e, p*pnl, *5-3* 

Juditbt dujeh*u of BWnifi, 73 

Jund (Ambic, labried wurtiiir ^Lu«), 57 



Juitininn I r BfMntbw cmptrOg jaT-jftj: 

Juyuflb-Betj TynVtih mMks «t Morut tn 
ui*: ITS 

Ka(*f RQno, 414 

iCMfanlSrtuv. ir*, JL4r J3I 

Kaf-rpSb, 3 z T , jOA, 4*4. 414, 41$, 434, 4±ff. 

435r 43ft 44', 444, 45? 
Kifr PlSjiTi, AMuwin from, 113 
KMfrSabE, 6(* 

KifGr, eunuch, HO'/irrrtDf u( AJtppo In 

mfr. 4Z6 
*L-Ktof h 119, T 3" 
liairiw*n, 41-43:- "3 

K»lb, TCvnmm. Artt> lrib*, 87, *9. SI. 93. 
KtLtddfl, Aiib 4y™*ty in Srdly 040-irtD: 

HLpnn^dJJin r ArHbK hiflruniHn. died, lata: 

I [4j Hi, 'S t f '^^h JZ 4 
EtamaL-ad-Dln ftl-IJftt*n, Aftuoeifi rnuLter 

jn S-jria nbaat my, in 
K*r* Atthai, *nn of Dl'ud, ArtufcEd iuk*r 

of IJrfn Katf* [ 144- 1 Tfifji p*7 : 4* 1 . 4*'. 

St*. 5=* 

Eaia-Kbniuds, rTunrih pcoplt. P37h 139. 

14^ I4i, I47h 16B 
ftHraja, TurJdah chkf St H0IT1F in I (04: 

■73, 35*; «™ °'r 174 
Ksrabiflh, BahB 3 -*d-Dln, coranundtr of 
Acre under Saludpn rn llSS: 5^ 

KutamonUf 353. 35^ 
Iuviird r 

Herman, died 1673^1*74! 143, 151. 
Kayseri, de* Coeaojeo 

KfirHl, Fcfhenrjf cnrnnuTMler about [B4.S: 
P 8.3-184 

Kecak, of Krak dtrt M*ahirfS, J3fi h 537? 
558, gfifi, 576., 579, gBa, jSj, dlj; h*dr«* 

14, tet SKphMiie: lend of, i« Rsginaul ol 
Chnrillon; to Sakuin Jn llW t $19 
K*rh±ln h poo 

Kmrfwehs, TMrVieh pj^vernor ol Moaul, 
AHA lPOi; po9h Jlj: €*mpaitm of pcoB: 
Jotj r 17 p, 172,, 303. 3*Oj 313-117, 3 '9. 
jzq, 3^3.; deEeit at Antiucb r Jii-Jlj, 
U7 

K«n»aa h 9^ nOfC, T43, 147 i rulftr n+, 151 
KLeaDun, r jlrx of, jSo^ 393f 399! undET 
Armuiui Co ■ 1 ] 6; un, 493, a4f j TlCldct 
FMnki. TPin-TPgot 415, +zd, 5PJ. i33l 
undtT Mofilernfl BftCf I Sl7 t 5^3, 5=4- 
5JJ 

Kbabur rimer, 169, 461; (ttOViflC* of, 37* 
KhifSjlda, H Uqailid Arab crib* ind dynaa[ rj 
163 

Khakf ibn-MtJi%. Anb chief *c Apflmra. 

died ipofi: nz, ptj r ±73 
Klvrlhib, i^c, 

Khargrw*. hevtrodox Moslem iect, S3 
Jiliarpur, P7i, ITlh 4 [8-4*4, 4i* 
al-Kliawabi, 115, m, iiS r 13 1 
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143, itrfdien 



140-141, 
S6h 1 19, 



KlLftStrS, Turkiib pcaph, ij^, 137 
Khihrt, *** Akhlat 
KbniEun, ^7, E39, <4°i 

from, lift, itS 
K]u5f il, Jff Gabriel 
KJiunn-prph, 417 
Khurnaji, 8c, hi, 97, ■ 37i 

lJJi 107, 17*; ruLorB of t 

Khun iu tan, [J7] rnlftni of, EM, ifiz 

Kjet, Ji r aa: [rfinCt of, 1) ; p»int*isi or, 

Kjtfh, Qnid Arab trib+j 87-*! 

K:Lu ArsLaB I h *nn of SuiauiLui, Selrhiikid 
of Rfltti T $3i i6 4j ■*fl -1 7 I f 

173. ii^ i&J. i8j h j£9> 393, "mi firwt 
crusade, iBB-a?!, a(JJ-«4, 37*1 
crtiMd* of tidi, 35-5, j&i, 3^ 

Klllj AnLm II, SaLthtikid of Rum iiS5- 
I19K 5*°, S 3 3, S 3 4, i'7. S4f. J74j J75> 
SoO, J|S4j S94 

Klotk, Ogbui. Turkish tribe, 1+0 

Kipchnfc^ scr Kumnna 

KJr-KhSFu »n gf Kajaja. Turkish drfitf *t 

Hgoh [0 174-775, 43*, 4#; 

<•*, 43^ 45* 
Kitghi^orKirpTE, KIr S *iIl t TuiklBhpMp]p, 

137 

Kiyi BuHlta-UmTd, A*4^n muter in 

peraia ! C34-1 cjS: l *S 
Kiy3 MTjhflnuTuuf, Ail a 15 rn nMbltfT LnP^Hfc* 

1(38-11*1: raS, jit 
TCbu Acilan. TVtkorTiflu «iaoes in Am- 

b*ij«n in 1 e H-4.: 176. 5S0 
Kntthtiuod, inmeftwn Europe, 13 
Krughta, «w Cavalry 

KnLghtj Hospital (#f b Of KniablS of St. John, 
Tnjlitary order, 385, 444, 4frj t JJJ, 
ifJjt 39*, E * cd ', t* z 7l srotrps- of, jii r ti-i4i 
Lliul AMfltBJriB, [3&-P30; fiwtreiHi, 444, 
6eti-, 6] ; rta dJu HoifHtflLj rnneten of 

Knietitf Templar, milLUij 1 order, jSji 463, 

J»3> 5l*a 5*7, 5*9, S4», 5J5, S^S. 
SjKi. 507 note, 6n h 6fl4 h jroupi of, 
46^,. jot*. S" 1 ■ ^liy ^'4i ftl^l Jt- 

dmduil Tdnpfan^. 470, joo, 55a note, 

fotTfCKM, 5J4i 6°?, 6i Sf Bn£1 ^ 
Aftwaunte, I jts H0(«£ W flfcfl TcmpJe, 
nuilai of 

KjOBh Vssi| h or Entil the Rjbbw, Airr.KnLar, 
ruler of Kawurtj dttd iris; iGGj *w h jqj, 
jSft, 3951 b±*lhtf of, 3»r mmi of 
405] widow nf, 4O3 

Ksls, 179 

fiDlikjesnr r Vartnfriaii ofH«rr t 7J 
Konyi, in Injitium 

Kown; d^^kir'm {Aratd^ rht r*crt*untl) r 

Knfc. Montrinl, of frii-Sluubnk, 406, 

Krflk da Cri±VBLi±TP,. ftnBtKfriccft, 534, J41, 

J<l, 6[0; SM#f» Htm al-rtfcrU 
Krak dn Moabifn, M Kttik 
Kufm, 63, in 

KviH«H» or Po]ort»y, Ktpdui*, TiufcUi 



Mncbrt merfieBaf Ltflv aij: h ifn, 3S(? 
Kurdli, mmTdtnln tnhvs v/i Kunlustan. 34, 

9 ■ . ' 43--I4J. 14% ^ S=r 43=f +S ■ . 4**f 
jifli 55»E indrviducd^ 120, 17^ jij, 550, 
JS&v St* 

Kuttug Ahch, TurLdih nJei it Alcppft bi 

1 117: 4*7f 4J3 
Kutuhiuth, or KuflurnuBh, SckhUkid in 

taenia, in 10O3<: IJfi, IJIf SOQB ftf, IJO— 

La Chutnj, in PetH 

L" Ftre, m Thnmaw 

La F«n4, «* Stephen 

La CtLEil»-Fr«in«, M FtflKrAttUM, 3 1 

Lp C*™chr F bnron of, n 

Lsddei of Tyrr h 331 

Ladtatar I h lunj of HunKflty IO"J7-l-ooj: 32 

I jpjy, t« fJdo ( = Urton IJ) 

L*fc-m«l GudftWBBori, kinj of tht IcJe of 

Majr, 7u 
Lrfin,4i(i 

Lajaji, Arjb ntnoer imrier Zengi in t Wz 



Lait 4 ^ 



AgcajuuH, »S8, 144 
1 jie MuixmIa, jS7 

Lite TitwriM, or Sea of GoJtlEe, 4*2, jaa, 

SJ9f 3*1, *?S, «|Oi 
LbIe Van, 17*, L?tj, 150. i02 h 371 
L^flJtiiritih, 441 

LiJVib*rr r Ualuq) oF AtW) t iS^-^jB. ^4tj 
Ijjmbcrt ai SpcJc^n, 4S 

LflmcaoF 35, 3* 

LafDpuduaa h 43 

Larapron, a^ r 408; rokr of r yn 

Lanice, hoi/, 333., ]zj. 3*fl t JjS, Jjfr 

r .Anfunc. abbot □[ Bee, archbishop of 

CanttTbiiry, 3, afl 
Lang[?j r biihopof. $fi v 4^9, -477, ^8°, +8(1? 

490, 43 ■ , 5t?ti, 5r>7, Jin»; pihjrim» from, 7 1 
LartftuadM, JJt^ ijij 173, 483; orrandirs 

iicmL, Jflti, 332 note 
Ludicea. 2d Lyotim, 4-48— 
L*On, Jl?i bishop of, 349, JS ?, 364, 

e^nswhfJj ofj 349f 357 
Litakda. 3041 b*fofti iroft 75f 3?S, 

3**f 334, 3S4f 37J. 374. 3*o. j87-J9«, 
h 3^5J under Fnuucs uflaJ-iiSoc J^la h 

3fl*h +3 4 J*f +Jfl* 53*; t» Salndin in 
11SS; 508, htt} v 6a#f bJ«h4Ji 5+3 1 
Bnvennr of, 70: letter froeo, 343 

Lffcnui p*Ib«, 229 

LdrtAifldui, inSiflly h 55 

La-tin kingdom, wee J-eru-jaJtrti, Jcin^doni of 
Lit in btatea, jcii, ixi; fouodatdiHi cf b 36ft— 
4941 ftftWEh of, ,((0-4+7; >int intercitv 
4*c, 4*j r 4*fl, 4J7 BOM, 4«f 471 ► 5SO, 
5 tjc^ S04; Later de«lapmenr, 5218-361, 
384, 614-folJ [IMP?, 34Af 44*7 f*a^ ■** 
ahu AnhOch, E 
LocrnTrk, 300 



Edkus*, J-vr*flJtm, Triprfi 
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Le Boiirp. m Baldwin 
Le TVfona, iji 

IrfPlHWt, mi Galernn, Hugh 

Li Pay, 3J4; bishop of, *« Adhfronr- 

dvuftdi *i, itj ; «e o4» Raymond 

Tjhunnn o2 r iqij , J-fnjJ 

Lcithfwta, *c» Conntaoline Letcbudjcft 
Leiri:ri$eci h «Unt ofj S*J-l6j, 3*B 
Leithi nW,. i6j , 483 
Lentini, 43 

[>eo in, pope 7J5-4] Si 43 

L*0 IV, pop* B47-S55: 46, 47 

Leo IX. pOp* [QftQ— IQJ4! 

Leo, ucMniht7p of Otbrirlfl, 100., 311 

Lfl> irarnpanriyLej^ i-ftj 

Leo TwBkitu, 190, 197 

Loan I t Or L*von, son. of CiUlBtUmtUM, 
R<Kj.pemd princfl in CUidfl II29-II37: 
41 >i 439 ► lan °£ £4° 

L*oo h lujiidjom, ja h 34-J9I kins* of, ™ 
Ordofttn II 43 4~«l4k RlEruf* II 93 1 -95°! 
Etachn J 55:5-9*6. Serroudn IJ (S^j 
ALfWBO V999-ioa7i Bernvudo Ul 1*27- 
1*J7, Frrdiiifliwi I 1037-10*5, Alfonio 
Vr:ats-ii(ifli kiugha from, 346 

L™. 34, 37 

IrfOfwM II, mgiyaw of Auitria, 350 

Leopold IJJ r Jllitl^iVff of AuKIM, J JO 

Leopoli, 46 

Ltridj, 4^4 h 4*3 

Lwi Mouline, t« Roffr 

Let old af Toumni, 336- 

L*TKflt h ±94 

Levy an lmwh *tv Jniert-ftni 
Ljbarid, Lapatrlftt 
Libia, Berber* from, 93 
Li^ee, *jB i hiibop of, 2*7 
]_]Hi.L*n > hlsborp of Cambrsi, 7* 
Linweei, 250. j 4 7i *« *I» Aiawrr 
LimoLiui, 25O 

Lipflrl«=3 h AbtdMiim prince in 1G4& 19* 
Luton, J J t 46ft, *5i, 4*7, 44^ 405, 50a, 

504, 5051 biritop of, 46a 
Li&Igux, bkJiop of, 4*5, 4S0, 4S7, 491, 506, 

S*7 

Little Artntnia h rde Gllkifl 

Liutizi, or LjujticL, Wubsi, Wend (ribn, 444 

Loire river, L^Sj valley of, 251 

Lombards, ifj $9, &4j M h 180, *o3 
Lomtord)', 0-10, ai; bdabopt frofri h i*i 
cruiaden from, in 11*1: J4fi r 34-?,. 350- 

35^ 3&<N 3K 3*Sh 3*6, 39S^ «* wmmd 

cfu&noV 476 
London, tti; TflVrir af, IT 
Loilflilliwla. J66. joa. 363, 3 fr* 
1 ^paditun, «7 

Lordt feudtJ, dfL vwtifttfl £uK>p^ IT-IJ 
LornriruL I*j «ruttd#tti freni, Ml 

peapte'i crumndt. 260. 3*2, 1*4; on Ent 
dWUle, 579. 19*7 33^-33?; ■* 
Jtr-u^&Jc-iU, 33*, JS*, 3S1 i (HI «»nd 
CFiEBufc, 4S6. 4ft5 h 4*0; dufcfl «r 

B DC I 



uke S of Lower, « Go^rey 
tb4 Hunclitack, G*dfrcr of Boutlton 



Lorto, 46 

Lotfuir, OrflLiraian empemr 640-855: 40 

Ljr]i:ir]ni£Jtirua, we LeciHiw 

Louii I (due Pi«B>. CflroluifliBn emperor 

B14-J4E 45 
Lo*li* II, CBrolir«Mn emperor 455-875: 

46-44 

LauiM. Vll, king of Flint* I [37-Iloffl iOdfit 
wopnd crmBde. 46s r 467-4?:, 475, 477- 
44s 1 to CoTi*ti rrti™>p] r F ^Bj^ga ; nod 
Manuel. CattUWnUB, 490-494; in Alia 
Mm Dr. 406-jOt^ at Ajl[i)«fi r J^fl-JflJi in 
Pnle&iine, 564-5:1; ictumA to Fra:i-Lif, 

Loilija IX t St... kirm {if France 1226-1 a^n: 

mud. dtfl AH*MdM> 1-19 
L-dw Caunitrie^ 301 ; cniBOdert from, 
Lobccikt 493 
Lu*ea. ija k 477 

Lulu 3 , eunuch, filibeg SI Aleppo, died 

11 17: 404, 4115,449 
Luni, 4& 

Lur^ [hheiUui dOlrdds of WtflOHQ PfePjiij 
161 

Lu*ii[ipn h ouf Hf Aimry, Guy, fiuftb 
3S1k 3Cff 

Mci c jiirnit-Bn-NTj c rnJ!rL, nj r 326-317, J*> h 

43J, 437, 43 S i 4W 
MBTTCrtt-Mftriri, II3 h I24, 3O0v 414. 4^ 

4 1 ?, 435, 43? 
Mawdonill, tSS; fCjldiEK fram, AM 

ilnuundrfrr rinr h 44^1. 404 
Miieicburi, 262, 4-79, 493, 4O4 

M,i ^i*Ici rjid ail 

MagyBTt, LlgnD poogtlf in RtLMl* *Cid 
Hungjiry, 5 :, 22, ■ 62 ; duke uf r ire Gisti 

Mtbdi; tfJrrmih^ fArnbw, the divinely 

guided), &j, 10O-IO3 
\Tahdi", 49 nnre h 52 

MjIjukQu, GtwaiMirid mler 099-1630: 146, 
■4* 

MuWbd, ahahab-nd-IVuv, HMl of B*fl, 
Bflrid ruler of Dbzobsclu 11J5-II39: 431. 

43Ck 43S, 44T P 457i 4S? 
MflruoDd., HWl Of MujKKnuTIBd, Selcbulid 

lurLnc mS-iiji; i4o t IT*, 173, 434^456 
MnbitiDd, hi IVjrr-Hd-Dfn 
Mahjia, count of DuluK +15 
Main dvw r joj 

Maine, counts of, 2 fi, 43a 1 ctuudjcra from h 
177 

Mjiip, *^3 h 304, 4731 *PchDubop* of. z*4 r 

473, 478 
MiiaLus, St., abbot of CLuny. ;i 

i7« 

^l^jd-id'Dih. Aonnln mfwwr in gyrin. m 
1126^ 157, 'a* 
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aL.Mn.jdol plain, 341, 41 t. 
Mnltip: ru|en «, 63 
Mstatcrra, w« f>*jffwy M*Utinru 

■l-Mnllfc . . . r iff JHJf lOTOf 

Mfllik ibn- 4 AIT, ^Ta-iILd emir of Giil>at 
JilMtt TO ] 1*3: JI* 

MaUk-Ohiti iDn-D*riEhmend h Dlnish- 
mendid ruler itraT-jiOj?: 164, }i6 h 
37a, 3S0, jBa, 3&J, j«i r j 9S . 396 

M*lik-Sh5h t son of JUp Anion, SeUjbfitid. 
MdiaA J073-1403: i4* h iji-i54j 15S- 
164, 170. aiG. 309, 370, 4S4h «mb of, 
^ 37*, 393 

Mdineaburtf. William 
\lah2., 43. ^4 note, 66 
Mimu of Cn.jijmfcr.-dn, St, 71 

Mamluu:; mjjeufdfi (A n h bc, lla vc), 64, 93, 

«Si J»j 3«j 57»j S s », SS* 
Mninluira, BkbrtJ MdniLuki;. Egyptian slaut 

dynasty uj^-j^po; 131—131; tut du4 

TJiT, 1 ThU n i^fjo-:fl7j 
ifainutah, S3! 

aUMa.'mibi. Fi[iintdV vrELr I Ji l-T lljl 454 
nL-iMVuUUi, «m nF Hirflii, 'Abbaud caliph. 

SiS-*J3: Sa-S+ P i4» 
Muiuiei II, archbiibup of Riding J38 h 

*47i 33*^ 3+7 
Man suae*, blahop of "BifKfiotifl", 3W 
ManusHJi of rlwrgn, 5*6 h J34-5JJ 
Manhij, 191, 193, 4:5, 4=1-4*3. 4*9. 4JX 

S3Si 57*; etnij* of, J*?, 4 lfi i 4 31 ? 5 1 ? 
Manfred of BrfMra, +7* 
ManpujaUd*. *c MtnsUcfarkixb 
Mania™*, «c CJ*nrjs Mdiuiub 
Midichaf-snB, Kliaiounwct, mi, 137 
*I-M*nlqih, 115 

alJWmfur, chamberlain of Unwyajda ¥t 
Cordon, died i™*: 35-3B 

Maatsflr, boa of KutuLmJsh, ScLchQkid of 
ft lira about J107S: jo: 

Manuel I ^raiuLsniji, tan of John II, 
nJT^rnirifl 4Irjp*f04- 1 34^-1 t3s: and 
TVitJidv *vi r i 1 4. t£«h jS*. !M S* 0 ! avid 
Conrad 111, 484-486, 4(18, JiO-j:*; Artfl 
Limit VII, 460-4-71, 480, 4Sjnqo3 r 497- 
jmj And Ancwch, 436k +3?, 445, 447, 
Ji*-rJ«h 33*i JSJij S36, J4*-J47k 554= 
and Amilric L, 5.5:4— 59.5 ; uiut £d«ssa, 
+61 note, 517, 534 

Maumt CoimtcnTHb Byzantine aenern], i-yti 

Mamsifcert, t44i Ofli i40 h iflrjt b«d* of, 

■40-14^, 1 -<}^ r j*i 1 caoDflquKmcwcJ, I4&- 
■5^ ^99, SD7, M3, 594 
«L-M*4disi, AjfllMt- iico^A^h« h *twut 9R5: 
So 

aUMaqrizT, Arabic hjitorun, d.ied 144^: lJO 
Mnracl**, 358, 3,73, 3^8 note, 401 

jVInraj^Di!, iff BtrmiDdo Mir^ftOBa 
Manih, 3^=; torrb of, 41ft. 53 1, fJ3, S+fl: 



uiL^cr Amumifliw to 1097: 165, aof, 39ft; 

atg; under B^uiillrm 3397-11*4: aoB. 

J6i, jfra, 37j; urufcr Fruiki 1:04-1 149c 

403, 5i4j under MinlSerau after : 14a: 5 :fi > 

1 13, J34j 117 
Mn r rdtih r 3<* 
Mi™ PtjId, 10A 

Mardir, 114, 171, (7^ 41 »^T4 h 4*4, 45a- 
4Ji| ruUrt Of, jSlv 3fls t 3S3* 4<>i, 4*ih 

si 7. ;»4- j**r s?;, j?a, jfe; wLdim 

tram. 579 
MjirMfiLlliii. 614 

Mtrfflrit, SLedLkn Rdmtrnl, jflS, 4i8 
£dn[3u r i3HURhtvr i>[ F^iyiriQiid of Poilifrt 

■nd Oons-tarice of Aruioch, rnarrwi 

Manud, 54fi--547, 554 
W*m ComrMfia, jvlutlw Ajmilric I of 

jHrualrtiii ;j4 
Miria of LiuLcnia, daugh:er of RJdutrd 01 

di* Princlpatt Mid wife of JoHcdJnT, +iA 
Maiianua ^a.vntcaLacaSDii, z^fl 
Mlrifdn, riiwpitiL at Dnflnucus, jr^ 

Marj Aksflfl h 413. 
Maij *t-$ufnir k 4»* h 430 
iVIbtj ] jjhiq, 413 
EVTuj 'UyOn, J73 

MaroniKd, MonotrrfLw Chfiatiaii a«f h 371 
■UMajrjal*. jo*, 6:S, 619 
M □««!]«!, 9 

Manin f, poet 644-645: 71 
Muturoju, bJibop of, 33S, 34O 
M«™*¥ide, KurdiBb dynuntr ai Ajiuda 

983-10561 147, ij» 
Martian, 517, jdO 
Mashbill, 420 

M^Dd t H l£3-sd-Dui, son of Aknuvui *L- 

ffuraukt, ruler of Aleppo, &cA ^ 127: 426, 
453 

Miii'H, »□ of KHlj Artfan I h Sekhnkid of 
Rilft: 1116-11 Ji: jn, ji6. S17, jio, S33 

MoaHid. ion of Mnruiiuil, tlhoinavwi rider 
|O30-i«42: 140-143 

Mau'ud, Nm of MubaiHridd, SekhQkid 
nillMn 1 1 34-1 1 50: IS&-I70, 456, 4 jS. 460 

MajjiylF: uridtr MljJlivu. tfi 1140; 1 19, 34B; 
UBdW AflftMaiiY* iftw 1I40I II9j "Pi 
46fli Jlj:, jii; al'ack«d by SalndirL in 
1176: lii, i34-:zfc, 570; to Bayhjis in 
lajoc I3CJ-I3I 

"l-M^sarryfih h 356 

^lutiLda, oauntesi nt Tuscany, 224, 11 j, zz^ 
.Miitthcv, nEDriew of Walter, 7gS 
MarrboWj or Maditoa, of Ed*3tw h Aimtrinn 

Eiitlorimi, divd ebout 1156; 1 zfn-iurftt 

39 J n 4' 4 

nioudtM, ShPTflf-*d-Dln h SckhafcidV 
jrrrwraL dieu i 1113: i4o h 304, 405' 

J 1 1* t-tirdpujjpt, 30£; 1 ill irajmpajRrt, 
113, 400; 1 ii^ ounpaign, 401; 1113 
^flnipsilffl, 404 i M^tHuUliou in 1 1 13, 

113, IS*. lfr>. 174. 4jCr) 

MauJud, m Outb-ad-IJin 
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iNtirx 



IVTau 



cudiMt-baitww of Fm(0, IflBilM, 



34Ji . 

Mauris^ Lord of trial, 537 
M*ufJe(ine, count of, 47*1 pjlffim from, 

M*U John M 

Ma v roc* ta colon, m* Marin™* 

■J JUirtrdJ, Arab juritu *i Bafihd.*dj died 

TDgS: 145 

43-44, *4-*S 

PflcBrtft vtdf at DaniRfloiB, died H29: 
iifr-:i7 

MarjidLdj, Anb dvjinaty at Hill* 

Iljot tGi, :6Sj. m< iriju $ad*qBh. I loSo- 
]IOJ, Dubai* IT07-ITJ+, ^Pdaqph II 
1 ■ J4-1 3 ji 

Mecca, H, Si; ennmu to, 4*4, 58 1, i&0; 

ahajlfs of t <»► tji 

Molina, Si. Bj; c=*niVtinii Wj 4*6 
'Mfdilemneflfi Sea, 9, 41—44, JS-JJ. 71. 

7», [fifl, ITfli. 3&9j 5J°i 5J31 ""P °f 
weittdnt. 2; rasp of Hfltffll, JOJ ™p of 
ma tern r So 

Mdv fiver, 4B5 

MtJb, *37 Pi* 1 * 

Mrfiaetid, daugWr of Baldwin II, Vlft of 
PH^, 432, 43*, 44J, 504. S o*; nrofrtd 

with hor mm BoUlhrin in in 444, 

miinrtd fhStB OOWtJ in TIJIJ 534- 
5351 oTeith in 1161: 547 
Meb'&itid, biMM of Raymond III of Tripoli, 

are NicephnrtiB- MefciMriiut 
McLicent, or Malnryn, i47 ? *5°. '*4, 1*5, 

10:, 2*0, *03, J04, 3$°, 5*7 i "J 1 " cf, 

39^.4** 
Mcli, -75 

Melkitcs, CfrrwtiHi Amis, 160 
Mob, rtbtl «[ BarL, iSo i «ofi of, zc* 
Me-lun, risccunt trf, 264. 26$, rfo h 3IJ| 
MerxflJKliekidn, or MengiljUJddi. Tinfcurfi 

dvttu^y u ErtJnjan ic^a-iasSr itj j 
Mrrjni valley. aOg 
McTnivan, 356, 35 ?J 366 
M*tv, j + ij 141 

Mwupotjuiu'e, £4, $7, 1+3-1 +^ ijt, J JS, 
164-10.7. 171. 175. ify. Jit, 3S0. 4JIJh 
4*3p 457, S«f 5*4> 5^6, 53], 574, jfS, 
570, j3Cj 1*5, JS#> 59°, SM, *°4, 6a*5 
tnbci of. 8*i Sji S6i 87, 91, [03, 1 j(t> 1 65, 
ju ; jer a!io iraq 

Mrstinn, 4+, 45, 61, 02, 3,83 

MeaBTum, ttt 'WAILsum 

Mete. 164. 4J7; biitop of, aj*, 497, jc*j 
use abo Stephen 

M(flh*d IV, humlwnj of Zo*, Hpint™ ™- 

4tupH4t' 1*3^-1*41 : iSa, 194, 193, 19S 
MEnJiaeL V, Bytditrin* to-mptm 1041- 

104= "94, *95 
CHEchfcel V|, Qysintiiu erepe™- 1056-11157: 

ifli, iSi, iOJ, IWh 1*8 
MLduel VU. wn nf CfcrtflMrtin* SVUII- 
HTj.i-iiYj,S: iSfi-iftS, 193, 



[o-5, igoi, aci ; letter to Gregory VJ J, 113, 
MiclneL Ataliaiea, 104 

Ivl L'^Juc L £fHix4z-u> 

Mieh«l Bruida, duke of Bafia, 4S9. 541 

n,jVLi.i['iii;iJfi| sfli>, 390 
tAu^ioKL CBTulinud, 'pelri^ith of ConAtftilCL - 

ranpJcin 1O54: 147; iaid ■chinri of ifiJ4; 

aoo-ata 
Midi»eL Pulluiv Tyij 199, 199 
Michael tl»e Sjriiirt. JicobLw hiuodan and 

jMtriHJch, died i iQh): ijy, aSoi rare 
Mil«ri, 230^ jji; Brchbiihrip of r 3140, J51, 

55J^ 3S0, 357 
.v] iki oi Bi*r k vrt«Mnr *f Troyw, 3+9, 3*5 
Mils niJtancy, ddM, J03 rtoH 

"7h3 II icixry orde^E, ttt fvnifltitt JHoipibJler, 

Krujihti. Ttmplar 
jVTiA'efi Cfirirfi', <w Trn'ibVrtf OftWriF, mrrioifl 

far the church, 244, 146, 24'7 , n 144 
M* Philip, Stpphnnif 
.M;nLt7, 44 
\lintiD river, 34 
iMir*l>cL, 535 

Mrrdni Jp, KdutbT Ajflb Jyiwpty *t Akfpc 
ioJ4-.i*Jg: 44, nS; Are Afrj Jilifc 10*4- 
iroBg 

Mi-diLftufU 63 

\[|^h, SOfi dF 1-ean J, r^iupenid. rultr of 

CJLdfl 1 173-1 171 ; 3*7j 5 60 
MwleoB, hhhnp or. Jt: a» aits WillLam 
MnjdiCi, 45 

Moh*mJnj«l (Ar*bit, Muhnmmpdhtbtmder 
of Jnlmdn iflLij^oQ djvl comruJurLlcy, died 
oja: miL, Si. 79; daAujIiteT af r 1*1 

MoiMMC, moawinerT, 15: 

Muiutmc abbey, bcrufKtw of, 349; charter 
t*>, 3-S8 

MoruudeEHD, Lolin, 23-14^ Grttfc, 07, 

Iflj-actj 
Munisdr. 257 

MonaaEnii, fireelc H=nprtl. JO* 
Mwidtati river, 35, jB 
Mortals, AJ jflJc pMDlt, roft tjo, 13:7, 
:7b 

Mtfrtif^ m Monaurjccun 

Mouophysdwe, *« J»mhitiei 

Modi, mLiir of, 33* 

Mont Giaaid, j^l, 515 

MijriiHJHTi, b*ran. of. n 

Mdhilhr C*S*in*, abheyj 4 s , J 77! atbot 

□f r ii^ ; jpf din Aioi* 
IMonrc < r j j|fj.rj a. thridr. 7J. 70 rtCrt.^ 
Mnncetir-llo, lit Hugh 
Mojjtfiil, «* Adliirnir, Ifuafi 
MraitfEmt, mxrcpdi of, 4Sj, 441 , 447, $06, 

jii, 543, 004, 616; ire tdxQ Cniirad 
Montfon, ttt Bertrada, l^uEip 
Montiw-en-Dar, pilcrim? from, 71 
MontUiET7. jee Cuy rniUBHDivi 
M^lmorency, lord of, ■ ■ 
MVwTjKliier, count ctf, 4Bj; lord of, 151 
Montreal, flef. 3 B 5l 54* j3s 1 1KK81 to. Me 
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Stephanie; lard a*, 537, ami me Rugitia] d 
of ChGtiUwi! It* fliw Krak dt MmllrW 
Moan, :re Motlertla 
M-">rai'n river, 4^4 
M*tflvL», 4*1 ; dukes of; ai 
M 01*11, dtnU^LTftr of Gfdwfcl, <J ftaLd- 
win II, 3?i, +S3 

39,43,638; ndrrot J7I 



Mnelln ±inar h t,'hJL*Y of h 4&4 

Mod™ (Arabic, ^MjuJlintfllfc, members 
of Imlnnujc ccaiunjuniry, XXni, fifl h IV? 3^! 
note, jtj, 5 Bz; in lhd r . 1, +S-!3 h 63-6+, 
Tit in The Mediterranean, 9t 40-sJt iS, 
i8l1 bl 6dtill\ 4 T -4S, 49-5 M"" 6 ^ 
cfi ■ . 3&5 : in. Spdti t 34-3 [j 3 i-jg, +1 -44. 
5 lJ 5Jt 6 3t A, r 2 3*. 3 33> *Wi 3+G\ 34?, 
386, 4^5, 473, 4?f>. 4^1-4*3 

MdhJk Stii I tSt I5 a t cfit . I ?Sn 

316. jajn 393* Jflt, UJh 437, 434, 
449, +53-45 fi . 4s£*4 6i . 5 J °, J**j 
Sif, S3 J, 347i J&9t 574p 57^5**. 
jflf . j^ot gwwnori of, n], rao, 
169, 170, 173, jfij h 304, 3 ij, jflg, 393, 
3gg, 403, 42D, 4Z4, 429. 451, 4j2„ 461, 
JaTI ruuHa of, I», 14^ T 5'i S'3f 
gift, jifi. j66. 564, JTJ h 373, J«h fr* 

Mount Caimtl, 331 

Mourn Hwnwfv, 371 

Mount Lebairon, 114, 31°, J7 r t 437, 43^ 

bAtttni of Qlivtt, 33+ 33° 
Mount S13pLu*, 30S, 3*9 r 3 IT, 335 
Mount Sinni, 69, 4*6 
Mount SifHi, gjg., 3134, 336 
Mofcfltf, tJJ 

MtfEwryun, Ulhai^&d Cfltipll at Duuioslus 

6&I->6£n! 41 

Mudar, QoiJ Anb bote, Si-Si 
dbu-Mub*HVftfu, A»u*tn mum in Syria ► 

died ■bout niflc 114, 111 
Muhammad, JamaL-B[kD5ri. rta of BflH, 

Bfifld ruler of Damajcui U39-1140; 
441-442, 4jg 
Muhammad, aon aF Malik- Shih h Sdthfl kid 
gg[t»n iTng-iiiB: 114, 167-171. 17J, 

3?It 37», 3*3. 3&9, 353, 394, 4°5, 4S°" 
;j"Lh/ agflimr Franks, i£* 170, H5, 3». 
4*-J 

MLdjflininnd, «e NOr-nd-Dih 
|U1urjiuniTiAd ihri-al-Hinufctynh, san af < Ali, 

diad about 741: 101 
Mubaminad JLin-TugKf, al-IbhellTd, llllish!- 

did ruler of Egypt 935-946: S&-&7 
Mq^Tn-Dd-DTh Uriur, in VJriui 

*L-Mu'rt!, Fadiulid aJiph 533-9751 St, 

[04-105, 107 
al'Mu H kzz, ZInd Etnir in Tuniuu I4l4- 

M U 'las- S d-Daij La tl, Bl^alhid nJer Jrt 

Bnfihidnd 946-967: fl* 
al-Mu^Ehrd, Arab emir of Uemda lii 7-1*4-4: 

Mu^ bid -id.- Dirt. QtLma^ rK Q*i/li:3l- 



Miyir-Hd-r>Tii Abak, set. Atiak 
Milklnil'k Ferti!H H ALid JeadET at Kiua En 
6* J: 104 

ATidiZA: ^-(aiuV (Aiabdt t SkUj 1 kiru^ h df 

AfldaGuJn), jS 
■J^MumBJlLrflrti 515 
MlI□q■dhLt«^ m Bdrtu-Muiiqidh 
ol-hJuqnf I, ma of td'Mun&rbii:, 'Abbfcid 

tsLiph 1136-11*0: 169. 17a, 461, 510 
□J- tauqEajiBj Dfitsa miwwfiBjy in t*>3*= 

111 

MunUnti, ftedber at£[ ami livtlflflCJ 1 Jn 
Mw»m and Spain 16(6-1147: 39. 
63i *3Si *t*fifm Yfliiif 1061-j id6 

Mtj+4. Kuiof Ja'faf, Shritc [mam, died 7W= 
lflz 

Mlhi, »fi or 3df*l^Mulk, Artb C*i«df 4f 

ai-K*tlf -Htwui: 1135: 119 
M-uui iba-NuJair^ fijuh- efrwcri»W of Tuniaia 

in 7C0C 41 

uL- Musi 4* tit W> °' aUMuitaniir, Ftttimnl 

cjjpb. I404-T14 , i: 53-9*^ toS, 107, 37a 
gL-MuBbuqir, f'D[unid Cfltiph 143&-ID94: 

93i 95i la J- 
al-MunlA-rshtd, ian af aJ^Muitifbir, E Abbi- 

■id adipb IITo-IIJS! lflfl-l6Pi 43Si 43 fi i 

45a, 4S4. 4S&-+i* 
fll-Ml»ft?llirt L Abba»l aJiph 1094-1 1 iSi 

3=9. J7*i 4W 
□L-Mu c tnjTuid F 'Ablndidi kirtf of =!cvi(l± 

I-46S-109I! 3* *S ™*» 
al-Mii'iaaifu. B«l0f HflrQn, <Abbuid mliph 

MuwaEnhidi, Derber aeot and dynaaty iA 
N^rtb Afi?i>-'a and Spur, ::jo- istgc juv, 

MyririephJbn pans, j6&t j94, J(Jt 

Nablutt 34^ 377, 4°^ 43 B , S35, 55 1 . 5 s6 . 
fr*4t **J, 047j *4f, Oio-t Lwd* of, 506, 

53S, 5S7r 55 S 
an-Nflhr al-^swad t 515 
■n-Nahf tL-«AmjB* h 35a 
•n-Mihr iJ^irwan. JJI 
Nytvi-fld-DCn. AuaiiiD i»4nr in Syria, 

drtJ Ia741 1 30-TJ [ 
Nnjm.nd-Dlh Aiyflh, ut ALyQb 
Moniur, emmt af r 473 
Nprifiia, fic DortalF 

Naplo*, 43-iT 5 duke* «f, 45-4B ; ihip* fenm, 
46 

an.-^nqirzb, 415-417, 4x6 
m-Ninflruh, heiabt^ J31 

NBrbonnet 9i mint of, a34i cruaodm 

from, 4,Sj ; r» «tJW Ptwf 
TVumi, 77 

fln-N*eir, H AbbP?Ed^p*i iiBo-i^ag: iia^ 

l*7-[a3, 370-jSov 5*4, &to 
Mujir-ad-Daulaht HlTJUiSllid iCIKtal in 
Egypt; died 1073: 93, 94 

of Sblrkdh, ALy6bidx h 
sovernar aJt HonU LH IITfl! 374 

Punian A»ua4irt ErtauKT id Syria \p 
1 194: TS7 
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Nflti»jty, *torer, it Bethltfeem, 6ft 3,3a, 33S 
'TSTtturt", 351 

Afau-Muulin&TCPtottlaA, [»w Moalefo) h 117 
Navarre, 1 B, H aj-jS; adnga of. ml Sflotbo 

IV 1000-103.5, Garcia [II : 035" 1054 
Nuvi**. BySJrfltLn*, 9, 4I-4J, 48, 4ft JT, 7ft 
1S1, JjT, 37ft, iV>. 3&&. 373-374i. 30ft 
4*f 1 S° T r 5°S. 5 1 r F 5 57. 55*; CiraLiiigiiin. 
43h 4+1 ?n»ad*™ r , 300- joi, J15, 5J7, 
6i8t Egyptian, jsti h sBi, jSa, sat, 
S D S . j W notr, 6 1 d r *>rtf rrt FBlinrldrj! ftwt 
linfildib, ji"i r Jjo, 314; Preach. 4^3 1 
Genoese, innir Genoa ; Italian, g-i-P, 
4S-4ft Jft 33 [. MoBLerr,, ft 41, 4J-46, 48, 
Sft 44! Nwnun, 64, Nam^iinoj 3*°^ 

3^7i 405; PnaiL, *« m&tt PiW-] SLedHlA] 
405, 5 66, 584, bit- ijcMoiiab, 46$; Venr< 
tian, tft Wtdffr VcniPt 

Naaatreih, 39B. joj, fi*7 d 6cfl; archbishop 
of, 506 

Negmei, Africa rt rt« T fft 03, fl+ 
NeocDEiin, or Nikaur, ih>I, Jj4-JjH!h 
Nep+jn, 617 

Naaror,. nib*], iSfr 

Neatorama, ChriiuBD. Bert,. IJTi 371 ► 

NduronpuKr, 493 

>CUB, 

Nmr?, counta-of, 340, 351. 35$, j&fi, j6i h 
giftr, 4^9, +7(t f cmB*deri of itoi froro, 
JSir 358, 

Nicoea, r. 5 o, 10 j, zOi, iij-aift a+8. l8«, 
rfi, 3S3, 39a; ftrflt cnuBHle at, iBtiiji, 
HiSi ^nnfld* «f MOI at, 3 fil 5 *=caod 
cnuade <! r 4gi. ^ J» 

NiwplloritzifcJ, Byname™ miniater, iSS, 105 
Niosphjontt IJI Botsnurtt^ Byzantire em- 

peror 1*76-1*8 e; ■ Sjj r 187. 1 15 Si MI, 
514— a 16 

NrisapEioniA RryuiiLiua, 185, 199 
r^LCL'phnnui MndiDMPjuB, 1 1>>. 14 J 
j'Ticttas, Byzantine goranar. 3jn>— ifrl 
N'iehoJag 1 1!,, patriarch of ConiJtarrtijiQple in 

isftrj; l]7-alft "* 
NicorcLedja, a-ij, icj. toft liS, 3J4j 33 J t 

361, 492, 405 
Nicaii^ 503 note 

NJaiMis, AjcvKnuui ItHfcrir tagrj: 3°^ 
!4ih:L«t h ObcrtrLtfl prbnifi in 1 1 47- 49J-+94 
>file rirer. gfr, 4rfT, J5 3 , S^fi, JJ7. S*6. !W 
TO 

ffllntej «oun( of t »34J s-ynwl *t ^37, *5°. 

Niih, iftj, 184, a S7 , a 5P , a4i F aig, 4S4 
Nippur, J41 
N^ibiB, 439, J3k jSo 
Nitn. a<i4 

I^LV'jrnnii, rae Ncv^s 

Niiim-il-Mvlfc, vmir of SekMUcida, died 
ruffi: tjj, ij4, TJ^i rj9> 
176 



Mizir, mel of aUMtmtninir r Fitirtt id prince, 

died 1095: 95, infi-iP^ ifri 
\ r i>:>Witt3 t ns A*WiinH 
Not<:H[ h m< GuLbtrt 

NaLrt Gnrdc h jjfl 

NdDcombatafiti, on the fint cnunde. 272. 
*93i 397; PI1 tht of 1 toi, 34ft 

$0-1, Sfta. jit 
MDcrnBrKty, 2.7, ajft, 1 r 376; cruniders 
frfioi, an fine crawle, 21, 270, zj^z, jai, 
ii+i 33ft 33S1 34^; t*cond cjTiwdt, 

4$tiL 4871 dlikw (rf h 7, Il h 17, 74 t 

and he ftotert I, Richard [[I. WiJIiMm 
l! of England), Robert II 
X-afTftfinb, in liiijjland, co, 1-7, 11, bft 377; 

in weenrn Europe ii h 4ft 711. in wjth- 

cmJtmly, J^-Si, 3<i, S^&jt 7*i ^7^ h loft 
157-lSj, aoB h ^Dft 2.14, azjKi37, 15 j, 
i77h 3T*i iflSkJy, I»-»l h J+tS5j 99-*7i 
in ItiE- ByzBurinc- empire, iS, 76, lSl. To4t 

191^ ig*. ™, 5dt, 114, 114. ^57. 37a. 
j« t on cruafldet ttt nwier NomvLndy tmd 
I»h/ : in ilir LaUn autaa, 401^ 413, 44*. iff* 

NcrsemHL, see Viting& 

North, Africa,™, 3 S rote, 39,40^44, 5D-S3, 

3J-S7k Sft <3-*Ji 8lj 3a.j 33, l*4 h IPj, 

cis. 1S1. 47*. +7J 
Nfjrtli Amtriu, Yitinp in, it 
Norway, it ; cruafldefs (rwm, 3 te E Unas 

Tjr jSfr; Nom aaslti at h 64 

NcivaI™, abbey, 51 
NrtWrttd, prince -of, 1S1 
NL7yoD r biflfaLTp nf, 4.(ri> 
NuEMiiwtynh, Suonhe Moilcm loct, IZ4 
Nurantr, QflBf Arab trihe, 67, oi, 16.5 
Nuna, Spuitiah at Hody Sapuklrtr, Ta 
Kar-arUDtaulah Beh* r ree Befclc 
NQr-ad-EHri MahiniLtL, icn of Zcfiai, Senpd 
tblet of Syria 11+6-1174; xxi, 143., 

I7t r JJfi r 1*4, 56S h J74E ID 114*1 
J t 3h 53 r E T 154; ™- 5 t7 >"5 T °. 5 ■ J- 
Jlft 53I-i34» J63 i IIJ4-IT69: JT9-53&, 
MS. SJAh 34 1 1 S4*, S4J b JI47i JS*-5J3i 
j 5 6; 1109-1 [74; jas-537^ 55^r J57f J**. 
361, 564-566, 594; ^idow of, 570 

Nm-ad-Din MubstKimad, ton of Kara 
Axrikn, Arnikid fillet of Huja Kiifi 
1167-nSs: jifi r J.*?. S74. J?*, JT5k s8* 

rjuriaiberg, 4B3 

Nuri^h, pit Zwj"SL 

Niifyaht LwdrttJUd of NOf -aid-Dill, 57Sk 

NiiniLr! nvn-imtiim, ;u Jabad Anaariyali 
NupaifH, ShTifr MMfcni wcr, rxv t lift 

lit, iiG r i6j h 3.71 
Th"ur r ra.l-jd-L'in, aan cf JCenjp, Zerijpcl prinoa 

in JI57I 53', 5^3- 
Nyan, At* Gteftiry 

DbotritEa, or SodWi, WeodMhtribeL 49J 
Ochrid*, 357, *reJlli[*hqp of, mo, 11 ■ 

Odjenbutdi, or S*prai, 360 
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OdiLDii, nbbnt of Chmy, 74 

Odo, b[ff,Qp gf Piyeifljfj 177 

OttOv duk* of JhirftUivuy, ij*. ajj, 34*-J5n 

Gdn Arpin, lirauot of Bnurfpi, 349, 353, 

Oido of Dcuil, 4o8j 441 h «ti-+f>7 

Odn of Lopcry, He Urb*n IJ 

Odn of St. Amind, muter rf th* TSntpl* 

T17T-II79: S39, 3J4, 39S 
Ofarmo idv*Jr h iSa 

Ofcfriz, or Opu, Turkbli people, 1 37, :jB, 
140. 156-1 57, ifi 1 , TS5 n*(t rfej;, rH flJitt 

Olflf Tn'fievfltofin. Line of Korwnr 995- 



OlrvnLi, biibp of h 73 
Oitidii. 14J 

Omar Kbayyirrt, or 'Um»r fll-Khaiyairii, 
Ptraiin died iiaji'ns*: i*n r ijj 
Ofidt, rfe- tJnux 

Oparto, 48a; biitinp of, 47^ nott 483 
OriijEfi, bittiOt of h 44 i j 3Jl h Jji 
OrdoxKut Vitofii, a}7 note-, atin, 3 jd note, 

Ordaflp l h kina of Aaluriu £10-806: 34, 33 
Onkdh) JJ, king of Gilicni oao-^^ and nf 

L«nn 714-924: 35 
UTcnst, 34 

Or kJi&n river, unrriptinni, 136 
Orkney uuondj, VjkingB in, jj 
OrlfBftj h tt* PuLfchGr 

OnSttMi river h : 4^. W. joA. j [ i, j 14, 335-, 
36s, 54j ; craning of, 39 s . 300, 32.7, 34*^ 
]aiufa e**rt of, oa, 51*j J3C-i33 h 3*3; 
valley of, ngt>y 4», 4*9k 34* 

Gr**ulo II, dftae of Venice, 5 1 
Ortc, 46 

Ortbcd™ Quittipng {Gtsgkih in 5dcily h 
64, in tuLy, ail, as6; in 

Anatoli*, S3, i 5 y. 163. 171, 14a, aps, 30s, 
498-502; m CiIjcu, i&o., joo;. Jn Syria, 
07, 16c, ]99 h j 1 B, 37 1 , J7*. Qt*-oai i 
Irt j6rut*W}G. jau, 3JJ. 34^ 617. 

6ai 

Ortni, Ortolirk, Ono<j h Ortmuds, aw 

Arruk, ArfikkidB 
^&}ufl] n013 <rf rIv[auiDi ArraerunD ruler at 

Lmqrean in 1097: 295, 3a c : mil of, 408 
Usscra^ +7 

<J*-! io t 46 1 bishop *t lij; 

OttflI h German *tftr»nW 436-9TJ (crawncd. 



9*t>,_ia, 73 
ittr. hi' 



Otto, bnhnp of Frei?Er>jt 4W, 46*^ 4781 +0! t 

+P7f 499, 5» note, 504, S<* 
OlKh biAhflp rrf Srmubuig, zfii 
UMrj AlldBptibi, 347 
OttnJcMr, unqnv± of Styfi*, 
Oried^ 3Jh 3J 

OlMfl liv£r, nr Amu Dnrj™, i4n, 14J 

ftjm, lnnf nf TW«itri(J Wld Tmt^wdab. 
30* 



Fiknd, ArTB*futo tufer *J Cvcxtiu in n 17: 

3»-3*j, 4*5 
E^lnnki, sbi 

Psbmw, 44, SSt J7j 3fl> 01-*! 

PlfllfiHiiu\«-tbe Holy Land, under Moil em g 
in 1099: Ef, on, 9 i F 94, i4S h i 5 r h U7> 
i*4t 31&, 313, 337, 3JI I aa ftueJ &f pU- 
yjritm 6S-78; ti b«J af fir it cniKid*, 3, 
ii r bj. 119. 3+4 591, 339k 334 i 

under F[Wl*B IP99-iifljf 33 ; t 340-341, 

3+4-54*v 3J3j 36S-J7 , ai 37+-3S*, %W, " 
Etui! uf tTusaUe nf 361, 3J4, J95; 

under Fimk* inH-1147: 383, 384, 3 9 3j 
30, 4*T, 4J*f 4J?p 443, 4*4j 47S: »4*ohJ 
of sawfiid wuadti, 460, 467, 47a, +75, 
47*\ 479> 48*, 4**r 4^r 4tH-496i -wrf 
enjude ir^ 506, $nj, S°9-51Xi under 
Fnuik* 1147-1174: JJS, J3* h j 5 J r 

J!J r i eS- nriJer Fnuiti 1174-1167: 571 h 

573, J«N 5S»h S93j J9J, 30*i 4<Bl 
wnquffl! by Ssbdin iiSt-itSo: jfl^. 
387, til- rnufm, 307, 56a; ire dfrs Jcnu 
sjJcm, kinsdurA of 
PfliTitittt BTCTiMiriLJCOrHl, ij 

PtJu r 431 

PnmpLofia, 33, 34, jfl 

pptitdos^ 353 
FnnlrlLrrH r 41 

Papii£y, and HiiTiope- h s.]-34 h SJ-37, 34, 71, 
140, i58-i8cj, aaj h aaj, 333; and Cooi- 

lbrt[LjbUf)le r 164-, 188-109, 2*7>-3.:3., 316^ 
aiE^ /aj, aaj, jj4, tlao; rod. the Arab*, 
+4-43, 4J, J-l^ j]] trtd th* Li tin 

flrfl.!«n h 374 note, 377-110r jSj. 466, 6ni. 
Sfljj; m ukv CkurcK, RomBTL, JwJ j'fuJ- 
vidunl Ptoper 

PnprdBpmlflf 33* i 0lTiP4INWi ftOtli, lyj 

Pflph««, 3.fri h 364 

hraij»nd.yi*t, ur Leo PtaiBMpomdylefl 
Pari?, a*, asB, 479 1 biBhop flf, 349 ^ «to 
Riotxtr 

FiiriofJfciB. anj 
P*trth«nB, 389 

PuscbaL II {RxuietLu* nfHlern), pope idog- 
ciifc Z47, 34^ jM, 3*j, 4n?; »nd 
crutadc flf i|0| h 343-347, 33a f and. 
BoJunvond'u IL i.-™™dr", jh>i ; and Tvir in 
Spurn, 475-476 

E } j.sr.au r 4BH; Endup cf h 

Pktrucicbt, patjiardBtc, ut itPfStt AJcXBn- 
Alii, AtlTjChJi, Constantinople. Grata, 
JemnJEtn 

Pnjbdnaki^ fit Ferhftimijii 

Fjiulianna, bontjcsJ ChriBdan But, 17 1 ► ao? 
F'*vJa r 1*2; bJuhnjjji o£, J<e 
hjtraiy *eu Hugh 
3^LLe-of God h 15, 431 

PtHdJltS^ id UtBterfl Europe, in Sicily. 

Si- 57- ia fiyaaiiune: anpiit, ip#j h 

aflt-iA4 h 307 
Pt*Mri« h CfUB*dc, HB P*3rj,i(,'t CrUPmjH 
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P*cb«ic$t, Tlirfcrih JNBJjIt, it. 31, 137, 

776, iS:-iSj r iBc-iO*. 10S, *]3-aiSi 
II J j -b* Ryinntinc mereouriei, ■ I4, ■ pi, 
i«, iOJ, 174, 359 

PoEldelaju, Ralph PwlddflU 

Pmf± of France, ii, 17 

Pdriflfl, 47+ QOt*: 

J'fluannii, a74 

Pelayc, Irinfi of Che ArturoU 718-7S?: Js 
Pelecanum, aBo, 3JS7, aBa, 291 
PtduHirtirrtV, +C7 h 337 

PenaocKv jiilirinYifrfl 73, 73, 76; pro- 
vehdii at ClennbhE Hg&fdLnfj 3-+J> 

P«p]Et crunde, zjT-arjj. aSl-iSfl nil 
Peter cbc Hermit, agfl, 260-262. zoi ; of 
IVflhtfr S*JB-Avoij h ajS-ato^ iSt ■ of 
Folkmzr. Gottschilk, *tnJ EluichOj afluV- 
ut ConrtratinoplE,. iSi-ioa;. *fr- 
itihilattd in Asia Minor, 1S1-2&5 - 

Pepin, Don of Chfl£l*migtl#3 king *f |t*lv 

Pfta, aBj h 

cduoE 4*0 h 43Sj 49a, jc*f 

cruiBderi from, 177 
PiliBOtW*, buhop of, 34B 
PWrnft. » t 5 !f flfi, 91, gi 5p 96, iuj r 

104, [*S, iou, ut, jsi, 131 j ruler* 

of, 3^ 577, 560, 586; map. [34; rteafc) 

lt-iil 

Pe™bti Gulf, C*,. ]«. 1*4, [flj, 143k ' 5T 
FerHiin IniuninflE, transliteration bjwJ rto- 

rrWnCltfure, Xiii h *kv 
Feniani, orlranianS, IndiJ-EujiJJXSn people, 

ioj, idj, iu r 157, 164 
Pecer, 1, Icing of /Lrafl on 1004-1104; 13 1), 

«a 

Peter, doge of V*ni*a, 47 

Peter BorthoLoniEW, and the hftlj 1 larut*. 
330-313; jEuelaticini, 334, 325, JJft. JJJ, 
jjij: ordwsl *rnJ detfh., 530, 333 note 

Peter DeLjui. :3i 

Peter Otjidcriuj, 3.35 

PrMr iA AuJpfl, 3^7, Ji* 

[ h etur nf CutiUnn h J07 

Peter of La Chitre. 468 niXe* 

Pewr of TJurbcaine, tdibop of Albajj, jas- 

J*7p 339 
L'cter of Elouix, £47 
Pfcter of Stenay. 396 

Feter the Hermit, 223, 35 [ulgrjcnaKt of, 
7^ ajfl-l wLih peopLc'i cruudt, agS, zoo— 
3*a r s-fih, aSi-iflj, 1S4 iSn), 473; 

» idifintciuiflrlE r sflg, JIJ, }U h 344 

PJlflrtW, island in Akundnn, SF4 
f hilnddptiifl, or AlMbdur, 497 
PhilBKtuv cr KiLirioa, V*br*m, AnntiuHfi 
ruJer in Aratolu Id t^Ss: is*. iji h iQe j 

PluLi|> [ h kilifi of FrpruB ilicw-i tdB; a J, aao, 

1JJ, SJ7 h ajl, a;a h J4li, 34S t 345k JJi 
Philip II ( Aupiitua>. mti of Ljuh VJI h Jdoi 

t h iLilip-. brHhftT of Louie VII, 4*9 note 



Philip, anon* of FlmderB, S7J, SQJ, ijcjS 
F'LiLip Of Millj, 1<HJ «t Wnblui. OHErtex «f 

ill* Ttmpk Tl6s-ll7^ 5<*, S35, 537, 

SSS 

Philip \Ln^ttoit. iji 

PhiHp of NaWu?, *j* Philip at MilLy 

fhilippopaLit, Or PLo*div h u;, 357, 

^69, 35J, ^4. 4*J. 
PtuUHjncLiiiin, or Altshthur, adi, 144, 3*JJ h 

3 14, 3*1 

JtuLopaduin, «0£tu4Ur« flf ConMBinjtimjpIt, 

4 B6, 4 ao _ 
Piinci i;s.. paTrLLr^iud tJ^nM 3nEnH|Hu ill $77! 

44 

Phiigc!, iQjij 34^, aoi 

Pucenn, hohop if, 347 njOWf ™*ncP nf h 
iSflv l-?7-a3i, Z35, 23.1. S4fl. *5*i aj* 

Picardy, 3J*3 pdtsrnii From, 7± 

Ftcoa do lEuropa, Ja 

P|ctqqigTLy r nu GoTrr.hKid 

Pll**, itdjimuul PilEft 

Pill^nrrj Mourjllirii l-nft t 397 

FM^rims, TiilflrLranpfi, n*H ItHiJff Jf/UE*lefri h 
('.!(:■ ri1rK1E1tel.1i, Monte Gnr^pno, fCnnit<i rK, 

PiM. fl, 14, J»-J3 h B39, 57^ 475, S 11 - 5*4f 
6oj r irchibiahjDp of h «e Dwrnbcrti people 
OF, 53, «; I™"! from, 3, 4& r 5a h (JJl 
eWpt- ff*m h 37+, 37^, J77, 379, 3*S. 4*i. 

47* 
Piscuia, aao 

lord 4f ul-Bltrfln, <"-J 
Plotikau h count of, 4(5 & 
P* fj«e[ t 47 
Ifodandii^ aijt, 

PfiEfTj. eruaide, i^a- 
Point Lkou, 43 
PaiBB^, iji 

Paiticri, as: P J47. .14*, 3*41 «MWil4 at, 
347, 349^ 39' i al™ K*ymD™l 

PorMrtl, »36| wunin of, n. ia, imuf «e 
Willinm VU, VIII. dthf IX i cruwkrn 
fj 1 jtil, :n hoi: JjS-Jofr; fitt SftCOJMi 
OUH(]( h 4$? h 499 

Pblaiul, ji, 474 notPj Sit 

Firffi'rtjy, in Kumini 

PoGvbo™, or Bolvadin, 374 

PiMWiiratjlis, 44j, 4^6; prince ut„ 494 

I'niu, bdii of BnrtnurtU 44UflT of Tripoli 
11:3-113.7: 396 note. 4*t. 4**i 4*+, 4*S, 
413, 4^7, +*5. 4^«, 43J-43S. 4J7, 

43S, *i* 

r"«ituiLirr r 27? 

PanduEii, count af. 464 

P*nni*> 334k 33^, 3^c. 3&» 

PcriK^ 43. 4S 

Pool of SiLodrrt, 33J 

Fopn, tee ftpney, ami MarTjo. L *49-*1J, 
L» UI ?95-*i^ GreBury IV oa7-S*4> 
Lira IV B+7-SJ3, John Vm B7a-Sfla, 
John X 'JliHJilij BdEUdjct VIII jaiS- 
[024, Leo IX nJ+'|-ii55+r Victrff II IOJU- 
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i«7d Aksctndw II iftfti-i07j„ Gfecsiy 
VII 1071-^085. Viaot III 1*87-1*87. 
Urbui II i*flS-ia«>, Puch>l FL i*^- 
n :fl. Galium* II 1119-111+, Innnccitf IJ 
MJ*-II43j Diypsnjui 111 II+J-IIJ3, 
Alexander III iiS*-[J8i 
Fortp, 40; bikfinpa of, 345, 360, 4&J, 491, 
J<* 

PofflipL 33i. 33, 37< 35 1 « iwl second < ntiade, 
465. 476 cunte h 4S»-4fl3., 4tf5- S-ia; kinffnf, 
iu AlfciKC, I (nix) ]I39-iiS5 

PjBQUC h 3&2 \ itt ofw- Cofrnnn 

pTait Ja r luniiM ^ifo of Mtipcrar Hsur [V, 

PfemyitLdj of Bohemia, 31 
Pf*filAV h r3j 

FimcijMU, h# S*1*H», omrf Rktetu 
Ptanaia, 204, aOJ, zi6 

Piweucfi, BynoaiK flenerri, 4^5 
Pn/vKtvz*. ?! 1 Aiebt in h rf, 3U waincn- 

from, 52 ; crumden fr c-jn , on £ 'ir □ t*d r_ , 

171, 474, a?Sh 379, i97, 33°. 35J, 37+ 
wjl on fltusadc of iiqi: jsj t 33*' in 
Sjfrii^ 413: seMBd wiBfcfc, 4S7 h jeft; 
creartniii m, 234 
Proving, 3j6 

PrtidtrttEuSt Bputlih dwclocuui, 70 
PnelLuj, m Michael Paellua 
Pyyjumua Ti«r, Jeylun, jm 
PyreruMfl injffuinUiiMb ji h 33k 3+ 39^ 4r 

QadL; gatA (AiBbic^ rxmprtrate), zxvi r £4. 

1*9, Uf-13^ 1*5, 5*4, Sfch S*3 
aJ-<j*dm[jt d 1 io. h i», ijij 4JW 
CJaunl^ MiijOJiid-ad-Dln, attbeA; at Ixbil 

nfiB: fi Sl 5 sn 
Qujt, A«n £™f«WiTi,-jri, B7 JS 
tjul'dr it- Rttm, tn 

QfltaJt ABh-Shmf, aiud*] in Aleppo, 114- 

"5 

G>L H n* Ja*bnj, or Pump*, 1 ■ 4, 46^ ruler of, 

433h 4*». 5*3 
ObL'bI STfljiTi r 513 
Qjri Arjjdn, Kara Ar^]jn 
QsrS-KhBnKfej wt Kint-Khflftide 
Qarajah,. ik Kixaji 

QunrmriBnu, orCaxnutbiuia, B^bu tr -quail- 
IH-C*[*rn ject, jncv, S4-3H-, r^o, 104, 105, 
IVJ, 151 

aba-L-Qasiiti, SflldiQkld of Mia irfj-ieoa: 

31.5-.z1 6 
tjiwurt, Qfivucd, m Kjmrd 
Qilij ArelSn, it* Kfllj Aitlfln 
QLniu., He kinuc 

Qomaijin. 415. 437, 454. 43.6, 417 

QErkhAn, «c Itrr-Khon 

<jizil AfiJBrt, w KlilJ AftJaa 

t>™Tfirni prarcferfnum, bull for duo BKrond 

=45, 466-468, 47 fi 
nJ-QuHid'iih. h n? 

{Jirtbrnd-Dtn Mnjmdlld, mtiofZenp, Zsaigid 
juler cif Mfinul 1 149-1; 170; 576, 513, 534— 



Qu[ulniisli, fi» Kututmjsk 

Rabui. z^ r 4*3, 41 J, 4: J. 517. jij r S3 j F 
574 

Ftm.kilLit, nluke uf EttWVftmft, 47 
Radj-Ml-Dm njbii-l-Ma'ili, Aunnh maarer 

in fvyriii in i z;6: tx"j 
R»dkilf h CiH*r«aQ mwii P 473, 473 
Radulf of Csan h *7j, IQi iKriev 3JJ nnlt, 

Rifnnlyal*, 3*8, 436, 43^ 4j4 h 444 
R*r'.'*8n +f 

Hibhfl. ITflh 344, 4J0, 4S3 r Jl* 
Rainexim at Blen, wee. Puchal IL 
fLiinici of Bru^ 443 

Raliiiilf. MLieici of BohcmonJ 1, 179 

ftii't (Arabic, picfrrt), 1^4, ifij 

Kilph., hifJwip of BethlehtJii, 540 

RaJph of DocifK»m panLaKh of Ambcb 

Hnlph of Sjincong:, ;Eo 
Rfl|ph PwUfclwi, 3flj 
Harin-cra r Ol 

Raminf I r kiny aS AtbusHi lAJf-lOoJ: 37 
Hjnjiiro II, king of Lbdd jj i -g5 o: 

R* 1 !!]^ 77, 33 1 1 33», 3+*j S&4, afiji 37S, 
3B4. jSfi. jSi; Jutdu of h la* Hugh of 
Indiii, HrJd'.viti nf Ibdin; bdibqp of, 33a 

Rartij Or Rusjini, Sl&VrC trJbv. 493 

KuhiI J. count of VcrmHrdaia- ud VbIjot. 

47a imtC 
Raflul Aidjtirt, 34S 
Kaaul G]a.b*r. F™dl"tl olvtonuelcr, jg 

TlB W, ij 4, "'r*^ 459. 5 3 5j 5 jfi 
Hb 1 *! ul-'Ain, 4JC, 

Ra n a tL-Ma 1 , i*j 
Ra'a ■iJt-SI*aq , ib 1 331 

uj-Kiaiud, mm of aJ. Muitarahiu, 'Abbatid 

c&Liph 1135-113*: loS-ifip, 45* 
Raslnd-ad-DSil SuiAl, nK SiliaJl 
lintcboj, pnnu nf PAnxiemuL, 4^4 
RflTCndfln, 302, j^, 3,55, 415, g^7, J34 
Raymond l t titular ™mt of Tripoli, una- 

e [O-.i, (K rtaj/mondl v£ &j OiIIbp 
Ej/mond IL, ton of l h ona, count of Tripoli 

"J7-H5=E 439, 444- 5331 

e*cond c*uwde h 344, 306, 507; «ri<l 

BftrtrtDl Of TuuIdUHl JIJ, Ji4; Liutd 
by Ajhjjhqjj, 12a, 53^ 
R^yTi j i^jvd 111, count of TVipoLi ngz-iiB^L 

IIJl-[l64: 33*, 339, 341, S+4, !4Si 
captive 1104-1174: 534, jji. 561- U74- 
11S7: 567. j**, 573. jfel-581. 5S4-5S5. 

t,i4 

Kflj-nwnd, ran uf BoJ*emand [ V of Antuich, 

imurdened oy AscMjiiu^ 
RflTmond BereneBf {or Bcfcneucr) l~V, 

count uf flircrlLaii, 483 
RnyrriDnd of Afljuiltn, u i, ^36, 253 note; 
on due iini cr«Hwlt t 139, 371-375, 
niJK r 331, 3a* iMrto, J33. JS*, 333> 336 
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RajHaond of Lt Pu^ muter of t*i± Ha«pinn] 
nao-utat «,**, 337 

itajmoojdof J^nitlcn. Hitfbmd of CirfurttflMv 
prinw l>f AntiDcb 4j4r 4*fr 

47*1 marriage and awwiicji, 43^ +a9f 
tnd HyaanlinifB, 434,, 440, 443-44fj 13 It 
rod low of EdoH, 44*"+4^ 4**> JIJ, 
5I4S Mid *Woiut cimod*, 471, 303, 504. 
3*7, jioi.kiU»d*t btob in 1 149: ra°n 5 T 5h 

Rflmumd^of fi[. Cilfei, cuLuM of ToLlkttlM, 
37a, 34*, 394,4*i. 4*8,4**: 
a*3h *3a, note, $34, 235, a4fl--=5», 
*ti7 r 373: T*diKfira( «™»Js toConetunci- 
nnple, 372-374; at Canntriclnopb, »7ii 
2B7-2BB; En A*im Minor, aEo-apj! iflj, 
*97 f 34&J outride AntiKh, 3 io, 3.1 1 r 3 14- 
3.17; n* AntioJi, 330-33*, 373 note, 3971 
to Jenuilem, 276, 3 3 6-3 JO. J73 : ar Jtiru- 
*ali«n f 334-3351 1099-nO:! 331^34^ 
JS J-JMi 374-3^ 3Ss h 393 i m* ouside 
of hoi: JSJ-JJ&, 3**i 3931. "D 3?™ 
TiDi'-trcni 363, 395n Jfl&l in- Lebanon 
IIC4-IIQ3; 39°v 39^-39^ J 0 * 

Hayniand u-J TurtrlnB h 33S 

Raymond Pilet, jafl, 334 

Rupy* c 43 

R#d b>-i, 9* gf^, 103, 40ft, 3*4 ■. Pnutknh 

midr in. 5.7?. j$3, ioj 
TVipns."^i!TB h 4.7I, 483, 4&7; btixjjrtrVt- of h 

3!Oi 3*1 

Regent, reaerjej-, &itt' h tHiUliSt, 

Atahcg 
^tffiiOi 3*h a* 

rfcj-iniild, Lmluup uf FtrifcJfllU, 3+S 
Iteainnld, brother of SospHofl, OHUlt of 

Bur^undr, 350, j6j, 304 note 
Rqimld, wunt of Bar, 4*7, 497 
HuRudLd* wunt of Tsui, a*S, s&9 note, 

Reginald, lr.r-.-l jjJ Mi raj h, 533,, 545 

Rapnild* lord ofSidorL 59»j 59*> &t», 6ft*, 
6ftJ— frdfi, 013., 6JO- 

ReiJnald, wirti people'* crurndc, 28=1. a3j 

Rvirin^J Mooter* 433 

Reginald L.f Unly. ijS, i9I 

Reginald of CbiCilion, Wrtnd of C«t- 
rtmce ind rcfent cf Anboch njj-l IOO! 
3**, H3i 339-14*, 5*°, *°3J at-prive 
■ i6*— j 176; 3.33. i^ij 303 bgk r husband 
at StepWiie and lord af Ktttk in& 
Montrinl 1176-11*7: 576, 579. fSi-jSa, 
S^Sk SA3j S9*> ficj-So*, fi*B, 611- 
DUBCuted try SabtUn in IlSf; 614 

fteliri, 7S-7J, J40 

l-LEuhen, nr Knupezi. Ill, Rnupcnid ruler of 

CiUcn 1173-1187; S73i 397 not* 
Rercjiufli. tet TiKtdon 
HJudEpind, 3l f 71 

TCJieimi, 31;, 041 ; BT4±ibifliapi of, 23;^, 247. 

330 r 3+7j Ml* 
RlLifi* rirtr. 364, 477 E wJlsy of, iftffv 203- 

Rbindiind, afio^ qrjij 103 ^pilp»ve of, 404 



RhiDile^ island, 374; tarn, 36a 
R)icr« livicj, 4&j* r vialky pfj 135 

]lihemon[ r ner AjideIiti 

BJdVTd I h king at Enjlmd nfii^-1199: 

l»5-ia*j 4 r r4 
fliEhazd [fj k dijkti of Nw DUDdyj 74 
Richoxd r tan at Rndnulf, jTO 
RifllBfd of ** PrincipHta (ofatlcim), i^ft, 

a87, 3°ir rejtcnt of Edenn [in^ciaSj 
EUdufort. L Gflraid 

Rldvm, kw of 'iSjtaib, fldcbOkid rulnr af 
AlfPPO [oqj-iTP3T [64, 17^174, 370, 
37 1 , 358-390j 39»-394 i Hrf fin* «U M d* 
3«t< 5'^ 3iS, 3a71 and wue**i 
of rioi, 356; and Ainnlni. 110-113. 
T^lr 174, 3*3, 4oo E Hfu of, 404, 440, 
jjjji- djlujjTLWrf of„ 431 

RobLi, Hi Vtber 

BabfiH ] ( h, 't1k Ftialen"), wunt of Flonden, 

76, 3 all, 344 nolQL 

HiicMJt II ^'the |« , usal«'[nitE ,, '^ r count of 
FlHrtclerB, 175—174 1 wittl firat crmadc to 
CanHlJIufloph, ill, 173-378, aSflf nt 
ConDt-intiiKipli:, &74, aSl^ !□ AjiLi MLrw* h 
+fK F soj! in Syria, 309, jii, jia r jaa. 
33-3—3193 (4 JfrTJU^lcni. natt, 326, 

J20 r SJSi it Jwusilmn, 334. 33J f 33*- 
34' 1 37*; «tu™ horat, 345, 374-J7.5 

Hob4Yt, «>4int (' f PtfifLt *i>d Dnvr, hpnthcr 
of Lauifl VU. 4&4i 4flS h 44>v 30* 

Hubert, diiir of Jhirgundy, J ji 

Robert I C^hjcDeva"), duke of Ndjrmandy, 

Robert 11 (' , CurtbftH* >, )L, duk* sf NorJlLlndy. 
21, 236, 27*, afl7 iwte, 346, 4flft; whk 
flw truwdfl t^Cori?t*nEiimp]e, 252, a*S r 
37,1-^751 a*Si in Ada Mumt, alj r 293 F 
in SyriB, 1*8 note, 1U, Jfi-JSSJ 
Jeruwlem, 334, 33* 338-34*; rttura 

Juibc-rr r_ri2pLn, r^Qimuiii rTJi'mn^n^h 1^1 1 



Robert GuiflfiBrd, dulw of Apulia, it, 
:B(, a»7: Ln My, i* P »j 6aj $4, 
187, 37a; icindei flicLlj, ig h *{Mt3k 4* 
Ticte; uvtbkIu Albania itfSi-iftti^;. aO, 
H2-i[J^ «t-MJ, 370, 37a. 390 

Ftobcrr of Apulia, 377 

Rnbert of ArbruEl, i j i , aj ij r 34S 

Hnbert of Craon, mnster of Hie 'J'eoiph 

1130-1148: 30ft 
Rbbdrt of PtH^ ottdinal Lotitc, jftg 
J-Luberr at' Jt^jitn, biETtop tjl Rjicih. 1 ., 33a 
Unhurt the Monlt, afln note; on the muridL 

ef ^ :lfm\flnT, ajfl— 34-0 ; cjn TJrham'iipeoch, 

±4i-a+o. a$.i: an cbt fir« crutuk, «ij 
aoS note 
Rochefort, «unt of, 349, 357 
RuderJo,. Viaieorbic Edris h 31 
Rodei,. count of h 134 

□r TEfciTdBflti, 7 5r a7 4h 287, JJ3 
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Rfnlrijlfl Dim of Vitbt ("the CSd"^ 39 

RodrLLTUcfe, itc Dk'k r :.i RcpdriftfKX 

Rojfer L. count nf Sun!/. j r 14, i* r SA-— SSn 

57, 59"^ *3J, *7*> 

Roeer IT, kmc of Slaty, &5-*7, 406-407; 
and ufcCOod CrUSad* 4&!h 470v 474 HOW^ 
477- 47^ 4&+, 4^ +fl*Hfln t 511 ^Modsi 
Byzantine empire, 48*1, 490, gai 

Roflor , son of Dafob*e% aflj 

Riuger Boraa, 3-70, i?7 

Koaerof Lea Molding roBsttriid Lor Hodpilal 
[177-1187: 601, oaa. 604, Lroj. 607 

of Snlennn, reuent of Ajrtiocli iria- 
Illfl! 4CH-4«6t 413. 4I H > 4S$> 4S01 
riclDrv at Danith in lllj; 4*4 1 414* 4*01 
killed at EHmrb aajmodi. in ■ 1 19: 403, 41 j, 
451 

1 of J«ffii, £3* 
Kohmrd the cider, 535 
Roman EkWj aS 

Romania (tta BpntuinH «t*ptt*X ajj 

Romans, ancient, 56, 67, 53 j. 

Romanus I L^capenut, Byzonnne 00- 

«np*rat 419-944: agij 4*1 
Rom&nws III Arjjj'rirt, hiubtttd i£ 2<<i r 

KyrjintinF- ECEmpETOT lOSfl-lOJ^: 74, 

[Bo, :£z, 194— 105 

RjOQUnkia JV Djojjtiwu, By3*DtUH tmjssror 
liiS-iu-Ji: 346^ iSv r [fi-igi, :9f, 
[95-300 j defeated at Mnnnikert in 11171: 
■4^-[44i iw-isji leStseed And depostd, 

flume, 2 25, 26, 43-147, 49, 5a, fig, 72, 2. ■ o, 
II 4i a*Jp "6, aafh. M9> *S#, **T h 177, 
34 j, *t>6, 4*a h 47 J: tftUfttU at. 34*; 

people of, 25", 46, ja, 6* r iij, 4.74 note 
Roucy, »e Eb]cs 

RmibH, JJitKnant* from, Ifltf tttaUtt RobtrF 
Rdupen, jin Itmbrn 

IJouptiiids, Anr.ieaiinn dynaaty Ln flilicii 

iofkb-i37j: 309, 36(1 ;, m* aJ» Conaantir*: 
lO^i-llOO, Tdros [ tiee-IIaQ, Leurt I 
1x39-1x37, Jan II xxfa-ixrjB, Mis* 
II7I-IT73, R«Nuf*l 1 [7'J-I I &7 

Rrjuraa. or Keshan, 171. i74h 3SJ 

Rdjhci of UdDetd, ioa r im 

Royal domain, jn kingdom of JenjspalemL, 

J75, 377* 37?j 3*5 
Hu*d h j9l h i« 

ur-fiudhrivan r see jr- ltuiinvjci 

Rt«, m Vulphy 

"Rufjnel 1 ', 

Kwiis Vblky r w. 413, «i; n t|i, 114, ji 3 

kuJhH-.Hd-.Cfln Khflr-. Shih, Ahdihii mute 

Ln rcrju to 32.56: 130, 132 
Rtmi h k* SfiLcJjlikidfl of Rdiu, Aok Minor 
Rujii h VLtihjjE princr, as 

:3l-KlT}5d:±h, lljh, lil, 131 

Russin. ii-aa, 73-7*f I39p lSa 
RviwianH, iSa; flmct CoaiBT*n(ti»p]s h i3[ ; 

in Byluntine umy. 204 
Hutbiud, orcbbtdHp of ^lodnj, 264 
ar- RQzrlvnr^ Pcraievn hirtoriMl, died long; 

■S* 



Sac and gnc, ■□ 

Su-'d-aJ-Diii CumUelitiain, »*G n *iiCl*hcij! in 
SanuiBh I, Muyadjd. Artb ruLer nl HlILm 

■oSd-i 107: 164 
^ndumh II h MJl of Putjttit, Maiyudid n;lfr 

of Hilla 11J+-11J&: 434 

nafad:, jjcj, 5S7. 01 j H 61-4 
SsfFinidtti, PemJan djiasty SLV7^|Dff: :j4 
SftffuLrlynh, jSj, 399, 609, 610. 
Safiihi". 401 

^Lt E Jd ibni-Badr, Arab prefect of AJeppn, 
SflLE-Bd.-DiuLih, IJ*nuUinid. ruler <4 Alfpjw- 

S*Lf-H{H>m <5hiir I, »n of Zenai, Zen|jd 

nd«r of MohjI 1 146-1 144* 4*a h jefl-s^. 

5'3, S'+ S'*, 531 
5*if-*d-Dfii (Jhfal n, wn of gu^.nd-LHn, 

Ztnpd riJftr af MtwuL I [74-1 1 9°! 5**.. 

5 M. 5 60, 573 
5ldif-al-\Eulk ibn- H Amran, Arab chief at al' 

Kahf in 1133: 11? 
Samt Abratui£ri r iut HebiWd 
Sam: Anund, jbt Odo 
Skim AjiavtB^ja, cardinttL-pricai of, 347 
Saint Aubin, abtHH of, 73 
Siint BmLgnc, abbot of. aJE, aj*, *77 

&»int Bertiiij abbot of, 4H7 
Stint BLatae, ttt Bef tiold 
Saint Cybar r abbot of, 7] 
Saint Denial 479, abbot of, ice aWtntr 
S*iEU EUd*jd*j *Srdi(»]-p ei«r of, 347 
iiadnK (jcdtbc, rfiurdi al Lyddi, 3Ja 
Hininr (3;l]es, a^anLTte, 234; n>mart*ry, a3J, 
27Jt J« pto Al-fenao JoidaiL, Bertnin, 

Saint Jludei, sbnne of r m ComgHMuLa 

Sltnt Jvtm, villnp, 304 

Sfitnt John tiie Alntifliver, liot-picc of, 75, 

ii.Tu! ice Ho3p:taL 
Stint \iiirri n, mrniBatery, 2A3 
SftlAT Mid*td h t*t ArfCLipi 
Sunt MJriinjo] r ibrinr of, rtr Monlt Gut'jfJ.fltV 
Siint JMLcbnJoi. church at Bari r 277 
Sain* Qm=r, ttt Walter 
Spirit P«ul, ttrtltdnl *t Rome, church 

at TflTHin, j6t 
Saint Peter, basilica, at Horn*. 46. a77; 

cithtJral at Antioch, joo, 31a, jzi 
Siiot Sarjun, ibjBKh in Toulwi**, 151 
Saint Suoboti, J*fl. 3 II. JI3, JI3i 3-I9h J*Jh 

397. 4*B, 4J3. 503 
Saint Siltue, cfujTtlie± at Qtjm. mut I'iia, 

S3 

Saintanga, ue KaLpb 

baladin, SaJnh.Tad'' Din Yuauf, jon 'A Aiyub, 
Knrdtth AiFQbUI nder of Egypt from 
] idfl and Sjiifi frtHTD 1 174! ul» SDUT, 9*. 
'7*, 5=7- before 1109: S iJ r JJfJ, 154, 
563, 504; iiDD-1174; 107,536, 55&-j5S h 
S&o, 5^4-56^ 384; 1174^1 1 Sir T2i-iz5 r 
5^76^ jtle-H S&i* i9*-S*6; 
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604-01.^ after 11S7: U&, j86-jBo.. 614- 
faT] map, 
Sflhulin Tirhc, 471 

S*]£h-nd.-D5ii. ZoopdV ofiftcftr irt II 37; 438 

Salamanca, u, 35 

Salard*, of I«rii] h 361 

ii Jam yah, Sj r 4J9 

hi jJduq ids, ice libltuiidr 

FijliifJH^ 48-31, tBc; coude of, 4B, 49 note; 

dol* -of, 4? i prime* flf , * +1 #*fl fljuf Mario, 

RidtwrJ. ftoyir 
jSniifur, or Snlfljuur, Siiur r Oghus TurkJih 

nrilw, T57 

StilLui amperor* of Gchiiuw, 10; ut aim 

Heory UJ, Koran,' IV, Himn V 
ai-HJ(]ib. c FmM ■ ad' Din, Aiytibid ruler of 

Ek^t aEid SyiE* 1140-11491 1*9 
■q-^Sib. HQ of Nur-aOl-DiD, Zvrt^rki ruler 

of Aleppo 1174-11S1: 1=2, 12J, jz 7 , 5 fit- 
ter tl^^bd 6-! ^ Arab- ruter of 

Aleppo ]ai4-rnzq: npi— y 1 

fcilsttoury, o*th st, ig i *n Jnbn 
SaUDqa, SaJIpqidi, w SefcTittkide 

Salhikitfat Turiiih dynnary * ErSflrtirt 

■ 080^7201: ioj 
o^shtlifl, trdifciftlMp of, Jjo, 3&a 
Sara, Jl 6 

Slcnlnidi, Penum dynmirj- at Uubhira Sjl- 

999: fl6, l», 1+°, 146, *J4-'5* 
SauMna, 33 j h $7g, faj, ti* 
SimiAuul, I4°r Jfi, 16* 

SamtttSCfl, 304, 373, 403, j 1 7, 134, 5751 

emir of. J*i h 343 
&mucri, mrhhuliop of llheimi r 478. note 
3*rrL»n, pidpim Iwcrpioe pf", or Corurnn- 

Urtoplc, 
SamJtifd, Bulgarian kLnjjr. 1&1 

Swuifc, TWkiib commander in Anatolia 

il>Hi,T tojfc [on-ig:, ioS 
San Chryaajfofio, talrdiiiaJ-jirn:*! of, 484 
Sun Vine euro, abbev, 46, 50 
Saritfw T ("tire Fut'^ king of Leon 955- 

5*0! 3* 

Santto IV ("thn G™t"j h Jdnn- of Nm'firW 

1000- [oj.5: 3,*, jft, jo 
SjnjfioUF river, valley of, 291 
Saihja river, or GGk-Su, 575 
S^ijfij, toa HiiMtJik-Siifh, SdchjUkid mltr 

of lthuruaji 109,7—1:50: 107-16(1 
Snfxjttr-ShflrL, non of Sirf-acL-DIki, Zengid 

ruler in cha Jsiita iiio-iacfl; S7J, J79 
Sflnoegrn, 47 

Santa Maria MaggiaoE, catbedral at Kb, 52 

SflnriflB* iSdcit Jflrnea), « Corrrpowels 
SBraceni, in Modeini 
HinwrrtHO^ 50 
&SH#;iMMii h 34- & 

' ft. Si. 3?S 



Syria, died, abour iayot 130-131 



Sftifcavja, Afmcnisn hi^run, ijg 
Sortriib h na-iis, ia*, JW, 1?a^i+. 41*, 
4^7. 44+ 

3-rtlj, 01, 171, 3 Bz, 4: j, 4 iS h +fii, jz 5 

S*v* kvw, 159, ad h a&ft 33a 

Smrar, c«int* nf. aaj. 476. 4*7. 4fri. 4fr7. 

499, 50J nine 
HB-Suwfld,. 539 
SavwBi, i« Sflvir 
aewrqj, m 3evrag 

zlajtan^, &, [3, 2&, xo2^ cnjBBden frt>m, 
Wirat (tit WendSi 479, 453 j 494 i dufru 
of h ist HtrarT 1 di* Lion ^ Me mfra- Fmderirk 

ScarLdinavb, 21, ij; pilgiimi f™#D h 75, 76; 
pQiifa from, 465 

Schjey*rn, totuw oJ, 330^ 3>(a 

^Lbinrn af 10J4, 76 rata, iD>a. ±47-21^ 22j; 
llr'haai H'r plana far endjng h 3,7/3, 3.74, 

400! Euttcniut Ill's plfioa for eudirjA, 464 
SdivnnB, 2-73 ; xt hi/id Dalmnbn 
EoDitlgiuL, 4, 315 iwrtej miudert from, 4S1 
Scu«ri h iTJ 

ScythJiirui, Icanic iHnruid pnple r ijS 

&s of ManDHJB, 269, 036; ibone af t 150, 

□rt«j*ia r or5i™ r 163, 141. :9a, 527; ruLen 
af, 3 54> 356, 371, 380, jB?7 3Kk 51° 

Second crusade* jojj f iti JJ'IJ flnalrsie of h 
40J-464. Jia; pu|U] bull for, J45. 4M- 
4«ii pre*chuuj end. prepa.rariora, 46a- 

HrXtudflitiDHi, 4*3; ■finiriBr rhe Wendi, 
479, 40^-493; Gtmiiiu mireh to Qrai. 

iitantirajple, 4B3-4Sftj French march to 
CmuWiLTiiiflpLt, 4$T-49«i rraifQtinltona 
mlh MniMifl CoirobEDUi, 486, 490-^92; 
defeat!, in Alia. Minor, 495-503 j to 
Antioflti and JcnHahCTI, J»3-S°frj failUK 
*l DtOMOia, SQTSLQt 5IJ. J471 afrof- 
nurtli, ji*~5ia r 515. 533 

tic-jjnJ. binhm of, 39 c 

ScjkuutlaI IJ'MWl'i,. 6-S 

Srirhiik r OypKiu Turldib leider nbauf 956: 

■ 40; pniulsoai of, 141 

3«hhaliidf h Ocbus. TWkish people ind 
Uyn|i9tjr h !□!, id^i in Turkertin ind 
TrariMxiMiu, 140-143. i4> n anJ nr flel- 
cbDk ; in Fenia and. l^enopoouriLfL, g 
97, TD ^ T°9, I I4f 1 1 J, I»j I43-I+7j 
IJI-lftl h lto-ni t 174-17*, J1J-J*3. 
jSr-jfi9 r J93. 399-402, 405. 436, 44*, 
45°-454> 4SE. 4**J^46l, JTg h jao, 

377, 3iS«k rtmf *« Chugri, TujtJmJ 
10jS-i*6j, Alp Anion. iObj-1072, Milil- 
SMh 1072-1091, Bexkyarult 1094-1 105, 
My fcanmiid 1 [03-1 1 18, MtbrmlJ 1 1 it- 
1 [3 1 1 Ma^Dd ■ 13 i-i ■ jo r Tun+jnd ■ 177— 

■ 194, IdtSuoi ^noJ, Kavurd, Kutulnrlarj, 

Sbjljbj, D4 3 Qd h Tnjtfuul, AJp Analin, 
Farnjkh-SaUii Ln Anafota, 7S. 147-133, 
i6o. 161-164, 16*, 17B, 1B1, 184, 1S7- 
193, ioS-^oi, a-io, W m 5ekhqH04 of 
Rucnl Jo Sftifl h *7, 04, 0*. lOfl. J i*L HJ. 
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n+, l^J, iiS, rjT, :J9, 164-166, iTS- 
T75, 350, 2ji? r 3*4-3S5f 317:, 53*f 37°- 
17i, (HfJ ftr Tutuib 1*70^1093, DuluJt 
coflj-c 104. Turtuuh in j 10+, KMtfin iom- 
E113, Alp Atalan i[]j-ai^5 
S*LchUkidfl of Rum, Ogbut TurkSBr. people 
mul dvUBfltJ in AiuttEriia. I-S77-I3Q4! 
helort 1*^7: 150, »!, 3*4, H3^ij. HQ* 
Ma-ii4, zjl. &fa h »44, 35* 3*3 r 

EfwL people 1 ! enraad*, 2Sl-334i «rf e ™* 
CTuSftd*, flDa-»pa r ji*, 4.7 ■ i tuud tttBaJe 
□f tcoi: 354-3*3, 3*S- inii-ii*7- 4*7 
not, 4^5; And HWnd cnuadi, 488, 4 'J'- 1 , 
49:, 495-5*j; H4*-IlSgt 515, 534, S&*f 
595.; *** a ^ n> ManaGr, StuskniXit 1077" 

Anlan I i-Otii-l 1 07, Ma* c Bd 11 16-11 $5. 
KJUj Anlaii II HJJ-IHJ1 
S*]6*Ddfli 373 

Seljukn.. SoJjukidBj ttt Sefchukids 
Mi*, PtiiSenEB duel *b<HiT loSo; 185 
Sdyfflbnifi, or SdUrn. ai& r Sufl, 333 
Semitei, Ibmiietic group °f p=apl*i, j&, 

365-; aifj Afnt*, Jew? 
Stimlin, 159, 26*. a&4 

&r*n*ad, *r Smbaj, Bagratid king 61 AjlL ill 



aa: 179 
9w, njcbbiJmp of. S37 

Btfbin, as, 555 
Serba, Slavic people, «3 
S*jB;iui I r diiie irf Napfe*, 45-47 
5*rfliufl dule af AJaplea, 4* 
Satia r 4&3, 4S& 

Sever, Zemp'tt (WCflllMUldef *t Aleppo from: 
1 131 to 1:4a: 431, 43&j 437, +39, 44' f 
444, 45M59f 4^ 

3rvb]l*, 3?, 6j note 

Sevinj. kmi of Bfiri, fiuiernar of HkmaJi to 

■ ijn: 43*, 4^6 
5ft jbaliltton, 433, 461 

SlmbinkltaiLj Kurdudi tribe in Fair, Ma, 

SJlJtJhr, Assassin, in Syria, died II*?: TC7 
Shafi'iKt. 'MoslfTii lapl ichnol, 154 
Stafi-a'-jlrDrtTT (Fwnimi, king nf Armenia), 
170 

RhflhroElr. 462 

StidJMr: under BanO-Mtinqidli to llfT. 
114. l6j, 313, 3*7, J7i, 4*n, 4^Ji 
+3 j. 434i 441 h SSI ! Btfa«Ved by Anoaswa, 

1 1 j, 521: BHajcfcsd by Chri?ti«nt, 440, 
439f S^flr S'^'. S4'. 54=: uni *' N0m4- 
Dtfl, S4i. 545 ^ m 
Stiumc-ad.-Dflfulah, boh cf righl-Sfyrt, 
'I'ujkotnun l«*dur A1 Antiodl in icoS: 

309,311,91^314 _ 
ShMn-H^fiJ-naulaJi CtvBlDrmiili, tee Qiijkur- 

ShatiB-tui-EHiit fliMl flf NHjm-aJ-Ln"n, A*. 

Husiii leader bi Syrit U I »7 1 ! 1 3 1 
£hanw-a|-.K.bawin, govcrnui of Rjdf:iJUviih 

Will*; 4*6 
SlitBW-sL-KHIaftlv FJHimid*' prvcunor of 

AicqIdh in 1111: J07 



Sh*™-,l-MvJdk Duknlc. « Dubik 
SJ*hH-flL-Mulat IsmiT, im Jima'31 
Sharif-ad-DTrt MaJUjdQd, ft* Maudtld 
JSftanf (Ambac. dtsLtrdsutC of MouMniKd 

in elder line), 90 
SinrciLyB, jt-j, fje> 
ajh-Shiubak, «r Kxal d* MjODtrttl 
SJbitjf, TurVish CGmnundcr in Ey/pl , died 

Il&W Ja3i 5»5f 55°, 55 J -55^ 5*4 

Shetland LjL-ondi, Vilina* in, a I 
^fifijh (Arnbic,, parly, of 'AfiJ, S3. 40 
ShLtl5b-id-PEn MnhiriLid rbn-TaktiiS, 

AiyQbid f iiitr df Fbffiuih in ■ 176: 124 
ShLbabTwI^Dui MabntQd, ttt Mi^mad. 
Shl'iiea, ar EahTih. Sb?Lim, hditihuBt 'Alid 
MjOflkm «Ct and. ^Dctrine, 51. 83-87, c i*t 
9^-93. ioe— iejj irf, ijd-114, izo-iaj, 
izS, 145, ija, 1J4, I73j I74» 37°. 

371 * 449h 45 a , 5 1 5? 5* 1 , 5* s i i 94 
SEurkoJi, AaSd-Ad-CUr, Ztrijidn' Kurdish 
governor, died t itio.: 513, 515, 51*. 5 J S- 
533, 5 , 4i, 563; 1164 amnaipi nt Efiypt, 
5»3i- 5»4f SS^S 1 ; T, *J tannpaiipl in 
r%ypt, S±5, 351-534; I [ *9 campaign dri 
Egypt. S^f. 55*. i*4 
BhirvMi, T5» 

Sil)[ Ibm.-Bl-J*L1SI, AlPhic biitorian, died 
1157: 117, tz4 

Sib/!, dauabber of AnnaJric I, J+0, 547, 441- 
6*4 r 6*8 1 (turrit* Willbuii Lonfliwardj. 
595 ; mHtriei Guy 7 sf LuaifflBn, 55*-5?7l 
CTOWIW Guy lin I il1 1 6*5 

SLbj'i, WLfc Of Bohernond III. 5*7 nut* 

Sicily, bii; MoarEnfl coiKlwr, 4 I_ 45, : 
under Moafcnni. t 7n 4fh 51S9- 7 a i 
104^ iSi; Nonnnii cmaquair, I4j S4-55. 
54-*tv aaf, 13 1 1 under PJnnnniu, SO, a I , 
65-67. 37B t 1*5, 3j86i 4°7i »nd lacand 
cttji«3e, -fjJj, 4.7*. 41T, +9?f 5^i 

$TTl BttJiikoii AlexDiubui, 5*6, 584! 
Mgretin fr«n, j*Si fleet from, fiiS; cnunl 
□f, He Rcgrr [; tittjjpJ of, *» RfljreT II, 
WiUpmi II 

SiCOrtotfj iUBTC of SoLernn, 47 

Sufcm, j6*: under Mcwlem* to mot 95^ 
35". 37S-- J^S- J**: urudjtj FrtirJu 1110- 
T1B7: 174, 3A5. 380, 434, £«► ja4, 3735 
[(j ^]ndtn in 11S7: 5H5, 615; bohnp 
J*6i JoKri of, S^f S37i 59 a i 59 B . 
002, 667. 6*8, til, 619 

^■iffln. 41 6 

Siautd " Jorsaliir", king of Nonrty II63- 

1 1 jo. Ltadt cruBsde, 3^—3^7 
Sdbard, duk* of BatHvcnUb 44-4* 
SiraantM, 55 
Sitmon, iii- SymeLJii 
Sim«l, Iwd of Tiberisi, 537 
SinsoA, Beph*w of VSHlter, »5 B 
tjinoi pEntnHiIu. .17* 

gjnan tbn-aabidii, liadbid-ad-Din, Aa**»in 
matw In Syria about 1 169^1 ioj: ill, 
JiO-[a7, 5f»7 

tjind, 96 note 
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SoAjtr, IaQ, 4if, 4fcr note, S i6, 33$, 37*- 
5 7*, 5W: EOVWW Of, jtov 38G: taLdiera 
*TTfln, 579 

Sf-StfUlflfcrfllt, 4H 

Sirts En 133ft: ia.7 

Sa, or Kduh, 40? 

Saltan, ijffj 143 

Bivn, m Ewbtotia 

Sxylitset, iH. 19S. 40c 

Sinn, Eut Eurcipwi people, 3J, 37, H>af 
■n -4k Bulksnfl, a t 56, 17S-1S1; in 
MfltCfft E*l±*pfl, ai-ai- in Germany, 479, 
4^3-495, jxz, mim Wentfi 

Smbar, m geinpad 

Srnjrmfl h or tnvdr H 113, a&e 

Sohtarbe, 37 

Solia, iSj-iSg, 191, 137, 36a, ify h 4X4; 

(fata of, 483 
fvjuhdia, sj7 

Baiaaoiu, huhnp of, 349, 257, 36s: COUBI of h 
4*9, jo4 

SnkinBIU al-Qui|b: h Turkoman ruler of 

AJthlat ] i*0 — 1 1 ioc 170, 17 c 
rinVman, un of Artulf, Amikid rulsr in. 

DiFfr-Bikr 1101-11*4: 171. 173. 514, 

333. jSa> 389, 390. J9j r 4Si 
Sofupir, ire Sungur 

Sophianiiw h Ontnodoa pmtiarth *f |bto- 

WfbtHi in I** J; yi ncte 
SocTEDta, 45 

Spain, 345, 3 M note, 3*61 6*t: Viaiprthk, 
3 &9>7I h M«teBftAid. Humfo Modraa ; 
CJlriedflJi rtDnnqueat of, za-*i, 31-39, 

±J c-a 3-3' *3&. ^49, *S 1, *7* f 346 i FtWKOl 
JtnigJvtt in, ft^ 131-333, 13 J, 344. 264, 

45s-*fl3, +ftj r tea, S" 
Bpajuih Murrfi, :8, 31, 33, 34 
Speyer. 364, 473, 4.74, 477 
Spolitfu> 043, and ire Lambert 
S«v*lnr, abbntz of, 74, 4?fl, 470; *« 

Bahririri 
Stenay, PttCT 

£■[■:■: I -ihniVrt of Millv, hccrtas to Kjernt and 
M*r.tred r $40, note, i93 , tor, 603, 
617 

Stephen I, |cinf of EJunaar} IWO-jajS: S3- 
Step raCT), flounC of SflnjMrf*, urrn or tnihaut 
IV, «8 

Stephen, count of Burgundy ±i\& MfcMtj 

34?, 35=, 357, 3*1 J&4 1WI*, 3*j 
Stephen, e*Hrj( of Chart™ and Bldi, 44^ 
377J CO GonatdnlirjopUewnJifintcrundE, 
ajJ, ^75-379, xEA- r in A3U Minor, i&j r 
aoi-aoj ; at Antiwh, 31a; fioea. 347. J17, 
3-i? h 33^ 3491 *ifhcn™Le of itoi, 340, 
ISi* J5*k 3.57. 3*3! d«>h *t Rflmh Jo. 

11*4^ 365 

StephEti of Lfl Ffflt. paftriirch of JeniiaJEfu 

j 1^9-1 1 3#t 43a arte 
Weston of Mrt2 h4 37 



*(cpJ»enof VaJencc, 3m 
Strait of Gibraltar, 41, 75-76 

Si:ait l.[ ME-iDB,44;5i note, 6 tj 6a 
&tmaibuqf, 475; hinttOI) of, 16B 

Btl'rJi inarsmvE of, 4^ 
Sutiaoi, jd 

SuidiiTiewi, Airicsn p#oplti, o/j-oj, 3^3, 5*5 

Suft; p(ff (Arabii, wnoJ^iiibcd^ iti, iji, 

Super, ahtjot 0? Sftnil Dfirtir, ijs, 40S, 511 ; 
Kflent of Franca, 47S, 475, 4*9, 51 1 

died nza: 416-4:8, 414, 433. 
gulaidkEn, nu of KutuitiJih, Stlcbnkid of 

RflJlX I-07T— 150, tjj, 150, 301, 

a I J; »n nf, 1S3, 3.1^ 
Sulflimln ibn-n|-Jf)t>b3r, Badr-ajd-Dlaulab, 

ArtllkJd rtue? of ALeppo ■ T23-] [*3, 

na^-naT.! 419, 4J 3 , 4S7 
SiiEy. 474 

Sultan; tutyin (Arabic), P4, 146, i&a, 37^ 

j6* h jofl note 
Snlraji l3n^tiJ r ^95; 

FlMi'fur, MtinKp'dh garanar of Ma^fyaT ui 
11 () 

SunnitEa, orttwdflM Motlettiiect, fi4 r 80-87, 
gS-Wr II J, W> i&j, 173, 37°j 371, 
4Jih j^ft, f*4, 5*5. 504 

Eunmln, SoamSn, w S*lim*n 

Ar.vrey, oal of, <6o 

&VBtn GoUmniBan, 76 

Swnbin, ao, 51 ] cwTJ^W *f h 73- i cnMjdun 

fi-ram, afiQ, a*a, a6s, jSj; dufcea of, iS, 

474. *flj, S*6 

Win, or &v=n, r {'Torfcfid Bntd'l, Hug cf 
Dwrniarfc *dd 1*15.-1*14 of Enffjnnd, 31 
SwinerJind. 474 note, 477: peopje of, 473 
SyoKcai li, Orthodox patlitrfiJi *f Jctd> 

lakm, died iom: a[7-ti8. S-^a-jij, 33B 

SjT E>«V», «rf Jarirtm river 

SjrSciM^ 41-45, S&, 65 

yyrin, Aribi En, 71, Si-oj, l-cq-ioi, 1*4— 
iji I Turfct in, *4 h 93-&S. ■ 4S-x^3, 
I*4-I7J t *rj, Joflb 4as-430, 441, 451, 
S ] 1 1 J 1 *— Jft*. fi^-jiD, 535, 571; Grain 
in, 7: r 6S-»a r 07, irji, 4JA-44PJ 443, 438- 
t 6 *, 47 T ? J3°t J43-S+JI Frank* in. 
31+. 3SO, 344, 3*8-373^ JU5-19*, 4' 3, 
47Jh jafl-ije. SJH, 554, 5^3-534, J&7 h 
SiS-^fiat; map, 306 

SfTian Gn«a, 340 

SyriHiit or Syrian ChiiatiBia, «e jD^brtu 



1'a.bariitan, 143 
Tastily Arab tribfl h 87 
T^Kiia riVit. 3J r J9 
Tnhir, I'cnimn 
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sbQ.-Tahir a?-$H 3 tjjti. A&wafijn. LkuJlt Ln 
Syria iioj-riij: Eii-iia, 114, : 15, 117 

Tahtridi-, Amfi-JVrdim dynasty in Khjjxn.- 

san Ssn-J*7j: fcr,-Bj, w TMiir Sai- 

Till, 1 Tfr 
"[■airai 1 , 581 

Taiy, jw Tiiyi 1 -, Variant A rub tribe,. *7 h 
iHli 94 

T*lytb, bMI <rf al-Arcux, Iirra'iuEe biun, in 

Tij-ad-Efln ■bflJ-FLuHlb, Axuiniit muster 

in Syria in 1449: i*7, 149 
T$|-iL-Mulfik Bflri ah Bori 
Tllrft, r.79 
Talnvera, 33 
Tall Aghd], 393, 435 
TVdl al-'Auhuri, 6eS 
TaJLaJ-QBdiVs^ 
Tail *4-5*i]tf n, jfig 
Tall aah-Siisikb, 461 
Tall B5sJ-.ii. j« -J-hLI Haihir 
Tall Kttlid, 517, ST a 
Tall QabbM^4lS 

Tatoim. *Ml of al-Mu^ust, Zuid emir at 
MaJaJiu. lotu-ti&B: 40, 52, 6a, 63, 6$ 

Tanked, nephew gfBoticjnond I, 394,40.1 r 
wixh fl/ei emssdei a?°-i5 1 h aS*-iS7, ±84, 
zAi ; in CilicLa, igb- ig/j, igr>— jm, jiCr, 

35 j i nt ^ntwdi, jiij j 1 a, j.j, 317, 333] 
in FskwiinA iogo-noi: a£Jt ntue, jai- 
3*7^ 3^, 33 a , 34°. J4 T P 375- 

377? 379~ja4, "gtnc of AlVtioeh 

: 10: -t 10.3.; 339, 3*3 -J 64, 3S*-3fl3i j8s 1 
??7, 3BS h 3&6; THRtnt nf Edna in 1104: 
J&>--3.yC>p 393 ; regent of Anrindh. 1 104- 
111a: 113, e?3, 390. 3.52-394, J97-40I, 
40j, 405, 403, 44^ 439 raw 

Tanked of rJairtevillt. 

Tnarraino, 45 

Tnql-^d-DIn ^mflFj AiyQbtd govttmsr 
urid*r Baladior 570, 51a, J7+-577. 5S3 

Tarantn, 47-4?, ji; ™ aim Bnhemrmd. 
Taicluniotej, io* Jweph TflfChaKljOKS 
ThrrPtafn, rebulHinA *fi 333. 346 
Tarn™. 2*9-303. 3.19, jfc, 3 St, 3*7. 39a, 

Titiciui, Hymmtine general wiih uHl 

<rujade, i« h 394, i9*-i«h3iid Ji* note 
T*P>*Ji Axmenrtn cimmur it Mnxnih in 

1 047: jrjft, 399; dau ( htH of, 37s! 
Tbutui mountains, 75a, 10^ 193^ 39^ 39^, 

Jf*, 171, J73-J J*0 
IVy of-idjtnr (Arabic, Esoteric. interpreta- 

lion). iM 

'Caution, SyiRDtinE-, in Sitilyi s j r Moffcra, 
kfl SLdLy h S7 1- Norman, in Sicik. 60; 
ByssrusitJa, at the Holjr &ppulch*r. 77; in 
the ByxonitiDt cmpbrs-, rgfi, 3^04—407, jrt 
feruanltm, 304-385, jp, j^B; Mothtrij 
in JcruBakn, tso 

TcJI Baabirv or Tall Baahir, Turbnsel: 
betort uu: joi, 3*3, jaj, 4c4) ■ under 
FnuiU to mjq! l^+^^w, ilj h 4l6. 41*. 



43*, 4±a, 434, 44s, 446, 4*1, Ji6 r jjj; to 
Byzantinei in 1 1510 uid Mnaletn? in n g a 
5*7, S3+f fiif of, 39J, 411^ 41a., 437, 517, 
J34l]OrdA 0l t 339, JW t 4», JJ3 

Tambris civar, vaJlry of, a£j 

'['umpLe (Latin, Ttno^tuuH Ihuntfu'; AmbiCv 
C)ul*a(t a^-&ai(ira[i), Jt JcruiilCDlj 337 h 
3j&S| kiiiuhti *1, Ht Kitigbta Tarnplax; 
martpri of. *JO. 4ofl r JOo. f ij r 537, jso, 
54J. 586, 59J, 6t-i-6oj, and tf* Hufill flf 
Payeng 11*6-1:36, Hofrert -of Crwn 
ira*-ii+8i. Eccnrd of Battta 114S-1 E49, 
Benrtrduf TrttrioLiy ■ 1 j 1-1 153;, Bertrind 
cd bU;incfart i 134-1165, Ffiilip of Milly 
iifiq-Ti^Odccf Ht, Arnani IT7I-II7 D . 
Arnold of Tflnjfie nb-n34i G«taid of 
JUdafott lEAj-llfy 

TWhinil, mi TUmd 

ThtlMS^ 4W 

TlbeuLdd, cdueII of BLa^ *6<i 

Theodarj, daughter af C^nrtanri™ VIII, 

Bynntine mtpmi) ing-4-iosT>j 77 h |R; h 

!«► Ifl7 

TruHdnni (or Irene), nu« of Menu?] Com- 
nsinu, wife of Etshennond Hi, 554 

Theodar*Con(in*nfl h ni*« of Msout] Corh- 
nfi'L'UAv wife of BuJnwin III, 341-543 

J'tiEDdRTj. tonuitna, niece of Manuel C*cd- 
ncn-113, wife 9f H*nry of Avi t<t fd (h h jl4 

Theodwin, caidiiuUbuhap af f^arto, papal 
letMe ^ith *e ne^and emmde, 4^ 49ij 

30* 

Theophihii I, ftyzantine emperor Saa-b^z: 
+7 

TlKWflloriiem liij iflo, 314* »i7. *?]|. a?4j 
S7*v Ji* 

iTdcrtra, irchibishnp ot' tiaJxtmrE;, 350, 36a 
Thierry- nf Alsace, count of Fhnderj^ with: 

wcdftd wuewk, 499, 4*7 h foa h je*> jwr?> 

JfSO. J 10; c*npdpn pf nj^-M.flJ: gxi r 
541 , 542 ; OMnvpaiirn of ■ 104-1 165: jji 

Third, emude, 1*5, 4441 4^3f 47 1 1 +3si. s ] a t 
s*3, jSJf jSfl. *3i 

ThLnd Lateral) CovtkJ, 596 

Throng rf La fen, fl&4, 305 

Thwon. tit Tflwe 

TiWrrVild: KodraciHMci Vbdtf6iu r mdirinniry 

to Iceland and pJgjirn, 75 
Thouara, TioomuKta of, ti, 34B; #fi di+a 

Geoffrey 
Thrae*. I&4, 3ij F iS5 
Thujfgae. Indian irraneuliition cull, idt 
^^^h j r h n y 1 U| 20 

Trbarius, 110; under Tancred r 375, 377, 
3^9, 3S1, jB*; under <Kher FranJcj, 4oa r 
+'T, 4^6, 4**r 4JJ, 443, 4*^ !*J7, 
534, jrf r 3JI i Utwkr Rfl^nitBkd J J J h jSfJ, 
Syij, b*4-ioB., oic-ota, 614, fief 

J77 ? 3, S U 35», 3?5r 3S B j 4T4> jSj, J93f 
59ft, 6oc r lojde of, 41 [, 431^ sot, J37 h 

I'ruriE river, J47, 109-171, 106, g-afi, 5 So 
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INDEX 



Timurtsh, un of h-'GhfcxJ, AftllkJd rtJnr 
■tMardin nu-uji; ITi, 41S, 432-4=4, 
4J3, +37i 4S9h 46a. SiJ r 5"? 

TuiAia, 4&7i J*fi 

T Ira ten, or Tirek, FecJisntJt EtIihli ljl HS4S; 

183-53+ 
TLlUS,. Roman tmperotr, txts 
TliTn_ gHn 

Toghru, Tbgturul, *« Tufthmi 
Tofcdo, 33, 3Jl jj, jfl 
ToUtnburtr, atft 
Tcnnmr, counts oF, 3419, 460 
Toraiciiia, in TonueduB 
Toro, J5 

Twme, w* Amok! 

TVwtHij jSj; lords, or. jbt Hmnptuer II, 

1U. JV 
T^rns, ftrrwrirtn ml*i 



i«gS: i6(. aw, 303-3*4, 37* 
To™ J, hhi of ConstiHitiii^ Rcujptnid 

rultr oJ Pirtiapert 1100-11*9: *oS 
Teres II, **i Of L«ii I, JJtraiperiid nder of 

Cufcifl, JI 5 3-ll«iL 5 »s JSI, J37, S+Oj 

S4', 5+3, 544, J47. 3J3 »ta, Sto 
TnnnnB, bishop of, 1+6 
Toiwra In Spain, 46b, 403 
Tort™, in S7™: befime : 1041 7J, jiSj 363- 

3 fi S. 39*J w>def Frsnkaifter [±oa: ia&. 

39&-3*S> 4*1, J9Jh fii*; raided by NOr- 

*d"Dih in 1:52: 
Toini, nu Gadver± 
T™, -queen of Nivai™, 30 

Touuiap (Antic, Tnwflrinj. Btrtitr riorvHtdE 
af the Sahara, 39 

TduL, hitnopa fl£ 436, jofr; iMJunti of, zJfiS, 
SJG9 note, i-[Hj, 333, 4SJ 

Tindrnuif, 351; counu af, II, c-ttJ i^d Ray- 
mond of St GilJtSj AJfoofl* Jordan* 
Hertrurni coutury of h 334, =51. 35 1 

TwirHiJWi, count of, 432 

Tounui, sec Gilbert, ] jetnikj 

Tour*. *jtihk1 JH, BJ7, 3-50, aji 

To*«f *f Divid, ibrtraa o* Jerusalem, 337, 

rt 33^ 3&> 

'Towns, in wtitorci Europe, $-itt 

'l>idt, wt CMlLDHruo 
Tt^iiirt, he- Guarnier Train*! 
TnjettG, 5a 1 
Trani, bishop of, 3*5 

TiBnsjorfarJ,. 90* 4*6, 430. 501 ; Chr[ih«Dj 

Of, 400: lord af, 5 d6; ihnikhs af, 376 
TraoBoxJkju, 86, 137- r^o, 147 
'fYebfcsond, 163, p 77, l<*> 
Trtmelav, ut Beninid 
Triir, t^S; i« afro AJbero 
Tripoli. 360- beF-nrc- ieoi: 77, &H-nOv 9». 

94k l*Ji 3*7, 33^ iHJj-ipoo: 173, 

5*4, 3S6> 390, 3*4, 3D6--5H, 40E; jioo- 
i?4. 3^4". 4^7, 43°, +«■ 4JJ, 

434; ' 1 54! 43S, 4+J, J04, S 1 8, ; 

IT5S-I [*7! SlSj |l 3*. J4> 54*, 54?;=^ 

11871 Jfl^h iSS. 4:7-619 
Tripoli, cmintj, 520; under lUyittWtd I 

[ 1 di-c : □ 363, J^-jfrt? | ttoiijr of WtU 



ELlttl Jorduii : loc -nog: 396-30^; UridjOr 
Btrtf»ni : 109-1 113: 397-3.^0,441- mudjer 
E*one IIIt-1137' 4*t, 4OS. 426, 433-43+, 
437 ; under I^jrymond IE 1 1 37—1 J JK +30, 

444r 5°4"ffa7, 5'5p JH, 33a, JIJ: Under 
R*yji^rx| If[ i] 524, 336, 346, 

SJ[; TVfpenry of AmaLrfc J 1104-1 174: 
Hz, 524-51*, 35 1, 5&1; urudftr fia^nwruf 
JII TT74-1 rfl7: goi, i93, J9J, 61 j; under 
BoJwmond (fV> «f[er I107L SiS, oirj; 
C*ul» 0f r ItajnMifid J, Bertram, Pong, 
Rflvnumd JI, RuTmond. Ill, BolKHHMld 
(XV) ] counAe^e* pf, ut Otlli^, Hodierm, 
Eicridva; T(HCnt» df, rev WiUnm Jnrdim, 
AnHlrir Lj MLniorjatiip In Jennnlem, 
3f!fl h 409r 417 noter 4 J 9 f 10 ^, 5*9j 5J*i 
relatiDiu with AntLo^fi arid. ByfAtHuioi, 
308 rgtt 

TlOM, 184, 137 nab; 

Tr™. 6a-6 3? 

Trnubadaur^ aS, 3+S 

Trfljn54, C0UH& trf, S *6i iriicoujita of, 349, 

Truce of God, '5* *31, »37, 341. 3+3, 3jG 

Tmt Craw, 75-7^ jot, JJ7, JjS, 6*0, 613 

Taitw, Gre*k fttaertl 354, 357 

T udi-lu. ice Uenjunin 

TisgSiTH {Turkinh, y*a\\ Ifft 

TufitiTLil I, Of Tu^hrd-Beg, SeichOkid ruler 

lfljS-1003: 141-T+7, 1 go, 153, ijfj* 

■ya 

Tuihrul IIj son <ti Mubummd, Selchlikid 

ruler t i^j: 16E 

Tughnd III, SeLdiUldd flulttt) T] 75-^19* 

lit, g3c 

Ti^kiigill, BOB of Aryufa, Aij'i'b'idfaTiemgr 
nL DainotiLui in 11741 

Tugtiti^in, +^ahT*-ii-Eri n , TurJdtJi tUabqg 
Ljf [>amB«cuu 1104-iEtS: before 1104: 
■ Su h I7j, JoO, 311 ; U04-IT13J o3, itj, 
'Ta r 174. J^k 3^7, 399, 4W, 403, 
409; 1113-ciip ]?+. 17s. 4OJ-40J, 411- 
43 3, 4S0-; i[i9-iiafi: +[+-417, +43, 
4 a i"4 1 ? P 453-45 Si ti*o-"3Bs I TO, : I7 h 
4*7, 43°? Kl, 4J5 

TflGBnidfl, Turidili dynaKty in ligypt imd 
Syria, StS-yOg: 84-86, 136; fee fin? 

'£nrti^ 9, 41 

ToiiiHB, 43, 3Sj S*. I64 

Tur*Hj-Sh5n r nnn of Aiyuh, Aiyuhid paw- 
nor under Snlidm, 5^ J&6v J?0> 373 

Turbewel, ju T^|] Ewhir 

TltTCOpoleB, TurJuiJi civaJry in Eyznnrme 
anny, 3^4, 3j 5j 359 , 36: 

Turin, Aidoin 
TXlrkWtin, Sj, ij> 

Turkih JonguBflit, tranaLireTBrionj Rnd n>> 
mirwlniurt, ndl, Xldv— KKV 

TucfcnjnUH (Turajflb. Tili*roeoLer>, Turk- 
isJi rtfirtnadi of a-Vr Alia, igy, [5B j dnTurtc- 
Bton and JYuisnxiaju, p ^3— 1 4 [ ; In Lean 
and 4wtb*li*D, Hi-,^ 140. i 5 o P 157, 
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■6a ; in Iraq, 144-ify, ija h tiio-i7i; in 
Anmolifl, 144, iqS-'Sa. +4S=^ 
Syria boParc 105*; 67, ga, 94i 95, 
■ 5*> Uti >3+j T^t, iSj, 309; in 

Syria ID9S-1 1 &9C 4j 4r 444. 4i 1 . 45 a> 45^ 
4j8> 459, 5*4, S'S, 5'?p S'*. ^ S^. 



Tuite, 



&4, 9T^B, *°3, 



Tuacaiiy* d, ri> 4*, 47*1 hirfwpi J, iff; 
cmiEU of, 44t counted gf h 244, 3*5. 

Tutuih r hhi of Alp Aralnii, SelchUkid filltr 
«f Syria. 1078-100:5: 94. i^i, 151. ljJt, 

Itil, 164, I fa, T7°, 37°- 3.7", 4*4 
Tui™h f ann ofDnkdlt, SekhQtid priw -t 

□amaaaua. in 1IG4: )Sti 
Tny 3 34 

Tyre, J09; under Moilmii » i)i h 

T74i 33 T , 375? 3&5> 3^7? + !± ; tn 
FtBlkfl. ill 1114: 411-44;, 45-4; under 
troika aftur na*: i±J, 13 1, 43*1 4J*h 
435, 535. £4Jr 5£4; reaatfi SalidifM 1*7- 
T I jifn-cliN. 6: 5—^19, &2 ■ ; archbishop* 

of, ;jr jffl, jwnwjttj 593* fa?, ™d 

iff Willakm; BtrhuMCOll of h J55 
Tyron, or ShaqlF Ttriln, 435 
Tyntiuutu. +3, 49* 1* 

Tzakai, ire CJula 

LTighura, Uif urtv *** Uygbuni 
fjj?" or lain fTurlih, □wrftW«lMiJ J 1 39 
ad-'Ullntqah. cai, 130. ijt, yfl* 
Ulrich, nf*hgp oFFnnuui, J50 
U[UHiyfldH h Arab <flLiph»l dynasty at 
nuucuu (6[-rje: 3c, 5a, 3?j ioi, 108, 
] 14, [43; «b oho Mufm^h tfl-oto 
UDuiyidn of £p*irv Arab celipbal d yd arty 

3-t Cord*** 7JO-I03II 35, 37. 4*j 4! 5 J** 
aMMam I 796-8*3. <Abd-Ar-R4}>- 
raBn III 912-901 
Um*iy*h, JLkbiw referro <rf Mohammed, 
Si 

'L'mir aU Kline*, A rtu Id da 'general in. :iaa: 
433 

UrmraEFj of Conrt*ntii»p]( h 597 
Urtxir, sc Otrt&r h Mu'iu -Ad-Din, Turkish 
r duHLii40;+3J k 



44' -443. 457-46^ jnS-flo*. Jfi*' 

c Utttu, OaJd Atab uRm, 87-SS 
r U(fljlida r Arab dynasty U MnfiuL Qfl*-] &fl6, 
and. si*ewhert, 151, ijz, 15B, 4ja r 

aUUqbtiwinuJi, vi, jSj 
Llrbaiill^OdjGcf'ijsjETyl, papn 1*8S-I*W; 
^7=. 345-34 1 . 39=. 39*. 4*5. 4*^-4*?: 

37*1 *t PiflMiB*, »9-a3°s ai^jf jwifP*y 
to CJefnHfit, ^50—236, JJ-ft, at Cl*r^ 
ranntp 27, cruauLe ipecch., 44. 

53, ?B> Mo-aaa, i37-a5JF 373? trw^ 



ppeiwratienn, 250-152, i54-a5S h 175, 276; 

]«56-IO«t aja, 36*^ 377, US, 344-345 
Urtuq. Crtuqid^ tte ArTUk, Anukidl 
E TJt}iniJn, ortbMloi caJipb. at Medina 6+4- 

^jft; Sr, 500 
Ucifit, 44 

L y^tijn, TurLoni people. I JC 
Vki, D|huz TuxUi in Eurtpr, 17S, iflj- 
] Sj, iSo, 19S i u Bynajrtinc ede 



Vahka. 4IX 

VsL OtJI10ri«', 57 
Vilajilu. JT3:, SOS 

Vale™, ajn; council «, Jt7 t jjn| rafl flitff 
Bcrnajn, Stephm 

Vslencio, jo, 376 

VdmtliiniD! fu£nu/ from, 334 
ValkoEibniH cnonBtcry, rcxml from, 34S 
VaGaia, ™mt ef h 47B ikj*c 
Vartriaiarti. N*B*(UBrdi! GofUtRfUinnple, 

7j, C0B, 2« 

Vaidar cinr, 27 ■ , ayS 
VflHpurkwi, 179, 190 
Vaxudjenuoni. «n Huftt 
VEfideuil, ik doiEbaldi 
Ycfldtfrne, abhflt pf h a^cj; cniiit nF, 343, 
VifiuL-a, ifly 4fl, 64, T3j lSo h 314, "J, S", 
5E4; dqgo ar F 47, 51, 4«k 454! 

ahipt (TMKi, fl h 30,44,47-^ j], c*, U4. 
3S0. a-Bjf, 4ar, <b, 454^ 4*5, 4» 



3-BJf, 



Venooo, 
YecceJLi, 23a 

VttdtMl, ri7i wunt oF, 73, 74. 
VermarinniBv ccunli of, a6fi t 478 I 

jbt Hugh 
Vernm, uianTUVE: of, 506 
Verndlflj 4^4 

VLxeJay, 4J&1), 47J 

Via Epiatia, rood umn the fhlkan pe4un.- 
*ilfl, 75, 357, J74k VJK *Si, =86 

Vi*.1*rJJ, pojM HWS-I957! 77, HP 

VEctor III, pope it&f-iV&T- ^ a « 

VikftftkLj h n»™id 

VLnurt, ?J h 483, 488 

ViEruie, biihop af h 7*i c*UiiI of K 73. 

Vikbign, ar WonELoen r NardurLrn, Bcadl- 
dinnvfjJi seamen, 9, ic. 21. aa, J3 r 7i. 
7S 

ViElagei. t 
Viaeu, 35, 37. 38 

VieipHiM, Teutonic people in Spoon. 3 =. 71 

TTinx r he Ejodzijgn liini- 

Viynu rim. valley nf, 271 

^ iinir, piiiict -of fJoyrspid, tfit 

Vjadiulav, duk* of BVhjHtits, 47$, 5 I£J -S ,C 

Vwdana, ij7 

Volga rimr, s 3A, 13,7, 1 j<f 
V^curnn iivtr h 50 

Vu-R', anuajdera h . Ki tnru^ aJt [bu Holy StpuL- 
chrr, 539, 246-247. 546, 469 1 (0 hf th« 
Wend*, 4 Bp, 494 
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\'M*tuUr 11, duic of Bohemia. >■ 
Vulpby of Hue. Finaid plgrnrt, 71 

Widl BUtnfio, 

W*dj-t-T*iin + 111, u6i i if i iso, 4j j 

Wkifttj, count of Solemn 48, 49 not* 
Waimer of Mnncier-cn-Dcr, Bur£Uuuaun 

pilgrim, 71 
WB!i, ;w 

MfMLburt, senescbnE of Laon, 349, 357 
Wal*d, 4 

Wallr™ region, ifrj 

Wa|ier h lord of Csasarta, ^oo 

Wain*, lord of Tiboriaa, 

Waller, uncle nf Walter Saotf-Avocr, 158, 

200 

Walter pf Er<r<-uil r ifil 

Wftlur of ChBcillon. JST 

Walter nf St. 0mer p 537 

Walter gant-Avoil h with p#0[4B h i Cruaadje. 

tjS-iix a£ti-iS 3 
Welter "Che Fefuulen" p iu Walter 5an#- 

Avpfr 
WareniK, m* Wullani 

Warfaie h ItnjiJal ] 1—1 5 ; mentinned in Urban 

U.*m speech, nr. Clerroant, 441, 145 
Warne* of G»Fj 
Whb^. IU 

Weaib ihn-Makraud, A"b officer with. 

Kerhogka in ]doS| 313 
Welt fhUftUtidnn knight, juj 
W*lf IV, dote of Kwarb, jgo, 3Wl 3*1- 

Wdf V, bjtir 10 Bavaria, aiS 

W*]f VI, duit, pretender to Uivitu, 474 

note, 477, 500, 507, 511 
Wet&> +7+ 

Wend*, Or Poftbt. Solvit people, 4165. 4.70- 

Mreve.ir-ghaFcn, 265 nnte 

Wibald, abbot <rf Shi^Lm and theft of 

Com Fj 47O. *f+, +7** S" 
WiBsrlbura, 205 

WiLliam I (•'the ConquMftr"). king of Eng- 
land [flflft-iaSTi J> 1*, 17-ao. =4P. 27b, 
277 ► And Gregory YU, 17 
William II {''RjufW*), king of EnLittd 

iaEf7-[iL»! 33.fi, ayfi^ 340"^ 346, jja 
William JJ, Mrit of 3iciy x 106-1189: 67 
WiUnol, bdabOp nf Au«rfnt r 34B, joi 
William, bishop of Onuuye-, ags, 321, 33$ 
WkltuuiL, biihfip of FarJtj 349 
WilEiam, bwnOO of Pa*ia, 346 
WiltiaiUi brother nf Tenured, 270^ 394 
Wdb'ara, count nf EurJBnndy t AZJ, 334, 331 
Mf'uUnrn r count of MontpeJlior, 483 
William [Ij court! of No-era, Ainnerre, arid 
Tomiorre- r J4D, 351, gjEt, jti, 363, 47"; 
array 1 of, defeated at Bkrwlft, 3Jflt U 
Comtantiropk, JOfl 
William ] | f„ «fuBl of NW111, 46? 
WJtiaici I, duka of Aipntminc: and count of 
AimrgnCj fouada atlwy «f CIuaVh ajj 
74- I 



WiUiun VII, dutt qF AquitkHK And oouni 

of Ptorod, «3 
Wutiam. VTI1. didre of AquhaiTie tnd count 

of Pnitou, 23= 
WElbim IX, duke- cf AqiHtnirje: Hid Ctrum 
of PottoUj afl f af I i With «ru»da of lie-E; 



Mor.tpelliftr, ^51-3.52 

WiUiun Iff ("Hit QU"\ ronrqunof Mmi*- 
^arsTr 4&7 P «i, 4Kk JflOj JiU JftJj fa4> 
616 

WiJiam, nepbfw of Waiter. ijB 
WillijjTi, snn Tancred of HaALtevi|]e h 19 
WuLinrn Jo-rdmi, coTint of Ctrdaeiuii. 396- 
3flS 

WiJlium LomnrwiOTd, son dF WiLliim LLI tbe- 

WiUwrn of ApuJtt, 6* note 

WH]»H1 of EuHfl; lord, of Tiberias, ^6; 

regent nf Jerusalem [123—11x4: 42.1 
WiHuni of Cotirceniy, 4&0 
WjUnih of Orlnt-MnriiU JiO 
WiLlnun nf MnlmeabtirT., zzo ncrtc, 237 note, 

2.71 note 

William of McwirwBj ottriajcfi of J*ni- 
tzleta ] ijo-] 147: 4ja nob, 444 

William oF Jitodetio, J515 

W-iHipm of Tyre, xx, irj, iaj h iu h saS, 
a*7 3 JM, S3 1. JSa, JJfT, Siflr "i 
Lulin abitea, 375, 3*0,4°!, 44 1 r^ilt, 507, 
J1 t j 517, S9B-Awi w> BxdidtMonb J47- 
H*\ JJS. SOM bb .xchoiahop, J0J h jgi, 
fear a* envioy to CcauiBntirbnple, SSa , 

Si?; loKtpstriarchmcto HcjscJLiit, SVT: 

dcflib abuif i eAj:: ooi 
WiEliam of Warenne, emit of Surrey, 469 
William doe- Carpenter, Tiaommt of Me]un 

and Gitihaig, 164^ afi^ aoo h jij 
Wflliifu-JVonr. marttr nf Pet«r Earthirfrn- 

BMW, Jtft 

IMIUbflJd, Ertjjiah piljrjm, bttfwp ef Bidl- 
itidc, 9* 

Worafio, in. weatarn feudal EKUrty r i4 
Woma r afi, 304^ 473, 4B7, 49 j ■ btthop of, 
479 

Xanton, abj nnte 
Xerigordon, aEtj 

XipniliniMv John XvohULnfin 

Ya^bL-Bajsan, jfrandaorj of iMalik-Uhizt, 

UiniabmcDdid enur at E^hattio, Tid^>- 

tio^; 510, J13 
Y*iihI-Si> L in, Se(chQkdda h ^OVernoc art 

Anliocn 1087-1008: 152, 164, 319, 326; 

and cmaaden in ingS: 17a, jno-gra^ 

3I+-3l*i 3l8 
dt-YajtluaTyuruT, or atGnlayMni, E^aUh-ad- 
Din. Zungida' spiremar nf Aleppo in 
irafl^ dF Hamah. in 114*: 454, 463, JI3, 
5'4i Jl6 

Vflbmur*437, 5 :E5 

Yanum, Arjh oonfefcrvition, Bn-to, S7 h 93 
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Yarnvuli rJver, Fias 

Yor-ubv the WiK h prince of KjcV, 2i 
YBfQq, «* YkUBk 

YamiMi, B3, Bj, m-d*,. n»4 h 105, 107 f* 0 ^. 

YtirCk, Tutfcomati rritw^ jt+ h 53R 

Yfiiuf ihn-Flrili* jpwrtifjf of EUnmcuj 

in. nag: 117 
VQeuf [bn-TaUifLi, MuribEt iuIh :o6i- 

Y™ te Br*ttni, lag 

Yrette, daughter of BlLdvrin JI h 4t]> 4iJ 
4£-Zflb#4»riL, jt3 

np-Eilur GK*Slj fXMl irf Salfldin,. Asyflbid 

ruLer of Aleppo iiBc-idio: Ei8 h j8l 
^Blllr-Pd-Dlh 'Hiftitipn, ni I'ujhtigjn 
Zshtrt^Hi, wan* of h 474, 493 
Zoinid-Dlu H Ali P tm c At KiichOk 
Zaiwdii, m Tb\di 
KalJaea, at 

T.nrf Zanii i« Zaun 
Z*nnid?, ZunkLdi, ZrnflLi, 
2*rtt*rti r 4I3-+IS. 433, +37, 45 » 



Ztnei, "ImBd-sd-rUn,. mm «f Aknuntfiir ml- 
Ha jib, Tluklflh *ul*r in Mond and Syria, 
died joj, li* r ITS. 36*-. JJT J 461. 

563; before nzfl: iff?, 4:9, 454; uift- 
II37f +*H-3Ji 435, 4J*> 43*. 454-4jft; 
: ijS-i 1*4:430-444. *46.4iM*l ; [144- 
1146: 446, 44?. 461.462. jij. f ic Hi 

Z^ngi II, f(i 'IrrtSd-dd- Din 

ZdutJeij TUrkJeh dynasty at Aleppo and 
Mooul tiiT-it6t: 1 3*> ]ii-li.? h IT*, 

5 ,T - 5'5r S4 1 -. 5*7. S73-fS*r if" 
j>nfi ii a.1- 1140, Snif- aid.-- Din GJldgsl 1 
I [46—I I49,.Quttnd-DJ.ri Jifaudtid. 1149" 
IJ70, 'Imid-nl-Din Znnjp, NQr-ad-DQi 
■ 146-1 174, £(«jf"id-Ein GhszL II ■ 
itSd, c fz3-ajl-D[n nfef-i jpj. ji^SSMh, 
Samjar-Shih nS»-[*ofl t Kunrart-ad-Enh 

Zuritb, Berber djTiAMV J(l TlinLaifi J?Ji- 
114ft: go h 62; ik afro uJ'Mu'iu iSit- 
T*mirrt cofi, Aiyah 

ZiyidBJt-AUJb I, «n of Ibrfblrtil. Aihleldd 
enur En TunLiL* Si^-iinc 43. 

Zo«t fkwlrtfr of Cwntnnrine VIII. . 
line i*-HLrjprtH4 imS-kjjm 194, cga 

Z o n □ r4! j - bi l tto ruui, z x *3 

ZarcrBHtruriB, reJijjwwi community r eo4 
414 



